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Introduction 

Mr.  Young.  The  Committee  will  come  to  order.  Since  you  were 
here  before,  Congressman  Istook  has  joined  us  as  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee. 

This  morning  we  will  hear  from  General  Gary  Luck,  Commander, 
U.S.  Forces  Korea. 

In  particular,  we  want  to  welcome  Admiral  Joseph  Prueher  in  his 
first  appearance  before  the  Committee  in  his  new  position  as 
CINCPAC,  which  he  assumed  just  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Congratulations,  Admiral. 

As  for  General  Luck,  you  are  certainly  no  stranger  to  this  Com- 
mittee. Many  of  us  have  known  you  for  years,  from  the  earliest 
days  of  Operation  Desert  Shield  when  you  led  the  initial  units  of 
the  18th  Airborne  Corps,  including  the  82nd  Airborne  Division,  into 
Saudi  Arabia  within  days  of  the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait.  My  col- 
league, Mr.  Murtha,  still  can't  get  over  how  General  Luck  and  his 
forces  secured  the  initial  landing  area  for  the  Marines  during  that 
deployment.  You've  served  with  great  distinction  throughout  your 
career,  and  especially  in  this  assignment  where  North  Korea  has 
posed  problem  after  problem,  from  its  nuclear  program  to  the  death 
of  Kim  II  Sung  to  the  continuing  military  buildup  which  troubles 
us  all.  I  mention  all  this  because  we  understand  you  may  be  retir- 
ing this  summer,  and  we  want  to  thank  you  for  the  tremendous 
service  you  have  rendered,  although  we  do  hope  that  the  rumors 
of  your  retirement  are  grossly  exaggerated. 

Each  of  our  witnesses  has  responsibility  for  an  area  of  the  world 
which  is  becoming  more  important  each  day — and  as  the  daily 
news  attests,  an  area  which  poses  more  than  its  share  of  chal- 
lenges. I  need  only  mention  the  situation  between  China  and  Tai- 
wan, occurring  against  the  backdrop  of  an  increasingly  assertive 
Chinese  foreign  policy  and  military  buildup;  our  problems  in  Oki- 
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nawa;  and  a  North  Korea  whose  behavior  in  the  face  of  abject  pov- 
erty becomes  harder  to  explain  with  each  passing  day. 

Today,  we  want  to  hear  your  assessment  of  each  of  these 
"hotspots"  and  how  you  believe  the  United  States  and  our  military 
forces  can  best  deal  with  them. 

We  also  want  your  perspective  on  the  well-being  of  the  forces 
under  your  command.  We  all  have  worried  for  some  time  about  the 
effects  of  trying  to  manage  more  missions  with  a  smaller  force. 
This  past  year  new  deployments  were  focused  on  Bosnia  and  the 
Middle  East,  until  this  week  with  the  movement  of  another  carrier 
to  your  theater.  We  wonder  whether  these  contingency  operations 
have  come  at  the  expense  of  Pacific  Command  in  terms  of  assets 
and  personnel.  And  finally,  we  want  your  advice  on  what  we  can 
do  to  help  you  and  your  forces  carry  out  their  missions.  As  we  write 
the  fiscal  year  1997  appropriations  bill,  I  think  Congress  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  address  shortfalls  in  the  President's  budget,  and 
we  need  your  input  to  make  sure  we  make  the  best  decisions. 

Now  let  me  yield  to  Mr.  Murtha  for  any  opening  comments  that 
he  might  like  to  make. 

Remarks  of  Mr.  Murtha 

Mr.  Murtha.  The  only  thing  I  can  say  is  that,  in  deference  to 
the  General,  I  see  he  has  more  people  behind  him.  Generally  he 
comes  in  with  only  a  couple  of  people;  apparently,  he  brought  a  lot 
of  people  this  year.  He  used  to  come  back  with  his  dog  and  that 
was  it.  He  has  a  couple  of  Marines  back  there  to  help  out. 

I  guess  being  away  from  the  theater  at  this  time,  both  Admiral 
Prueher  and  General  Luck,  is  a  good  sign.  I  guess  it  is  a  sign  that 
there  is  no  problem;  they  have  everything  under  control. 

Mr.  Young.  I  would  remind  the  Members  and  staff  that  today's 
hearing  is  closed  and  will  be  at  the  Top  Secret  level. 

Admiral,  General,  we  will  place  both  your  proposed  statements 
in  the  record  and  then  each  of  you  may  proceed  as  you  wish. 

Admiral,  we  look  forward  to  your  statement  and  will  have  ques- 
tions for  you,  I  am  sure,  at  the  conclusion. 

Summary  Statement  of  Admiral  Prueher 

Admiral  Prueher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  great  to  be 
here  in  my  first  hearing  since  taking  command  about  five  weeks 
ago. 

The  written  statement  in  the  record  has  a  bit  of  a  regional  over- 
view, as  well  as  a  lot  of  discussion  of  USCINCPAC  and  our  Na- 
tion's strategic  policy  in  the  area.  It  talks  about  the  state  of  our 
military  relations  with  many  of  the  44  nations  of  the  Asia-Pacific 
region. 

As  you  know,  the  Pacific  Command  is  quite  large,  and  a  you  may 
surmise,  after  my  five-week  tenure,  I  don't  have  a  complete  grasp 
on  all  the  issues  yet,  but  am  working  on  it.  I  do  know  that  the  com- 
mand and  the  people  and  assets  are  adequate  to  the  task  that  we 
are  assigned. 

The  young  men  and  women  are  all  working  very  hard.  They  are 
fully  engaged  and  are  trained  and  equipped  to  do  the  task  the  Na- 
tion has  assigned  them. 


JAPAN  AND  OKINAWA 

In  the  time  to  date  that  I  have  had  in  the  Pacific  Command, 
there  have  been  three  main  areas  of  focus.  First,  when  I  got  there, 
is  the  issue  of  Japan  and  Okinawa.  I  made  a  trip  to  Japan.  That 
premier  security  relationship  that  our  Nation  has  in  the  Pacific  is 
strong  and  was  reinforced  and  will  be  further  reinforced  when  the 
President  and  Secretary  Perry  go  over  in  April  to  discuss  the  secu- 
rity relationship.  The  Japanese  are  doing  quite  a  great  job.  They 
provide  $5.1  billion  a  year  to  U.S.  forces  that  are  stationed  there, 
accounting  for  about  75  percent  of  the  amount  of  funding  for  main- 
taining our  forces  in  Japan  and  in  Okinawa  as  well. 

CHINA  AND  TAIWAN 

Second,  China  and  Taiwan  is  a  subject  that  I  will  talk  about 
some  more  toward  the  end  of  my  presentation.  We  can  go  into  more 
detail  on  it.  But  we  have  spent  a  good  bit  of  time  trying  to  get 
ahead  of  the  actions  required  with  the  things  that  are  going  on 
there,  and  frankly,  that  issue  has  dominated  my  time  so  far  in  the 
command,  as  well  as  some  of  the  time  in  the  last  few  days  as  I  was 
preparing  for  this  hearing. 

I  think  you  would  be  pleased,  for  those  of  you  who  have  not  been 
involved  in  the  coordination  within  our  government,  with  the  mili- 
tary in  the  diplomatic  and  political  and  economic  efforts  that  have 
gone  on  in  trying  to  shape  this  situation. 

PERSONNEL  QUALITY  OF  LIFE 

The  third  main  area  of  focus  is  the  subject  of  our  people.  In  the 
Pacific  theater  the  issues  are  very  much  the  same  as  the  issue  I 
grappled  with  during  my  last  job  as  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations. However,  a  joint  perspective  gives  a  different  slant.  The 
foremost  needs  that  our  people  have  is  equipment  to  do  their  jobs, 
which  gives  them  job  satisfaction,  which  is  the  primary  ingredient 
to  quality  of  life. 

Second  is  adequate  pay,  which  they  have  had  thanks  to  the  ef- 
forts of  this  Committee.  The  living  and  recreation  standards  that 
they  and  their  families  enjoy  balance  the  hard  work  they  do,  and 
in  many  cases,  some  of  the  rigors  of  living  outside  of  the  United 
States.  They  enjoy  good  training  and  leadership  at  every  level,  and 
that  is  our  responsibility,  to  have  the  vision  and  the  comprehensive 
strategy  so  that  their  efforts  are  not  wasted.  It  is  the  job  of  the 
service  chiefs  and  their  staffs,  and  I  think  we  are  in  good  shape 
there. 

RELATIONSHIPS  WITH  ASIA-PACIFIC  REGION 

There  are  some  areas  which  do  need  continued  attention  by  both 
the  military  leadership  and  this  Committee.  Strategically,  we  are 
vested  in  the  objective  of  the  United  States  being  an  influential 
partner  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region;  to  a  large  extent,  because  of  the 
security  relationship  that  the  U.S.  had  had,  the  countries  in  the  re- 
gion have  been  able  to  prosper.  We  know  about  Japan,  Singapore, 
what  has  happened  in  South  Korea,  but  the  stability  that  our  secu- 
rity relationship  has  provided  has  enabled  these  countries  to  pros- 
per. They  are  going  a  great  job  with  that  and  are  increasingly 


interdependent,  increasingly  see  the  United  States  as  a  powerful 
and  honest  broker  in  the  region  and  continually  express  a  strong 
desire  for  the  United  States  to  stay. 

It  is  in  our  interest  to  be  politically,  militarily  and  economically 
involved  in  this  area,  and  I  think  we  can  do  so  in  the  future.  What 
the  Pacific  Command  has  is  a  strategy  called  "Cooperative  Engage- 
ment," which  was  started  by  Admiral  Chuck  Larson,  and  it  is 
working  very  well.  This  cooperative  engagement,  the  military  part, 
our  military  security  arrangements  create  room.  We  do  not  really 
solve  very  many  problems,  but  we  create  the  room  for  the  dip- 
lomats and  economic  issues  to  solve  some  of  the  lasting  problems. 

We  see  this  in  the  China-Taiwan  issue  today  and,  in  the  long 
haul,  in  Japan  and  what  has  happened  to  Korea.  We  engage  day- 
to-day,  respond  to  crises  and  are  able  to  work  toward  conflict  reso- 
lution. This  strategy  helps  us  adapt  to  changing  situations  and  we 
are  in  a  state  of  flux  right  now. 

READINESS  OF  FORCES 

What  do  we  need?  We  need  ready  forces  in  the  near  term  and 
ready  forces  in  the  future.  We  have  adequate  force  structure  now; 
we  have  adequate  training  right  now,  but  we  need  to  work  on  the 
balance  between  the  structure  we  have  now  and  the  training  we 
have  now  and  the  modernization  accounts  which  really  equate  to 
future  readiness. 

The  way  I  think  it  is  useful  to  look  at  this  is  my  five  factors  of 
readiness;  technology,  training,  tactics  and  the  people  we  have  as- 
signed. This  balance  will  be  no  better  than  the  least  good  of  those 
five  factors.  Tactics  and  training  are  up  to  standard,  we  military 
people  provide  that;  the  technology  comes  from  the  assets  that  you 
give  us  to  work  with;  and  then  the  people  you  give  us,  the  assets 
to  recruit  good  people,  to  keep  good  people  in  the  service,  and  that 
is  what  makes  things  work  in  our  theater.  It  is  this  balance 
amongst  these  things;  and  the  balance  now  between  what  we  are 
doing  with  readiness  and  what  we  are  doing  with  our  current  force 
structure,  traded  off  against  modernization,  is  what  we  have  to 
work  with. 

CHINA  AND  TAIWAN 

If  I  can  shift  now  and  talk  a  little  bit  about  China  and  Taiwan. 
I  would  like  to  give  a  current  update  and . 

I  would  like  to  say  that  our  Nation  and  our  military,  we  are 
where  we  want  to  be  in  the  China-Taiwan  immediate  crisis  right 
now.  At  the  risk  of  perhaps  being  tutorial,  but  going  over  a  couple 
of  things  that  you  already  know,  our  Nation  does  have  a  one-China 
policy.  It  is  an  interesting  one  to  implement  as  you  move  forces 
around  with  the  ambiguous  policy  we  have  with  China  and  Taiwan. 
We  are  committed  to  a  peaceful  reunification,  and  work  needs  to 
be  done  between  China  and  Taiwan.  We  don't  have  a  time  line. 

China  sees  this  as  an  internal  problem;  we  see  peaceful  reunifi- 
cation as  something  we  are  very  interested  in  as  a  nation.  In  addi- 
tion, the  other  countries,  Korea  and  Japan  and  Indonesia  and  the 
Southeast  Asia  countries  see  how  we  act  with  this  issue  as  a  proxy 
for  U.S.  commitment  to  the  region,  and  what  we  have  said  in  sup- 


port  of  Taiwan  toward  peaceful  reunification  as  a  proxy  for  how  the 
United  States  will  act. 

There  are  quite  a  few  issues  at  stake.  One  big  one  is  an  emerg- 
ing, burgeoning  Chinese  economy.  China  is  a  dominant  force  in  the 
Asia-Pacific  region.  Will  they  be  the  dominant  force,  or  will  the 
U.S.  continue  to  be  a  dominant  force?  That  is  one  thing  at  play. 

Another  is,  who  is  in  charge  in  Beijing?  The  People's  Liberation 
Army — PLA,  the  army  in  Beijing,  Deng  Xiaoping,  the  Premier,  and 
other  forces  there  are  grappling  for  power  in  Beijing,  so  we  are 
talking  to  and  working  with  all  of  them.  The  issue  of  having  it  be 
a  peaceful  process  is  a  third  consideration. 

I  talked  about  the  proxy  and  the  worthwhileness  of  the  U.S.  com- 
mitment in  the  area. 

The  Taiwan  elections  are  another  factor;  they  are  on  23  March. 
Lee-Teng  Hui,  President  of  Taiwan,  is  running  for  election.  He  has 
made  some  statements  which  have  tweaked  China.  Right  now  they 
are  trying  not  to  exacerbate  the  situation.  The  Chinese  are  trying 
to  influence  Taiwan  elections.  The  bad  part  is  where  they  picked 
for  closure  areas.  They  are  very  close  to  the  Taiwan  ports,  33  miles 
and  20  miles  from  the  major  Taiwan  ports.  It  has  impacted  trade, 
and  it  is  provocative  and  is  reckless. 

I  think  China  is  also  testing  U.S.  commitment.  They  will  push 
us  to  the  limit  to  see  how  far  they  can  go.  I  believe  that  their  anal- 
ysis is  that  the  U.S.  is  not  sufficiently  committed  to  helping  Tai- 
wan. 

These  issues  are  what  we  are  trying  to  balance  in  our  Nation's 
response  to  the  China-Taiwan  issue. 

Mr.  HOBSON.  Did  you  say  "not"? 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Would  you  go  over  that  last  statement  again? 

Admiral  Prueher.  I  think  the  Chinese  analysis  of  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion is,  they  see  us  as  perhaps  not  sufficiently  committed  to  Tai- 
wan. They  are  testing  to  see  to  what  degree  we  will  go  to  balance 
out  our  commitment  to  a  peaceful  reunification  as  opposed  to  a  hos- 
tile one.  I  think  this  is  a  testing  point  that  China  is  giving  to  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  factor  in  here. 

Specifically,  what  is  going  on  is  a  very  large  military  exercise  in- 
volving naval  forces,  ground  troops,  some  air  activity,  some  firing 
exercises  and  the  missiles  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Taiwan  Straits.  We 
are  watching  very  carefully.  We  have  quite  good  information  about 
what  is  going  on,  but  we  don't  always  have  very  accurate  informa- 
tion about  what  the  Chinese  intend. 

We  see  no  indications  that  China  intends  to  invade  Taiwan; 
there  is  no  signal  that  that  is  going  on.  We  just  don't  see  any  of 
that.  The  provocative  part  is  the  location  for  the  missile  shots. 

The  M-9  missile  that  they  are  shooting  is  one  that  has  about  a 
600  kilometer  range;  372  miles,  and  about  a  500  kilogram  warhead. 
It  is  like  a  Scud,  but  the  four  missiles  they  have  shot  to  date  are 
nonwarhead  shots. 

In  our  action  in  response,  we  have  tried  to  have  a  very  balanced 
response  demonstrating  U.S.  commitment  and  resolve  to  the  area 
and  to  peaceful  reunification.  Our  long-term  objective  is  to  end  up 
in  a  stronger  position  in  the  area  and  to  not  needlessly  damage  our 
relationship  with  China. 


The  U.S.  strategy  of  engagement  with  China,  on  one  hand,  is 
what  the  Chinese,  their  rhetoric  claims  is  containment;  others 
claim  it  is  appeasement.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  engage 
China  as  a  nation  that  is  a  power  in  Asia,  and  to  engage  them  as 
a  responsible  nation. 

We  have  ample  force  in  the  area.  We  are  employing  it  in  a  very 
nonthreatening  way.  We  are  trying  to  have  our  response  measured, 
firm,  and  very  responsible  to  encourage  restraint.  It  sounds  a  bit 
like  we  are  talking  about  psychology  here,  but  this  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  with  our  forces. 

There  is  a  lot  of  supposition  about  what  might  happen  with  our 
battle  groups,  and  I  will  talk  about  that  in  a  moment.  We  have 
forces  in  the  area.  We  are  trying  to  send  a  message  to  the  Chinese. 
We  are  watching  very  carefully.  We  have  forces,  we  are  committed 
and  we  are  very  interested.  But  we  are  trying  not  to  overreact  to 
this  situation. 

This  is  a  work  in  progress,  as  I  mentioned,  earlier.  Since  the  first 
day  of  the  missile  closure  area,  which  was  from  the  8th  to  the  15th 
March, . 

They  said  they  were  going  to  shoot  12  missiles,  and  that  is  what 
they  have  begun.  They  may  go  ahead  and  fire  another  missile.  We 
are  responding  in  a  measured  way.  As  you  have  heard  on  TV, 


What  I  would  like  to  do  now  is  stop  talking  about  that  and  take 
specific  questions,  if  you  have  some  of  those  on  that  subject. 

I  will  end  my  statement  now,  sir. 

Mr.  Young.  Before  you  end  your  statement,  will  you  just  speak 
briefly  to  the  issue  of  the  relative  military  strength  of  the  PRC 
versus  Taiwan? 

Admiral  Prueher.  Yes,  sir.  The  PRC  has  the  largest  army  in  the 
world.  They  have  the  second  largest  air  force  in  the  world.  Some 
of  their  equipment  is  dated.  The  PRC  has  a  much  stronger  military 
than  Taiwan.  However,  we  assess  them  as  not  having  a  capability 
to  transit  the  Taiwan  Straits  to  state  an  amphibious  invasion  of 
Taiwan. 

[The  statement  of  Admiral  Prueher  follows:] 
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Mister  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

It  is  a  sincere  pleasure  and  honor  to  be  here  representing 
the  men  and  women  of  the  United  States  Pacific  Command.   In  this 
statement,  I'll  highlight  some  compelling  rationale  for  our 
continued  active  engagement  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region,  our 
strategy  for  engagement,  how  our  strategy  is  working,  and  what 
support  we  need  to  continue  to  be  an  effective  force  for 
stability  and  peace. 

THE  ASIA- PACIFIC  IMPERATIVE 

Today,  there  is  nearly  universal  awareness  of  the  Asia- 
Pacific  region's  demographic,  economic,  and  political 
significance  to  global  affairs. 

•  62%  of  the  world's  population 

•  32%  of  the  gross  world  product 

•  $270  billion  foreign  exchange  reserves 

•  Oil  demand  of  over  14.5  million  barrels  per  day 

•  Home  to  6  of  the  world's  7  largest  armed  forces  (U.S.  is 
number  3) 

Often  lost  in  the  flood  of  regional  statistics  is  the  profound 
and  increasing  impact  the  region  has  on  U.S.  interests.   The 
Asia-Pacific  region  already  accounts  for  37%  of  our  total  two-way 
trade.   This  is  greater  than  our  total  trade  with  Canada  and 
Latin  America,  and  it  is  twice  our  two-way  trade  with  Europe. 


U.S.  trade  with  the  Asia-Pacific  region  accounts  for  over  2.5 
million  American  jobs.   As  the  world's  economic  center  of  gravity 
settles  in  the  Asia-Pacific  area,  U.S.  ties  to  the  region  are 
becoming  stronger  and  more  interdependent.   Within  the  next 
decade,  nearly  60%  of  world  economic  growth  will  be  generated  in 
East  Asia.   With  that  growth,  U.S.  trade  and  investment  across 
the  Pacific  will  certainly  increase. 

The  region's  future  is  bright  and  its  prosperity  is  in  the 
United  States'  interest.   There  is  optimism  about  the  prospect 
for  continued  dynamic  regional  economic  growth  and  concomitant 
gain  in  international  political  influence.   Concurrently,  the 
region  faces  challenges  and  uncertainties  that  directly  link 
economics,  politics,  and  security.   Some  of  these  include: 

•  current  and  potential  nuclear  powers,  large  conventional 
forces,  and  smaller  militaries  embarked  on  rapid 
technological  modernization, 

•  increasing  importance  of  shipping  lanes  resulting  from  the 
expanding  volume  of  trade  and  the  proximity  of  ethnic, 
ideological  and  territorial  disputes  to  chokepoints, 

•  growing  energy  demand  --  increased  dependence  on  imported 
oil  --  as  previously  agrarian  nations  industrialize  and 
urbanize, 

•  broader  need  and  desire  for  multilateral  cooperation  driven 
by  expanding  commercial  ties, 

•  diffusion  of  advanced  technologies  applicable  to  both  civil 
and  military  production, 
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•   single-party,  authoritarian  regimes  that  mask  their  military 
capabilities  and  intentions,  thus  raising  anxiety  levels 
among  their  neighbors. 

Nowhere  is  the  confluence  and  interplay  of  economics, 
politics,  and  security  as  great  as  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region. 
The  U.S.  is  in  a  unique  position  to  be  an  influential  partner  in 
this  arena.   Key  to  shaping  the  regional  environment  toward  a 
favorable  future  is  maintaining  a  regional  order  of  cohesive 
security  that  facilitates  cooperation  across  all  dimensions  of 
international  relations:   economically,  politically,  and 
militarily.   A  strong  military  dimension,  one  that  is  credible 
and  has  the  support  of  the  American  people  —  the  National  Will 
--  can  create  room  for  the  economic  and  diplomatic  dimensions  to 
work. 

Security  is  the  first  pillar  in  the  President's  integrated 
regional  strategy  for  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific  as  articulated  in 
his  National    Security  Strategy  of  Engagement   and  Enlargement . 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Chairmen  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  have  promulgated  supporting  strategies  in  the  United   States 
Security   Strategy  for    the   East   Asia-Pacific   Region   and  the 
National   Military  Strategy  of  Flexible   and  Selective   Engagement 
respectively.   The  binding  theme  is  'security  through 
engagement.'   This  theme  is  carried  forward  in  the  Pacific 
Command's  theater  military  strategy  of  Cooperative   Engagement . 
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COOPERATIVE  ENGAGEMENT 

Cooperative  Engagement   is  a  well-established,  winning, 
military  strategy.   Developed  by  Admiral  Larson,  nurtured  by 
Admiral  Macke,  and  a  framework  with  which  I  wholeheartedly 
concur,  it  is  a  comprehensive,  constructive  approach  that  guides 
the  employment  of  the  entire  range  of  PACOM's  military  resources 
such  as  forces,  assets,  funds,  and  programs.    One  of  the 
strengths  of  Cooperative   Engagement   is  that  it  has  been 
consistently  applied  over  the  past  four  years  and  it  is  therefore 
well  understood  by  the  militaries  of  our  friends  and  allies 
throughout  the  region.   This  consistency  and  predictability  over 
this  amount  of  time  have  proven  to  be  meaningful  and  reassuring. 
It  is  also  an  inherently  flexible  strategy  that  serves  us  well 
during  this  period  of  dynamic  change  and  growth. 

In  peacetime,    we  pursue  reassurance   through  the  forward 
stationing  and  deployment  of  our  military  forces,  as  well  as  a 
broad  range  of  military  activities.   The  scope  and  depth  of  this 
effort  in  1995  was  remarkable: 

•  18  multilateral  conferences  with  participants  from  over  36 
nations 

•  389  staff  talks  in  over  34  countries 

•  221  joint/combined  exercises  in  23  countries 

•  77  humanitarian/civic  action  programs  in  23  countries 

•  718  port  visits  in  23  countries,  a  45.9%  increase  over 
last  year's  port  visit  days 
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Our  presence  and  our  peacetime  military  activities  reinforce  our 
relationships  and  access  with  friends  and  allies,  reassuring  them 
with  respect  to  our  long-term  commitment,  the  effectiveness  of 
our  warfighting  capability,  and  the  values  and  quality  of  our 
people. 

In  crisis,    we  work  to  deter  aggression  and  encourage 
cooperation  with  our  friends  and  allies.   We  work  hard  in  the 
Pacific  Command  to  develop  innovative  approaches  to  joint  (multi- 
service) and  combined  (multi-national)  warfighting.   We  continue 
to  train  our  people  and  our  warfighting  forces  for  effective 
crisis  response,  from  minor  contingencies  such  as  PROMPT  RETURN, 
the  repatriation  of  Chinese  migrants  from  Wake  Island,  to 
humanitarian  efforts  or  disaster  relief,  such  as  that  provided  to 
Japan  following  the  Kobe  earthquake  in  January  1995. 

In  conflict,    we  remain  ready  to  prevail  in  combat.   We  are 
prepared  to  win  unilaterally  if  necessary  —  but  we  prefer  to  act 
together  with  allies  and  coalition  partners  who  have  a  common 
stake  in  regional  security.   Because  our  forces  are  ready  for 
war,  we  are  able  to  remain  committed  to  peace.   The  two  go  hand 
in  hand  toward  our  goal  to  prevent  conflict  and  to  foster 
cooperation .   Proactivity  is  much  more  effective  than  reaction  in 
pursuing  our  security  strategy.   Our  engagement,  combined  with 
forehanded  planning,  reduces  the  risk  of  aggression  and  helps  to 
diffuse  hostilities  before  they  erupt  into  open  conflict.   Should 
deterrence  fail,  we  remain  prepared  to  fight  and  win. 
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COOPERATIVE  ENGAGEMENT:  PROGRESS 

The  following  is  my  assessment  of  the  theater  with  examples 
of  how  this  strategy  is  working. 

•  Japan   The  U.S. -Japan  bilateral  security  relationship  is 
the  cornerstone  of  U.S.  security  policy  in  the  Asia-Pacific 
region.   Japan  currently  (and  for  the  foreseeable  future)  casts 
its  strategic  fortunes  with  the  U.S.,  and  depends  upon  American 
security  guarantees  in  an  exclusive  bilateral  defense 
arrangement.   Japan's  strong  support  for  the  non-proliferation 
policies  reflects  the  Japanese  government's  commitment  to  forego 
arms  exports  and  possession  of  nuclear  weapons.   Those  who  argue 
that  this  is  a  one-sided  arrangement  are  misinformed. 

Tokyo's  financial  support  for  the  presence  of  U.S.  military 
forces  in  Japan  was  recently  reaffirmed  with  the  September 
signing  of  a  new  Special  Measures  Agreement  that  will  provide  for 
continued  GOJ  Host  Nation  Support  out  to  2001.   Japan  supplies  by 
far  the  most  generous  host  nation  support  of  any  of  our  allies. 
Japan  also  provides  a  stable,  secure  environment  for  our  military 
operations  and  training.   The  GOJ  has  annually  assumed  an 
increasing  share,  and  will  assume  virtually  all  local  labor  and 
utility  costs  of  maintaining  our  forces  this  year.   Japan  also 
funds  leases  for  land  used  by  U.S.  forces  and  incurs  indirect 
costs  such  as  waived  land  use  fees,  foregone  taxes,  tolls, 
customs,  and  payments  to  local  communities  affected  by  U.S. 
bases.   Taken  together,  these  categories  represent  contributions 
of  more  than  $4  billion  annually.   As  part  of  its  host  nation 
support,  Japan  also  funds  facilities  construction  under  the 
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Facilities  Improvement  Program.   This  contribution  is  an 
additional  amount  of  approximately  $1  billion.   Overall,  Japan 
pays  over  $5  billion  dollars  in  burden  sharing. 

The  U.S.  and  Japan  share  a  strong  commitment  to  maintaining 
a  close,  cooperative  relationship  that  goes  well  beyond  purely 
military  activities.   This  relationship  far  transcends  the 
visible  demonstration  of  our  humanitarian  response  demonstrated 
during  the  tragic  Kobe  earthguake.   Our  partnership  addresses 
broader  issues  relating  to  security,  including  promoting 
international  law,  coordinating  foreign  assistance  efforts  and 
global  burdensharing  activities.   Freguent  bilateral  U.S.  and 
Japanese  military  exercises  continue  to  enhance  the  professional 
development  and  interoperability  of  our  militaries. 

Finally,  the  U.S.  government  and  the  Government  of  Japan  are 
working  together  within  the  Special  Action  Committee  for  Okinawa 
(SACO)  to  reduce  the  burden  of  U.S.  force  presence  on  the 
Okinawans,  while  maintaining  current  combat  capabilities  and 
readiness.   SACO  objectives  are  to  realign,  consolidate,  and 
reduce  our  facilities  on  Okinawa;  to  resolve  problems  related  to 
the  activities  of  U.S.  forces;  and  to  address  other  mutual 
issues.   The  Committee  has  already  identified  the  various 
planning  factors  impacting  these  efforts  and  is  continuing  to 
study  a  number  of  proposals.   The  SACO  will  make  its  final  report 
to  the  Security  Consultative  Committee  by  November  1996. 

•  Korea   U.S.  military  presence  and  cooperation  with  the 
Republic  of  Korea  (ROK)  are  visible  reassurances  of  U.S. 
commitment  to  the  security  of  the  ROK.   Stability  on  the  Korean 
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peninsula  —  the  historical  confluence  of  Japanese,  Chinese, 
Russian,  Korean,  and  U.S.  interests  —  is  inextricably  linked  to 
overall  regional  stability. 

The  Nuclear  Agreed  Framework  reached  in  October  1994  froze 
the  North  Korean's  nuclear  program  and  reduced  regional  as  well 
as  peninsular  tensions.   Even  though  North  Korea  has  complied 
with  the  provisions  of  the  agreement,  tensions  rise  and  fall  each 
time  negotiation  of  details  within  the  agreement  bog  down.   The 
North  continues  to  abide  by  the  Agreed  Framework's  step-by-step 
approach,  but  negotiations  remain  difficult.   Even  the  modest 
progress  last  June  in  the  U.S. -North  Korea  talks  in  Kuala  Lumpur, 
obtaining  Pyongyang's  acceptance  of  a  ROK-modei  reactor  and  a 
primary  ROK  role  in  the  Light  Water  Reactor  Project  (LWR)  does 
not  dilute  lingering  uncertainty.   Until  the  Agreed  Framework  is 
fully  implemented,  we  must  maintain  the  capability  to  enforce 
sanctions  or  any  other  economic  or  diplomatic  measures  designed 
to  induce  North  Korea  compliance  with  the  Agreement. 

Though  the  nuclear  question  is  prominent,  the  convergence  of 
three  additional  concerns  --  their  conventional  forces,  the 
leadership  situation,  and  the  potential  for  economic  collapse  -- 
demands  our  vigilance  as  well. 

North  Korea's  forward  deployed  conventional  military 
capability  poses  a  serious  obstacle  to  stability  on  the  Korean 
peninsula.   North  Korea  retains  a  standing  military  force  in 
excess  of  defensive  needs.   For  example,  it  maintains  a  standing 
army  of  over  one  million  soldiers,  the  majority  of  whom  are 
deployed  within  100  kilometers  of  the  demilitarized  zone  (DMZ) . 
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They  also  have  a  substantial  large-caliber  artillery  capability 
entrenched  along  the  DMZ  that  can  range  Seoul.   Recent  forward 
movements  of  aircraft,  restructuring  of  ground  units,  and  testing 
of  command  and  control  systems  display  efforts  to  maintain  viable 
military  capabilities  in  a  forward-deployed  posture. 

Two  years  after  Kim  Il-Sung's  death,  North  Korea  is  still 
undergoing  the  first  hereditary  transfer  of  power  under  a 
communist  regime.   The  rationale  for  the  delay  in  Kim  Chong-Il's 
formal  accession  to  key  posts  is  unclear,  but  one  thing  that  has 
not  changed  since  Kim  Il-Sung's  death  is  the  priority  placed  upon 
regime  survival.   If  Kim  Chong-Il  believes  his  survival  is 
threatened,  he  may  resort  to  the  military  option.   We  must  remain 
prepared  to  defend  against  such  an  attack. 

Poor  agricultural  techniques  and  severe  weather  contributed 
to  North  Korean  grain  production  shortfall.   This  shortfall 
triggered  an  unprecedented  appeal  for  foreign  assistance. 
Although  the  seriousness  of  this  problem  is  open  to 
interpretation,  we  can  assume  that  it  has  caused  additional 
stress  on  both  the  economic  and  political  systems. 

Meanwhile,  the  ROK  is  making  great  strides  as  a  nation. 
President  Kim  Young  Sam's  "globalization"  policy  has  taken  root 
and  we  have  seen  him  take  steps  to  enhance  the  ROK's  political 
and  economic  interests.   The  ROK's  relations  with  China,  Russia, 
Japan  and  Southeast  Asia  continue  to  improve. 

In  terms  of  relations  with  the  U.S.,  the  ROK  clearly  can  no 
longer  be  viewed  as  largely  dependent  on  the  U.S.  South  Koreans 
have  grown  into  full-fledged  partners.   The  assumption  of 
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operational  control  of  ROK  military  forces,  difficult  burden- 
sharing  negotiations  for  ROK  contributions  in  support  of  U.S. 
military  forces,  and  public  demand  for  a  review  of  the  ROK-U.S. 
Status  of  Forces  agreement  illustrate  their  change  in  attitude. 
Nevertheless,  continued  U.S.  military  presence  has  never  been 
brought  into  question  —  support  remains  widespread  throughout 
Korean  society.   Very  clearly,  our  security  relationship  is  one 
of  the  bonds  that  will  hold  our  countries  together  and  help  meet 
the  challenges  ahead. 

•  China   With  one-fifth  of  the  world's  population,  strategic 
nuclear  weapons,  veto  power  on  the  United  Nation's  Security 
Council,  and  a  dynamic  economy,  China  is  definitely  a  world  power 
--  a  proud  nation  grappling  with  change.   Our  relationship  with 
China  is  one  of  the  most  important  considerations  for  our 
strategy  of  Cooperative   Engagement. 

China  and  the  U.S.  have  many  areas  of  complementary 
interest.   An  approach  that  emphasizes  contact  and  dialogue  -- 
engagement  --  offers  the  greatest  promise  for  maintaining 
stability  of  the  Asia-Pacific  region.   Recent  military  contacts 
include  Chinese  participation  in  the  PACOM-sponsored  Pacific  Area 
Senior  Officer  Logistics  Seminar  in  September  and  the  visit  of 
the  USS  Fort  McHenry  to  Shanghai  in  January.   The  Chinese 
military  and  the  U.S.  military  have  maintained  contact  and 
provided  a  basis  for  continued  dialogue  even  during  times  of 
disagreement . 

The  People's  Liberation  Army  is  a  major  player  in  Chinese 
politics  and  remains  a  main  force  in  supporting  internal 
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stability,  economic  progress,  and  external  respect.   That  is  why 
our  growing  program  of  military  contacts  with  the  Chinese 
military  is  so  important.   As  China's  future  unfolds,  the  PLA 
will  continue  to  play  a  pivotal  role.   By  engaging  the  PLA 
directly,  we  can  help  promote  more  openness  in  the  Chinese 
national  security  apparatus,  including  its  military  institutions. 
Promoting  openness,  or  transparency,  about  Chinese  strategic 
intentions,  procurement,  budgeting  and  operating  procedures  will 
not  only  help  promote  confidence  among  China's  neighbors,  but  it 
will  also  lessen  the  chance  of  misunderstandings  or  incidents 
when  our  forces  operate  in  proximity  to  Chinese  military  forces. 

We  engage  the  Chinese  in  promising  regional  security 
dialogues  designed  to  convey  intentions  and  build  mutual 
confidence.   However,  the  ongoing  Chinese  exercises  opposite 
Taiwan  and  recent  missile  launches  to  areas  off  the  Taiwan  coast 
underscore  the  importance  of  our  efforts.   The  increased  emphasis 
of  PLA  training  exercises  on  multi-service  operations  reflects 
China's  efforts  to  increase  its  military  capability.   This  is 
coupled  with  Chinese  purchases  and  construction  of  sophisticated 
weapons  systems  and  efforts  to  streamline  force  structure.   At 
present  we  believe  China  has  only  a  limited,  but  increasing, 
capability  to  project  power  and  sustain  offensive  operations. 

We  have  made  it  very  clear  to  China  that  we  are  sticking  to 
our  one-China  policy  and  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  U.S.- 
China communiques  of  1972,  '79  and  '82.   We  have  reaffirmed  that 
we  have  no  intention  of  advocating  or  supporting  a  policy  of  two 
Chinas,  or  of  one  China,  one  Taiwan.   Now,  the  Chinese  have  to 
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show  that  they,  too,  want  a  peaceful  resolution  to  this  issue. 
Conducting  exercises  off  Taiwan  prior  to  the  23  March  Taiwan 
Presidential  election  sends  the  opposite  message. 

We  believe  the  best  long-term  approach  to  working  with  the 
Chinese  is  cohesive,  constructive  engagement  among  the  political, 
economic,  and  security  arenas.   PACOM  is  engaged  in  a  major  role 
in  the  security  piece  of  this  strategy. 

•  Russia   USPACOM  is  particularly  well  positioned  to  support 
the  Chairman's  Russia  Program  with  Pacific  Russia  through 
military  contacts.   Objectives  are  to  support  democratic  reforms, 
accelerate  the  deactivation  of  nuclear  weapons,  foster  mutual 
nuclear  disarmament,  encourage  counterproliferation,  and  lay 
groundwork  for  collaboration  in  regional  crises. 

To  accomplish  these  objectives,  we've  engaged  our  Russian 
Far  East  military  counterparts  across  the  board,  from  all 
services  and  all  ranks.   USPACOM  engaged  and  established  a  solid 
rapport  with  senior  military  commanders  in  the  Russian  Far  East. 
These  exchanges  triggered  top-down  approval  of  lower  level 
contacts  and,  perhaps  more  importantly,  the  release  of  resources 
to  conduct  them. 

We  also  had  success  in  setting  up  bilateral/multilateral 
exercises  and  unit  exchanges.   These  contacts  are  important  for 
both  training  value  and  the  opportunity  to  engage  and  develop 
rapport  between  mid-level  officers  --  the  future  leaders  of  our 
respective  militaries.   They  also  lay  groundwork  for  prospective 
multilateral  efforts  such  as  peacekeeping  and  disaster  relief  by 
enhancing  interoperability.   In  addition  to  the  military  contact 
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program,  PACOM  provided  one  carefully  tailored  airplane  load  of 
medical  supplies  following  the  earthquake  on  Sakhalin  Island,  as 
well  as  supporting  another  private  sector  relief  effort. 

The  next  step  in  the  evolution  of  our  U.S. -Russia  program 
will  be  towards  increasingly  complex  combined  operations  and 
multilateral  military  contacts.   Our  program  has  bred  broader 
acceptance  of  the  "new"  Russian  military  in  the  region,  as 
evidenced  by  expanding  military-to-military  contacts  between 
Russia  and  Korea,  China,  and  even  Japan.   These  relationships 
will  help  to  further  integrate  Russia  into  the  Pacific  community. 
The  best  measure  of  our  success  is  our  program  has  encouraged 
additional  downsizing  and  restructuring  of  Russian  Far  East 
forces  for  defense,  thus  contributing  to  regional  stability. 

We  could  not  have  conducted  these  U.S. -Russia  military 
contacts  without  the  support  of  Nunn-Lugar  funding  provided  under 
the  Cooperative  Threat  Reduction  Program.   We  have  already  reaped 
tremendous  benefits  from  this  rather  modest  investment.   As  we 
continue  to  engage  the  Russian  military  leadership,  we  expect 
even  more  benefits.   Continued  funding  of  this  program  is 
essential . 

•  Vietnam   Two  significant  milestones  for  Vietnam  in  mid- 
1995  were  gaining  ASEAN  membership  and  opening  of  full  diplomatic 
relations.   The  focus  of  our  military  relationship  with  Vietnam 
continues  to  be  the  effort  to  achieve  the  fullest  possible 
accounting  for  our  POW-MIA  from  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Vietnamese  cooperation  with  this  effort  remains  good,  and  we 
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foresee  no  impediments  to  continued  progress  in  accomplishing 
this  goal. 

•  Cambodia   It  is  important  that  we  sustain  our  efforts  to 
ensure  Cambodia  can  carry  out  their  1998  elections.   The  Khmer 
Rouge  threat  to  the  government  is  low  as  the  government  continues 
to  make  gains  and  attract  Khmer  Rouge  defectors.   However,  the 
level  of  assistance  required  for  Royal  Cambodian  Armed  Forces 
(RCAF)  reform  and  reorganization  remains  large  and  beyond  the 
capabilities  of  one  nation.   We  see  a  definite  need  to  continue 
assistance  'such  as  demining,  road  building,  and  English  language 
training. 

•  Thailand  As  a  treaty  ally,  Thailand  has  a  long  history  of 
collective  security  with  the  U.S.   Our  Joint  Task  Force  Full 
Accounting  (JTF-FA)  detachment  in  Bangkok  is  the  anchor  for 
logistics  support  of  JTF-FA  detachments  in  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
Cambodia.   Since  the  U.S.  closure  of  Philippine  bases,  Thailand 
has  become  the  most  heavily  used  training  destination  in  the 
region.   The  Joint  and  Combined  Thai-U.S.  COBRA  GOLD  Exercises 
head  the  list  of  over  40  annual  events.   Our  military-to-military 
relationship  is  one  of  the  most  productive  in  theater. 

•  Indonesia   Indonesia  is  the  world's  fourth  largest  nation 
in  terms  of  population  and  the  world's  largest  Muslim  nation.   It 
occupies  a  strategic  position  astride  major  international  sea 
lanes  and  has  immense  natural  resources.   Indonesia  plays  a  key 
leadership  and  mediating  role  in  the  region,  recently  completing 
a  3-year  tenure  as  the  chair  of  the  Non-Aligned  Movement.   Our 
military  forces  enjoy  solid  professional  relations,  although  the 
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suspension  of  IMET  for  Indonesia  had  been  an  impediment  to  that 
relationship.   The  resumption  of  expanded  IMET  this  year  and  the 
expansion  of  our  military-to-military  relations  point  to 
positive,  mutually  beneficial  relationship  with  this  important 
Southeast  Asian  nation. 

•  India   India  and  Pakistan  are  longtime  rivals  due  to 
border  disputes  and  ethnic  differences.   The  two  have  gone  to  war 
three  times  since  partition  in  1947  and  have  come  close  to  war 
many  times.   Our  key  objective  is  to  reduce  tensions  in  the 
disputed  Kashmir  region.   Ultimately,  tha  long-term  solution  must 
be  an  Indian-Pakistani  one.   We  maintain  a  robust  peacetime 
engagement  program  that  has  ultimately  led  to  broader  political 
engagement  with  India.   Last  year  witnessed  both  the  signing  of 
the  "Agreed  Minute  on  U.S. -Indian  Defense  Cooperation"  and  the 
inaugural  Defense  Policy  Group  meeting  here  in  Washington.   Both 
of  these  events  build  on  four  years  of  dramatic  improvement  and 
provide  an  overarching  framework  for  our  future  military 
relations . 

•  The  Region  Overall   This  statement  can  not  address  every 
nation  that  is  important  to  us  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region. 
Australia,  for  example,  is  a  critical  ally  and  traditional  friend 
that  shares  our  values,  interests,  and  world  view.   Australia's 
participation  in  combined  exercises,  operation  of  joint  defense 
facilities,  and  granting  of  access  to  U.S.  ships  and  aircraft  is 
absolutely  essential  to  our  forward  presence.   In  the 
Philippines,  our  post-bases  relationship  remains  strong,  firmly 
rooted  in  our  shared  histories  and  a  long-standing  mutual  defense 
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treaty  arrangement.   Singapore  continues  to  provide  U.S.  access 
to  excellent  naval  and  air  facilities,  while  strongly  supporting 
U.S.  forward  presence.   In  Laos  we  are  preparing  to  expand 
demining  and  unexploded  ordinance  removal  operations.  Throughout 
the  region,  the  Cooperative   Engagement   strategy  is  effectively 
advancing  U.S.  interests. 

WHAT  WE  NEED 

•  Ready  Forces   My  top  priority  is  readiness,  readiness  to 
fight  and  win  our  Nation's  wars.   Warfighting  is  the  raison 
d'etre  for  the  Pacific  Command.   Our  forces  must  be  ready  to 
execute  our  portion  of  the  Bottom  Up  Review  task  of  fighting  two 
nearly-simultaneous  Major  Regional  Conflicts.   Ready  forces 
provide  this  country  with  a  credible  deterrent  against  challenges 
to  our  interests;  and  if  deterrence  fails,  our  ready  forces  can 
buy  time  or  make  room  for  the  other  elements  of  national  power  to 
work.   Our  forces  must  also  be  ready  to  engage  in  other  military 
operations;  to  execute  a  wide  range  of  tasks  that  demonstrate  our 
commitment  and  resolve. 

A  ready  force  must  have  quality  people,  realistic  training, 
modern  technology,  and  sound  tactics.   A  shortcoming  in  any  of 
these  areas  could  jeopardize  the  war-winning  capability  of  our 
forces  and  consequently  reduce  its  effectiveness  in  peacetime  as 
a  deterrent  to  aggression.   We  must  also  have  the  capability  to 
mobilize  and  project  our  forces;  they  must  have  tactical, 
operational,  and  strategic  reach. 
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•  Forward  Presence   We  need  to  maintain  our  forward  presence 
not  only  for  crisis  response,  but  for  reassurance  of  our 
commitment  to  the  region  as  well.   There  is  no  clearer  signal  of 
our  long-term  commitment  than  the  presence  of  our  forward  forces. 
Our  presence  is  welcomed.   Evidence  of  regional  support  for  our 
engagement  comes  through  offers  for  access  to  ship  repair  and 
logistics  facilities  and  periodic  access  to  training  areas  and 
air  space.   The  best  way  to  deter  regional  aggression,  to 
perpetuate  the  region's  robust  growth  and  promote  our  own 
interests  is  through  forward  presence. 

•  Humanitarian  Demining   The  restrictions  now  imposed  on  our 
demining  assistance  programs  inhibit  our  operations  in  Cambodia 
and  will  undercut  all  mine  clearance  initiatives  in  Laos.   Our 
main  assistance  to  Cambodia,  to  the  Cambodian  Mine  Action  Center, 
has  been  provided  through  this  successful  program.   The  Lao  are 
now  building  their  national  clearance  program.   Progress  in  both 
countries  would  stall  without  the  grant-basis  for  supplies  and 
demolitions  to  conduct  operations  after  U.S.  trainers  depart,  and 
per  diem  and  travel  for  our  trainers.   We  urge  you  to  reinstate 
the  authority  to  use  Overseas  Humanitarian,  Disaster,  and  Civic 
Aid  funds  for  core  costs  of  this  important  humanitarian  effort. 

•  Foreign  Military  Interaction   We  gain  tremendous  strategic 
leverage  from  low-cost,  high-payoff  military-to-military  programs 
employing  our  key  strategic  advantage:  our  people.   From 
participation  in  technical  demonstrations  to  multilateral 
conferences  to  high-level  visits,  we  will  continue  to  maintain  an 
adequate  level  of  reassurance  through  direct  interaction  and 
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exchange.   These  quality  contacts  are  not  "nice-to-have,"  they 
are  critical  activities  with  strategic,  long-term  investments  of 
extraordinary  payoff  to  our  interests. 

•  International  Military  Education  and  Training   One  of  our 
most  cost  effective  Cooperative  Engagement   reassurance  activities 
is  the  training  of  young  military  leaders  from  the  USPACOM  AOR  in 
the  U.S.   The  exposure  to  American  values  contributes  to  the  goal 
of  a  more  democratic  world.   These  foreign  leaders  see  firsthand 
the  proper  role(s)  of  the  military  in  a  democracy.   Additionally, 
the  long-lasting  friendships  formed  between  international 
classmates  creates  an  unsurpassed  opportunity  for  future 
professional  communication.   As  these  students  return  home,  and 
ascend  to  positions  of  prominence  in  military  and  government 
positions,  the  positive  value  and  influence  expand  to  an  even 
greater  scope.   If  we  do  not  make  the  personal  contacts  now  with 
the  region's  future  military  leadership,  we  forgo  irretrievable 
opportunities  for  future  cooperation  and  influence. 

•  Multilateral  Military  Activities   The  conventional  wisdom 
has  been  that  the  Asia-Pacific  region  offers  little  potential  for 
multilateral  activities.   As  economic  bonds  strengthen  and  expand 
and  the  need  for  cooperative  arrangements  rises,  that  wisdom  is 
quickly  becoming  dated.   In  my  tenure,  I've  already  participated 
in  two  multilateral  conferences,  one  with  the  special  operations 
experts  from  the  region  and  the  other  with  ASEAN  Regional  Forum 
representatives.   Although  not  a  substitute  for  bilateral 
dialogue,  there  are  considerable  efficiencies  gained  in  time  and 
money.   By  moving  carefully,  at  the  pace  with  which  our  allies 
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and  friends  in  the  region  are  comfortable,  multilateral  military 
activities  will  supplement  (but  not  supplant)  our  extensive 
bilateral  engagement  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region. 

The  ASEAN  Regional  Forum  is  the  principal  multilateral 
regional  security  dialogue  and  it  has  made  great  strides  in 
addressing  security  related  topics  of  mutual  interest,  such  as 
confidence  building,  peacekeeping  operations,  and  civil  search 
and  rescue.   As  a  standing  forum  for  open  dialogue  and 
consultation,  the  Regional  Forum  is  an  agent  for  expanded 
cooperation  and  stability.   We  seek  to  complement  our  bilateral 
security  ties  through  continued  support  of  ARF  initiatives. 

•  Asia-Pacific  Center  for  Security  Studies   We  have  already 
enhanced  dialogue  and  cooperation  among  regional  leaders  through 
several  Center-supported  conferences  like  the  ASEAN  Regional 
Forum's  Inter-sessional  Meeting  on  Search  and  Rescue  co-hosted  by 
the  U.S.  and  Singapore  governments.   We  expect  the  inaugural 
session  of  the  College  of  Security  Studies  to  start  later  this 
year.   This  College  represents  a  highly-leveraged,  long-term 
investment  in  the  region's  future  leadership.   They'll  study  the 
interrelationship  of  the  diplomatic,  political,  economic,  and 
military  policies  dealing  with  regional  security  issues.   By 
studying  together,  they  will  develop  mutual  understanding  and 
personal  relationships  that  will  reinforce  a  habit  of 
cooperation.   We  appreciate  the  support  that  took  the  Asia- 
Pacific  Center  from  concept  to  reality.   With  your  continued 
interest,  the  Center's  potential  can  be  realized. 
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•  Military  Construction   My  top  military  construction 
requirements  are  warfighting  infrastructure  and  quality  of  life 
projects.   Military  construction  and  infrastructure  are  key 
components  of  Pacific  Command's  readiness.   The  infrastructure  in 
the  Pacific  is  our  platform  for  launching  our  Cooperative 
Engagement   strategy.   Under  the  "places  not  bases"  concept,  we 
have  reduced  our  military  base  footprint  in  the  Pacific.   What 
remains  is  vital  infrastructure  that  must  be  properly  maintained 
and  renewed  with  new  facilities  when  mission  or  economics  require 
that  capital  investment.   The  FY97  PACOM  MILCON  program  contains 
47  projects  worth  about  $680M  (Fig  A) .   Our  critical  concerns 
are : 

The  Army's  Host  Nation  Funded  Construction  (HNFC)  program  is 
critical  to  safe  and  quality  construction  of  facilities  in  Japan 
and  Korea.   The  Government  of  Japan  (GOJ)  provides  approximately 
$1B  in  construction  each  year  under  the  Facilities  Improvement 
Program  (FIP).   However,  FIP  does  not  pay  for  U.S.  government 
surveillance  funds  to  ensure  facilities  meet  U.S.  quality  and 
safety  standards.   In  FY97  the  Army  requires  a  minimum  of  $20M  in 
Host  Nation  Support  funds  for  the  Pacific  with  a  portion  going  to 
fund  oversight  on  FIP  construction  in  Japan  and  a  portion  going 
to  fund  oversight  on  Combined  Defense  Improvement  Projects  (CDIP) 
in  Korea.   The  return  on  this  investment  is  60:1;  for  every 
dollar  we  spend,  the  host  government  spends  $60.   We  also  need 
O&M  dollars  to  maintain  and  repair  facilities  and  MILCON  dollars 
for  housing  operations. 
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We  all  know  the  tremendous  contribution  made  by  our  people 
serving  in  Korea.   These  people  deserve  our  support  and  count  on 
us  to  provide  military  construction  funds  to  improve  their  living 
conditions.   New  barracks,  dining  facilities,  and  support 
facilities  are  still  in  need  of  MILCON  dollars  in  excess  of  the 
$100M  annual  contribution  by  the  ROK.   Due  to  the  high  inflation 
rate,  the  increase  represents  only  3%  real  growth  in  the  ROK 
contribution.   You  provided  $35M  in  FY95  and  FY96  to  fund 
critical  quality  of  life  projects.   I  request  your  continued 
support  of  $40M  in  FY97  for  three  barracks  projects  on  our  front 
line  bases  in  Korea.   Our  troops  there  deserve  support. 

We  are  starting  to  correct  the  housing  problem  that  our 
families  have  endured  for  so  long.   The  completion  of  replacement 
housing  is  encouraging  to  our  service  and  family  members  and  a 
great  morale  builder,  but  we  must  continue  our  full-court  press 
to  improve  their  quality  of  life.   Most  of  the  construction 
budget  for  FY97  is  dedicated  to  improving  the  family  housing  and 
barracks  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Guam,  Korea,  California  and 
Washington.   Our  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen  and  Marines  appreciate 
your  commitment  to  improving  their  quality  of  life. 

At  the  same  time  our  en  route  infrastructure,  particularly 
our  aging  POL  system,  is  reaching  the  end  of  its  service  life. 
Many  facilities  that  were  constructed  during  the  1940-1950  time 
frame  are  in  need  of  major  repair  or  replacement.   Real  property 
maintenance  accounts  for  essential  facility  repairs  are  "must 
pay"  costs  that  continue  to  escalate.   Readiness  is  degraded  by 
hollow  infrastructure  which  is  what  happens  when  our  facilities 
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fall  into  disrepair,  or  when  we  shift  O&M  funds  to  perform 
incremental  maintenance  on  those  facilities. 

•  People  The  nexus  of  all  of  our  efforts,  in  modernization, 
in  the  refinement  of  joint  doctrine,  and  in  demanding,  realistic 
training  is  our  people.   Quality  of  life  is  not  a  frill.   It  is 
imperative  to  attracting  and  retaining  the  most  motivated, 
intelligent,  and  dedicated  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  and  Marines 
in  the  world.   By  sustaining  support  for  housing,  compensation, 
retirement  and  medical  benefits,  we  not  only  send  a  clear  message 
of  appreciation  to  service  men  and  women  in  uniform  today,  but  we 
ensure  that  the  military  of  tomorrow  will  maintain  its  stature  as 
the  world's  preeminent  fighting  force.   Our  strategic  advantage 
today  is  our  people.   Your  continued  support  of  quality  of  life 
improvements  will  ensure  that  we  hold  that  advantage  in  the 
future. 

CONCLUSION 

With  the  dynamics  of  the  Asia-Pacific  region  having  a 
greater  and  greater  impact  on  the  our  Nation's  interests,  it  is 
imperative  that  we  continue  our  commitment  to  and  engagement  with 
countries  and  militaries  of  this  pivotal  area.  Cooperative 
Engagement    is  a  solid  framework  that  works  today  and  it  has 
inherent  flexibility  to  work  in  the  future.   The  regional 
assessment  not  only  highlights  successes,  but  also  provides 
additional  rationale  for  our  continued  engagement  in  this  vital, 
potentially  dangerous  area.    With  your  support,  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Pacific  Command  stand  ready  to  contribute  to  the 
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security  necessary  for  peace  and  prosperity  well  into  the  Twenty- 
first  Century  —  the  Pacific  Century. 
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PACOM  MILCON  AND  HOUSING  PROJECTS 


Warfighting  Infrastructure 


Squadron  Operations  /  AMU  Hangar,  Elmendorf  AK 


$19.4 
$  2.1 


Upgrade  Storm  Drainage,  Elmendorf  AK 


POL  Hydrant  Fueling  System,  Elmendorf  AK 


$18.0 
$  4.0 


Automated  Field  Firing  Range,  MCB  Pendleton,  CA 


Maintenance  Facility,  MCB  Pendleton,  CA 


$  9.1 


Aircraft  Parking  Apron  Expansion,  MCB  Pendleton,  CA 


$  2.6 


Runway  Overran  Improvements,  MCB  Pendleton,  CA 


$  1.4 


Transportation  Infrastructure,  MCB  Pendleton,  CA 


$  2.3 


Dredging,  North  Island,  CA 


$49.9 


Ship  Maintenance  Facility,  North  Island,  CA 


$27.0 


Underwater   Systems    Facility,    San   Diego, 


$  2.0 


Oily  Waste  Collection  System,  San  Diego,  CA 


$  7.1 


SOF  Adv  Seal  Delivery  System  Fac,  Pearl  Harbor,  HI 


$12.8 


Pier  -  Everett,  WA 


$14.8 


Road  Upgrade,  Yakima,  WA 


$  2.5 


Quality  of  Life  Projects 


Family  Housing  Fire  Station,  Eielson  AK 


$  3.0 


Replace  Family  Housing,  72  units,  Eielson,  AK 


$21.1 


Replace  Family  Housing,  276  units,  Lemoore,  CA 


$39.8 


BEQ,  MCB  Pendleton,  CA 


$10.1 


BEQ,  MCB  Pendleton,  CA 


$11.8 


BEQ,  MCB  Pendleton,  CA 


$12.5 


Family  Housing,  128  units,  MCB  Pendleton,  CA 


$19.5 


Physical  Fitness  Center,  MCB  Pendleton,  CA 


$  4.2 


Medical  Clinic  Edson  Ridge,  MCB  Pendleton,  CA 


$  3.3 


BEQ  and  Messing  Facility,  North  Island,  CA 


$17.0 


Replace  Family  Housing,  366  Units,  San  Diego,  CA 


$48.7 


Child  Development  Center,  Twenty  Nine  Palms,  CA 


$  4.0 


Community  Center,  Twenty  Nine  Palms,  CA 


$  2.0 


Housing  Office,  Twenty  Nine  Palms,  CA 


$  1.0 


Improve  Family  Housing,  Andersen  AFB  Guam 


$  8.8 


Improve  Family  Housing,  PWC  Guam 


$11.9 


Improve  Family  Housing,  NCTAMS  West  Guam 


$  6.7 


Road  Improvements,  Helemano,  HI 


$  4.0 


Improvements  to  Family  Housing,  Hickam  AFB  HI 


$16.6 


Replace  Family  Housing,  Kaneohe  MCB  HI 


$11.9 


Replacement  Housing  &  Community  Cntr,  Moanaloa  HI 


$52.6 


BEQ  Modernization,  NavSta  Pearl  Harbor  HI 


$19.6 


Improvements  to  Family  Housing,  Pearl  Harbor  HI 


$13.8 


Replace  Family  Housing,  Schofield  Barracks  HI 


$10.0 


BEQ,  Sub  Base  Pearl  Harbor  HI 


$30.5 


BEQ  Modernization,  SubBase  Pearl  Harbor  HI 


$  5.4 


Whole  Barracks  Renewal,  Camp  Red  Cloud  ROK 


$14.0 


Whole  Barracks  Renewal,  Camp  Casey  ROK 


$16.0 


Enlisted  Dorm,  Osan  AB  ROK 


$  9. 


BEQ,  Everett,  WA 


$10.9 


Family  Housing,  100  units,  Everett,  WA 


$15.0 


Barracks  Phase  2A,  Fort  Lewis,  WA 


FIG   A 
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Mr.  Young.  We  will  proceed  with  General  Luck  before  we  get 
into  questions. 

Welcome,  we  are  glad  to  have  you  back  with  us.  We  look  forward 
to  your  statement. 

Summary  Statement  of  General  Luck 

General  Luck.  Initially,  I  would  like  to  make  a  quick  correction 
to  the  record.  Most  of  these  people  that  you  see  here  behind  me  are 
not  with  me.  They  are  in  direct  support  of  the  Marines. 

The  next  thing  I  would  like  to  say  is  an  up-front  apology  to  Mr. 
Murtha.  I  am  sorry,  but  the  charts  I  had  gotten  together  to  brief 
you  with,  I  got  separated  from. 

Mr.  Murtha.  Did  you  bring  the  pool  stick  to  help  Dicks  out? 

General  Luck.  I  couldn't.  That  is  why  I  brought  the  other.  I 
know  he  is  still  saying  that  he  beat  you.  You  don't  know  that,  but 
he  says  that  when  you  are  not  around. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  back  here,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  just  a  few 
brief  remarks. 

NORTH  KOREA  THREAT 

First  of  all,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  risk  of  war  on  the 
peninsula  currently  is  low,  but  it  is  still  a  very,  very  dangerous  and 
unpredictable  adversary  that  we  face  there.  I  will  try  to  explain 
that  in  these  brief  remarks. 

The  threat  remains  very  real,  very  dangerous  because  of  the  size 
of  the  military  force  in  the  North,  in  excess  of  a  million-man  army. 
They  are  postured,  as  you  know,  offensively  very  much  at  the 
southern  part  of  their  part  of  the  peninsula.  However,  we  assess, 
and  I  think  quite  accurately,  that  their  readiness  has  really  taken 
a  hit  here  this  last  year.  It  has  been  reduced  because  the  winter 
training  cycle  in  effect  was  a  nonevent.  They  really  didn't  have  it 
this  year.  This,  coupled  with  the  terrible  dilemma  that  their  econ- 
omy is  in,  suggests  that  readiness  is  probably  down;  but  that  is  not 

to  be  too  proud  of  because  of  the  same  two  things. .  When 

they  should  have  been  training,  they  have  been  working  very,  very 
hard  to  build  that  loyalty  thing  and  pull  their  people  back  under 
control.  That  is  our  feeling. 

INTERNAL  SITUATION  IN  NORTH  KOREA 

It  is  a  very,  very  closed  society.  This  is  what  we  think;  this  is 
not  what  we  know.  A  lot  of  people  that  talk  with  great  authority 
about  what  is  going  on  in  North  Korea  need  to  be  suspect  up  front 
until  you  can  get  further  at,  where  did  you  get  this  information 
from,  because  this  is  a  very  closed  society.  We  don't  understand 
that  probably  this  North  Korean  attempt  at  Communism  is  the  fur- 
thest to  the  right  of  any  Communist  state  we  have  seen.  They  are 
really  into  this  and  are  using,  in  my  estimation,  this  large  military 
force  to  control  that  population.  We  believe  the  people  are  starving 
up  there  and  that  they  are  going  to  some  drastic  means  to  protect 
their  personal  survival. 

I  will  give  you  a  quick  insight.  We  have  captured  about  three  of 
these  rascals  over  the  last  year.  I  may  have  told  you  this  already. 
When  we  get  them  down  and  clean  them  up  and  check  them  out 
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medically  and  weigh  them,  they  weigh  about  40  kilo,  which  is 
around  80,  85  pounds,  very,  very  skinny.  As  we  make  it  they  are 
the  same  size  as  all  their  friends,  so  as  we  watch  them  through  our 
"special  stuff,"  and  they  go  back  in  their  units,  they  are  all  about 
the  same  size. 

Number  one,  they  are  not  doing  well  nutritionally.  I  think  if  you 
sat  them  next  to  the  South  Korean  People,  it  is  amazing,  the 
height  and  weight  of  the  South  Koreans  continues  to  get  bigger  and 
bigger.  Plus,  I  think,  it  is  getting  worse  and  worse.  They  do  not 
know  how  to  farm,  how  to  protect  their  soil;  and  it  is  not  going  to 
get  better. 

Media  people  will  report  and  come  back  with  different  kinds  of 
stories,  but  I  think  they  are  a  bit  naive,  because  I  think  the  North 
Koreans  control  what  they  see  and  how  they  see  it.  My  opinion  is, 
the  further  away  from  Pyongyang  you  get  proportionally,  the  worse 
things  are.  I  think  that  the  news  media  that  goes  there  gets  to  see 
things  from  a  top  down  perspective. 

So  we  don't  know  a  lot,  but  we  know  that  the  primary  issue  that 
they  are  going  to  protect  is  survival  of  the  regime.  That  is  the  num- 
ber one  issue. 

We  don't  know  whether  they  are  going  to  implode  or  explode,  and 
the  problem,  even  worse  is  regardless  of  which  one  happens,  how 
do  we  know  that  initially?  That  would  be  a  problem.  Even  if  they 
implode,  there  will  be  a  certain  degree  of  stuff  that  goes  on  attend- 
ant to  that.  I  am  concerned  that  the  rational  thought  could  be  over- 
come by  political  survival  on  the  perception  that  is  what  they  need 
to  do,  and  we  could  be  at  war  there  very  quickly  over  some  really 
bad  reasons. 

CINC  PRIORITIES 

The  way  to  counter  this  threat,  what  we  have  done  and  continue 
to  do  over  the  recent  years  since  the  Korean  War,  stay  strong,  stay 
vigilant,  stay  ready;  and  we  are  doing  that.  My  priorities  are  readi- 
ness, modernization  and  quality  of  life.  This  Committee  has  been 
very  helpful  to  me  and  to  my  Soldiers,  Sailors,  Airmen  and  Ma- 
rines, particularly  in  the  military  construction — MilCon  business. 
As  most  of  you  know,  military  construction  stopped  in  Korea  for  in 
excess  of  5  years  because  peace  broke  out  there  in  1991,  we 
thought;  and  consciously  our  country,  our  Congress  said,  let's  not 
spend  any  money  there  if  we  are  coming  out.  That  made  sense  and 
then  that  reversed. 

But  the  construction — we  have  corrected  that.  This  year  we  have 
$35  million  in  our  MilCon  account,  and  we  need  that;  actually,  we 
need  a  bit  more.  Next  year,  it  is  up  to  $40  million,  and  that  is 
about  what  we  need  for  5  years  if  we  are  going  to  stay  in. 

Infrastructure,  family  housing,  these  are  important  because  they 
go  back  to  people,  to  readiness.  And  this  business  is  art,  not 
science,  won  with  people,  not  machines. 

This  shovel  I  brought  back  to  this  Committee  is  part  of  the  cere- 
monial turning  of  the  earth,  the  first  set  of  two  barracks  at  Camp 
Casey,  Korea,  Second  Infantry  Division.  I  brought  this  back  to  give 
to  Julie  Pacquing  and  her  guys.  Thanks. 

Sir,  that  is  the  end  of  my  statement. 

[The  statement  of  General  Luck  follows:] 
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1996  CINC  CFC/UNC/USFK'S 

STATEMENT  TO  CONGRESS 

MARCH  13, 1996 

Mister  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the  committee: 

It  is  a  distinct  honor  to  present  you  my  views  on  the  current  security 
situation  on  the  Korean  peninsula.  I  anticipate  this  will  be  my  last 
opportunity  to  share  my  assessments  and  strategic  vision  with  you  as  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  United  Nations  Command,  Combined  Forces 
Command  and  United  States  Forces  Korea.  I  will  address  today's 
potentially  volatile  situation  on  the  Korean  peninsula,  as  well  as  my 
impressions  of  the  ROK  and  the  ROK-US  alliance,  and  finally,  my  vision  for 
the  future  of  my  area  of  responsibility  and  the  surrounding  area. 

First,  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  every  member  of  the 
command,  American  and  Korean,  and  for  America's  continued  support  of 
our  forces  in  Korea.  Unquestionably,  America's  unwavering  support  is 
singularly  the  most  important  factor  in  regional  stability  in  Northeast  Asia 
over  the  past  40  years.  However,  this  stability  is  fragile  at  best  due  to  the 
massive  forces  within  the  Democratic  People's  Republic  of  Korea  (DPRK). 
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North  Korea  remains  a  source  of  unpredictability  and  potential 
danger  for  the  region.  Its  excessive  emphasis  on  its  military  machine  at  the 
expense  of  basic  economic,  political  and  social  programs  poses  a  severe 
threat  to  its  neighbors.  Even  with  a  badly  deteriorating  economy  and  years 
of  poor  harvests,  North  Korea  continues  to  give  priority  to  its  military 
structure.  The  DPRK  remains  an  isolated  society  whose  centrally  controlled 
economy  is  a  total  failure.  This  lone  remaining  closed,  militaristic,  and 
Stalinist  society  has  not  learned  the  lessons  of  its  revisionist  comrades.  As 
the  DPRK's  comrades  have  recognized  the  failures  of  their  societies  and 
have  turned  to  the  "West"  and  a  more  market-oriented  economy,  the  North 
Koreans  have  become  even  more  entrenched  in  their  outdated  principles. 
Further,  as  the  North  Korean's  economic  situation  worsens,  their 
provocative  actions  and  rhetoric  become  even  more  threatening  and 
unpredictable  toward  the  ROK. 

Systemic  failure,  combined  with  this  past  summer's  flooding,  has 
created  severe  food  shortages  throughout  North  Korea.  After  decades  of 
self-imposed  isolation,  its  desperate  food  situation  has  caused  the  DPRK  to 
seek  unprecedented  assistance  from  outside  agencies  and  countries. 
However,  this  aid  has  fallen  far  short  of  the  estimated  3  million  tons  still 
required  to  feed  its  people.  Compounding  their  dire  situation  is  a  lack  of 
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hard  currency  and  incredible  expenditures  for  military  capabilities  and 
operations,  which  equate  to  almost  30%  of  their  GNP. 

As  we  watch  this  situation  and  the  severe  food  shortage  develop  in 
the  DPRK,  the  question  is  not:  Will  this  country  disintegrate?  But  rather, 
how  will  it  disintegrate,  by  implosion  or  explosion?  And  when?  We  worry 
that  in  a  very  short  period,  this  country  will  either  collapse  or  take  aggressive 
actions  against  the  South  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  divert  attention  from  its 
internal  situation.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  leadership  in  Pyongyang  is 
not,  or  will  not,  remain  cohesive  enough  to  make  "rational  decisions."  With 
all  of  that  in  mind,  you  can  understand  our  concern  over  the  volatility  of  their 
situation. 

Compounding  the  crisis  is  the  DPRK's  continued  effort  to  undermine 
the  United  Nations  Military  Armistice  Commission  (MAC)  and  their  failure  to 
comply  with  long  established  protocols  of  the  UNC  Armistice  Agreement.  In 
the  spring  of  1994,  the  DPRK  announced  that  it  no  longer  recognized  the 
MAC.  Since  that  time,  the  situation  has  deteriorated  to  the  point  that 
currently,  I  have  no  means  to  communicate  with  the  military  members  of  the 
DPRK.  They  refuse  to  meet  with  us  at  Panmunjom  on  Armistice  related 
issues,  and  they  refuse  to  talk  to  us  on  the  telephone  when  we've  called  to 
protest  Armistice  violations.  At  times,  their  duty  officers  have  failed  to 
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answer  the  phone  or  have  told  us  outright  they  are  not  authorized  to  discuss 
Armistice-related  issues.  This  obviously  would  inhibit  our  ability  to  defuse  a 
situation  should  something  happen  along  the  Demilitarized  Zone  (DMZ). 

Despite  their  internal  situation  and  the  other  factors  that  I  have 
described,  it  is  the  DPRK's  tremendous  offensive  military  capability,  its 
forward  posture,  and  its  stockpiles  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  which 
cause  my  greatest  concern.  The  DPRK's  military  developments  are  overtly 
offensive  and  threatening.  North  Korea  is  offensively  arrayed  across  the 
DMZ  with  a  formidable  force  of  over  one  million  men  and  equipment.  They 
are  capable  of  striking  at  the  heart  of  Seoul  without  moving  a  single  piece  of 
their  vast  arsenal  forward.  Further,  though  we  are  confident  the  US-DPRK 
Agreed  Framework  has  stymied  their  nuclear  efforts,  they  still  retain  the 
capability  to  wreak  mass  havoc  with  their  inventory  of  conventional 
weapons.  Most  recently,  their  combat  aircraft  have  been  redeployed  to  new 
locations  near  the  DMZ,  requiring  only  six  minutes  flying  time  to  the 
Republic  of  Korea's  Blue  House,  the  home  of  President  Kim  Young  Sam,  or 
for  that  matter,  to  Yongsan,  my  headquarters  and  home  to  our  largest 
concentration  of  dependents. 

Confronting  this  menace  are  the  finest  forces  in  the  world.  My 
people,  both  military  and  civilian,  American  and  Korean,  are  committed  to 
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deterring  aggression  in  our  theater  of  operation.  However,  if  deterrence 
fails,  and  the  adversary  miscalculates,  we  stand  ready  to  fight  and  win. 

Let  me  take  a  minute  to  talk  about  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  the 
US-ROK  alliance.  The  success  of  Northeast  Asia  in  general,  and  the 
Republic  of  Korea  in  particular,  has  its  roots  in  the  security  established 
through  our  regional  alliances.  Together,  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  United 
States  of  America  have  formed  a  commitment,  as  represented  in  our  Mutual 
Defense  Treaty,  which  has  created  an  effective  deterrence  against 
aggression  by  the  DPRK.  The  Republic  of  Korea,  one  of  Asia's  greatest 
success  stories,  has  moved  from  a  subsistence  economy  to  advanced 
manufacturing  in  a  little  over  a  generation.  Although  confronted  by  the 
world's  4th  largest  Army,  the  Republic  of  Korea,  aided  in  great  measure  by 
our  forward  presence  and  commitment,  has  developed  an  economy  that 
has  grown  to  the  12th  largest  in  the  world.  The  people  of  Korea  continually 
demonstrate  their  commitment  to  the  alliance.  They  have  stood  shoulder-to- 
shoulder  with  their  American  brethren  from  the  38th  parallel  on  the  DMZ  to 
the  jungles  of  Vietnam.  When  called  upon,  the  Korean  people  have 
contributed  what  they  could,  when  they  could,  to  preserve  and  strengthen 
our  mutually  beneficial  alliance.  A  vivid  and  current  example  is  the  recently 
concluded  multi-year  burden  sharing  agreement  signed  this  past  November. 
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This  agreement  provides  the  United  States  government  $330M  in  1996  and 
increases  1 0  per  cent  per  year  in  1 997  and  1 998.  Last  year,  Korea  spent 
about  $13.8  billion  on  its  armed  services,  3.3%  of  its  GNP.  Within  this 
budget,  the  South  Korean  government  has  continued  to  purchase  many 
advanced  weapon  systems  from  the  United  States.  Last  year  alone, 
through  its  Force  Improvement  Program  (FIP),  the  Republic  of  Korea  bought 
from  the  United  States  Q37  counter  battery  radars,  P-3  Orions,  LANTIRN 
night  vision  systems  for  their  high  performance  aircraft,  HARM,  Harpoon, 
Sparrow,  AMRAAM,  and  TOW  missiles,  six  CH-47  helicopters,  and  spare 
parts  for  its  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force.  Additionally,  the  ROK  government 
continues  to  upgrade  its  Air  Forces  through  its  Korean  Fighter  Program 
(KFP).  The  KFP  is  a  major  purchase  of  120  F16C/D  aircraft  for  $5.2  billion. 
To  date,  the  ROK  has  received  21  of  these  fighters.  Their  total  US 
procurements  for  1995  were  worth  $957.4  million.  These  procurements  not 
only  contribute  to  American  jobs  but  improve  interoperability  between  ROK 
and  US  forces.  Finally,  it  was  announced  recently  that  between  now  and 
2001 ,  the  ROK  will  spend  $1 1 3B  in  a  5-year  plan  to  catch  up  with  the 
military  might  of  the  DPRK. 

Despite  these  accomplishments,  challenges  still  exist  which  can 
hamper  the  ROK  -  US  alliance.  Many  elements  in  Korean  society  see  "the 
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light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel "  They  believe  that  the  trend  of  events  mean 
that  they  will,  sooner  or  later,  achieve  a  successful  unification  of  the  Korean 
peninsula  --  or  at  least  an  end  to  the  overwhelming  threat  that  they  face  from 
the  North.  When  that  time  comes,  they  believe,  they  will  no  longer  be  able 
to  count  on  a  US  military  commitment  that  "balances"  their  armed  forces. 
Their  lack  of  confidence  in  our  long-term  may  have  affected  their  force 
modernization  programs.  The  ROK  strategic  operational  concept  is  a 
"future-oriented  defense  policy,"  which  foresees  an  "all  azimuth"  military 
capability  that  includes  a  state  of  the  art  Air  Force  and  bluewater  Navy.  The 
apparent  aims  are  to  reduce  the  ROK's  dependence  on  the  US  as  its 
security  guarantor    This  future-oriented  defense  policy  sometimes  conflicts 
with  our  combined  operational  requirements 

The  continued  support  by  the  American  taxpayer  in  support  of  this 
ROK-US  alliance  is  appreciated    Specifically,  your  committee's  support  has 
provided  continuous  funding  for  and  manning  of,  our  units  in  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  and  not  only  do  I  appreciate  that,  but  I  ask  your  continued  support 
Readiness,  modernization  and  quality  of  life  initiatives  are  among  my  top 
priorities,  and  funding  for  these  areas  need  to  be  sustained  for  FY  97 
USFK  needs  money  for  facilities  construction,  modernization,  and 
infrastructure.  This  MILCON  shortfall  has  truly  manifested  itself  within 
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billeting  and  quarters.  It  was  not  uncommon  in  1995  for  accompanied 
service  members  coming  to  Korea  to  have  a  projected  6-9  month  wait  for 
family  quarters.  The  impact  upon  morale  of  spending  9  months  of  a  24- 
month  tour  without  family  members  should  be  understandable.  The  $40 
million  MCA  annual  projections  for  FY  97,  combined  with  anticipated  ROK 
costsharing  programming,  is  approximately  the  right  level  of  funding  we 
require.  This  level  of  funding  and  a  little  more  needs  to  be  continued  in  the 
out  years.  You  can  be  assured  that  we  are  maximizing  the  use  of  every 
resource  and  are  continually  looking  for  methods  to  maximize  the  return 
from  the  resources  you  provide. 

Another  concern  in  our  support  of  the  alliance  is  the  strategic  lift 
requirements  critical  to  our  force  projection  strategy.  If  war  were  to  occur  on 
the  peninsula,  we  would  require  a  great  deal  of  strategic  air  and  sealift  to 
reinforce  my  theater  of  operations.  The  recent  agreement  to  pre-position 
equipment  on  the  peninsula  will  expedite  the  buildup  of  some  combat 
power.  However,  I  would  be  negligent  if  I  did  not  point  out  that  every  delay 
in  the  closure  of  the  forces  and  logistics  required  to  defeat  the  DPRK  means 
more  blood  will  be  spilled.  We  must  maintain  and  improve  our  force 
projection  capabilities,  particularly  sealift,  and  I  ask  for  your  continued 
support  of  the  strategic  lift  program.  This  support  will  enhance  our  overall 
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air  and  sealift  capabilities  which  will  be  both  greatly  appreciated  and  will 
undoubtedly  reap  great  benefits  in  case  of  conflict. 

Theater  missile  defense  is  another  key  area  where  we  must  improve 
our  capability.  DPRK  missiles  threaten  all  our  major  ports,  air  bases,  fielded 
ROK  -  US  forces,  and  the  population  at  large.  This  threat  continues  to 
increase  as  North  Korea  pursues  deployment  of  more  SCUDs  and 
investment  in  its  more  advanced  No  Dong  missiles.    We  have  a  battalion  of 
Patriot  missiles  on  constant  guard  providing  lower-tier  defense  of  key 
installations.  However,  even  after  upgrading  to  the  "PAC-3"  configuration, 
these  missiles  cannot  cover  all  of  our  critical  locations.  Deployment  of  an 
upper-tier  system  is  essential    Such  a  system  will  provide  broad  area 
coverage,  which  in  concert  with  the  lower-tier  system  will  dramatically 
increase  the  probability  of  intercept    Your  continued  support  of  Theater 
Missile  Defense  in  the  Korean  theater  is  essential  to  protecting  our  forces 
and  enabling  victory  in  the  event  of  war 

Now,  I  would  like  to  share  my  thoughts  on  the  future  of  Northeast 
Asia.  The  stability  and  prosperity  of  Northeast  Asia  are  a  matter  of  vital 
national  interest  affecting  the  well  being  of  all  Americans  Within  a  400-mile 
radius  of  my  headquarters  in  Seoul  are  elements  of  the  four  largest 
militaries  in  the  world    Further,  the  PACRIM  accounts  for  over  38%  of  our 
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nation's  trade  -  about  $400  billion  -  and  roughly  30%  of  US  exports  which 
translate  into  millions  of  American  jobs.  Japan  and  Korea  are  both  staunch 
US  allies,  but  their  military-to-military  relationships  with  each  other  are  still 
significantly  affected  by  historical  strains.  Given  the  chticality  of  the  region, 
the  expanse  of  the  entire  Pacific  area,  and  the  complexity  of  relationships  in 
Northeast  Asia,  I  believe  it  may  make  sense  in  the  foreseeable  future  to 
consider  restructuring  our  military  commands  in  order  to  fold  all  of  the  region 
under  a  single  command  to  defend  our  interests  in  the  area.  This  might  be 
done  in  several  ways  --  a  new  unified  command,  a  single  sub-unified 
command,  or  reconsidering  the  locations  of  the  current  components  of 
PACOM  are  just  three  examples.  However  we  might  choose  to  accomplish 
this,  I  believe  it  is  important  that  we  recognize  the  value  of  personal 
relationships  in  Asia.  We  will  need  senior  representatives  of  the  US  military 
that  are  located  in  the  region  itself  so  as  to  ensure  continued  personal 
contacts  with  the  military  leaders  of  the  various  states  located  here. 

In  conclusion,  Mister  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  our 
job  is  not  finished  in  Korea.  In  fact,  as  you  are  undoubtedly  aware,  we  are 
currently  at  the  most  critical  and  volatile  stage  in  our  assurance  of  peace  on 
the  Korean  peninsula  since  the  end  of  the  Korean  War.  Attaining  a 
successful  conclusion  to  our  combined  policy  objectives  in  Korea  is  within 
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reach,  but  only  if  we  continue  to  maintain  the  will  and  the  capability  to  see 
this  through  to  the  end  with  our  loyal  ROK  allies.  Change  in  North  Korea  is 
inevitable.  Our  combined  determination  and  preparedness  are  the  keys  to 
ensuring  that  change  is  manageable  and,  hopefully,  peaceful. 

Again,  I  cannot  overemphasize  the  importance  of  the  support  we  receive 
from  both  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  the  American  taxpayers.  The  criticality  of 
Northeast  Asian  issues  demands  our  long-term  attention,  and  the  status  of  the 
Kim  Jong-il  regime  and  the  North  Korean  threat  remain  real  and  unpredictable. 
The  patience  and  cooperation  of  Congress  and  the  American  people,  together 
with  the  support  of  our  ROK  allies,  will  enable  a  successful  outcome  to  this 
significant  effort  -  peace  on  the  Korean  peninsula  and  continued  stability  in 
Northeast  Asia. 
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Mr.  Young.  Thank  you  very  much,  General.  We  will  proceed 
under  the  five-minute  rule  so  that  everybody  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity. We  have  very  good  attendance  today. 

Let  me  yield  first  to  Mr.  Murtha. 

OKINAWA 

Mr.  Murtha.  Just  a  couple  a  things.  I  mentioned  Secretary 
Perry.  I  have  a  great  concern  about  Okinawa.  I  can  remember  Mrs. 
Aquino  saying  to  me  to  the  very  end  that  we  weren't  going  to  lose 
those  bases.  I  was  Chairman  of  the  Election  Commission  in  the 
Philippines,  so  I  got  to  know  her  fairly  well.  Ramos  said  the  same 
thing.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  the  Philippines  said,  you  will 
have  to  get  out  eventually. 

Do  we  have  the  same  problem  in  Okinawa?  Are  we  going  to  be 
forced  out?  Do  we  have  someplace  else  to  go  if  we  are  forced  out? 

Admiral  PRUEHER.  I  had  a  chance  to  visit  with  Governor  Ota  of 
Okinawa  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  Japanese  want  us  there. 

Mr.  Murtha.  You  are  talking  about  the  Japanese  Government, 
not  the  people  in  Okinawa? 

Admiral  Prueher.  That  is  correct.  The  issue  of  whether  we 
should  perhaps  move  some  bases  or  installations  from  Okinawa  to 
the  mainland  is  something  I  think  that  they  need  to  decide.  I  think 
the  mainland  Japanese  have  no  appetite  for  moving  forces  from 
Okinawa  up  there. 

We  have  the  special  committee  looking  at  Okinawa  right  now.  I 
think  there  are  some  constructive  things  we  can  do  to  reduce  the 
U.S.  footprint  that  exists  in  Okinawa.  My  view  is,  we  are  there  for 
a  long  time. 

We  are  always  looking  at  alternatives  because  the  Philippines 
surprised  a  lot  of  us;  we  thought  that  we  would  always  be  there 
as  well.  So  we  are  looking  at  alternatives,  but  we  think  we  are 
going  to  be  in  Okinawa,  in  Kadena  and  the  other  facilities  for  quite 
a  while.  We  are  looking;  the  discussion  is  an  active  one. 

One  side  benefit  of  all  the  things  that  have  occurred  in  Okinawa 
is  a  reexamination  of  the  Japanese-U.S.  security  relationship  which 
in  my  sense  is  that  it  is  strengthened  somewhat  by  this  reexamina- 
tion of  what  we  are  there  for.  I  think  there  are  some  legitimate 
complaints  on  the  part  of  the  Okinawans  and  there  are  some  that 
are  not  of  substance. 

The  strategic  location  of  Okinawa,  if  you  draw  a  thousand-kilo- 
meter circle  around  it,  shows  its  importance. 

MODERNIZATION 

Mr.  Murtha.  There  seems  to  be  a  disagreement  between  General 
Shalikashvili  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  about  modernization, 
the  amount  of  money  we  are  spending.  Has  modernization  gotten 
to  the  point  where  it  is  beginning  to  affect  readiness  in  the  short 
term,  or  is  this  a  long-term  problem? 

Admiral  Prueher.  I  think  it  is  a  long-term  problem.  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Requirements  Operations  Council,  for  awhile 
in  my  previous  life.  The  $60  billion  number  that  the  Chairman 
mentioned  as  what  we  think  we  need  to  recapitalize,  I  believe  is 
about  a  right  number.  I  think  the  Chairman  with  whom  I  chatted 
just  this  morning — and  I  will  let  him  speak  for  himself — but  I 
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think  it  is  an  issue/of  timing.  We  would  like  to  start  recapitalizing 
now  or  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Murtha.  Be  specific  though.  Is  it  right  now  a  problem?  Ac- 
cording to  the  threat — you  got  a  threat  in  Korea,  less  of  a  threat 
in  Taiwan,  but  is  modernization  a  problem,  short  term,  balanced 
against  the  threat? 

Admiral  Prueher.  No,  sir,  I  don't  think  it  is.  I  think — but  if  we 
think  of  modernization  as  future  readiness,  pretty  soon  we  are 
going  to  need  to  start  to  recapitalize. 

Mr.  Murtha.  What  is  "pretty  soon,"  because  they  keep  pushing 
it  off.  At  some  point  you  have  to  start  spending  more  money  on  pro- 
curement. 

Admiral  Prueher.  Yes,  sir,  and  I  think  that  time 

Mr.  Murtha.  Is  that  time  now? 

Admiral  PRUEHER.  It  is  within  the  next  two  or  three  years,  sir. 

General  Luck.  We  are  in  sort  of  a  box,  the  military,  in  that  the 
only  way  to  capitalize  that  modernization  at  this  point,  given  the 
resources  that  are  available,  is  to  take  that  out  of  the  people  ac- 
count; and  as  you  know,  OPTEMPO  being  what  it  is  now,  the 
smaller  you  get,  the  faster  you  move  and  do  better.  That  is  the  key. 

Sooner  or  later,  that  doesn't  work  anymore.  Somewhere  there 
has  to  be  the  trade-off. 

I  think  I  am  properly  positioned  playing  this  one,  and  as  far 
away  as  I  can  be  because  this  seems  like  a  difficult  matter. 

Mr.  Murtha.  Slowdown  of  Theater  High  Altitude  Air  Defense — 
THAAD  is  an  example  of  what  we  are  talking  about. 

We  are  putting  Patriots  out  there  which  are  inadequate.  Isn't 
that  really  a  heavy  part  of  the  modernization  you  need? 

General  Luck.  Yes,  sir,  it  is.  Again,  it  is  the  choice  the  Chairman 
and  the  service  chiefs  are  having  to  make  between  that  and  troop 
strength  and  force  structure. 

I  would  say  the  Patriot — PAC  3  is  working  all  right.  PAC  3  will 
do  all  right  but  THAAD  gives  you  a  bigger  envelope,  a  bigger  um- 
brella so  you  can  move  better.  If  you  have  enough  Patriots,  you  can 
guard  what  you  need  to  guard. 

Admiral  Prueher.  I  think  in  setting  priorities  on  the  TMD — The- 
ater Missile  Defense  subject,  the  priority  is  toward  the  lower  tier, 
the  Patriot  PAC  3  and  the  Navy  lower  tier  part.  Then  THAAD  and 
the  Army  upper  tier,  or  the  Navy  upper  tier,  has  been  deferred  as 
a  budget  trade-off  and  we  could  use  it  sooner. 

Mr.  Young.  General  Shalikashvili  supported  the  efforts  to  get 
our  procurement  up  to  $60  billion  by  1998.  Secretary  Perry  is  lean- 
ing toward  2001.  Would  it  be  safe  to  assume  that  you  both  would 
support  General  Shalikashvili's  aim  to  accomplish  this  by  1998? 

General  Luck.  That  would  be  safe  for  us. 

Admiral  Prueher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Lewis. 

CHINA  AND  TAIWAN 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Welcome  General,  Admiral.  Demonstrated  resolve,  some  sug- 
gested if  we  had  early  demonstrated  resolve  in  the  Bosnian  region 
not  only  would  many  lives  have  been  saved,  we  might  well  have 
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saved  $3  billion  as  well.  So  I  hope  in  this  discussion  today,  we  will 
get  to  the  question  of  how  you  would  define  demonstrated  resolve. 

I  have  some  "what-if"  questions  for  you,  Admiral.  What  if  one  of 
those  M-9s  goes  off  course  and  hits  Taiwan,  what  is  our  responsi- 
bility? What  do  we  do?  What  would  you  recommend  we  do  and  how 
do  we  react,  how  quickly? 

Admiral  Prueher.  The  very  point  that  you  make  is  that  those 
closure  areas  are  so  close  it  could  hit  a  ship  or  hit  the  land  mass. 
The  Taiwanese  have  indicated  that  if  a  missile  hit  their  land  mass 
by  accident,  they  would  not  react  to  that.  They  would  accept 

Mr.  Lewis.  The  Chinese? 

Admiral  Prueher.  The  Taiwanese  have  indicated  that. 

And  if  our  point  is  that  we  think  they  need  to  move  those  target 
areas.  I  think  we  have  thought  through  our  reactions  to  an  acci- 
dental missile  strike  a  good  bit,  and  we  would  react  along  with  the 
Taiwanese.  That  is  our  current  plan  if  one  did  that. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Let's  not  say  one;  let's  say  two.  I  am  trying  to  get  to 
the  what-ifs. 

Admiral  Prueher.  In  the  what-ifs  part,  I  have  to  say  that  those 
are  currently  under  discussion.  I  have  an  input  to  that  discussion, 
but  not  the  national  answer  to  that. 

Mr.  Lewis.  This  is  a  closed  briefing  and  this  is  the  Committee 
that  will  have  to  appropriate  money,  so  I  would  like  to  have  a 
clearer  answer  than  that. 

What  are  you  thinking  about? 

Admiral  Prueher.  We  are  thinking  that  we  will  be  able  to,  if  one 
should  miss,  we  are  fairly  confident  that  we  will  be  able  to  discuss 
with  the  Chinese  to  cease  this  missile  testing,  sir. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Let's  presume  that  someone  perceives  that  we  do  not 
have  strength  or  resolve  that  we  would  hope  we  have,  and  that 
leads  not  to  an  action  involving  directly  Taiwan,  but  what  if  they 
decided  to  take  over  one  of  the  smaller  islands  near  what  I  call 
Quemoy  and  Matsu?  What  if? 

Admiral  Prueher.  Right  now,  we  do  not  have  a  fully  developed 
plan.  We  see  no  indication  that  the  Chinese  are  intending  to  do 
that,  to  take  over  a  small  island. . 

Mr.  Lewis.  All  pointing  towards  the  question  of  resolve  and  what 
do  we  know  and  are  we  prepared. 

You  have  suggested  amphibious  capability  may  be  lacking  rel- 
ative to  a  full-scale  invasion  of  Taiwan.  Does  our  intelligence  indi- 
cate evidence  of  any  movement  towards  increasing  amphibious  ca- 
pability? 

Admiral  Prueher.  No,  sir,  certainly  not  in  the  near  term.  They 
are  not  building  increased  amphibious  capabilities  and  they  lack  it 
now. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Hobson. 

Mr.  HOBSON.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  more  concerned  now  than  when  I  came  in  the  room,  Admi- 
ral. You  said  when  you  were  talking  that  we  may  have  sent  the 
wrong  signals  or  we  haven't  sent  enough  signals  to  them,  they  may 
have  misunderstood — when  you  used  the  word  "not,"  tell  me  what 
you  meant  by  that. 

Admiral  Prueher.  What  I  said  was, . 
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Mr.  HOBSON.  Why  don't  we  do  something  about  that? 

Admiral  PRUEHER.  That  is  what  we  are  endeavoring  to  do  right 
now  with  the  movement  of,  forces  which  we  can  muster. 

Mr.  Hobson.  What  concerns  me  is,  with  all  the  finesse  that  we 
do  tends  to  get  us  in  more  trouble  than  if  we  just  say,  folks,  if  you 
land  on  that  island,  we  are  going  to  take  your  people  out  of  the  is- 
land. Don't  go  on  the  island.  K 

You  know,  I  remember  President  Kennedy  sending  a  message  in 
English  back  when  nobody  was  understanding  something  about 
Cuba,  and  they  finally  understood  it.  What  concerns  me  is  the 
same  thing  that  happened  elsewhere,  if  we  do  this  finesse  and  peo- 
ple misjudge  what  we  are  doing.  If  you  say,  if  you  move  in  there, 
the  consequences  are  going  to  be  bad.  If  you  stay  out  there  and  you 
screw  around  with  a  rocket,  okay,  but  if  you  move  here  or  you 
move  there,  understand  we  have  got  a  problem. 

It  seems  so  often — I  don't  know  whether — sometimes  you  just 
can't;  we  are  too  diplomatic.  These  people  are  for  real,  and  they  are 
going  to  be  in  this  society  long  after  we  are  all  gone.  I  said  this 
to  another  general,  after  I  give  you  five  of  these,  you  had  better  tell 
somebody  what  your  experience  is  with  these  people. 

I  am  worried  if  we  go  down  a  slippery  slope  and  they  don't  think 
we  have  the  resolve,  then  they  move  and  we  have  a  big-time  prob- 
lem. How  do  you  respond  to  that? 

Admiral  Prueher.  We  are  responding  by  moving  forces.  Pretty 
much  the  statement  you  just  made  is,  if  there  is  anything  that  is 
with  either  the  missiles  or  that  is  nonpeaceful,  provocative,  reck- 
less, we  view  that  we  will  take — I  think  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
said  "grave  consequences." 

Mr.  Hobson.  One  other  question.  If  I  were  the  Taiwanese  now, 
I  might  look  at  maybe  I  ought  to  go  after  this  exercise  is  over, 
maybe  I  ought  to  try  a  couple  of  mines  to  see  whether  they  work, 
that  are  unloaded.  I  am  sure  the  Chinese  will  lodge  all  sorts  of 
complaints  everywhere;  they  will  be  going  crazy  over  it.  Maybe 
they  need  a  little  lesson  in  turnabout  is  fair  play. 

Are  the  Taiwanese  thinking  about 

Admiral  Prueher.  I  don't  think  so,  sir.  I  am  pretty  sure  they  are 
not. 

Mr.  Lewis.  We  have  discussed  it. 

Mr.  Hobson.  How  strong  is  the  air  force.  They  may  not  have  the 
naval  capability.  They  have  a  lot  of  old  airplanes;  do  they  have 
much  bomber  capability,  the  Chinese? 

Admiral  Prueher.  They  have  quite  a  few  tactical  aircraft.  They 
have  a  number  of  bombers.  A  lot  of  their  air  force  is  very  old,  and 
their  training  level  is  fairly  low. 

Mr.  Hobson.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Admiral  Preuher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Dicks. 

AIRLIFT  AND  SEALIFT  REQUIREMENT 

Mr.  Dicks.  General  Luck,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you  and  Admiral 
Preuher  here.  In  your  statement  you  say,"  if  war  were  to  occur  on 
the  peninsula,  we  would  require  a  great  deal  of  strategic  air  and 
sealift  to  reinforce  my  theater  of  operations.  The  recent  agreement 
to  preposition  equipment  on  the  peninsula  will  expedite  the  build- 
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up  of  some  combat  power.  However,  I  would  be  negligent  if  I  did 
not  point  out  that  every  delay  in  the  closure  of  the  forces  and  logis- 
tics required  to  defeat  the  Democratic  People's  Republic  of  Korea — 
DPRK  means  more  blood  to  be  spilt. 

Are  you  suggesting  that  you  are  not  getting  the  sealift  and  airlift 
you  think  is  required? 

General  Luck.  Sir,  I  would  say  that  there  is  money  appropriated 
for  those  things.  It  is  in  there.  But  there  is  some  difficulty  on  how 
you  go  about  buying  so  many  ships  with  that  money.  It  is  clear 
that  our  policy  in  the  Armed  Forces  now  is  reinforcement  from  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  low  forward  presence  with  a  reinforcement. 
It  is  called  a  strategic  response. 

Now,  to  be  a  strategic  response  force  you  got  to  have  that  capac- 
ity, have  those  great  airplanes,  C-5's,  C-17's,  C-141's  to  get  cer- 
tain things  there,  and  you  got  to  have  the  backup  and  the  real 
muscle  of  it  is  sealift.  My  statement  is  merely  to  say  every  delay 
that  we  allow  to  happen,  we  are  going  to  lose  somebody  on  the  bat- 
tlefield. 

Mr.  DICKS.  So  in  other  words,  the  Navy  and  CINCTRANS— U.S. 
Transportation  Command  ought  to  get  busy  and  get  the  sealift  that 
we  need  rather  than  having  a  big  debate  about  which  kind  of  sea- 
lift? 

General  Luck.  Yes,  sir. 

AIRCRAFT  MODERNIZATION 

Mr.  Dicks.  Admiral  Prueher,  you  have  probably  flown  more  air- 
planes than  maybe  anybody  in  the  Navy.  Let  me  ask  you  this. 
There  was  a  big  front-page  story  in  the  New  York  Times  about  the 
joint  strike  fighter  known  previously  as  J  AST.  How  important  is  it 
to  have  a  stealthy  long-range  attack  aircraft  coming  off  U.S.  air- 
craft carriers? 

Do  you  think  that  is  a  high  priority  for  the  Navy?  Most  of  us  up 
here  have  been  concerned  about  this. 

Admiral  Prueher.  Yes,  sir.  We  think  it  is  a  high  priority.  I  think 
the  arguments  are  over  how  much  stealth  is  enough. 

Mr.  Dicks.  You  mean  how  many  stealthy  airplanes  or  how 
stealthy 

Admiral  Prueher.  How  stealthy  the  airplane  needs  to  be. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Can  you  explain  that  to  me? 

Admiral  Prueher.  Yes.  But  stealth  is  something  that  creates 
survivability  in  aircraft,  obviously.  It  is  also  probably  not  the  com- 
plete answer  to  the  survivability  question. 

It  can  be  overcome  with  certain  types  of  radars  and  other  things. 
But  you  need  enough  stealthiness  to  reduce  the  radar  cross-section 
of  an  aircraft  such  that  off-board  systems  work  well,  chaff  works 
well,  jamming  works  well  so  you  can  get  survivable  aircraft  in  to 
a  target. 

Mr.  Dicks.  But  having  stealthy  planes  coming  off  those  carriers 
would  be  an  improvement  over  what  we  have  today? 

Admiral  Prueher.  Yes,  sir. 

CHINA  AND  TAIWAN 

Mr.  Dicks.  As  you  have  testified,  the  Chinese  do  not  have  the 
amphibious  capability  to  attack  Taiwan.  China  could  attack  but 
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wouldn't  have  the  amphibious  capability  to  land  a  force  and  take 
Taiwan. 

Admiral  Prueher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dicks.  What  kind  of  attack  would  be  most  logical?  Would  it 
be  long-range  missiles,  air  power,  or  naval  power?  What  would  they 
use? 

Admiral  Prueher.  I  don't  think  that  they  intend  to  attack  Tai- 
wan. If  they  just  want  to  damage  Taiwan,  the  easiest  thing  to  do 
would  be  lobbing  missiles  at  them.  But  I  don't  think  that  would 
serve  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Dicks.  It  would  just  be  more  of  an  intimidation  exercise? 

Admiral  Prueher.  Yes,  sir. 

SHIPYARDS 

Mr.  Dicks.  I  have  one  further  question.  I  represent  Washington, 
where  we  have  a  major  naval  base  and  Puget  Sound's  naval  ship- 
yard where  you  have  both  a  home  port  and  naval  facilities.  One 
thing  our  Committee  has  been  worried  about  is  that  there  has  been 
a  tendency  to  go  towards  more  contracting  out,  and  we  have  dimin- 
ished the  number  of  public  shipyards  we  have. 

Do  you  believe  that  there  is  a  certain  core  capability  that  we 
have  to  maintain  in  the  public  sector  for  emerging  situations — war- 
time situations  where  you  would  need  at  least  a  public  shipyard  on 
the  West  Coast  and  one  on  the  East  Coast? 

Admiral  Prueher.  Yes,  I  do.  I  think  that  there  is  a  core  capa- 
bility to  do  emergent  work  or  some  things  that  may  not  be  eco- 
nomically good  work  to  do  for  a  shipyard  that  we  still  need  to  get 
done  for  the  Nation.  You  need  types  of  things  that  we  need  a  core 
public  yard  capability. 

Mr.  Dicks.  We  have  asked  the  Pentagon  to  present  such  a  core 
capability.  Have  you  seen  what  they  are  going  to  present  to  the 
Congress? 

Admiral  Prueher.  I  have  not  seen  it,  but  will  find  out  and  get 
back  to  you. 

[The  information  follows:] 

The  Navy  reviewed  CORE  requirements  which,  we  are  told,  include  emergent 
shipyard  work  capabilities,  as  a  result  of  Commission  on  Roles  and  Missions 
(CORM)  recommendations  and  OSD's  privatization  implementation  plan.  Their  re- 
port is  being  coordinated  with  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  comment 
before  proceeding  to  OSD  for  release  to  Congress. 

FORWARD  PRESENCE 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Bonilla. 

Mr.  Bonilla.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Good  morning,  gentle- 
men. Admiral,  I  like  your  line  where  you  said  that  because  our 
forces  are  ready  to  go  to  war,  we  are  able  to  remain  committed  to 
peace.  I  think  that  sums  it  up  in  a  very  eloquent  way.  I  may  use 
that  line  in  my  district  when  I  am  traveling  around  convincing  peo- 
ple we  need  to  support  our  military  more  than  ever. 

My  first  question  is  about  Japan  providing  $5  billion  in  funding 
to  help  our  forces.  Is  it  correct  to  state  that  if  this  were  to  dis- 
appear one  day,  given  that  Japan  is  the  foundation  of  our  regional 
presence  there,  what  would  that  do  to  our  overall  ability  to  defend 
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that  area  and  how  do  you  see  it  going  if  we  were  to  have  a  more 
neutral  Japan? 

Admiral  Prueher.  It  would  have  a  big  impact  because  of  our  for- 
ward deployed  strategy,  to  be  able  to  keep  those  forces  in  Japan. 
For  the  Navy  part,  we  get  almost  a  5  to  1  benefit  from  having  the 
carrier  battle  group  home  ported  in  Japan.  So  I  think  Japan  sees 
this  in  their  interest  and  therefore  helps  support  that  level  of  fund- 
ing. 

Our  ability  to  support  our  forward  strategy  and  our  forward  pres- 
ence and  the  issue  of  being  there,  being  ready  and  to  be  able  to 
promote  these  I  think  would  be  degraded  highly  if  we  didn't  have 
that  relationship  with  Japan. 

RUSSIAN  FORCES 

Mr.  Bonilla.  The  Russian  Far  East  forces;  we  have  encouraged 
downsizing.  My  question  is  about  how  this  affects  Chinese  Com- 
munist forces  that  perhaps  were  on  the  border  with  Russia,  and 
has  that  allowed  them  to  redirect  forces  to  other  areas,  and  how 
is  that  affecting  our  overall  strategy? 

Admiral  Prueher.  They  have  been  able  to  redirect  some  of  their 
forces.  The  impact  on  our  overall  strategy  has  been  modest. 

General  Luck,  do  you  agree? 

General  Luck.  Yes.  They  have  the  capability  now  to  worry  other 
places. 

Mr.  Bonilla.  Do  you  think  maybe  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the 
downsizing  in  Russia  that  maybe  they  wouldn't  be  thinking  about 
messing  with  Taiwan  now? 

General  Luck.  It  is  hard  to  say.  I  have  watched  the  North  and 
South  Koreans.  It  is  like  a  couple  of  kids  in  a  sandbox  kicking  sand 
saying,  "My  dad  is  bigger  than  yours."  The  confrontation  is  more 
important  than  results,  symbolism  over  substance. 

Mr.  Bonilla.  I  am  encouraged.  Your  strong  feeling  is  that  it  will 
not  result  in  any  real  military  attack  on  Taiwan.  It  has  been  en- 
couraging to  hear  that  this  morning. 

General  Luck,  one  of  the  statements  in  your  testimony  is,  Amer- 
ica's unwavering  support  is  singularly  the  most  important  factor  in 
regional  stability  in  Northeast  Asia  over  the  past  40  years.  My 
question  is  what  are  the  potential  disabling  consequences  of  a  U.S. 
withdrawal  or  reduced  regional  presence  as  a  result  of  Japanese- 
Okinawan  public  opinion  on  stability  in  the  future? 

General  Luck.  I  think  probably  that  is  not  my  ball  game,  but  I 
would  tell  you  that  what  is  important  over  there  is  a  lot  more  than 
military.  The  economics  of  that  region  are  not  to  be  scoffed  at. 
Thirty-eight  percent  of  our  foreign  trade  occurs  in  the  Pacific  Rim. 
We  are  talking  over  $450  billion  worth  of  exports,  $130  billion 
worth  of  direct — I  mean  $450  billion  worth  of  trade,  $135  billion 
worth  of  direct  exports,  which  matures  into  a  lot  of  jobs  back  here 
in  our  country.  So  our  interest  there — it  is  a  vital,  I  would  call  it 
international  interest,  and  that  is  to  stay  involved,  stay  plugged 
into  this  part  of  the  world. 

The  most  important  economic  engines  that  we  see  today  are  rev- 
ving up  over  there,  Indonesia,  China,  South  Korea,  Japan.  I  don't 
know  how  we  can  do  anything  but  stay  vitally  linked  to  what  we 
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are  doing  there,  and  I  think  it  is  in  our  country's  best  interest  to 
stay  involved. 

PROCUREMENT 

Mr.  Bonilla.  I  often  ask  questions  about  procurement  for  our 
military.  I  am  very  concerned  about  that  *in  the  future.  One  thing 
brought  to  my  attention  is  that  Korea  is  engaging  in  a  $113  billion 
five-year  modernization  effort.  I  am  wondering  how  much  of  that 
is  for  procurement  and  how  that  might  push  us  behind  in  the  fu- 
ture if  we  don't  watch  what  we  are  doing  in  the  United  States  in 
terms  of  procurement. 

General  Luck.  Their  procurement  dollars  now  are  going  into  the 
F-16  market,  their  procurement  dollars  are  buying  ships  and  some 
submarines,  tanks,  that  sort  of  thing.  But  they  run  this  large  mili- 
tary machine  on  $13.6  billion  a  year.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Dicks.  The  South  Koreans  do? 

General  Luck.  Yes,  but  they  conscript.  They  don't  pay  their  peo- 
ple anything.  That  is  going  to  rise  to  $15.2  billion  this  coming  year. 
I  don't  see  that  threat  becoming  regionalized  at  those  expenditure 
levels.  I  would  worry  if  they  doubled  that.  Then  I  would  say  we 
ought  to  watch  that  because  they  are  regionalizing,  which  can  eas- 
ily happen  in  that  area.  You  could  get  into  an  arms  race  quickly. 
These  people  have  a  healthy  dislike  of  each  other.  Because  of  eco- 
nomic interdependence,  they  are  doing  quite  well  now,  and  I  think 
that  we  ought  to  help  them  continue  so  we  can  keep  a  peaceful  re- 
gion. It  is  very  important  to  us  and  our  country. 

Mr.  Bonilla.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Nethercutt. 

PREPOSITIONING  EQUIPMENT 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  I  think  it  was  last  September  there  was  an  ar- 
ticle in  Defense  News  that  the  military  seat  of  command  was  look- 
ing into  prepositioning  some  equipment  in  Vietnam  at  our  Deep 
Water  Port  there.  Is  that  true? 

Admiral  Prueher.  Not  true.  The  article  appeared.  It  was  bogus. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Do  you  expect  it  to  be  a  matter  of  future  con- 
sideration for  the  Navy? 

Admiral  Prueher.  In  the  never-say-never  mode,  it  is  not  likely 
on  the  near-term  horizon. 

FOREIGN  NATIONS  DEFENSE  BUDGET 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  General,  you  were  responding  to  Mr.  Bonilla's 
comments.  It  looks  like  many  of  the  nations  in  Southeast  Asia  have 
a  relatively  high  defense  budget  as  a  percentage  of  their  gross  do- 
mestic product.  Do  you  foresee  any  threat,  and  why  are  they  spend- 
ing so  much  money?  What  kind  of  equipment  are  they  seeking?  I 
get  the  impression  that  if  they  start  having  an  indication  of  bond- 
ing together  we  need  to  worry.  What  kind  of  weapons  are  they  get- 
ting? 

General  Luck.  Korea,  their  expenditures  are  about  like  ours. 
They  are  a  meager  3.6  percent.  I  am  not  sure  what  Japan's  is.  Not 
much  higher. 
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\dmiral  Prueher.  Japan  is  down  around  6  percent  of  the  budg- 
The  other  nations  in  Southeast  Asia  are  interested  in  mod- 
el ization,  and  they  are  fairly  capital  rich,  and  Singapore,  Indo- 
ne^a,  these  nations  are  trying  to  modernize  their  forces,  some  to 
be  interoperable  with  the  United  States,  and  it  is  a  series  of  bilat- 
eral actions  with  the  United  States  and  not  much  multilateral  ac- 
tivity that  goes  on  there,  though  we  think  that  will  occur  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  So  we  are  pretty  well  aware  of  what  they  are 
doing  to  increase  their  defense  capabilities,  and  at  this  time  you 
don't  see  threats  or  problems  with  any  kind  of  a  buildup  in  any  of 
these  nations? 

Admiral  Prueher.  Not  now. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  I  wanted  to  comment  on  your  prepared  testi- 
mony in  support  of  modernization  of  barracks  and  other  facilities, 
military  construction  that  this  Committee  has  supported.  I  think  it 
is  a  good  thing  and  we  will  do  our  best  to  make  sure  that  your  per- 
sonnel have  healthy  quarters  to  exist  in  and  do  their  jobs. 

General  Luck.  On  their  behalf,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Hefner. 

CHINA  AND  TAIWAN 

Mr.  Hefner.  Given  what  we  know  and  don't  know  about  the 
PRC,  in  your  opinion,  if  you  just  use  rational  thinking  is  there  any 
rational  reason  why  the  Chinese  would  want  to  engage  in  a  war 
with  Taiwan  or  get  us  involved  in  a  conflict?  Would  it  be  to  their 
economic  advantage  in  any  way,  shape  or  form? 

Admiral  Prueher.  I  don't  think  it  is.  I  mentioned  one  of  the 
issues  is  being  a  major  player  and  being  seen  to  be  the  regional 
power.  I  think  that  the  issue  with  China;  that  they  see  Taiwan 
subsequent  to  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act  and  Joint  Communique,  as 
being  part  of  China.  I  don't  think  it  is  in  their  interest  to  engage 
in  a  war  with  Taiwan.  Taiwan,  in  talking  about  economics,  has  the, 
second  to  Japan,  the  second  greatest  export  surplus  of  any  nation 
in  the  world.  So  I  don't  think  it  is  in  China's  interest  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Hefner.  What  is  their  economic  deal  with  the  mainland  as 
far  as  Taiwan  goes? 

Admiral  Prueher.  There  is  quite  a  bit  of  cross-strait  economic 
dealings  that  go  on. 

Mr.  Hefner.  So  you  might  say  that  a  conflict  between  an  active 
shooting  war  between  Taiwan  and  China  would  be  totally  counter- 
productive to  their  goals,  wouldn't  it? 

Admiral  PRUEHER.  In  a  rational  way,  yes,  sir. 

NORTH  KOREAN  FORCES 

Mr.  Hefner.  I  am  not  taking  issue  with  my  colleague,  but  if  you 
laid  down  a  gauntlet  and  if  something  did  happen  you  would  be  in 
a  position  if  we  have  to  do  something  because  we  said  we  would. 

Someone  said  to  us  here  that  you  could  put  about  everything 
that  we  know  about  North  Korea  in  a  very  small  manila  folder, 
that  we  know  very  little  about  the  Nation  with  the  fourth  largest 
Army  in  the  world.  Do  you  think  given  the  fact  that  you  captured 
some  of  the  soldiers — they  would  not  be  able  to  sustain  an  ex- 
tended conflict  without  some  outside  assistance  from  somebody, 
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and  do  you  see  any  major  power  coming  to  their  rescue,  to  their 
aid  if  they  did  engage  in  an  all-out  attack  on  South  Korea? 

General  Luck.  I  think  your  point  is  right  on  target.  They  couldn't 
sustain  it  very  long  for  a  lot  of  different  reasons;  food,  fuel,  parts, 
things  of  that  nature.  The  only  ones  that  anyone  could  reason 
would  come  to  their  support  would  be  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  but  again  you  have  a  hard  time  reasoning  your  way  through 
that. 

I  think  personally  that  the  People's  Republic  of  China  likes  the 
fact  that  North  Korea  is  a  buffer  between  them  and  the  free  world 
and  would  like  to  sustain.  I  don't  think  they  would  like  to  see  a 
conflict  that  would  alter  that  position  in  any  way. 

On  one  other  point  about  this  little  island  between  Japan  and 
Korea,  they  are  nervous  and  emotional  about  that.  The  island 
looked  like  an  itsy-bitsy  rock  poking  up  out  of  the  sea.  There  is  no 
value,  but  they  are  ready  to  fight  about  that. 

Mr.  Hefner.  Is  that  like  the  island  the  Greeks  were  fighting 
about  where  there  were  only  goats  there? 

General  Luck.  That  island  looks  like  a  pleasure  palace  compared 
to  this. 

Mr.  Hefner.  No  further  questions.  I  want  to  welcome  you  here. 
I  was  at  Fort  Bragg  at  the  changing  of  the  command  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago,  and  they  spoke  very  fondly  about  your  time  there,  and 
I  think  we  have  been  fortunate  over  the  years  to  have  the  top  peo- 
ple at  Fort  Bragg.  That  is  the  reason  that  the  82nd  has  been  able 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Marines  on  so  many  occasions  over  the 
years. 

General  LUCK.  I  am  staying  out  of  this.  They  said  they  missed 
me  like  a  blister  down  there. 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Istook. 

NORTH  KOREA  ATTACK 

Mr.  Istook.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  realize  it  would  not  ap- 
pear to  be  a  rational  act  either  if  China  came  across  the  straits  or 
if  North  Korea  moved  south.  But  we  might  have  disputed  whether 
the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait  was  rational.  I  got  the  impression  that 
one  of  the  purposes  of  the  current  exercise  might  be  actually  to  test 
U.S.  resolve  in  the  area. 

What  I  wanted  to  ask  you  is  the  "what-if '  question.  If  despite  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  rational,  et  cetera,  if  those  events  occurred,  North 
Korea  moves  towards  the  south,  China  seeks  to  invade  Taiwan, 
and  then  we  are  involved  in  a  response,  what  is  our  capability  and 
how  would  it  affect  those  resources  that  would  be  necessary  that 
are  outside  of  your  own  theater  of  operations?  What  would  be  the 
impact  of  that  on  our  readiness  to  deal  with  it,  and  the  impact  on 
the  forces  around  the  globe? 

General  Luck.  My  situation  is  better  defined  because  we  have 
been  there  for  so  long.  My  position  is  I  am  the  head  guy  in  charge 
of  the  United  States  Forces  in  Korea,  but  I  am  also  in  command 
of  Korean  forces.  I  command  in  excess  of  700,000  people,  95  percent 
of  whom  are  Korean. 

If  this  irrational  thing  were  to  happen,  which  I  hold  a  high  prob- 
ability of  irrational  things  happening  when  it  comes  to  this  busi- 
ness, that  you  have  to  be  very  prepared  for  it. 
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In  the  case  of  the  Koreans  we  have  thought  our  way  through  this 
situational  predicament  and  we  know  what  we  are  going  to  do  if 
this  and  that  happen  because  we  have  been  there  long  enough  to 
be  able  to  state  that. 

I  think  that  we  have  invested  and  divested  throughout  the  com- 
mand this  plan  we  have  called . 

It  is  pretty  well  understood  we  will  win,  but  at  great,  great  cost, 
a  cost  that  I  don't  think  we  need  to  encourage.  However,  if  con- 
fronted with  this,  we  won't  be  intimidated.  We  will  go  about  doing 
it  and  we  will  win,  but  at  great  national  treasure  in  dollars  and 
lives. 

Mr.  ISTOOK.  What  would  be  the  impact  beyond  the  troops  that 
you  have  under  your  immediate  command,  those  that  would  need 
to  be  brought  into  the  theater  and  the  impact  on  other  forces  else- 
where? 

General  Luck.  The  discussion  that  we  have  been  having  internal 
to  the  military  is  a  thing  we  have  been  calling  the  two  MRC,  Major 
Regional  Conflicts,  analyses  as  to  what  do  you  do  if  you  fight  in 
Southwest  Asia  and  have  to  fight  in  Northeast  Asia  at  the  same 
time;  how  does  that  work?  We  have  worked  our  way  through  that. 
We  can  do  it,  but  it  will  be  dicey.  We  are  on  the  edge  of  having 
all  the  right  stuff  for  that. 

Strategic  life  would  be  paramount  there.  I  suppose  we  are  on  the 
edge  not  in  the  traditional  divisional  kinds  of  forces,  battle  groups 
and  things  we  talked  about,  but  the  support  kind  of  troops,  combat 
service  supports.  That  is  the  people  that  fix  things,  and  in  general 
makes  things  work.  Without  them  you  don't  do  anything.  So  we  are 
on  the  edge.  We  are  analyzing  it  and  trying  to  make  the  right 
kinds  of  decisions  so  we  can  make  the  right  kinds  of  recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr.  Istook.  Would  you  have  to  have  a  separate  staging  area 
such  as  Saudi  Arabia  was  for  the  Gulf  War  or  could  you  stage  it 
in  South  Korea? 

General  Luck.  I  don't  think  the  north  Koreans  missed  the  news 
and  I  don't  think  they  will  allow  us  the  time  we  had  in  Dhahran 
and  other  places. 

TAIWAN 

Mr.  Istook.  Regarding  Taiwan? 

Admiral  Prueher.  We  will  have  made  some  bad  mistakes  if  we 
end  up  having  a  war,  entering  a  war  between  China  and  Taiwan. 
If  that  were  to  occur,  we  would  hope  to  bind  it  to  a  very  small 
thing  which  would  not  impact  forces  from  elsewhere.  It  would  be 
over  before  that.  But  if  we  got  into  a  protracted  conflict  the  Taiwan 
Relations  Act  requires  me  to  inform  the  Chairman  to  inform  the 
President  to  inform  the  Congress  and  consult  on  what  to  do. 

If  we  got  involved  in  using  our  forces  to  fight  China,  it  would  si- 
phon forces  from  General  Luck  in  Korea,  and  a  large  conflict  would 
siphon  forces  from  elsewhere.  Mr.  Dicks'  point  about  sealift  and 
airlift,  the  distribution  is  relevant.  If  you  have  enough  stuff  in  the 
world  hew  do  you  get  it  to  the  right  place  where  you  want  to  use 
it? 

Mr.  Istook.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Skeen. 
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Mr.  Skeen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  apologize  for  being  late, 
but  I  had  three  appointments  at  the  same  time.  General  Luck,  I 
enjoyed  that  visit  in  Korea.  How  is  the  dog  doing? 

General  Luck.  He  is  doing  great.  He  misses  Mr.  Murtha  a  lot. 

Mr.  Murtha.  He  is  becoming  a  pacifist. 

Mr.  Skeen.  You  get  pacifistic  or  wear  out.  How  far  is  our  resolve 
with  whatever  commitment  we  have  with  the  Taiwanese,  and  I 
think  that  is  a  very  troublesome  thing  because  you  are  dealing 
with  a  massive  group  of  arms  as  far  as  the  Army  is  concerned. 

I  follow  the  intelligence  because  they  have  some  pretty  exotic 
weaponry  and  the  equation  gets  more  and  more  difficult  to  under- 
stand. Also  our  ability  to  respond  to  the  massive  response  that 
would  be  necessary  creates  a  problem  for  us  because  we  have  been 
sitting  here  with  no  threat  for  so  long  that  we  are  about  to  dry  up 
a  lot  of  our  resources. 

General  Luck.  Yes. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Given  that  it  is  going  to  be  a  very  dicey  diplomatic 
exercise  along  with  the  military  exercise  as  well,  does  our  intel- 
ligence back  that  up? 

Admiral  Prueher.  Yes,  sir,  it  does.  We  have  pretty  good  intel- 
ligence on  what  is  happening,  however,  reporting  on  Chinese  intent 
is  not  as  good. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Are  they  increasing  the  provocative  stance  that  they 
are  taking? 

Admiral  Prueher.  No,  sir.  They  are  not  increasing  the  provoca- 
tive stance.  There  is  a  large  exercise  they  have  said  they  were 
going  to  do.  This  missile  firing  is  part  of  that  exercise  and  they 
have  not  upped  the  ante  on  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Skeen.  Any  nuclear  testing? 

Admiral  Prueher.  No,  sir. . 

Mr.  Skeen.  Thank  you. 

General  Luck.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  points  that  Mr.  Skeen 
triggers  here  is  that  the  difference  between  the  North  Korean  deal 
that  I  am  dealing  with  and  this  China  thing  is  that  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  can  reach  out  and  touch  us.  North  Korea  cannot. 
There  is  a  big  difference. 

Mr.  Young.  Let  me  take  my  time.  I  will  yield  to  Mr.  Dicks. 

NORTHEAST  ASIA  COMMAND 

Mr.  DlCKS.  General  Luck,  you  point  to  the  criticality  of  the  re- 
gion, the  expanse  of  the  entire  Pacific  area,  and  the  complexity  of 
relationships  in  Northeast  Asia.  I  believe  it  may  make  sense  in  the 
foreseeable  future  to  consider  restructuring  our  military  commands 
in  order  to  fold  all  of  the  region  under  a  single  command  to  defend 
our  interests  in  the  area.  This  might  be  done  in  several  ways — a 
new  unified  command,  a  single  subunified  command,  or  reconsid- 
ering the  locations  of  the  current  components  of  PACCOM  are  just 
three  examples.  Why  do  you  think  that? 

General  Luck.  I  think  that,  and  that  is  a  thought  process  that 
we  should  not  entertain  until  the  conflict  resolution  of  the  Korean 
problem  is  finished.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  in  our  best  interest  to 
stay  involved  in  the  northeast  Asia  region,  and  I  include  in  that 
eastern  Russia,  which  is  honestly  the  wild,  wild  east. 
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The  natural  resources  there  are  phenomenal.  You  put  that  to- 
gether with  the  other  facts  of  life  when  you  are  dealing  with  the 
Koreans,  the  Japanese,  the  Chinese,  you  don't  do  that  in  a  ho-hum 
sort  of  way.  That  is  a  continuous  kind  of  thing.  If  you  go  into  a 
room  and  sit  around  a  table  and  try  to  make  a  decision,  you  are 
wasting  your  time. 

If  you  go  out,  have  dinner,  establish  a  relationship,  you  get 
things  accomplished.  So  it  sort  of  follows  that  line  of  thought  that 
somewhere  out  there  wherever  it  might  be  we  need  to  stay  engaged 
in  this  economic  engine  that  I  referred  to  as  the  Northeast  Asia- 
Pacific  Rim  and  we  need  to  be  there  day  in,  day  out,  not  just  occa- 
sionally. 

Admiral  Prueher.  I  agree  with  General  Luck  that  it  is  certainly 
a  premature  notion  to  be  dealing  with  right  now.  I  think  the  Ko- 
rean Peninsula  reunification  is  likely  to  occur  some  time,  but  fig- 
uring out  when  it  is  is  something  we  don't  know.  I  will  add  one 
more  thing.  I  believe  the  point  how  intertwined  things  are  in  the 
Asia-Pacific  Rim  with  Southeast  Asia,  as  well  as  Japan,  Russia, 
China,  beg  that  they  all  be  handled  in  a  cohesive  way. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Thank  you  for  yielding. 

FUNDING  SHORTFALLS 

Mr.  Young.  I  am  going  to  take  my  5  minutes  now.  Last  year  the 
Congress  determined  that  the  President's  budget  was  not  adequate 
to  deal  with  all  the  contingencies  that  we  had  to  deal  with  plus 
provide  for  near-term  and  long-term  readiness.  We  find  ourselves 
in  a  position  again  of  having  pretty  strong  disagreement  with  the 
President's  budget  request  which  we  haven't  gotten  in  detail  yet, 
but  we  have  gotten  the  overall  numbers. 

For  fiscal  year  1996,  I  aggressively  sought  opinions  from  every- 
body that  testified  here  and  many  that  didn't  as  to  what  are  the 
needs  that  are  not  being  met  that  haven't  been  included  in  the 
budget.  I  made  up  a  list,  it  is  in  very  small  type.  This,  when  un- 
rolled, would  go  almost  across  the  room. 

Many  of  the  items  on  this  list  we  were  able  to  provide,  and  I 
think  most  everybody  in  the  Services  appreciated  the  fact  that  we 
could  provide  that.  I  am  going  to  make  up  another  list  like  that  for 
fiscal  year  1997.  You  mentioned  barracks,  for  example. 

What  types  of  things  are  we  missing  that  are  not  going  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  official  budget  that  comes  here  from  the  White  House, 
but  that  you  really  need  in  the  Pacific? 

General  Luck.  I  could  get  a  small  part  out  of  it  and  Bill  has  the 
bigger  picture.  In  my  arena,  infrastructure,  infrastructure,  infra- 
structure, if  we  are  going  to  stay  there.  That  begs  the  argument, 
well,  how  much  investment  do  you  put  against  the  probability  that, 
inevitably  the  downfall  of  North  Korea  is  going  to  occur  probably 
before  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Infrastructure,  if  we  were  to  stay  very  long,  would  bring  us  to 
our  knees,  plumbing,  telephone  lines,  lifelines,  that  kind  of  thing 
that  goes  in  there.  You  are  providing  what  we  need  for  barracks. 
Thanks  for  that.  I  think  we  ought  to  keep  modernizing.  We  don't 
know  what  the  future  brings  right  now.  There  isn't  a  threat  out 
there  that  says  we  ought  to  modernize  a  thing,  but  I  am  convinced 
if  you  don't  try  to  get  a  little  bit  better  you  will  get  a  bit  worse. 
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Those  would  be  my  issues,  and  strategic  lift,  strategic  lift  would  be 
my  issues  to  watch. 

Mr.  Young.  Could  you  tell  us  on  your  infrastructure  how  much 
of  that  might  be  military  construction  versus  maintenance  refur- 
bishing? 

General  Luck.  The  lion's  share  is  not  military  construction  in  the 
total  picture  of  infrastructure.  But  the  most  important,  quality  of 
life  things  for  the  troops,  they  see,  they  spin  off  from  is  military 
construction. 

Mr.  Young.  Admiral,  what  do  you  need? 

General  Luck.  We  are  such  great  leaders  over  there  even  if  you 
don't  give  us  any  money,  everybody  is  going  to  be  happy. 

Admiral  Prueher.  Well,  in  the  general  terms,  the  ready  forces, 
the  force  structure  that  we  have  now  is,  we  have  about  the  right 
numbers  of  ships  and  airplanes  and  our  readiness  is  about  right. 
If  we  had  more  money  to  spend  there  are  things  such  as  Theater 
Missile  Defense,  TMD,  bringing  upper  tier,  doing  it  sooner,  being 
able  to  buy  some  ships  sooner,  perhaps  more  economically,  more  ef- 
ficiently, making  those  purchases  and  bring  some  of  the  things  that 
we  have  deferred  out  into  the  defense  plan  and  some  of  them  out 
past  the  defense  plan,  to  bring  forward  the  things  we  have  in  the 
budgets  that  are  things  we  would  really  like  to  do. 

There  are  a  few  specific  things  that  are  not  real  large  money 
items.  The  Asia-Pacific  Center  is  a  place  I  think  we  will  get  a  lot 
of  payoff.  International  Military  Education  and  Training,  IMET 
funds,  we  get  a  lot  of  leverage  out  of  IMET  funds.  Strategic  lift  for 
us  is  a  big  issue,  and  the  other  parts  end  up  being  readiness  issues 
for  us.  And  there  are  a  few  other  small  things  that  have  to  do  with 
the  theater,  on  various  barracks  that  we  have  in  Hawaii  and  some 
in  Okinawa  and  other  places  in  the  theater  that  need  funds  and 
I  could  provide  details  on  that. 

[The  information  follows:] 

If  U.S.  Pacific  Command  has  additional  Military  Construction  (MILCON)  funding 
for  Fiscal  Year  1997,  the  Service  components  would  use  the  funds  as  follows: 

Navy  (PACFLT):  $11  million  Explosive  Ordnance  Disposal  Unit  Three  Waterfront 
Operations  Building;  and  $35  million  for  Bilge  and  Oily  Waste  Collection  Processing 
Facilities,  Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Complex. 

Marines  (MARFORPAC):  $39  million  for  barracks  at  Kaneohe,  Hawaii;  and  $29 
million  for  warfighting  infrastructure  projects  at  Camp  Pendleton,  California. 

Army  (USARPAC):  $49  million  for  barracks  at  Schofield  Barracks  Hawaii,  $7  mil- 
lion for  housing  in  Alaska. 

Air  Force  (PACAF):  $42  million  for  barracks  in  Korea. 

READINESS 

Mr.  Young.  That  would  be  appreciated.  We  had  a  general  discus- 
sion like  this  last  year  with  several  witnesses  and  one  Air  Force 
general  made  the  comment  that  we  have  a  lot  of  airplanes  and  they 
are  in  pretty  good  shape,  but  we  do  not  have  enough  tugs  to  get 
them  to  the  flight  line. 

One  of  the  Army  generals  said  believe  it  or  not  we  are  short  on 
rifles  and  small  arms  ammunition.  Those  are  the  kind  of  things 
that  we  want  to  know  about  and  most  of  them  aren't  expensive,  but 
they  are  essential  things.  Are  we  in  pretty  good  shape  in  the  Pa- 
cific for  medical  care  for  our  troops  should  they  be  hurt  or  injured, 
or  suffer  casualties? 
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Admiral  Prueher.  We  generally  have  enough  medical  care.  What 
I  think  we  owe,  the  CINCS  owe  you  and  owe  the  Nation  some 
thoughtful  stewardship,  and  I  think  we  can  do  some  more  inter- 
service  work  to  get  a  better  distribution  amongst  our  medical  facili- 
ties to  get  a  little  more  out  of  what  we  have.  There  are  a  couple 
of  areas  I  know  in  the  Hawaii  area  and  also  in  Okinawa  where  we 
are  looking  at  increased  hospital  facilities  that  are  needed,  but  in 
general  that  is  not  one  of  our  basing  items,  sir. 

DEPLOYED  SHIPS 

Mr.  Young.  Let  me  ask  about  the  ships  that  are  moving  into  the 
Taiwan-China  area.  Have  any  of  those  vessels  been  scheduled  for 
rotation  or  shore  leave?  Is  there  time  being  extended  or  is  this  part 
of  their  normal  time  at  sea? 

Admiral  Prueher.  Some  of  both.  We  have  the  Independence  with 
two  other  ships,  the  O'brien  and  McCloskey  and  the  Bunker  Hill 
were  supposed  to  go  into  ports  on  the  11th,  and  we  have  kept  them 
at  sea  a  few  days  longer.  They  have  been  extended  and  there  is 
minor  maintenance  that  is  being  deferred  because  they  are  staying 
at  sea.  That  is  the  only  extension  now. 

We  are  bringing  Nimitz  back  earlier  than  they  were  forecast. 
That  has  a  domino  effect  in  the  Mediterranean  of  moving  the 
George  Washington  out  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Red  Sea  to  the 
Arabian  Gulf.  They  will  be  coming  back  earlier  and  our  hope  is  to 
bring  Nimitz  back  and  maybe  get  them  a  little  additional  in-port 
time  once  this  current  situation  subsides.  I  am  an  optimist.  I  hope 
it  will. 

Mr.  Young.  We  invite  you  to  communicate  with  us  if  there  is 
something  that  we  failed  to  ask  about,  let  us  know. 

Mr.  Murtha?  Mr.  Lewis?  Any  more  what-ifs? 

FUNDING  SHORTFALLS 

Mr.  Lewis.  Following  on  the  Chairman's  question  about  the  roll 
of  items  before  the  Full  Committee,  we  had  Secretary  Perry  and 
General  Shalikashvili  testify  recently.  I  expressed  disappointment 
with  the  tone  of  the  testimony  because  I  did  not  hear  what  one 
would  describe  as  a  clarion  call.  We  have  some  $100  billion,  big 
procurement  items — I  sure  hope  there  is  building  within  the  ranks, 
by  ranks  I  mean  at  the  staff  level,  people  like  yourself,  expres- 
sions— you  can't  do  it  in  this  forum  because  after  all  there  is  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  but  in  the  meanwhile  if  there  isn't  building 
an  expression  of  concern  that  goes  all  the  way  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  that  is  never  going  to  happen.  Is  that  going  on? 

General  Luck.  I  think  we  have  gone  down  far  enough  until  we 
get  a  better  handle  on  all  these  things  that  we  are  paying  attention 
to. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Is  everybody — everybody  at  your  level  including  you 
talking  about  it  among  your  colleagues  and  putting  pressure  up- 
ward? 

General  Luck.  I  don't  know  the  answer  to  that.  My  suspicion  is 
no. 

Mr.  Lewis.  You  gave  the  answer.  Admiral? 

Admiral  Prueher.  Up  until  a  few  weeks  ago  I  was  a  member  of 
the  JROC  and  Admiral  Owens  gave  his  parting  testimony.  The 
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basic  issue  I  think  is  the  one  of  modernization  and  when  you  call 
modernization  future  readiness  it  takes  on  a  bit  of  a  different  look. 

The  balance  between  near-term  readiness  and  future  readiness 
has  to  be  made.  We  have  to  start  making  that  investment  in  future 
readiness.  It  is  discussed  at  the  service  Chief  level,  the  Vice  Chief 
level,  the  CINC  level,  and  that  discussion  goes  on. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Bonilla. 

DEFENSE  OF  SOUTH  KOREA 

Mr.  Bonilla.  I  would  like  to  follow  up  with  a  question  about  mis- 
sile defense  and  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  whether  or  not  they  are 
sufficient  to  count  irrelevant  threats  from  the  North  Koreans.  You 
asked  for  early  deployment  of  the  Army's  new  THAAD  program  to 
your  theater.  Is  this  true  and  are  you  satisfied  with  OSD's  decision 
to  slow  down  the  THAAD  program? 

General  Luck..  My  position  on  that  was  that  I  had  read  the 
prioritization  decision  on  the  dollars  which  were  deferred,  I  think, 
a  couple  of  years,  in  spite  of  that  it  is  a  requirement  and  it  hasn't 
changed.  It  is  there  day  in  and  day  out.  And  the  requirement  in 
Korea  is  based  upon  the  threats,  and  the  threat  is  SCUD  B's  and 
C's.  Those  are  not  all  that  accurate  when  they  are  shooting  conven- 
tional warheads,  so  you  don't  worry  too  much  about  that.  But  if  you 
put  chemicals  and/or  biological  weapons  on  them  you  have  a  prob- 
lem. 

So  my  position  on  this  JROC  decision  was  from  a  requirements 
point  of  view,  which  I  will  still  stand  here  and  say  that  the 
THAAD,  high  altitude  regime  gives  you  a  bigger  umbrella,  gives 
you  more  protection  and  in  effect  gives  you  a  better  chance  of  fend- 
ing off  the  SCUD  C  problems.  I  now  have  a  battalion  there  and  the 
batteries  that  come  with  it  to  protect  most  of  the  important  places, 
but  there  are  a  lot  that  are  not  protected  as  well. 

Early  on  in  my  force  enhancement  package  are  two  more  battal- 
ions of  Patriots,  which  if  we  see  the  right  signals  we  will  bring 
them  there.  If  I  could  have  what  I  wanted  I  would  rather  have  the 
high  altitude  protection.  It  is  more  pervasive  and  would  do  a  better 
job. 

Mr.  Bonilla.  So  you  would  like  us  to  put  this  on  a  list  of  top 
priorities  to  fully  fund,  correct? 

General  Luck.  Well,  that  is  really  not  my  business.  My  business 
is  requirements.  That  requirement  is  there.  How  you  decide  to  re- 
source that — I  know,  my  checkbook  being  what  it  is,  I  would  like 
to  have  some  things  that  I  don't  get. 

Mr.  Young.  General,  that  is  the  list  that  I  was  talking  about  ear- 
lier. We  would  like  to  see  that  list. 

General  Luck.  I  was  talking  about  a  new  car  and  stuff  like  that. 

Mr.  Young.  I  am  not  sure  we  can  afford  new  cars.  We  bought 
so  many  new  trucks  last  year.  One  of  our  Members  made  the  point 
that  we  spent  more  over  and  above  the  President's  budget  last  year 
on  trucks  than  we  did  on  the  B-2. 

General  Luck.  That  is  not  a  bad  decision.  I  can  say  that  now 
that  Mr.  Dicks  is  gone.  My  wife's  name  is  Leah  Mary  Patrick,  sir. 
I  try  not  to  make  her  unhappy.  She  is  real  Irish. 
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Mr.  Bonilla.  Just  on  whether  or  not  we  ought  to  make  it  a  pri- 
ority. 

General  Luck.  I  think  all  of  us  in  the  military — it  is  a  high  pri- 
ority. 

Admiral  Prueher.  It  is  a  high  priority. 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Hefner. 

Mr.  Hefner.  No  further  questions. 

General  Luck.  Sir,  I  might  tell  you  that  after  my  retirement  I 
am  probably  going  to  be  a  constituent  of  Mr.  Hefner's  so  I  will 
watch  him  for  you. 

Mr.  Hefner.  I  already  have  one  former  Army  General,  General 
Lindsey,  who  has  been  working  on  a  museum  down  there,  so  we 
are  going  to  give  you  a  job.  I  can  get  you  a  good  deal  on  an  auto- 
mobile if  that  is  what  you  want. 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Nethercutt. 

theater  high  altitude  air  defense 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Just  to  follow  up  on  the  question  about 
THAAD,  I  think  it  has  great  potential  for  certainly  your  area  of  re- 
sponsibilities. Do  you  foresee  that  it  is  in  our  best  interest  long- 
term  to  share  that  technology  once  it  is  fully  developed  with  oth- 
ers? 

General  Luck.  We  do  that  all  the  time,  we  wrestle  that  decision 
on  a  number  of  different  technological  firsts  that  we  have  had.  The 
next  thing  you  know  if  you  are  not  careful  you  are  in  competition 
with  that  same  technology  being  sold  by  another  country.  I  don't 
know.  It  is  a  difficult  problem. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Young.  Admiral  and  General,  thank  you  very  much  for  an 
excellent  hearing.  We  appreciate  your  opinions  and  the  information 
that  you  have  given  us.  We  have  additional  questions  we  would 
like  to  submit  in  writing  and  ask  that  you  respond.  We  invite  you 
to  feel  free  to  communicate  with  us  at  any  time  when  you  have 
something  that  would  be  helpful  to  us  as  we  try  to  provide  you 
with  what  you  need  to  provide  for  our  national  security. 

General  Luck.  Could  I  have  one  alibi?  As  this  is  probably  the 
last  time  I  meet  you,  it  is  always  good  to  come  here  because,  first 
of  all,  everyone  is  interested  and  everyone  is  committed,  and  every- 
one is  trying  to  do  what  is  right  as  opposed — I  am  just  telling  you 
God  bless  you  all  and  this  Committee  for  your  attitude,  for  how  you 
receive  what  we  say  and  what  you  do  for  the  troops.  I  really  feel 
that.  I  don't  feel  that  about  a  couple  of  others  I  am  going  to  see 
in  a  couple  of  weeks.  I  will  probably  wear  a  flack  vest  and  stuff. 

Mr.  Young.  Thank  you  for  those  comments.  We  appreciate  them 
because  we  are  dedicated  to  doing  what  is  right  for  the  defense  of 
our  Nation.  We  find  that  we  are  all  partners  in  that  effort  and  do 
it  in  a  bipartisan  fashion. 

The  Committee  will  be  adjourned  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow. 

[Clerk's  note. — Questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Young  and  the  an- 
swers thereto  follow:] 

OKINAWA 

Question.  Admiral  Prueher,  Okinawans  want  U.S.  forces  moved  out  from  the  is- 
land of  Okinawa.  Why  do  we  need  U.S.  forces  to  be  on  the  island  of  Okinawa?  If 
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the  Japanese  government  wants  U.S.  presence  in  Japan,  why  couldn't  our  forces  be 
relocated  on  mainland  Japan? 

Answer.  The  strategic  importance  of  Okinawa  and  the  forces  forward  deployed 
there,  in  relation  to  critical  sea  lines  of  communications  (SLOC),  the  Korean  penin- 
sula, and  the  Asian  region  provide  a  unique  power  projection  capability  required  to 
maintain  regional  stability.  U.S.  forces  and  logistic  supplies  stored  on  Okinawa  can 
be  deployed  in  response  to  regional  contingencies  much  quicker  than  U.S. -based  or 
Hawaii-based  units. 

Relocation  of  Okinawa-based  U.S.  forces  to  mainland  Japan  is  a  very  sensitive 
and  hotly  contested  internal  political  issue  within  the  Government  of  Japan.  Despite 
repeated  requests  by  Okinawan  Prefectural  Governor  Masahide  Ota,  the  central 
government  of  Japan  and  mainland  prefectual  governments  have  traditionally  re- 
sisted relocation  of  any  U.S.  forces  north  to  mainland  Japan.  The  Special  Action 
Committee  on  Okinawa  (SACO)  is  in  the  process  of  reviewing  is  designed  to  reduce 
the  footprint  of  U.S.  forces  on  Okinawa  while  maintaining  about  the  current  force 
capability  in  Japan. 

NORTH  KOREA 

Question.  What  is  the  status  of  North  Korea's  nuclear  program?  Do  we  believe 
they  are  still  working  to  develop  an  operational  nuclear  weapon?  What  are  North 
Korea's  capabilities  in  developing  chemical  or  biological  weapons? 

Answer. . 

Question.  To  what  extent  are  the  North  Koreans  continuing  with  their  effort  to 
develop  longer  range  ballistic  missiles?  What  is  the  extent  of  their  sales  of  weapons 
to  countries  such  as  Iran  and  Syria? 

Answer.  North  Korea  is  assessed  having  a  medium  range  ballistic  (MRBM),  the 
NO  Dong-1  (ND-1),  in  development.  The  ND-1  is  assessed  to  have  the  capability 
of  delivering  a  conventional  or  unconventional  warhead  to  a  range  of  approximately 

100  km.  .  Additionally,  two  new  missile  systems  are  in  development,  the 

Taepo  Dong-1  and  Taepo  Dong-2  with  estimated  ranges  greater  than  1500  and  4000 
kilometers,  respectively. . 

PRIORITIES  AND  DEFICIENCIES 

Question.  Admiral  Prueher  and  General  Luck,  what  are  the  top  ten  items  on  your 
most  recent  Integrated  Priority  List?  To  what  extent  does  the  current  budget  re- 
quest and  the  Five  Year  Defense  Plan  adequately  fund  these  priorities? 

Answer.  CINC/CFC-COMUSKOREA  maintains  a  Top  30  priorities  list  which  is 
coordinated  through  Component  Commanders  and  USFK  staff.  The  Top  30  priorities 
are  further  integrated  into  the  USCINCPAC  Integrated  Priority  List  (D?L).  This  is 
done  through  the  Pacific  Theater  Requirements  System  (PTRS)  which  is  the  means 
to  identify,  integrate  and  prioritize  all  theater  requirements  needing  CINCPAC  sup- 
port during  budget  deliberations.  PTRS  inputs  are  reviewed  and  compiled  into  a 
USCINCPAC  Master  Requirements  List  (MRL)  which  is  a  categorized  list  of 
UNSCINCPAC  requirements  to  support  theater  programs.  The  MRL  is  used  to  cre- 
ate the  USCINCPAC  D?L  which  is  forwarded  to  JCS.  We  concur  with  the  current 
prioritization  by  CINCPAC. 

PACOM  Top  10  D?L  submissions  for  fiscal  year  1998  compared  to  CINC/CFC- 
COMUSKOREA  Top  10  priorities . 

Question.  Admiral  Prueher  and  General  Luck,  for  units  under  your  command,  are 
there  major  shortfalls  in  Personnel,  Training,  Equipment,  or  Facilities?  Discuss  your 
shortfalls  in  barracks.  Has  your  backlog  in  real  property  maintenance  improved  or 
worsened? 

Answer.  We  are  experiencing  some  personnel  shortfalls  in  the  staffs  of  the  joint 
and  combined  headquarters,  and  Eighth  Army.  However,  there  are  several  initia- 
tives we  are  working  with  the  reserve  components  to  plus  up  the  USFK  staff.  The 
Joint  Staff  is  working  with  the  service  components  to  alleviate  other  armistice  per- 
sonnel shortfalls. 

The  Republic  of  Korea  military, has  high  quality,  professional  leadership. 

Their  training  has  been  constantly  improving,  featuring  a  comprehensive  exercise 
program  including  field  and  command  post  training  exercises  including  Baekdusan, 
a  simulation  exercise  that  provides  realistic  training  to  ten  ROK  division  com- 
manders and  staffs  annually,  naval  exercises  including  Pilsung,  a  combined  naval 
simulation  exercise  conducted  four  times  a  year,  and  Cope  Sun  Jin,  a  combined  Air 
Force  exercise. 

The  ROK  military  leadership  has  a  close  relationship  with  their  U.S.  counter- 
parts, reinforced  through  training  exercises  and  selected  attendance  at  U.S.  Military 
schools.  With  assistance  from  the  U.S.  Training  and  Doctrine  Command,  ROK  mili- 
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tary  has  adopted  a  modified  version  of  the  U.S.  Combined  Arms  Training  Strategy, 
a  comprehensive  program  that  addressed  training  needs  at  all  levels.  They  have  re- 
cently increased  the  use  of  Foreign  Military  Sales  to  purchases  training  support,  es- 
pecially for  new  equipment  training. . 

The  problems  we  face  with  barracks  include  shortages  and  crowding,  substandard 
Korean  War  vintage  quonset  huts  and  H-relocatables,  and  deteriorated  older  bar- 
racks with  gang  latrines  needing  renovation  or  replacement.  Many  of  the  barracks 
built  in  the  late  1960's  and  1970's  including  H-relocatable  and  other  metal  struc- 
tures have  deteriorated  badly,  have  substandard  gang  latrines,  and  have  no  air  con- 
ditioning. 

New  barracks  and  dining  faculties  are  required  to  replace  the  quonset  huts,  other 
substandard  facilities,  and  eliminate  overcrowding.  Renovations  of  existing  "up- 
grade", but  badly  deteriorated  barracks  and  dining  facilities  are  also  a  priority  and 
the  recent  "bridging  the  gap"  funding  is  certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Let 
me  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  the  recent  actions  by  Congress  to  solve 
our  problems  with  barracks  and  dining  facilities.  Between  the  fiscal  year  1995  and 

1996  MILCON  projects  you  approved,  over  1300  soldiers  in  the  2nd  Infantry  Divi- 
sion will  be  able  to  live  in  adequate  barracks.  Your  continued  support  in  fiscal  year 

1997  and  beyond  is  extremely  critical  and  is  much  appreciated. 

I  appreciate  the  support  that  you  have  provided  to  this  command.  We  demand  a 
great  deal  of  our  soldiers  throughout  the  world  and  in  return  we  must  demand  the 
most  support  for  them. 

Our  backlog  in  real  property  maintenance  has  worsened.  United  States  Forces  Ko- 
rea's fiscal  year  1995  end-of-year  Backlog  of  Maintenance  and  Repair  was  approxi- 
mately $160  million,  up  from  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1994  total  of  $151  million.  The 
recent  trends  show  an  increase  in  the  backlog  which  indicates  a  current  acceleration 
of  infrastructure  deterioration.  To  reverse  this  trend,  additional  funding  is  required. 
We  require  both  operations  and  maintenance  funding  for  repairs  and  military  con- 
struction for  replacement  faculties.  I  need  your  support  for  $10  million  per  year  in 
MILCON  funding  to  upgrade  our  utilities  infrastructure  and  $20  million  per  year 
in  Operations  and  Maintenance  funding  to  solve  the  most  pressing  repair  problems. 

Question.  General  Luck,  we  know  the  condition  of  the  infrastructure  on  U.S.  in- 
stallations in  South  Korea  is  a  major  concern  of  yours.  Can  you  provide  specific  ex- 
amples of  problems? 

Answer.  Recent  infrastructure  failures  have  ranged  from  loss  of  utilities  service 
to  entire  installations  to  frequent  outages  and  piecemeal  repairs  of  utility  systems. 

The  following  are  just  a  few  examples  of  problems  with  our  infrastructure  in 
Korea.  Our  water  treatment  and  distribution  systems  are  old  and  decrepit.  These 
systems  frequently  break  down  and  fail,  causing  interruptions  in  service  and  hence, 
negatively  affecting  the  mission  and  quality  of  life  of  our  service  members  and  their 
families.  In  addition  to  outages,  these  conditions  have  resulted  in  low  water  pres- 
sures and  create  a  potential  for  contamination.  A  typical  example  was  a  recent  fail- 
ure of  the  Camp  Casey  water  treatment  and  distribution  system,  which  caused  an 
approximately  two  week  interruption  in  service.  This  outage  also  affected  soldiers 
living  and  working  at  four  adjacent  installations  (Camp  Hovey,  Castle,  Nimble,  and 
H-220),  since  the  Camp  Casey  system  provides  service  to  these  installations. 

Our  electrical  distribution  systems  are  also  old  and  deteriorated.  We've  had  nu- 
merous power  outages  throughout  our  installations  including  partial  as  well  as  total 
shutdown.  In  addition  to  age,  increased  demands  from  new  facilities,  new  weapon 
systems,  simulators,  computers,  and  air  conditioners  have  exacerbated  the  problem. 

Present  conditions  have  been  caused  by  reduced  funding:  years  of  short  term 
focus/fixes;  demands  from  new  weapon  systems,  consolidations,  and  new  faculties: 
proposals  for  relocations  or  reductions  delaying  major  work:  stricter  standards:  low 
visibility  unless  broken:  and  age. 

SEALIFT  AND  AIRLIFT  CAPABILITY 

Question.  General  Luck,  what  would  be  the  magnitude  of  the  overall  sealift  and 
airlift  requirement  during  a  war  in  Korea?  Do  we  have  enough  sealift  and  airlift 
capability  to  meet  your  needs  in  case  a  conflict  breaks  in  the  Peninsula?  Are  the 
airfields  and  ports  in  the  Republic  of  Korea  capable  of  handling  these  planes  and 
ships?  What  role  will  the  Republic  of  Korea  play  in  the  airlift  and  sealift  effort?  Are 
the  U.S.  Marines  stationed  in  Okinawa  vital  in  terms  of  U.S.  military  assets  in  the 
region  for  any  potential  Korean  conflicts?  Where  is  the  sealift  located  which  would 
transport  the  U.S.  troops  based  in  Okinawa  to  Korea  in  case  of  a  conflict? 

Answer.  For  a  single  Major  Regional  Contingence  (MRC)  plan,  the  Time-Phased 

Force  and  Deployment  Data  (TPFD)  is .  The  lift  requirements  to  fully  deploy 

and  sustain  the  Combined  Forces  engaged  in  major  war  on  the  Korean  Peninsula 
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will  be  significant.  It  will  require  the  timely  employment  of  Air  Mobility  Command 
and  Military  Sealift  Command  assets  augmented  by . 

REPUBLIC  OF  KOREA  (ROK)  FORCES 

Question.  How  capable  are  the  Republic  of  Korea  forces?  Are  the  Republic  of 
Korea  forces  upgrading  their  naval  and  air  capabilities?  Briefly  describe  these  capa- 
bilities. Would  interoperability  be  a  problem  with  systems  that  ROK  has  from  other 
countries?  Are  ROK  intelligence  systems  interoperable  with  our  intelligence  sys- 
tems? I  understand  the  Republic  of  Korea  is  considering  procuring  a  radar/SIGINT 
system  from  the  French?  Why? 

Answer.  National  memory  of  the  1950  North  Korea  invasion  and  threat  of  a  sec- 
ond invasion  produces  a  strong  warrior  spirit.  ROK  armed  forces  maintain  a  strong 
relationship  with  U.S.  forces  that  is  reinforced  through  training  exercises  and  se- 
lected attendance  at  U.S.  military  schools  and  civilian  universities.  The  theater  and 
national  exercise  program  is  constantly  improving  and  includes  robust  filed  and 
command  post  exercises. . 

U.S.  intelligence  equipment  directly  supports  the  national  interests  of  both  coun- 
tries at  the  strategic  and  operational  echelons  (ROK  Field  Armies  and  Air  Wings). 
At  the  theater  level,  the  PACOM  ADP  Server  Site— Korea  (PASS-K)  serves  as  the 
CINC's  primary  intelligence  dissemination  system  down  to  ROK  Field  Armies  and 
Air  Wings  and  to  most  of  the  ROK  and  U.S.  components. . 

PASS-K  is  interoperable  with  a  Korean  imagery  dissemination  network  known  as 
Korean  Compressed  Imagery  Transmission. System  (KCITS).  5D  is  another  theater- 
wide  capability  which  permits  the  transmission  of  secondary  images  to  warfighters. 

Multi-level  security  filters  are  being  developed  to  facilitate  information  sharing 
over  fielded  dissemination  systems. . 

The  U.S.  is  currently  fielding  Very  Small  Aperture  Terminals  (VSATS)  which  will 
provide  improved,  redundant,  mobile  and  more  survivable  communications  support 
to  intelligence  systems. . 

The  Army  deploys  a  Deployable  Intelligence  Support  Element  (DISE)  to  CENC  di- 
rected areas  to  provide  additional  intelligence  support  during  critical  operations. 
The  DISE  will  soon  be  a  combined  operation  able  to  support  the  CENC  anywhere 
on  the  battlefield.  The  Ground  Component  Commander  has  an  Army  Field  Analysis 
Control  Element  (ACE)  that  will  soon  be  a  combined  Operation.  The  GCC  ACE  is 
the  Ground  Element  Component  Commander's  primary  intelligence  fusion  and  dis- 
semination center. . 

The  Republic  of  Korea  acquisition  regulations  require  consideration  of  bids  from 
multiple  sources  for  all  systems.  Republic  of  Korea  acquisition  strategy,  though 
largely  dependent  on  United  States-offered  systems  in  the  past,  has  been  diversi- 
fying to  include  procurement  from  other  nations. 

OPERATIONS  TEMPO  (OPTEMPO) 

Question.  The  Department  of  Defense  budget  overview  material  states  that  Oper- 
ation and  Maintenance  (O&M)  funding  per  military  member  is  considerably  higher 
than  at  any  time  during  the  1980s.  However,  the  Operation  and  Maintenance  budg- 
et request  in  fiscal  year  1997  is  over  $4  billion  less  than  the  fiscal  year  1996 
amounts.  In  addition,  the  budget  request  includes  over  $1  billion  for  contingency  op- 
erations such  as  Southwest  Asia  and  Bosnia.  What  effect  will  the  expected  level  of 
deployments  have  on  the  ability  of  the  armed  forces  to  conduct  training  programs 
and  maintain  readiness? 

Answer.  The  expected  level  of  deployments  this  year  of  USPACOM  forces,  with 
the  exception  of  high-demand  specialists,  should  remain  at  a  point  that  does  not  im- 
pact unit  training  and  readiness.  Unforeseen  contingencies  have  the  potential  to 
challenge  our  ability  to  sustain  required  readiness. 

We  closely  monitor  potential  impacts  on  low-density,  high  demand  forces,  such  as 
reconnaissance  platforms,  security  forces,  and  engineering  forces. 

Question.  Given  the  reduction  to  Operation  and  Maintenance  (O&M)  funding  level 
in  the  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request,  what  level  of  training  can  be  executed  by 
U.S.  forces? 

Answer.  The  impact  of  reduced  O&M  funding  has  been  minimized  by  concurrent 
force  structure  reduction  and  streamlined  training.  Consequently,  I  anticipate  ade- 
quate joint  and  unit  training  can  be  conducted  under  the  fiscal  year  1997  budget. 
However,  there  is  a  projected  shortfall  in  some  lift  funding  to  fully  cover  all  planned 
Korea  joint  exercises. 

Question.  What  units  face  a  risk  of  degraded  readiness  in  fiscal  year  1997  given 
the  reduced  budget  and  pace  of  contingency  operations? 
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Answer.  Low  density,  high  demand  units  assigned  to  U.S.  Pacific  Command  have 
the  highest  risk  of  degraded  readiness  due  to  contingency  operations.  Some  units 
deploy  to  the  Pacific  theater  of  operations,  others  are  permanently  stationed  in  the 
Pacific  region.  Without  some  type  of  relief,  these  units  will  continue  to  push  the 
edge  of  their  envelope  and  risk  degraded  readiness.  The  low  density,  high  demand 
units  most  impacted  are:  U-2  and  RC-135  units,  EA-6B  squadrons,  and  security 
forces.  Also  engineering  forces,  civil  affairs,  or  psychological  operations  units  remain 
in  high  demand  for  any  peacekeeping  operations. 

Question.  In  your  view  are  the  Department's  current  efforts  to  control  infrastruc- 
ture costs,  thereby  freeing  up  resources  for  combat  units,  adequate? 

Answer.  Yes,  however,  we  agree  with  Secretary  Perry  that  while  there  has  been 
significant  progress  in  reducing  infrastructure,  resources  will  be  tied  up  in  non- 
productive infrastructure  costs  until  the  Base  Realignment  and  Closure  (BRAC) 
process  is  completed.  We  support  acquisition  reform,  privatization,  and  further  re- 
ductions of  our  infrastructure  to  free  resources  for  other  accounts.  The  efforts  are 
many  and  results  come  slowly,  as  we  try  to  get  our  taxpayer  dollars'  worth. 

PERSONNEL  TEMPO 

Question.  In  fiscal  year  1995  this  Committee  appropriated  Supplemental  funds  for 
The  Department  of  Defense  for  their  involvement  in  numerous  peacekeeping  deploy- 
ments around  the  world.  And  now  in  fiscal  year  1996  we  will  be  asked  to  fund  oper- 
ations in  Bosnia,  Macedonia,  Haiti,  and  Guantanamo  Bay.  Explain  to  the  Com- 
mittee the  impact  any  of  these  deployments  have  had  on  your  Command's 
warfighting  requirements. 

Answer.  The  impact  to  date  has  been  minimal  on  Pacific  Command  because  we 
deployed  only  a  few  personnel  and  units  to  support  these  operations. 

From  October  1995  to  March  1996,  Pacific  Command  deployed  two  Alaska  Infan- 
try Companies  to  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba  for  perimeter  security.  Pacific  Command 
also  has  a  total  of  78  personnel  with  a  variety  of  skills  currently  deployed  to  Bosnia. 
All  four  service  components  provided  personnel  for  the  Bosnian  deployment. 

Question.  Each  peacekeeping  operation  tends  to  be  different,  therefore,  the  impact 
on  certain  military  capabilities  and  the  forces  would  differ.  Give  the  Committee 
some  examples  of  the  types  of  capabilities  that  have  been  heavily  stressed,  and  the 
impact  this  has  had  on  access  to  personnel  and  equipment,  training  exercises;  and 
OPTEMPO  and  readiness  of  the  troops  assigned  to  your  area  of  responsibility. 

Answer.  Peacekeeping  operations  have  had  minimal  impact  on  Pacific  Command 
to  date.  Pacific  based  units  have  deployed  very  few  people  and  minimal  equipment 
for  peacekeeping  operations.  Training  exercises  remain  on  schedule,  with 
OPTEMPO  and  troop  readiness  within  limits. 

ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD  DIVISIONS  AND  ENHANCED  BRIGADES 

Question.  The  Committee  understands  that  the  Army  is  currently  conducting  a 
study  to  review  the  structure  and  missions  of  the  8  Army  National  Guard  (ARNG) 
Combat  Divisions,  and  the  15  enhanced  brigades.  The  recent  Report  from  the  Com- 
mission on  Roles  and  Missions  stated  these  combat  divisions  "  .  .  were  required  for 
possible  war  with  the  former  Soviet  Union,  but  they  are  not  needed  for  the  current 
national  security  strategy".  Has  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS)  assigned  any  of  these 
8  combat  divisions  and  units  for  use  in  a  major  regional  conflict? 

Answer. . 

Question.  To  your  knowledge,  have  any  of  these  Guard  combat  divisions  been  as- 
signed to  any  of  the  CINCs? 

Answer. . 

Question.  The  Committee  understands  that  the  15  enhanced  brigades  have  not 
been  told  how  they  will  be  used  in  a  major  regional  conflict  by  the  combatant  com- 
manders. Has  the  JCS  identified  a  warfighting  requirement  for  these  Army  Guard 
enhanced  brigades  in  USPACOM  or  Korea,  or  any  of  the  other  CINCs? 

Answer. . 

Question.  Have  you  specifically  identified  wartime  missions  in  your  region  for  the 
enhanced  brigades  ana  have  these  missions  been  factored  into  operational  war 
plans?  If  not,  why  not? 

Answer. ,  however,  Department  of  the  Army  and  the  National  Guard  Bu- 
reau have  not  specified  the  exact  flags  in  deployment  sequence.  The  concept  is  the 
first  ready  is  the  first  to  deploy;  this  is  not  specific  enough  for  our  Time-Phased 
Force  Deployment  Data  (TPFDD)  list.  Not  knowing  exactly  which  flag  will  deploy 
prevents  assigning  them  mission  tasking. 
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RESERVE  SUPPORT  TO  CINC'S 

Question.  Last  year.  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD)  requested  $25  mil- 
lion to  implement  a  pilot  program  designed  to  increase  the  use  of  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents for  validated  Service/CINC  requirements.  The  benefits  of  this  program 
would  relieve  Active  duty  Personnel  Tempo  (PERSTEMPO)  and  Operations  Tempo 
(OPTEMPO),  while  Reservists  would  get  "real  world"  training  away  from  home- 
base.  As  geographic  Commander-in-Chief  (CINC),  will  you  explain  the  importance 
of  this  initiative  to  your  command?  Is  this  program  being  executed  now? 

Answer.  Use  of  reserve  components  is  a  smart  move  that  significantly  reduces  our 
active  duty  Operations  Tempo  and  Personnel  Tempo.  The  program  is  in  full  execu- 
tion now.  In  Fiscal  Year  1996,  U.S.  Pacific  Command  submitted  forty  proposals.  The 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Reserve  Affairs  recently  approved  ten  proposals 
and  Pacific  Service  components  are  currently  tasking  and  filling  them.  U.S.  Pacific 
Command  submitted  an  additional  forty  proposals  for  Fiscal  Year  1996  to  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  on  22  March  1996.  Our  inputs  for  fiscal  year  1997  are  due  to  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  15  April  1996.  The  Pacific  Service  components  are  reviewing 
proposals  to  ensure  the  most  efficient  use  of  the  program. 

Question.  The  concept  is  to  use  Reservists  to  relieve  those  Active  duty  personnel 
that  have  a  high  Personnel  Tempo  (PERSTEMPO)/Operations  Tempo  (OPTEMPO) 
rate.  Give  us  some  examples  where  you  have  high  Personnel  Tempo/Operations 
Tempo  problems. 

Answer.  Our  highest  Personnel  Tempo/Operations  Tempo  rates  fall  on  reconnais- 
sance units  (U-2  and  RC-135),  electronic  warfare  units  (EA-6B),  security  forces 
(Military  Police),  engineering  units  (Army  Construction  Specialists),  and  civil  af- 
fairs/psychological operations  forces  (all  specialties). 

Question.  Who  develops  the  list  of  prioritized  projects  that  Reservists  would  be  di- 
rected to  do?  Give  us  some  examples  of  projects  needed  in  your  area  of  responsibility 
that  Reservists  can  fulfill.  Are  all  these  projects  related  to  your  warfight  mission? 

Answer.   My   staff  and   our   components   and   subunified   commands   nominate 

{>rojects.  The  U.S.  Pacific  Command  Operations  Directorate  prioritizes  each  proposal 
or  its  effect  on  reducing  Operations  Tempo  (OPTEMPO)  and  Personnel  Tempo 
(PERSTEMPO).  Nearly  all  the  projects  tie  in  directly  with  our  warfighting  mission 
or  support  cooperative  engagement.  In  fiscal  year  1996  approved  projects  include: 
maritime  patrol  aircraft  (P-3)  flight  surveillance  of  Pacific  Island  Exclusive  Eco- 
nomic Zones  for  illegal  immigrants,  narcotic  smuggling  and  illegal  fishing  practices; 
reserve  augmentation  of  seagoing  counter  narcotic  deployments;  and  manning  joint 
exercise  Joint  Information  Bureaus.  Additional  fiscal  year  1996  and  1997  project 
candidates  include:  security  forces  for  a  Joint  Readiness  Training  Center  deploy- 
ment; civil  affairs  support  for  Pacific  theater  joint  exercises;  interoperability  tests 
with  Australian/Malaysian  infantry  units;  and  deployment  of  units  to  reduce  U.S. 
Air  Force  AWACS,  RC-135,  and  C-130  unit  Operations  Tempo. 

Question.  Normally,  Reservists  do  two-week  annual  training.  Under  this  program 
are  they  training  away  from  home  for  the  same  length  of  time?  I  assume  individuals 
rather  than  whole  units  will  be  assigned  for  this  training;  what  impact  will  this 
have  on  unit  readiness? 

Answer.  Reservists  will  train  away  from  home  for  varied  lengths  of  time  ranging 
from  12  to  210  days.  The  length  of  tour  depends  on  the  active  component  oper- 
ational requirements)  they  are  supporting. 

Of  the  27  projects  approved  for  USPACOM,  24  will  use  individuals  vice  units.  The 
three  unit  projects  support  Exclusive  Economic  Zone  surveillance  and  counter  nar- 
cotics deployments. 

The  effect  on  unit  readiness  depends  on  the  kind  of  operational  mission  support 
provided  by  the  reservist.  Cohesive  unit  training  is  preferred,  but  individual  train- 
ing benefits  both  the  individual  and  the  unit  through  active  deployments. 

Question.  Explain  why  this  program  is  "centralized"  at  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  (OSD)  level,  instead  of  the  Service  level? 

Answer.  Services  prioritize  their  requirements,  then  forward  them  to  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  requirements  are  col- 
lated there  to  assure  all  issues  are  addressed  fairly. 

INDIA  AND  PAKISTAN 

Question.  There  is  tremendous  tension  between  India  and  Pakistan.  Both  coun- 
tries possess  nuclear  weapons.  What  is  the  probability  of  India  conducting  a  nuclear 
test  relatively  soon?  I  realize  that  Pakistan  is  not  in  your  (AOR)  but  is  in 
CENTCOMs,  but  in  your  opinion,  do  you  think  India  is  willing  to  risk  a  conflict 
with  Pakistan  in  the  near  future?  What  would  trigger  a  conflict  between  these  two 
countries?  What  is  the  size  of  India's  military  force  and  its  capabilities? 
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Answer. .  Indian  Prime  Minister  Rao  is  tempted  to  test  to  strengthen  credi- 
bility on  security  issues  and  boost  his  domestic  popularity.  However,  a  nuclear  test 
would  generate  international  criticism  and  threaten  important  economic  liberaliza- 
tion programs.  Rao  is  renowned  for  his  cautious  nature  and  probably  will  not  risk 
international  sanctions,  unless  faced  with  certain  political  defeat  in  national  elec- 
tions due  by  June. . 

The  1.2  million  man  Indian  military  possesses  almost  a  two  to  one  advantage  over 
its  Pakistani  counterparts  in  air,  ground,  and  naval  capabilities. . 

SOUTH  KOREA  BURDENSHARING 

Question.  General  Luck,  how  about  Korea?  Can  we  get  the  South  Koreans  to  build 
new  barracks?  What  new  faculties  have  the  South  Koreans  built  for  the  U.S.  Forces 
recently? 

Answer.  We  have  been  able  to  have  construction  funded  by  the  South  Koreans 
that  include  barracks  and  other  faculties.  South  Korea  provides  new  facilities  for 
USFK  through  the  Host  Nation  Funded  Construction  program.  Host  Nation  Funded 
Construction  its  part  of  the  annual  Republic  of  Korea  (ROK) — U.S.  cost  sharing  pro- 
gram. It  consists  of  two  separate  and  distinct  sub-programs;  Combined  Defense  Im- 
provement Projects  and  ROK  Funded  Construction  (ROKFC),  Combined  Defense 
Improvement  Projects  is  an  "in-kind"  program  where  the  ROK  government  contracts 
for  the  construction.  ROK  Funded  Construction  is  a  "cash"  program  where  the  ROK 
government  provides  cash  to  USFK,  for  USFK  to  design  and  construct  the  faculties. 

Recent  construction  under  the  ROK  Funded  Construction  program  provided  bar- 
racks for  over  700  soldiers  and  airmen  at  Camp  Casey,  Camp  Red  Cloud,  and  Osan 
Air  Base.  This  program  currently  has  under  construction  barracks  for  an  additional 
approximately  180  Marines  and  airmen  at  Pohand  Marine  Base  and  Osan  Air  Base. 
Approved  annual  programs  will  provide  housing  for  an  additional  almost  600  sol- 
diers, sailors,  and  airmen  at  Camps  Humphreys  and  Coiner,  Chinhae  Navy  Base, 
and  Kunsan  Air  Base. 

With  an  approximately  $3.9  billion  buyout,  there  are  many  competing  demands 
for  a  relatively  small  host  nation  program.  Host  nation  projects  under  construction 
include  sewage  plants  at  Camp  Carroll,  Camp  Long,  and  Chinhae  Navy  Base.  Addi- 
tional host  nation  projects  programmed  include  electrical  and  water  systems  up- 
grade at  Camp  Casey,  electrical  system  upgrade  at  Yongsan,  and  water  system  up- 
grade at  Kunsan  Air  Base. 

Since  U.S.  funded  Military  Construction  has  not  been  able  to  respond  quickly  to 
accelerated  programs,  Host  Nation  Funded  Construction  has  been  used  for  major 
beddowns  such  as  Apache,  Patriot,  and  propositioned  war  reserve  equipment.  These 
initiatives  have  consumed  large  portions  of  the  Host  Nation  Funded  Construction 
programs. 

DEMINING  OPERATIONS 

Question.  I  understand  that  the  fiscal  year  DoD  Authorization  Act  limited  the  hu- 
manitarian demining  program  by  repealing  the  authority  for  CBNCs  to  provide  com- 
prehensive demining  assistance  within  their  areas  of  operation.  Also,  the  language 
restricts  the  use  of  fiscal  year  1996  funds  to  fully  fund  operation  costs  such  as  trans- 
portation expenses  associated  with  the  demining  activity.  Admiral  Prueher,  will  you 
tell  us  how  this  language  affects  execution  of  your  theater  demining  program? 

Answer.  Overall,  the  fiscal  year  1996  DoD  Authorization  Act  temporarily  halted 
our  demining  assistance  program  in  the  Pacific  theater.  We  could  not  deploy  U.S. 
trainers  to  train  host  nation  demining  forces  due  to  the  loss  of  the  ability  to  pay 
the  travel,  per  diem,  and  reimbursable  expenses  for  U.S.  trainers  and  advisors.  The 
1996  Authorization  Act  delayed  our  current  planned  missions  to  Cambodia  and  pre- 
vented us  from  starting  operations  in  Laos. 

On  26  April,  the  Omnibus  Supplemental  Spending  Bill  amended  the  1996  Author- 
ization Act.  We  are  now  able  to  continue  operations  after  a  2  month  pause.  The 
amendment  provided  the  authorization  to  use  allocated  DoD  funds  to  pay  for  the 
travel,  per  diem  and  associated  operational  costs  for  U.S.  trainers.  However,  the  au- 
thorization to  use  demining  funds  to  purchase  grant-aid  equipment  for  the  host  na- 
tion was  not  reinstated.  The  loss  of  authority  to  provide  equipment  and  supplies  on 
grant-aid  basis  prevents  the  host  nation  from  becoming  self-sufficient  in  demining 
capability.  Trucks,  mine  detectors,  mine  location  and  recording  equipment,  demining 
kits  for  marking  and  probing  are  examples  of  essential  grant-aid  equipment.  These 
tools  give  the  host  nation  the  ability  to  detect,  mark,  and  clear  mines.  Without  the 
equipment  their  efforts  will  be  significantly  less  effective  and  the  extensive  injuries 
and  deaths  to  civilians  from  mines  in  Cambodia  and  Laos  will  unfortunately  con- 
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tinue.  The  fiscal  year  1997  authorization  language  needs  to  restore  the  authority  to 
purchase  grant-aid  equipment. 

Question.  Which  countries  are  involved  in  demining  operations  in  your  Area  of  Re- 
sponsibility? 

Answer.  We  have  assisted  Cambodia  since  June  1994.  In  Laos,  we  conducted  sur- 
veys and  coordinated  for  operations  since  August  1998.  With  the  signing  of  the  Om- 
nibus Supplemental  Spending  Bill  on  26  April  1996,  we  should  begin  demining  as- 
sistance operations  in  Laos  and  restart  in  Cambodia  ia  May  1996. 

[Clerk's  NOTE.— End  of  questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Young.] 
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Introduction 

Mr.  YOUNG.  The  Committee  will  come  to  order. 

General,  I  wanted  to  explain,  a  number  of  us  are  also  members 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence,  and  there  are  recorded 
votes  that  are  going  to  take  place  there  this  morning,  so  I  am  going 
to  skip  the  votes,  but  the  other  members  have  been  given  permis- 
sion to  go  for  those  votes,  and  will  be  joining  us  shortly. 

Today  the  Committee  will  hear  testimony  from  General  H.  Hugh 
Shelton,  United  States  Army,  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Spe- 
cial Operations  Command,  SOCOM.  This  is  General  Shelton's  first 
appearance  before  the  Committee  in  his  new  position,  which  he  as- 
sumed just  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Congratulations,  General,  on  your  new  responsibilities,  and  wel- 
come to  the  Committee. 

Knowing  a  bit  about  the  type  of  things  you  do,  being  neighbors 
just  across  the  bay  from  MacDill  Air  Force  Base,  we  are  very  proud 
to  have  you  in  that  role. 

We  have  asked  you  to  come  here  in  recognition  of  the  unique  role 
of  SOCOM  and  our  Special  Operations  Forces  in  meeting  our  secu- 
rity demands.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  sheer  number  of  missions 
and  deployments  involving  our  Special  Forces  in  recent  years.  In 
SOCOM,  we  understand  that  the  rate  of  deployments  has  increased 
by  20  percent  or  more  per  year  in  each  of  the  past  four  fiscal  years. 
This  clearly  poses  a  challenge,  especially  in  view  of  the  recent  de- 
fense reductions. 

That  is  quite  a  substantial  increase  at  a  time  when  we  are  seeing 
requests  for  downsizing,  so  this  poses  a  real  challenge,  especially 
in  view  of  the  recent  defense  reductions.  This  Committee  is  trying 
to  avoid  those  reductions  you  might  have  noticed,  General. 

General  Shelton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Young.  You  have  also  had  to  deal  with  the  changing  political 
landscape.  The  Cold  War  Soviet  threat  has  been  replaced  by 
threats  from  rogue  nations,  terrorism,  narcotics  trafficking,  and 
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widespread  availability  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  This  poses 
new  problems,  particularly  for  our  Special  Operations  Forces  who, 
no  matter  the  crisis,  are  usually  summoned  to  the  front  lines.  We 
have  to  adjust  by  acquiring  the  right  personnel  and  equipment  and 
developing  new  training  programs  to  meet  new  threats. 

General,  we  are  interested  in  your  views  on  these  subjects,  and 
we  would  like  to  hear  your  perspective  on  the  "well-being"  of  Spe- 
cial Operations  Forces  today.  How  are  you  meeting  the  challenge 
of  increased  deployments  and  the  emergence  of  new  threats  with 
declining  resources? 

We  also  want  to  identify  those  areas  where  this  Committee  could 
help  you  better  perform  your  mission.  We  are  trying  to  strike  a  bal- 
ance between  funding  for  current  readiness  and  a  modernization 
program  that  protects  readiness  in  the  long  run. 

I  would  remind  the  Committee  that  this  hearing  is  closed  and  is 
at  the  Top  Secret  level.  At  the  end  of  the  hearing,  there  will  be  a 
special  access  discussion.  At  that  time,  we  will  clear  the  room  of 
those  individuals  who  do  not  have  appropriate  clearances.  We  will 
do  that  after  we  have  heard  your  statement  and  had  a  quick  round 
of  questions  from  the  members.  I  would  ask  Mr.  Murtha  for  any 
opening  statement  that  he  would  like  to  make. 

Mr.  Murtha.  I  just  want  to  say  how  happy  I  am  to  see  you 
brought  real  troops.  General  Luck  came  here  and  he  had  the  pencil 
pushers — pass  this  on  to  him,  because  he  will  be  glad  to  hear  it. 
He  had  a  room  full  of  administrative  people,  and  you  brought  the 
real  troops  out.  It  makes  us  proud  to  see  these  guys  in  Washington, 
out  of  the  field  for  a  day,  at  least. 

I  add  my  congratulations  to  the  Chairman.  He  couldn't  have 
picked  a  better  person  for  the  job,  and  we  are  proud  to  work  with 
you. 

General  Shelton.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

Mr.  Young.  Prior  to  our  meetings  yesterday  with  the  General 
and  today,  Mr.  Murtha  and  I  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  with 
General  Shelton  in  Haiti  at  the  time  of  that  operation,  and  we  had 
nothing  but  tremendous  respect  for  the  job  that  you  and  the  troops 
under  your  charge  did  there.  They  did  a  tremendous  job  in  a  situa- 
tion that  many  of  us  thought  wasn't  our  business,  but  you  did  a 
good  job. 

Mr.  Murtha.  The  Army  saved  us,  no  question.  That  was  a  very 
tenuous  situation.  You  got  tremendous  pressure  to  do  more  than 
you  were  willing  to  do,  and  you  handled  it  exactly  right.  It  could 
have  erupted  at  any  time.  I  can't  say  what  a  marvelous  job  you 
folks  did  in  making  this  country  look  good  in  a  very  difficult  situa- 
tion. 

General  Shelton.  That  was  a  great  team  effort  and  came  from 
the  Army,  Air  Force,  Navy  and  Marines.  We  had  a  great  joint  co- 
operation in  addition  to  a  joint  operation. 

Mr.  Young.  General,  please  proceed. 

Summary  Statement  of  General  Shelton 

General  Shelton.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of 
the  Committee.  I  am  General  Hugh  Shelton  from  the  United  States 
Special  Operations  Command,  and  I  am  privileged  and  honored  to 
lead  our  special  operations  forces,  or  SOF,  as  they  are  often  called. 
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I  have  a  statement  to  submit  for  the  record,  but  before  I  answer 
your  questions  I  would  like  some  of  our  troops  to  tell  you  what  they 
do  in  pursuit  of  our  Nation's  interests  around  the  world. 

These  vignettes  will  describe  what  we  will  present  this  morning. 
They  will  show  you  some  fairly  typical  missions  of  what  our  special 
operations  forces  are  involved  in,  and  the  sensitive  type  missions 
that  we  perform. 

I  can  report  to  you  today  that  SOF  is  healthy,  it  is  ready,  and 
I  think  that  that  is  due  in  no  small  part  to  the  wisdom  of  Congress 
in  creating  the  Special  Operations  Command  and  also  in  the  ex- 
traordinary leadership  that  we  are  fortunate  to  have  within  Special 
Operations  Command  and  the  great  Americans,  some  of  whom  you 
are  going  to  see  here  this  morning. 

As  you  know,  we  have  our  own  budget  authority  in  Special  Oper- 
ations— Major  Force  Program — MFP-11.  You  know  better  than  I 
what  a  valuable  tool  that  has  proved  to  be  in  creating  the  force 
with  the  capabilities  that  we  have  today.  I  think  a  good  example 
of  that  is  probably  best  found  in  the  Mk-V  Special  Operations 
Craft  procurement  because  it  demonstrates  the  flexibility  that 
MFP-11  gives  me  to  acquire  SOF-peculiar  equipment. 

I  might  add  that  it  is  important,  for  all  of  us  to  understand  that 
MFP-11  only  acquires  SOF-peculiar  equipment,  and  in  many  cases 
we  rely  on  the  Services  to  produce  the  basic  systems  either  air- 
planes or  boats  or  other  types  of  equipment,  maybe  even  the  small 
arms — then  we  add  to  them,  with  MFP-11  those  modifications  that 
our  forces  need. 

Beyond  that  equipment,  however,  you  are  going  to  see  why  we 
are  so  proud  of  our  equipment  and  our  forces,  this  morning.  While 
technology  and  all  the  systems  that  flow  from  it  are  important  to 
us,  it  is  the  human  that  will  accomplish  the  mission.  We  go  to  ex- 
traordinary lengths  to  select  the  right  soldiers,  sailors  and  airmen 
to  conduct  these  very  specialized,  unique  and  sensitive  operations. 
We  must  ensure,  of  course,  that  we  have  the  right  people,  because 
we  will  put  them  against  requirements  that  can  have  strategic  and 
international  consequences. 

A  short  series  of  vignettes  by  some  of  our  SOF  operators  will  de- 
scribe duty  in  our  just-completed  commitment  in  Haiti,  as  well  as 
our  ongoing  operations  in  Bosnia.  I  would  ask,  if  you  would,  to  hold 
your  questions  until  the  briefers  have  concluded  their  remarks. 

At  this  time,  I  will  ask  Master  Sergeant  Lamb  from  the  3rd  Spe- 
cial Forces  Group  to  come  forward. 

[The  statement  of  General  Shelton  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee: 

I  am  General  Hugh  Shelton,  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  United 
States  Special  Operations  Command  (USSOCOM) .   It  is  a  pleasure  to 
appear  before  you  this  morning  to  report  on  the  state  of  this 
country's  special  operations  forces,  or  SOF,  as  they  are  commonly 
called. 

This  nation's  special  operations  forces  provide  the  National 
Command  Authorities  (NCA)  with  highly  trained,  rapidly  deployable 
joint  forces  capable  of  conducting  special  operations  anywhere  in 
the  world  in  support  of  United  States'  national  security 
interests.   Special  operations  may  be  conducted  along  the  entire 
continuum  of  conflict  to  support  conventional  operations  or  as 
independent  operations  when  conventional  operations  are  either 
inappropriate  or  unfeasible. 

While  SOF  can  be  employed  as  a  force  multiplier  in  support 
of  conventional  forces  in  low-,  mid-,  and  high-intensity 
conflicts,  they  are  particularly  effective  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  conflict  spectrum.   SOF  can  also  be  employed  in  an  economy  of 
force  role  —  to  provide  presence  and  to  reinforce  host  nation 
capabilities  in  strategic  areas  of  the  world  when  large 
conventional  U.S.  forces  are  deployed  in  major  regional 
contingencies . 

The  language  and  regional  expertise  of  SOF  is  particularly 
suited  to  international  and  coalition  operations,  foreign 
internal  defense  missions,  and  any  other  mission  where  in-depth 
knowledge  of  a  people  and  a  region  is  an  important  component  of 
mission  success. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  you  that  Special  Operations 
Forces,  both  under  my  command  here  in  the  United  States  and  those 
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assigned  to  regional  unified  commands,  are  trained  and  ready, 
capable  of  fulfilling  our  legislated  missions.  Our  operations 
tempo  (OPTEMPO)  is  high,  requiring  us  to  carefully  manage  the 
force  in  several  key  areas,  but  the  morale  of  the  force  is  also 
high  because  our  men  and  women  are  fully  engaged  in  the  type  of 
missions  for  which  they  volunteered  and  were  trained. 

The  robust  health  of  the  command  is  in  no  small  part  due  to 
the  wisdom  of  Congress.   Upon  our  activation  in  April  1987  as  a 
result  of  congressional  legislation,  we  were  given  responsibil- 
ities and  authorities  which  have  allowed  the  Command  to  mature 
into  a  unique  force,  a  force  that  serves  the  nation  extremely 
well  in  this  period  of  rapidly  changing  national  security 
challenges . 

I  want  to  review  today  where  the  United  States  Special 
Operations  Command,  and  all  of  our  special  operations  forces, 
have  come  in  the  nine  short  but  turbulent  years  since  USSOCOM  was 
formed  in  1987.   I  will  give  you  a  brief  progress  report  on 
several  key  tasks  assigned  to  us  by  Congress,  which  will 
illustrate  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  SOF.   Next,  I  will 
discuss  what  it  is  that  makes  special  operations  "special"; 
discuss  some  of  the  limitations  of  SOF  and  how  we  can  best 
complement  conventional  forces;  give  you  a  rundown  of  our 
activities  in  the  past  12  months,  and  close  with  some  comments  on 
our  readiness  and  a  look  at  the  future. 

USSOCOM  TASKS 

Manage  Major  Force  Program  (MFP)  11.   Our  programming, 
budget  formulation,  and  budget  execution  authorities  are 
essential  to  USSOCOM' s  ability   to  field  the  world's  finest  and 
most  capable  special  operations  forces.   This  authority  to  manage 
a  separate  MPF-11  ensures  visibility  to  SOF  program  requirements 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  as  well  as  Congress.   USSOCOM 
prepared  and  submitted  its  first  Program  Objective  Memorandum 
(POM)  for  MFP-11  in  1990,  the  first  such  submission  by  a 
combatant  command.   We  have  completely  streamlined  our  planning 
and  programming  process,  using  detailed  output  from  our  unique 
strategic  planning  system  to  support  our  budget  submission  The 
process  includes  all  of  USSOCOM' s  components,  as  well  as  those 
special  operations  commanders  working  directly  for  the  geographic 
COMBATANT  Commanders.   As  you  are  aware,  ASD  (SO/LIC) 
participates  throughout  the  entire  process. 

MFP-11  was  clearly  a  critical  part  of  the  legislation  that 
created  USSOCOM.   This  unique  capability  to  shape  our  own  destiny 
through  our  own  budget  has  had  tremendous  benefits.   It 
highlighted  the  funding  of  SOF  so  that  it  was  debated  on  its  own 
merits,  and  not  in  relation  to  much  larger  programs.   It  has 
allowed  us  to  make  those  robust,  healthy  adjustments  for  the 
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joint  special  operations  force,  balancing  the  competing  needs  of 
the  entire  force  instead  of  having  to  wage  separate 
justifications  within  each  Service.   This  important  linkage  of 
all  components  of  the  force  has  resulted  in  a  better-balanced 
force  where  the  tradeoffs  are  among  and  between  SOF  programs,  not 
between  SOF  programs  and  conventional  programs. 

MFP-11  is  not  large  —  it  will  be  only  1.3  percent  of  the 
Defense  budget  for  FY  96  —  but  it  will  field  a  unique  force  that 
while  small  (only  1.4  percent  of  DOD  military  manpower)  provides 
unique  worldwide  service  to  our  country. 

Manage  Research,  Development,  and  Acquisition  (RD&A)  of  SOF- 
Peculiar  Items  of  Equipment.   Along  with  managing  MFP-11,  our 
RD&A  responsibility  has  been  essential  to  our  ability  to  provide 
the  best  equipped  SOF  in  the  world.   Funded  through  MFP-11,  this 
has  resulted  in  fielding  a  number  of  major  systems  that  will  move 
SOF  into  the  21st  century.   While  relatively  young  (we  have  been 
doing  RD&A  for  only  five  years) ,  we  have  made  great  strides  in 
putting  together  a  system  that  is  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
user  and  takes  full  advantage  of  engineering  technology, 
leverages  Service  programs,  and  streamlines  the  acquisition 
process. 

We  have  designed  a  process  that  will  continue  to  provide 
critical  items  to  the  forces  in  the  field  that  meet  our  unique 
requirements.   Central  to  this  process  is  a  core  modernization 
philosophy  that  seeks  to  provide  a  basis  for  continued  support  to 
our  users.   This  philosophy  emphasizes  the  following: 

a.  Worldwide  rapid  response  —  get  the  users  what  they  need 
when  they  need  it. 

b.  Sufficient  sustainment  —  ensure  we  can  support  the 
systems  fielded. 

c.  Enhanced  mobility  --  get  our  people  to  the  places  where 
they  can  do  the  most  good  in  a  timely  fashion. 

d.  Efficient  C2  --  maximize  the  impact  of  the  small  numbers 
of  people  we  do  have. 

e.  C4I  strategy  --  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  advances  in 
technology  to  ensure  our  forces  can  communicate  under  all 
conditions  in  the  field,  and  can  rapidly  receive  the  most  up-to- 
date  intelligence  possible,  and  in  a  format  they  can  use. 

We  cannot  always  be  on  the  leading  edge  of  technology 
ourselves.   It  is  too  expensive.   We  have  adopted  a  program  of 
prudent  innovation,  choosing  carefully  which  technological  paths 
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to  take  and  fully  leveraging  the  research  conducted  by  the 
Services,  other  government  agencies,  and  the  private  sector. 

Our  most  important  modernization  concern  for  the  1990s  has 
been  mobility.   We  have  upgraded  C-130  platforms  to  SOF-improved 
capability  (enhanced  navigation,  self  defense,  and  communica- 
tions) .   Army  special  operations  aviation  is  fielding  the  MH-60K 
and  the  MH-47E,  the  most  modern,  capable  transport  helicopters 
anywhere.   Equipped  with  state-of-the-art  navigation  and 
communications  suites,  these  air-refuelable  helicopters  provide 
superb  short-  and  medium-range  insertion  capabilities  under  all 
weather  conditions.   All  of  these  programs  enhance  our  air 
mobility  but  still  leave  a  gap  in  our  ability  to  conduct  long- 
range  extraction  of  SOF  from  areas  deep  in  hostile  or  denied 
areas.   The  CV-22,  which  will  be  in  our  FY  97-01  POM,  will  fill 
the  deep  penetration  mobility  void  in  our  otherwise  superb 
capabilities . 

We  are  currently  fielding  to  the  Naval  Special  Warfare 
Command  (NAVSPECWARCOM)  a  mix  of  new  surface  and  subsurface 
platforms.   Programs  include  production  of  a  10  meter  rigid  hull 
inflatable  boat  and  production  of  the  Mark  V  Special  Operations 
Craft.   The  latter  is  a  high-speed  boat,  capable  of  carrying  16 
SEALs.   It  has  an  operational  range  of  500  nautical  miles  and  a 
top  speed  in  excess  of  50  knots.   It  is  also  air  transportable  by 
C-5  aircraft.   The  Mark  V  was  designed  to  provide  a  boat  which 
could  carry  the  SEALs  to  the  operational  area  and  deliver  them 
ready  to  effectively  execute  their  missions.   This  development 
has  been  an  excellent  example  of  our  ability  to  manage  a 
significant  program  and  do  it  in  a  very  rapid  fashion.   From  the 
time  we  released  the  specifications  to  industry  for  this  boat, 
through  the  competitive  testing  of  three  prototypes  and  the  down 
select  to  the  final  version,  took  only  23  months.   The  first 
production  boats  have  been  delivered  and  are  in  service.   This 
program  was  accelerated  two  to  three  years  over  a  normal 
acquisition.   We  could  not  have  done  this  without  these  unique 
RD&A  authorities  vested  in  us  by  Congress. 

NAVSPECWARCOM  has  taken  delivery  of  all  of  the  planned  170 
foot  Patrol  Coastal  class  ships.   These  commissioned  U.S.  Navy 
ships  are  particularly  effective  in  coastal  patrol  and 
interdiction  missions  and  can  transport  up  to  eight  SEALs  for 
sustained  periods.   These  ships  were  very  successful  on  their 
maiden  operational  voyage  in  support  of  the  Haiti  operation,  and 
are  proving  their  utility  to  Fleet  Commanders,  as  well. 

The  last  major  Navy  program  is  the  development  of  the 
Advanced  SEAL  Delivery  System,  a  dry  submersible,  or  mini- 
submarine.   It  will  significantly  increase  the  speed  and  range 
with  which  we  can  conduct  clandestine  insertion  and  extraction  of 
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SEALs  in  hostile  or  denied  waters.   We  are  particularly  confident 
about  this  program  because  we  will  use  the  Navy's  proven  deep 
submergence  rescue  vehicle  (DSRV)  technology.   The  first  craft  is 
now  under  construction. 

Another  example  of  our  ability  to  procure  items  quickly  is 
the  success  of  our  M-4  SOF  Carbine  program.   This  program  went 
from  concept  definition  to  production  in  only  18  months  and  has 
put  a  significantly  improved  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  user. 
Finally  we  are  implementing  a  command,  control,  communication, 
computers,  and  intelligence  (C4I)  master  plan  that  significantly 
restructures  our  C4I  architecture  and  the  way  we  will  procure  and 
utilize  hardware  to  support  the  C4I  system.   Central  to  this 
program  are  our  goals  to  reduce  the  size  and  weight  of 
communications  equipment,  and  embed  low  probability  of  intercept 
and  detection  characteristics,  while  improving  reliability  and 
maintainability.   For  the  intelligence  portion  of  this  program, 
the  goal  is  to  provide  the  ability  to  receive  and  process  near 
real  time  intelligence  from  national  and  theater  sources  and  have 
this  information  available  in  a  readily  usable  form  for  the 
operator  in  the  field. 

We  have  been  aggressive  and  innovative  in  our  RD&A  efforts. 
To  keep  pace  with  the  ever  changing  world  environment  we  have 
canceled  50  programs  and  restructured  57  since  we  submitted  POM 
94.   Our  Acquisition  Center  is  currently  managing  228  programs 
that  will  provide  SOF  with  the  equipment  they  require  to  meet 
future  needs . 

Our  ability  to  respond  to  short-notice  requirements  is 
equally  dynamic.   During  initial  operations  in  Bosnia,  USSOCOM 
used  its  unique  authority  to  acquire  SOF-peculiar  materiel  and 
supplies  to  provide  urgently  needed  equipment,  such  as  the  Battle 
Dress  System  (cold  weather  clothing)  for  SOF.   This  requirement 
was  approved  within  48  hours,  on  contract  within  one  week,  and 
delivered  in  25  days. 

Monitor  the  professional  development  of  SOF  Personnel. 

USSOCOM  actively  monitors  the  promotions  and  retention  of  all  SOF 
officers  and  NCOs.   In  FY  95,  SOF  equaled  or  exceeded  Service 
averages  for  promotion  in  29  out  of  38  grades/skills  monitored. 
Marked  improvement  in  selection  rates  for  CA/PSYOP  officers  and 
Special  Forces  Colonels  in  FY  95  is  indicative  of  the  proactive 
approach  undertaken  by  both  our  components  and  the  Services  to 
ensure  promotion  equity.   In  many  of  the  cases  where  the  SOF 
average  was  below  that  of  other  skills,  small  numbers  were 
considered,  and  the  selection  or  non-selection  of  one  or  two 
people  significantly  affected  the  statistics.   We  stay  in  close 
touch  with  the  Services  to  ensure  that  our  people  are  fully 
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prepared  and  competitive  for  promotions.   The  Services  have  been 
very  helpful  in  this  endeavor. 

Retention  of  SOF  officers  and  enlis-ted  personnel  remains 
above  Service  averages  with  few  exceptions.   Initiatives  in  the 
areas  of  special  and  incentive  pays,  quality  of  life,  and 
increased  opportunities  in  professional  education  and  command 
assignments  are  all  positive  contributors.   SOF  officers 
experienced  above-average  selection  for  both  intermediate  and 
senior  service  schools  in  FY  95  and  professional  military 
education  opportunities  continue  to  expand. 

Ensure  Interoperability.   USSOCOM  has  made  significant 
improvements  in  SOF  command  and  control  since  1987,  focused  on 
improving  the  integration  of  SOF  with  conventional  forces.   The 
history  of  special  operations  has  shown  repeatedly  that  SOF  make 
their  greatest  contribution  to  national  security  when  they  are 
fully  integrated  into  the  overall  theater  campaign  plan,  working 
in  close  cooperation  with  other  joint  and  combined  forces. 

The  most  important  improvement  supporting  this  integration 
is  the  increased  capabilities  of  the  Theater  Special  Operations 
Commands  (Theater  SOCs) .   These  sub-unified  flag  officer  commands 
provide  each  of  the  geographic  commanders-in-chief  (COMBATANT 
Commanders)  with  a  headquarters  to  plan  and  control  the 
employment  of  joint  special  operations  teams  in  war  and 
operations  other  than  war.   Theater  SOCs  have  formed  Joint 
Special  Operations  Tasks  Forces  several  times,  to  include  during 
PROMOTE  LIBERTY  in  Panama,  DESERT  SHIELD  and  DESERT  STORM  in 
Southwest  Asia,  PROVIDE  COMFORT  in  Northern  Iraq,  in  support  of 
U.S.  humanitarian  relief  efforts  in  Rwanda,  in  multi-national 
force  training  for  Haiti,  and  most  recently  in  support  of  JOINT 
ENDEAVOR  in  Bosnia  and  Croatia.   To  support  this  growing  role, 
USSOCOM  has  increased  the  manning  of  the  Theater  SOCs  to  100%  of 
peacetime  authorization  and  provided  them  an  interim  quick- 
reaction  communications  package.   In  addition,  all  five  Theater 
SOC  commanders  are  now  flag  officers. 

In  summation,  in  the  nine  short  years  of  its  existence, 
USSOCOM  has  used  the  responsibilities  given  to  it  by  Congress  to 
build  the  world's  premier  special  operations  force. 

THE  UNIQUENESS  OF  SPECIAL  OPERATIONS  FORCES 

Special  operations  forces  provide  the  National  Command 
Authorities  with  an  expanded  range  of  unique  options  from  which 
to  choose  when  confronting  a  challenge  to  our  nation's  security. 

SOF  provides  a  range  of  capabilities  that  are  unique  in  the 
world.   We  have  four  categories  of  capabilities: 
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a.  Direct   combat  operations  —  often  referred  to  as 
"commando"  operations. 

b.  Our  foreign  internal  defense/unconventional  warfare 
operations  —  where  the  focus  is  on  preparing  military  or 
paramilitary  forces  of  other  countries  to  conduct  a  variety  of 
operations  to  include  nation-assistance  activities. 

c.  Psychological  operations  —  those  operations  that  deal 
with  changing  the  attitudes  and  behavior  of  foreign  target 
audiences  to  make  them  more  receptive  to  our  goals. 

d.  Civil  affairs  operations  —  a  highly  specialized 
capability  that  provides  the  means  for  conventional  and  special 
operations  forces  to  discharge  their  legal  and  moral 
responsibilities  to  civilian  populations  in  conflict,  and  also 
provides  a  highly  skilled  force  to  assist  nations  and  populations 
faced  with  natural  and  man-made  disasters. 

DIRECT  COMBAT  OPERATIONS 

These  operations  encompass  several  traditional  special 
operations,  including  direct  action,  special  reconnaissance,  and 
combating  terrorism.   SOF  is  the  only  fully  integrated  joint 
force  designed  to  conduct  surgical  strikes  and  special 
reconnaissance  deep  in  hostile  or  denied  territory  against 
operational  or  strategic  targets.   There  are  still  many  targets 
for  which  conventional  firepower  and  conventional  surveillance 
platforms  simply  are  not  appropriate.   This  may  be  because  the 
target  is  hidden  or  mobile,  or  because  the  target  is  such  that 
only  the  most  precise  strike  can  eliminate  undesirable  collateral 
damage.   In  these  cases,  only  an  extremely  well  trained, 
carefully  selected  group  of  people,  using  highly  specialized 
equipment,  specifically  tailored  as  a  joint  force  for  the  task, 
and  relying  on  detailed  intelligence,  can  successfully  get  to  the 
target  and  either  attack  it,  provide  surveillance  on  it,  or 
extract  critical  personnel  or  equipment  from  the  site. 

General  purpose  forces,  by  their  nature,  are  designed  to 
provide  a  capability  that  is  applicable  against  many  kinds  of 
targets  with  standard  equipment.   And  these  forces  will  be 
employed  against  the  vast  majority  of  targets  during  conflict. 
SOF,  however,  provides  capabilities  to  attack  the  critical 
targets  that  call  for  innovative  approaches,  specialized 
techniques  and,  in  some  cases,  unique  equipment.   That  said,  SOF 
is  not,  and  cannot  be  a  substitute  for  conventional  forces;  both 
forces  are  required  to  ensure  our  nation's  security. 
Conventional  and  special  operations  forces  are  complementary  in 
their  roles.   The  targets  for  which  one  force  is  designed  to 
handle  are  usually  inappropriate  for  the  other  force. 
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FOREIGN  INTERNAL  DEFENSE (FID) /UNCONVENTIONALWARFARE (UW) OPERATIONS 

While  direct  action  and  special  reconnaissance  involve 
United  States  SOF  in  direct  combat  with  the  enemy,  foreign 
internal  defense  and  unconventional  warfare  operations  have  as 
their  focus  the  preparation  of  foreign  forces,  either  military  or 
paramilitary,  to  conduct  operations  on  a  wide  range  of  tasks  from 
combat  to  internal  development,  in  peace  as  well  as  war. 
Successful  conduct  of  these  operations  relies  on  the  ability  of 
SOF  teams  to  establish  rapport  with  and  positively  influence 
those  they  train.   As  such,  these  operations  place  a  high  premium 
on  not  only  knowing  the  language  of  the  people  being  taught,  but 
in  having  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  culture  and  the  area 
where  these  operations  take  place.  Units  that  conduct  these 
operations  invest  a  great  deal  of  time  and  energy  in  language 
proficiency,  cultural  awareness  and  regional  orientation. 

It  often  takes  years  of  study,  in  the  actual  area  of 
operations,  to  develop  the  kind  of  understanding  required  to  work 
with  forces  where  the  SOF  operator  has  no  command  authority  but 
must  accomplish  the  mission  through  cooperation  and  mutual 
understanding.   It  also  requires  a  particularly  mature, 
independent,  and  self-starting  individual  who  can  operate  in 
small  groups,  often  in  hard  environmental  conditions.   Finding 
these  kinds  of  individuals  requires  a  special  selection  and 
assessment  process  that  can  gauge  a  person's  suitability  to  these 
kinds  of  tasks.   This  must  be  followed  by  a  training  program  that 
teaches  not  only  the  language  and  regional  specifics  but  also  how 
to  deal  with  and  operate  in  unusual  situations  where  there  are 
usually  no  doctrine  or  guidelines,  and  where  they  have  no 
authority  to  issue  orders  but  must  use  persuasion  to  solve  the 
myriad  of  challenges  they  confront. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  OPERATIONS  (PSYOP) 

As  a  national  asset,  strategic  PSYOP  is  increasingly 
recognized  as  an  integral  element  of  any  major  regional 
contingency  or  in  operations  other  than  war.   In  combat,  our  goal 
is  ultimately  not  to  physically  destroy  all  of  the  enemy  but 
rather  to  destroy  his  will  to  resist  -  saving  lives  in  the 
process  -  American,  coalition,  and  even  enemy  lives.   In 
operations  other  than  war,  it  is  often  critical  to  explain  to 
factions,  the  local  populace,  regional  and  international 
audiences  why  US  forces  are  engaged.   Our  objectives  are  to 
encourage  cooperation  and  reduce  resistance  and  violence.   In 
either  case,  PSYOP  is  the  commander's  means  to  send  clear, 
truthful,  understandable,  and  useful  messages  to  people  or  groups 
whose  behavior  he  wants  to  influence.   SOF  provides  a  full  range 
of  capabilities  from  PSYOP  planning  and  product  development,  to 
printed,  radio,  TV,  and  force-to-force  PSYOP  message  dissemina- 
tion.  One  key  reason  for  the  strong  link  of  PSYOP  to  SOF  is  that 
effective  PSYOP  also  relies  on  the  same  kind  of  language, 
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cultural,  and  regional  awareness  as  FID/UW.   At  the  strategic, 
operational,  and  tactical  level,  PSYOP  is  a  proven  combat 
multiplier. 

CIVIL  AFFAIRS 

Our  civil  affairs  units  provide  all  commanders,  conventional 
and  SOF,  with  a  unique  set  of  skills  that  can  act  as  the 
commander's  bridge  to  the  civilian  population  in  an  area  of 
operations.   The  commander  has  a  legal  and  moral  responsibility 
to  care  for  civilians  caught  up  in  conflict.   In  addition  the 
commander  may  need  resources  from  the  local  economy  such  as 
labor,  material  and  production,  etc.   Civil  affairs  units  are 
trained  specifically  to  deal  with  host  nation  civilians  and 
governmental   agencies  and  humanitarian  organizations  to  ensure 
immediate  humanitarian  needs  are  met  in  consonance  with  the 
military  commander's  mission  and  host  nation  support 
requirements.   After  a  conflict  or  in  the  aftermath  of  a  natural 
or  man-made  disaster,  civil  affairs  units  assist  the  commander  in 
coordinating  with  humanitarian  organizations  to  organize  interim 
civic  functions  that  effect  the  local  government's  ability  to 
restore  order  and  basic  services  to  the  population. 

Any  time  a  military  force  must  confront  or  concern  itself 
with  a  large  number  of  civilians,  civil  affairs  provides  the 
means  to  facilitate  that  interaction  to  the  benefit  of  both  the 
military  and  the  civilians.   Almost  95  percent  of  our  civil 
affairs  capability  resides  in  the  Reserve  Component.   These 
highly  trained  citizen  soldiers  have  a  breadth  of  skills  that  we 
cannot  duplicate  in  the  active  force.   Many  of  these  men  and 
women  have  gained  their  expertise  because  they  work  in  these  same 
capacities  in  civilian  life.   As  with  FID/UW  and  PSYOP,  civil 
affairs  personnel  are  most  effective  when  they  are  language 
capable  and  regionally  oriented.   All  of  our  civil  affairs  units 
are  so  configured. 

In  summary,  special  operations  forces  have  unique,  highly 
specialized  combat  capabilities  and  a  wide  range  of  capabilities, 
and  with  a  foundation  in  language  and  regional  studies  that  make 
them  suitable  to  train  foreign  groups  and  conduct  effective 
psychological  and  civil  affairs  operations  in  support  of 
national  security  objectives. 

SOF  LIMITATIONS 

SOF  is  not  a  stand  alone  force  capable  of  handling  all  of 
the  challenges  of  the  post-Cold  War  world.   SOF  is  also  not  a 
sixth  Service. 

SOF  has  a  role  to  play  in  operations  other  than  war  (OOTW) . 
Often  our  role  is  significant  because  of  our  unique  regional 
orientation.   But  we  are  not  the  panacea  for  OOTW,  nor  are  SOF 
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limited  to  OOTW.  All  of  the  Services  provide  unique  skills  and 
capabilities,  and  all  make  important  contributions  to  these 
operations.   Any  large  operation  in  OOTW  will  have  to  rely  on 
conventional  forces  for  the  bulk  of  the  £orce  as  SOF  has  limited 
assets  in  all  of  our  mission  areas.   For  example,  SOF  cannot 
provide  security  for  large  forces  or  numbers  of  civilians.   We 
cannot  move  large  amounts  of  supplies  or  large  numbers  of  people. 
Nor  can  we  operate  for  extensive  periods  of  time  in  significant 
numbers  without  logistics  support  from  conventional  forces.   What 
we  can  do  in  OOTW  is  provide  forces  tailored  for  a  specific 
mission,  familiar  with  the  region  and  its  people,  and  capable  of 
complementing  the  conventional  forces  in  the  execution  of  their 
missions. 

The  roles  of  SOF  and  conventional  forces  in  Bosnia  are  a 
good  example  of  this.   I  will  talk  in  more  detail  about  SOF  in 
Bosnia  a  little  later,  but  we  could  not  do  our  job  there  without 
the  deterrent  force  of  the  1st  Armored  Division  and  the  other 
multinational  divisions.   We  are  most  effective  when  integrated 
as  part  of  a  true  joint  team. 

We  are  not  a  substitute  for  sizable,  well-equipped  and  well- 
trained  conventional  forces  at  any  level  of  conflict.   We 
complement  these  forces  with  our  special  skills;  we  don't  replace 
them.   We  can  operate  in  an  economy-of-force  role  to  substitute 
for  conventional  force  presence  in  strategic  areas  when  they  have 
had  to  deploy  elsewhere  to  meet  significant  regional  challenges, 
but  we  can  do  this  only  for  a  limited  time,  and  only  in  areas 
where  the  threat  is  relatively  low.   In  such  a  situation  we  can 
help  host  nations  bolster  their  defenses,  but  we  will  never 
replace  the  ability  of  conventional  forces  to  mass  combat  power 
to  deter  or  defeat  a  determined  aggressor. 

Last,  we  are  not,  do  not  want  to  be,  and  should  not  be  a 
sixth  Service.   We  get  tremendous  support  from  the  Services  and 
could  not  accomplish  our  missions  without  strong  Service  support. 

The  Services  provide,  among  other  things,  quality  personnel, 
most  common  equipment,  most  base  operating  support,  our  heavy 
lift  requirements,  much  of  our  logistical  sustainment,  and 
critical  core  Service  skills  training.   This  superb  support 
allows  USSOCOM  to  focus  its  efforts  on  SOF-specific  training  and 
equipment,  and  joint  integration. 

We  have  the  luxury  of  drawing  our  people  from  the  large  pool 
of  proven  performers  that  make  up  the  conventional  force.   We 
seek  a  small  number  of  people  with  special  aptitudes  and 
capabilities.   Our  rigorous  assessment  and  selection  process 
needs  a  large  pool  of  very  good  people  to  choose  from  in  order  to 
find  those  people  with  the  special  characteristics  we  need.   The 
bulk  of  the  attrition  that  occurs  in  our  assessment  and  selection 
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process  takes  place  not  because  the  people  we  are  evaluating  are 
poor  soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen.   They  are  all  good  people  or 
they  would  not  have  made  it  to  the  selection  and  assessment 
process.   What  causes  most  to  drop  out  is  the  realization  that 
they  do  not  feel  comfortable  in  the  highly  specialized,  very 
demanding  small  group  environment  in  which  we  place  many  of  our 
people.   Those  that  do  leave  our  programs  return  to  the 
conventional  forces  and  resume  productive  and  very  satisfying 
careers.   We  could  not  find  those  unique  individuals  we  need 
without  the  whole-hearted  cooperation  of  the  Services. 

CURRENT  ACTIVITIES 

In  today's  unstable  would,  the  value  of  SOF  in  support  of 
conventional  forces  during  contingency  operations,  and  in  the 
implementation  of  the  peacetime  regional  plans  of  the  geographic 
combatant  commanders  and  the  U.S.  Ambassadors  and  their  country 
teams  has  continually  increased  since  the  command's  inception. 
Each  geographic  combatant  commander  has  a  regional  plan  to  secure 
U.S.  national  interests  and  each  U.S.  Ambassador  has  a  country 
plan  to  do  the  same  thing  in  his  or  her  country.   SOF  is  an 
important  part  of  these  plans  in  most  areas. 

Another  important  aspect  of  our  deployments  abroad  is  their 
importance  to  the  nation  as  our  conventional  forces  have 
dramatically  drawn  down  their  overseas  presence.   Besides  using 
our  regional  orientation  to  allow  our  forces  to  work  closely  with 
the  militaries  of  developing  nations,  SOF  serve  as  first-hand 
examples  of  the  role  of  the  military  in  a  democratic  society. 
SOF  also  demonstrates  both  through  the  training  it  imparts,  and 
by  its  own  actions,  the  respect  for  human  rights  that  is  a 
cornerstone  of  our  policies  abroad. 

These  deployments  establish  important  contacts  for  all  of 
our  forces  when  we  desire  to  include  other  nations  in  coalitions 
to  counter  specific  threats.   Our  people  know  military  leaders  in 
most  of  the  countries  of  the  world  that  we  are  likely  to  deploy 
forces  to  for  either  contingency  or  humanitarian  assistance 
missions,  and  most  of  the  countries  that  we  are  likely  to  attempt 
to  include  in  coalitions  for  these  operations.   These  contacts 
prove  invaluable  as  we  establish  the  links  that  make  coalitions 
effective . 

Often  our  SOF  deployments  serve  to  set  the  stage  for 
deployments  of  conventional  forces  at  a  later  date.   SOF  is  often 
the  only  force  that  is  politically  acceptable  for  initial 
contacts  and  training  exchanges  because  we  can  deploy  very  small, 
select  teams  with  a  very  small  footprint.   The  success  of  these 
teams  then  serves  to  create  a  favorable  impression  of  the  U.S. 
military  as  a  whole  and  frequently  leads  to  requests  for  more 
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substantial  exercises.   These  exercises  in  turn  increase  our 
influence  and  prestige  locally  and  regionally. 

k 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  support 
for  the  range  of  Foreign  Military  Interaction  (FMI)  programs. 
These  programs  are  proactive  tools  U.S.  geographic  combatant 
commanders  use  to  shape  the  strategic  landscape  in  support  of 
national  security  objectives.   Examples  of  key  programs  include: 
Foreign  Military  Sales  (FMS),  International  Military  Education 
and  Training  (IMET),  Defense  Attache  System  (DAS),  Personnel 
Exchange  Program  (PEP),  Cooperative  Threat  Reduction  (CTR) 
Program,  Partnership  for  Peace  (PFP)  ,  Humanitarian  Demining,  and 
Counterdrug  Programs.   SOF  participates  across  the  spectrum  of 
FMI  activities,  often  giving  the  geographic  combatant  commanders 
a  precise  tool  for  influencing  foreign  militaries. 

When  we  support  the  education  of  foreign  military  officers, 
NCOs,  and  soldiers  in  the  U.S.,  we  convincingly  demonstrate  the 
role  of  the  military  in  a  democracy  and  we  make  friends  that  have 
proven  to  be  important  contacts  when  we  need  to  work  with  or  in 
other  countries.   When  we  send  our  teams  overseas,  frequently  the 
first  and  most  important  contact  they  make  is  with  a  foreign 
military  leader  who  has  trained  in  the  U.S.  and  who  immediately 
feels  a  certain  kinship  with  our  teams.   The  exposure  of  these 
leaders  to  the  U.S.  military  provides  us  with  great  benefits.   I 
strongly  urge  you  to  support  these  vital  programs.   They  are  low- 
cost,  high-payback  programs. 

The  result  of  SOF  utility  overseas  is  clearly  demonstrated 
by  the  steady  increase  in  SOF  deployments  over  the  past  few 
years.   Our  employment  overseas  rose  180  percent  from  FY  1991  to 
FY  1995.   In  FY  1991,  SOF  teams  were  in  92  countries  around  the 
world.   This  increased  to  137  countries  in  FY  1995.   Five  months 
into  FY  1996,  we  have  deployed  teams  to  over  110  countries. 

The  utility  of  SOF  is  best  illustrated  by  our  employment  in 
Haiti.   At  the  peak,  there  were  7,100  Active  and  Reserve  SOF  in 
support  of  the  United  States  Atlantic  Command  (USACOM) .   Although 
the  current  U.S.  forces  drawdown  has  brought  SOF  numbers  in  Haiti 
down  to  126  personnel,  during  the  operation  all  USSOCOM 
components  participated  including  Army  Special  Forces,  Civil 
Affairs,  Psychological  Operations,  and  Rangers;  Air  Force  Special 
Operations  aircraft  and  Special  Tactics  teams;  and  NAVSPECWARCOM 
SEALs,  Special  Boat  Unit  detachments  and  Patrol  Coastal  Ships. 
These  force  multipliers  provided  crucial  support  to  all  levels  of 
U.S.  operations,  in  some  cases  beginning  long  before  the  arrival 
of  combat  forces,  paving  the  way  for  the  non-hostile  Operation 
UPHOLD  DEMOCRACY. 
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From  the  beginning,  SOF  has  been  an  integral  part  of  the 
American  effort  to  restore  democracy  in  Haiti,  providing 
capabilities  that  were  available  nowhere  else  in  the  military. 
Beginning  in  July  of  1994,  counter-migration  radio  messages  were 
broadcast  from  special  operations  aircraft  into  Haiti,  followed 
by  pro-democracy  radio  and  TV  broadcasts,  and  then  leaflets 
promoting  the  peaceful  return  of  president  Aristide.   The 
invasion  plan  included  4,000  SOF  personnel,  operating  from  a 
variety  of  bases,  some  in  the  United  States,  some  from  a  forward 
staging  base  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  and  others  from  an  aircraft 
carrier  stationed  off  the  coast  of  Haiti.   Once  the  peaceful 
occupation  of  the  island  was  begun,  Special  Forces  teams, 
together  with  PSYOP  specialists  speaking  French,  Creole,  and 
Spanish,  were  dispatched  throughout  the  island  to  help  create  the 
conditions  necessary  for  the  re-introduction  of  civilian  rule. 
These  small  teams  operated  in  over  730  towns  and  villages, 
helping  the  population  rebuild  the  local  police,  judiciary,  and 
civil  government  structures  necessary  for  successful 
parliamentary  and  presidential  elections. 

Special  Forces  Coalition  Support  Teams  supported  national 
contingents  from  several  nations  participating  as  part  of  the 
Multinational,  UNMIH  and  International  Police  Monitor  forces. 

PSYOP  and  civil  affairs  personnel  were  instrumental  in 
helping  the  Haitians  reestablish  their  civilian  infrastructure. 
Strategic  and  tactical  PSYOP  kept  the  Haitian  people  informed  and 
Reserve  Component  civil  affairs  personnel  were  called  to  active 
duty  to  provide  key  executive-level  ministerial  advisors  and 
judicial  mentors,  using  skills  resident  only  in  the  reserve  CA 
units . 

While  Haiti  was  the  most  visible  of  our  deployments,  there 
were  many  others  of  note.   I  would  highlight  the  following  to 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  breadth  of  our  commitments. 

a.   Since  the  beginnings  of  the  United  States'  role  in 
implementing  the  Dayton  Accords,  Special  Operations  Forces  have 
deployed  approximately  1711  personnel  in  support  of  Operation 
JOINT  ENDEAVOR.   The  mission  of  theater  SOF  (as  augmented  by  US- 
based  SOF)  has  been  to  establish  a  special  operations 
headquarters  (SOCIFOR)  and  conduct  special  operations,  civil 
affairs,  and  psychological  operations  in  support  of  NATO  peace 
enforcement  and  the  withdrawal  of  UN  forces  from  the  former 
Yugoslavia.   This  has  been  accomplished  by  attaching  SOF  forces 
to  designated  NATO  and  non-NATO  units;  liaison  with  former 
warring  factions;  assisting  in  integration  of  all  units; 
assisting  in  implementation  of  peace  accords;  and  providing  rapid 
response  capability  (Combat  Search  and  Rescue/Personnel  Recovery, 
Special  Boarding  Team,  Special  Reconnaissance,  Direct  Action) . 
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Special  Operations  Forces  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  are 
subordinate  to  the  Allied  Rapid  Reaction  Corps  (ARRC)  through  the 
Combined  Joint  Special  Operations  Task  Force  (CJSOTF) .   Each 
Multi-National  Division  (MND)  within  trie  ARRC  is  assigned  a 
Special  Operations  Command  and  Control  Element  (SOCCE)  which 
controls  3  to  5  Liaison  Coordination  Elements  (LCE) .   The  LCEs 
work  for  the  multi-nation  battalions  and  provide  language  capable 
personnel  and  secure  communication  back  to  the  SOCCE  at  the 
Division/sector  HQ. 

Civil  Affairs/Civil  Military  Cooperation  (CIMIC)  support  was 
established  to  provide  COMIFOR  with  the  following  capabilities: 
conduct  CMO  in  support  of  SACEUR' s  implementation  of  the  peace 
agreement;  promote  cooperation  with  civilian  populace,  various 
agencies  and  national  governments;  leverage  capabilities  of  non- 
governmental organizations,  international  organizations  and 
national  governments;  facilitate  parallel,  unified  civilian 
effort  in  support  of  NATO  peace  plan  implementation;  and  be 
prepared  to  respond  to  humanitarian,  public  safety,  and  public 
health  contingencies.   Civil  affairs  personnel  assigned  to  the 
IFOR  commander's  staff  provide  advice,  assistance,  and 
coordination  with  civilian  agencies  to  facilitate  the 
implementation  of  the  military  mission. 

Psychological  Operations/Combined  Joint  IFOR  Information 
Campaign  Task  Force  (CJIICTF)  support  was  established  to  provide 
COMIFOR  with  the  following  capabilities:  encourage  cooperation 
and  non-interference  with  peace  implementation  process;  deter 
armed  resistance  to  IFOR  activities;  reduce  accidental  injuries 
and  death  from  unexploded  munitions;  and  facilitate  the 
transition  at  the  completion  of  the  NATO  mission.   PSYOP  forces 
provide  direct  support  to  IFOR  maneuver  units  and  higher 
headquarters  using  a  variety  of  methods  to  communicate  themes  to 
target  audiences  promoting  safety,  security,  and  support  for  the 
IFOR  mission  of  peace. 

b.  Since  the  beginning  of  FY  1995,  SOF  has  deployed  scores 
of  times  to  the  countries  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  the 
former  Warsaw  Pact.   The  purpose  of  these  deployments  is  to  begin 
face-to-face  contact  at  the  military  level  to  foster  better 
relationships  with  the  newly  independent  states,  and  where 
needed,  provide  ideas  and  advice  to  attempt  to  solve  some  of  the 
problems  facing  these  countries  as  they  transition  into 
democratic,  market  economy  states. 

c.  AFSOC  AC-130  gunships  have  been  highly  sought  after 
assets.   During  the  past  year,  they  have  been  used  to  support 
operations  in  Bosnia,  Somalia,  and  Haiti.   Their  surgical 
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firepower,  superb  sensor  suite,  and  ability  to  refuel  in  flight 
for  extended  station  times,  make  them  ideal  for  OOTW  support. 

d.  AFSOC  aircraft  and  Special  Tactics  teams,  Army  Special 
Forces,  and  Navy  SEALs  have  been  continually  engaged  in  providing 
theater  combat  search  and  rescue  for  Operations  PROVIDE  PROMISE/ 
DENY  FLIGHT  over  Bosnia  and  for  Operation  PROVIDE  COMFORT  II  in 
Northern  Iraq.   AFSOC  aircraft  and  Navy  SEALs  also  provided 
Special  Boarding  Team  capability  for  Operation  SHARP  GUARD 
maritime  embargo  activities  in  the  Adriatic  Sea.   In  Operation 
JOINT  ENDEAVOR,  Navy  SEALs  stationed  in  Germany  were  instrumental 
in  assisting  the  1st  Armored  Division  span  the  Sava  River  in 
December. 

e.  Theater  Special  Operations  Commands  in  EUCOM,  CENTCOM, 
PACOM,  and  SOUTHCOM  have  been  designated  as  the  executive  agent 
for  demining  programs  in  their  respective  theaters.   Unexploded 
mines  in  former  war  zones  are  a  global  problem.   There  are  over 
100  million  mines  in  the  ground,  killing  and  maiming  innocent 
civilians  and  inhibiting  economic  development  and  refugee 
repatriation.   Programs  are  underway  in  Cambodia,  Eritrea, 
Ethiopia,  Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  Namibia  and  Mozambique.   An 
assessment  of  US  assistance  (funds,  not  troops)  will  soon  be 
conducted  in  Angola.   A  demining  assessment  has  been  completed 
for  Laos,  and  implementation  of  the  mine  awareness  campaign  and 
training  program  is  pending  government  of  Laos  approval.   [NOTE: 

Demining  in  Bosnia  is  being  addressed  as  a  separate  issue  from 
the  ongoing  SOF  Humanitarian  Demining  program.]   Unfortunately, 
these  programs  are  in  jeopardy  due  to  changes  in  our  legal 
authority  to  conduct  them.   Several  restrictions  are  of  greatest 
significance: 

(1)  Our  inability  to  fund  travel  and  per  diem  costs 
with  humanitarian  demining  operations  (HDO)  funds  will  severely 
impact  on  units'  capability  to  perform  these  missions. 

(2)  Requiring  that  SOF  train  only  host  nation  civilian 
demining  agencies  will  make  it  difficult  to  sustain  or  even 
establish  demining  programs  in  countries  who  plan  to  use  their 
armed  forces  in  this  effort.   Our  combatant  commanders  must  also 
have  the  option  of  contracting  with  civilian  organizations 
specializing  in  demining  operations. 

(3)  Restrictions  on  purchasing  and  leaving  equipment 
critical  to  HDO  with  the  host  nation  following  completion  of 
training  will  render  programs  ineffective. 

Restoration  of  the  authorities  the  combatant  commanders  had 
under  previous  legislation  is  crucial  if  we  are  to  offer 
effective  demining  assistance  to  countries  around  the  world. 
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f.  At  home,  SOF  continues  to  provide  training  assistance  to 
law  enforcement  agencies  (LEA)  in  accordance  with  legislative  and 
SECDEF  direction.   Such  training  is  monitored  closely  and  is 
limited  to  basic  military  training-type  subjects.   SOF  does  not 
prepare/train  LEA  for  specific  operations,  nor  does  it  provide 
instruction,  review  or  evaluate  rules  of  engagement. 

I  would  like  to  touch  now  on  some  key  issues. 

READINESS 

The  first  of  these  is  readiness.   We  have  noted  significant 
increases  in  operations  and  personnel  tempo  (OPTEMPO  and 
PERSTEMPO)  that  impact  readiness.   Some  of  our  units  are  deployed 
far  more  frequently  than  we  believe  is  prudent  for  the  long-term 
health  of  the  organization.   This  is  true  of  several  of  our 
organizations  —  particularly  our  active  component  Civil  Affairs 
battalion  and  AC-130  gunships,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  Navy  SEALs 
and  Special  Tactics  Squadrons.   The  AC-130  problem  will  be 
alleviated  as  we  field  the  thirteen  new  AC-130U  gunships.   We  had 
originally  planned  to  take  the  currently  active  AC-130H  gunships 
and  send  them  to  the  Air  Force  Reserve  to  replace  the  Vietnam- 
vintage  AC-130AS  flown  by  the  919th  Special  Operations  Wing,  but 
with  the  increasing  demand  for  gunships  to  support  numerous  OOTW 
operations  around  the  world,  AFSOC  has  decided  to  keep  the  AC- 
130H  model  in  the  active  force.   These  eight  gunships,  when 
combined  with  the  thirteen  new  AC-130Us,  will  provide  a  healthy 
gunship  force  that  should  be  able  to  meet  geographic  combatant 
commanders  requirements  while  still  providing  a  reasonable  level 
of  OPTEMPO  for  the  crews,  and  sufficient  time  to  conduct  training 
for  crews  and  maintenance  on  the  aircraft. 

The  solution  for  the  Civil  Affairs  unit  has  already  been 
demonstrated  in  Haiti  and  Bosnia.   Access  to  our  superb  reserve 
component  Civil  Affairs  units  will  reduce  active  component 
OPTEMPO  to  a  reasonable  level.   Because  the  reserve  units  have 
needed  capabilities  that  cannot  be  found  in  the  active  force, 
access  to  these  reserve  forces  becomes  even  more  critical. 
Programming  additional  active  forces  is  not  the  key,  in  my 
estimation,  because  there  is  no  way  our  young  active  component 
officers  and  NCOs  can  replicate  the  skills  and  experience  of  the 
long-serving  reservists.   That  said,  however,  we  must  also  guard 
against  the  equal  threat  of  such  heavy  utilization  of  reserve 
forces  that  we  affect  the  civilian  occupations  of  our  people. 

These  readiness  issues  have  the  highest  visibility  in 
USSOCOM  to  ensure  we  do  not  *break  the  force.' 

QUALITY  OF  LIFE 
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The  other  key  issue  we  face  is  that  of  working  with  the 
Services  to  maintain  a  reasonable  quality  of  life  for  our  people 
and  their  families.   USSOCOM  serves  as  the  advocate  to  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  for  assigned  SOF  personnel.   We  believe  that 
our  forces  are  not  motivated  by  money;  they  are  motivated  by 
patriotism,  camaraderie,  unit  pride,  and  love  of  their  work.   But 
this  does  not  lessen  the  impact  of  quality  of  life  issues  on  the 
force  or  on  the  families  of  our  operators.   Even  if  the  job  is 
challenging  and  rewarding,  if  our  men  and  women  go  home  to 
families  that  do  not  feel  the  military  has  taken  adequate  care  of 
their  needs,  then  the  service  member  is  likely  to  consider 
leaving  the  military. 

Consistently,  the  most  important  quality  of  life  concerns  of 
our  personnel,  as  reflected  in  surveys  conducted  within  the 
Command,  are: 

a.  Adequate  pay  and  allowances. 

b.  Adequate  access  to  competent  medical  care,  and  erosion 
of  medical  benefits  for  active  duty,  reserve  and  retirees. 

c.  The  perceived  erosion  of  retirement  benefits. Other 
quality  of  life  concerns  that  have  frequently  come  up  are 
adequate  enlisted  billets,  access  to  adequate  family  services, 
MWR  benefits,  youth  services,  and  affordable  enlisted  housing. 
Other  concerns  are  a  safe  and  secure  environment,  tax  benefits, 
and  commissaries  and  base  exchanges. 

For  those  personnel  who  live  in  the  billets,  having  a 
reasonably  comfortable  place  to  live  is  a  top  priority  and  is 
seen  as  a  direct  reflection  of  the  worth  that  the  Services  and 
USSOCOM  place  on  the  individual.   Our  top  priority  quality  of 
life  issue  right  now  is  Military  Construction  (MILCON)  for  new, 
improved  billet  for  personnel  who  currently  live  in  substandard 
housing. 

Since  we  derive  most  or  all  of  our  base  support  and  base 
support  facilities  from  Service  programs,  our  MILCON  is  directly 
related  to  readiness — the  replacement  of  aging  facilities,  either 
for  living  quarters  or  for  operational  requirements  such  as  docks 
for  our  new  boats  and  ships.   It  is  imperative  that  we  maintain  a 
level  of  funding  that  will  allow  us  to  meet  our  increasing 
deployment  requirements,  while  still  protecting  our  commitment  to 
our  service  members  through  quality  of  life  enhancements  and 
maintaining  those  benefits  currently  provided  to  our  people. 

All  the  time  that  we  have  been  improving  our  current  force, 
we  have  been  looking  towards  the  future.   Morale  and  retention 
have  remained  high  despite  high  OPTEMPO.   We  believe  this  is 
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because  the  troops  are  conducting  significant  missions  which  make 
a  difference  to  the  Nation  and  they  are  proud  of  their 
contributions. 

FUTURE 

Trends  we  see  having  a  major  impact  on  USSOCOM  are: 

The  growing  importance  of  language,  regional,  and  cultural 

orientation.   This  will  require  an  even  greater  emphasis  on  these 

skills  than  in  the  past. 

The  growing  importance  of  Information  Warfare,   our  PSYOP 
forces  continue  to  play  a  key  role  in  information  warfare.   But 
we  must  look  beyond  PSYOP  to  the  larger  complexities  of  C4I 
warfare  and  consider  how  to  integrate  it  all  into  the  Services' , 
geographic  combatant  commanders',  and  Joint  Staff's  efforts  in 
information  warfare. 

The  emerging  area  of  counterproliferation  (CP)  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction.   This  is  a  complex  mission  in  which  USSOCOM 
has,  in  the  past,  played  a  significant  role  and  will  continue  to 
do  so  in  the  future.   The  complexity  of  national  CP  efforts 
requires  continuous  detailed  planning  and  coordination  from  the 
NSC  through  the  interagency  and  OSD  levels  to  the  geographic 
combatant  commanders,  charged  with  executing  the  mission  within 
their  areas  of  responsibility. 

Through  all  of  this,  we  have  derived  the  fundamental 
principles  that  will  guide  our  development  in  the  future: 

Requirement  for  high-quality  people — this  is  the  heart  of 
our  force.   Without  our  superb  people,  the  best  equipment  in  the 
world  would  be  useless. 

Intense  training  to  develop  and  maintain  capability  to  fight 
wars  and  accomplish  OOTW  tasks.   This  is  the  heart  of  readiness. 
We  cannot  afford  to  compromise  training. 

Taking  advantage  of  high  technology.   We  often  operate  in 
small  teams  far  from  conventional  support.   Technology,  applied 
intelligently,  can  help  offset  our  low  numbers  and  increase  the 
impact  of  teams  deployed  to  crisis  situations,  or  deployed  to 
help  prevent  crises  from  developing. 

Forward-looking  joint  doctrine  development.   Good  doctrine 
will  tie  together  our  great  people,  our  superb  equipment,  and  our 
diverse  missions  so  that  we  get  the  most  effective,  integrated 
force  for  our  money.   Our  Joint  SOF  Institute  (JSOFI)  acts  as  an 
integrating  mechanism  to  ensure  the  entire  force  works  to 
standards  based  on  common  understandings  of  tactics,  techniques, 
and  procedures. 
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Versatile  force  structure  required  to  meet  training  and 
operational  requirements.   Since  we  do  not  know  what  future 
challenges  we  will  face,  we  must  create  a  flexible  force  that  can 
adapt  rapidly  to  any  changing  threat.   This  is  as  much  a  problem 
of  mindset  as  it  is  of  organization  and • equipment .   Our  education 
system  is  designed  to  inculcate  the  necessary  frame  of  mind  into 
our  SOF  leadership. 

Our  versatility  and  readiness  are  based  on  simplicity, 
mobility,  rapid  response,  flexibility,  and  surprise.   We  seek  to 
nurture  these  attitudes  and  capabilities  throughout  SOF. 

But  we  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  critical  importance  of 
people.   An  example  of  the  changing  nature  of  the  national 
security  environment  will  illustrate  what  I  mean.   As  this 
hearing  is  underway,  an  Army  Special  Forces  Operational 
Detachment  A  (ODA)  is  serving  as  a  LCE  with  a  Russian  Airborne 
Brigade  in  Bosnia.   The  detachment  commander,  a  West  Point 
graduate  and  a  first  generation  American  of  Russian  ancestry, 
leads  a  team  of  language  trained  soldiers  whose  task  is  to  ensure 
Russian  soldiers  are  integrated  into  the  IFOR  effort.   Reports 
indicate  that  the  ODA  has  played  a  critical  role  in  facilitating 
the  transition  of  one  time  foes  to  partners  in  the  quest  for 
peace. 

This  example  highlights  the  importance  of  language-trained, 
regionally  oriented  forces  who  spend  time  down  range  in  many 
different  countries.   When  confronted  with  unconventional 
challenges,  the  ODA  and  its  commander  were  ready.   This  is  an 
example  of  what  the  right  people  in  the  right  place  can  do. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  reiterate  my  key  points. 

One,  we  have  unique  capabilities.   We  have  been  able  to 
develop  them  because  of  the  foresight  of  Congress  in  creating 
this  command  and  providing  it  with  the  tools  to  get  the  job  done. 

And  second,  we  must  protect  our  people,  provide  for  their 
professional  development,  and  give  them  the  tools  they  need  for 
the  job.   If  we  do  that,  our  nation's  leaders  will  have  access  to 
a  flexible,  resilient  force  equal  to  the  task. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  with  you  today.   I 
look  forward  to  answering  your  questions. 
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OPERATION  UPHOLD  DEMOCRACY — HAITI 

Master  Sergeant  Lamb.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee.  I  am  Master  Sergeant  Lamb.  I  am  the  Op- 
erations Sergeant  of  the  Africa-oriented  A  detachment,  Special 
Forces.  K 

My  hometown  is  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  where  in  1978  I  joined  the 
United  States  Army  after  graduating  from  high  school  and  com- 
pleting my  first  year  of  college.  I  am  a  static-line  jump-master,  a 
military  free-fall  parachutist  and  a  master  sniper.  I  served  in  com- 
bat with  the  1st  Ranger  Battalion  and  the  3rd  Ranger  Battalion 
and  in  the  7th  Special  Forces  Group.  I  speak  Spanish  and  have  a 
working  knowledge  of  Korean. 

For  the  last  18  months,  my  detachment  has  been  deployed  on 
Operation  UPHOLD  and  MAINTAIN  DEMOCRACY  in  Haiti;  Op- 
eration FALCON  GALANT  in  Ghana,  Africa;  and  Operation  ALLI- 
ANCE, working  with  Joint  Task  Force  6  along  the  U.S.  and  Mexico 
border. 

This  was  my  detachment's  duties  in  Operation  UPHOLD  DE- 
MOCRACY. All  three  battalions  of  the  3rd  Special  Forces  Group 
deployed  as  a  joint  task  force  to  Haiti  consisting  of  Army,  Navy, 
Marine,  Air  Force  and  Coast  Guard  personnel.  We  were  based  in 
the  coastal  city  of  La  Cayes  located  in  the  southern  claw. 

We  had  responsibility  for  seven  communities,  which  consisted  of 
some  17  communal  sections,  which  spread  from  Anse  d'Hainault  in 
the  west  to  the  City  of  Aquin  in  the  east. 

[Clerk's  note. — The  pictures  referred  to  by  Master  Sergeant 
Lamb  follows:] 
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Master  Sergeant  Lamb.  I'll  refer  you  to  the  pictures.  These  pic- 
tures basically  tell  a  story  of  the  detachment's  accomplishments 
during  the  6  months  that  we  were  on  the  island.  This  is  the  market 
located  in  La  Cayes. 

When  the  forces  landed,  everyone  had  gone  to  ground.  There  was 
an  underlying  current  of  fear  there.  The  embargo  had  taken  hold 
so  there  was  no  free  flow  of  goods  or  produce.  Once  the  detachment 
got  on  the  ground  and  was  able  to  stabilize  the  situation,  the  em- 
bargo was  lifted.  Free  flow  of  goods  and  produce  began  to  emerge. 
The  people  came  back  out. 

We  used  nongovernmental  organization  funds  to  replace  the  roof 
on  the  market,  and  the  market  was  able  to  resume  its  central  place 
in  the  community  there. 

The  next  picture  shows  a  two-man  team.  We  call  it  our  traveling 
road  show.  We  broke  our  detachment,  a  12-man  detachment,  up 
into  two  main  groups.  They  would  go  into  the  outlying  areas  and 
work  with  the  local  leaders  down  at  the  grass-roots  level. 

Surprisingly  enough,  most  of  these  leaders  were  elected  into 
their  positions,  but  they  had  no  idea  what  their  responsibilities 
were.  We  began  to  try  to  empower  those  people  with  the  informa- 
tion they  needed  to  run  a  democracy.  We  researched  the  libraries, 
found  copies  of  the  Haitian  Constitution,  civil,  Federal  and  tax 
laws  and  began  to  get  those  down  to  the  people  who  needed  them 
most,  the  lawyers,  the  judges,  the  elected  officials,  the  tax  collec- 
tors. 

We  held  weekly  city  council  meetings  at  the  lowest  level,  munic- 
ipal council  meetings  and  council  meetings  at  higher  levels  also. 
We  had  a  weekly  radio  and  TV  talk  show  hosted  by  my  detachment 
commander  where  people  could  call  in  and  air  their  grievances.  We 
had  the  local  police  chief  as  a  guest  one  week,  the  mayor  another, 
the  public  works  man,  the  electricity  man  the  next  week,  so  people 
could  call  up  and  actually  air  their  grievances. 

This  picture  shows  one  of  the  public  works  projects.  We  had  non- 
governmental organizations  donate  picks,  shovels,  rakes,  axes.  We 
used  military  personnel,  we  used  police  from  the  Haitian  Govern- 
ment and  also  local  civilians  to  fix  things  basically.  There  was  a 
road  that  was  washed  out. 

Here  you  see  them  working  on  a  drainage  ditch  and  a  bridge  de- 
stroyed during  the  floods.  Another  public  works  project,  we  went 
into  the  park — they  remembered  concerts  in  the  park,  and  the  park 
was  a  nice  place  to  go.  We  cleaned  it  up,  we  painted  the  bojillo,  had 
a  local  high  school  band  come  in  and  play  and  had  an  old-fashioned 
block  party. 

This  picture  shows  the  security  patrol.  When  we  got  onto  the  is- 
land we  were  the  actual  police. 

We  worked  with  the  IPSF  or  Interim  Police  Security  Force,  the 
U.S.  Justice  Department,  and  we  established  a  selection  and  as- 
sessment program  for  the  first-ever  Haitian  Police  Academy.  We 
also  ran  local  security  patrols  with  the  police,  worked  with  the 
international  police  monitors  and  interim  police  security  forces  who 
would  eventually  assume  our  duties  of  law  enforcement. 

This  picture  shows  another  public  works  project.  This  town  had 
not  had  potable,  flowing  water  in  two  years.  We  used  nongovern- 
mental organization  funds  to  get  their  water  fixed.  We  used  Civil 
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Affairs  personnel  and  Army  engineers  to  give  these  people  back 
their  water.  We  worked  hard  to  get  lines  of  communication  reestab- 
lished, reestablish  electricity  and  give  them  back  potable  water. 

These  are  some  of  the  children.  We  worked  hard  to  get  the 
schools  back  operational.  You  see  in  the  faces  of  children — the  fu- 
ture of  the  island.  We  built  schools,  roofs,  built  desks  for  them, 
worked  with  the  Civil  Affairs  personnel  to  get  pens,  papers,  and 
books  for  these  kids.  The  churches  in  the  United  States  had  cloth- 
ing drives.  They  sent  the  clothes  to  us  and  as  we  would  go  into  the 
outlying  areas,  we  would  distribute  the  clothes. 

This  ends  the  vignette.  If  I  could  get  Lieutenant  Commander 
Brown  to  help  me  out,  I  would  like  to  show  you  some  of  the  equip- 
ment we  used  on  the  operation,  the  first  one  being  the  Ranger  body 
armor.  It  is  a  ballistic  vest.  It  will  stop  a  9-millimeter  ball,  which 
is  your  standard  pistol  round.  With  the  added  plate,  which  we  call 
a  chicken  plate,  in  the  front,  it  will  stop  a  7.62  AK— 47  round.  This 
stuff  works. 

I  was  wounded  in  Somalia,  hit  in  the  head.  Had  I  not  been  wear- 
ing a  Kevlar  helmet  made  out  of  the  same  material  as  this  vest, 
I  probably  wouldn't  be  talking  to  you  now. 

This  is  a  Rockwell  plugger,  a  ground  terminal  for  the  global  posi- 
tioning system.  There  are  24  satellites  that  rotate  the  earth,  24 
hours  a  day.  You  can  plug  it  in,  ask  for  a  position,  and  it  receives 
a  signal  from  one  or  more  of  these  satellites  giving  your  position. 
If  you  can  track  4  of  these  satellites,  this  device  will  tell  you  within 
10-16  meters  of  where  you  are  located  on  the  earth. 

This  is  a  night  vision  goggle  device  which  allows  you  to  see  in 
darkness  and  limited  visibility.  We  use  this  in  conjunction  with 
some  of  the  sights  the  Air  Force  is  going  to  show  you  today  and 
also  some  of  the  weapon  sights. 

We  have  a  pulsating  infrared  beam  on  the  new  M-4  carbine  that 
you  zero  to  that  weapon  and  you  watch  the  beam.  You  can  only  see 
it  with  the  night  vision  devices.  It  is  in  the  infrared  spectrum  and 
it  allows  you  to  put  first  round  hits  on  target. 

This  is  the  new  radio.  In  order  to  appreciate  the  new  radio  you 
have  to  have  seen  the  three  old  radios.  This  will  talk  secure  voice 
and  transmit  data  over  the  burst  device.  If  you  ever  picked  up  a 
fax  machine  and  heard  the  buzz  in  the  background,  that  is  what 
a  message  sounds  like  going  out  of  this  message  device.  In  order 
to  appreciate  this  radio  you  have  to  see  the  three  large  pieces  of 
equipment  that  it  replaced. 

That  concludes  my  portion  of  the  briefing. 

I  will  be  followed  by  Lieutenant  Commander  Brown,  Navy  Spe- 
cial Operations. 

[Clerk's  note. — The  chart  referred  to  by  Lt.  Commander  Brown 
follows:] 
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SEAL  SUPPORT  FOR  HAITI  OPERATIONS 

Lieutenant  Commander  Brown.  Good  morning,  sir,  and  members 
of  the  Committee.  I  am  Lieutenant  Commander  Brown  from  SEAL 
Team  8.  Our  mission  is  to  provide  Special  Operations  Forces  for 
Navy  carrier  and  amphibious  battle  groups.  My  hometown  is  Dan- 
bury,  Connecticut.  I  received  my  commission  from  the  University 
of  New  Mexico  via  ROTC  and  graduated  with  a  bachelor  of  science 
in  chemical  engineering.  I  also  have  a  master  of  arts  in  inter- 
national relations  from  the  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Advanced 
International  Studies.  My  previous  assignments  include  SEAL 
Teams  1  and  5,  U.S.  Military  Advisory  Group  El  Salvador,  and  Of- 
fice of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

I  am  fluent  in  Spanish  and  have  a  working  knowledge  of  French. 
My  last  assignment  was  a  six  month  deployment  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  Mediterranean  with  the  USS  AMERICA  battle  group. 

This  morning  I  am  going  to  describe  a  combat  reconnaissance 
mission  performed  three  days  prior  to  the  agreement  that  the  U.S. 
would  introduce  forces  into  Haiti.  Our  mission  was  to  pave  the  way 
for  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  forces  invasion  of  north  Haiti.  Spe- 
cifically, the  mission  for  my  40-man  task  unit  was  to  provide  infor- 
mation for  the  amphibious  planners  required  to  select  beach  land- 
ing sites  as  far  in  advance  of  the  invasion  as  possible. 

Some  questions  we  answered  included:  were  there  obstacles  un- 
derwater that  would  prevent  our  craft  from  arriving  at  the  beach 
safely?  What  were  the  exits  off  the  beach,  so  once  you  landed  you 
could  get  people  and  equipment  safely  off  the  beach  especially  if 
you  are  under  fire,  what  were  the  Haitians  doing  in  those  areas  we 
were  interested  in  landing  at,  and  could  those  sites  support  the 
landing  of  a  larger  Marine  Landing  Craft  Air  Cushion,  or  LCAC? 

Those  are  all  questions  we  had  to  answer  for  the  amphibious 
planners. 

On  the  evening  of  September  16,  1994,  right  here,  if  you  look  on 
your  sheet,  you  will  have  a  picture  of  the  amphibious  operations 
area.  My  task  unit  embarked  in  a  170-foot  Patrol  Coastal  ship  and 
three  30-foot  rigid-hulled  inflatable  boats,  RHIB.  We  parted  com- 
pany with  our  larger  amphibious  support  ship  20  nautical  miles 
out. 

We  penetrated  Haitian  territorial  waters  under  cover  of  dark- 
ness. We  got  to  within  five  nautical  miles  of  the  entrance  to  Cape 
Haitian  Harbor.  From  there,  the  three  30-foot  RHIBs  with  SEALS 
entered  Cape  Haitian  Harbor.  The  RHIBs  moved  to  these  positions 
you  see  here  and  here  to  insert  the  SEALS  at  precise  locations  a 
thousand  yards  from  their  objectives. 

The  SEALS  on  Purple  Beach  and  Blue  Beach  charted  the  under- 
water approaches  to  the  beaches  and  also  used  night  vision  devices 
to  gather  information.  The  SEALS  on  Red  and  Yellow  Beach  exited 
the  water  to  conduct  a  patrol  to  scout  the  beach  exits,  look  for  ob- 
structions and  to  check  out  the  size  of  those  landing  sites  to  be  sure 
the  LCAC  had  sufficient  space  to  land  and  disembark  their  troops 
and  equipment. 

Reconnaissance  is  a  zero  defect  environment.  The  slightest  mis- 
take can  compromise  your  entire  mission.  We  used  detailed  plan- 
ning and  skillful  use  of  stealth,  which  allowed  us  to  avoid  detection 
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by  numerous  armed  personnel  and  civilians  in  and  around  the 
beaches,  in  addition  to  a  high  density  of  boat  traffic  in  and  around 
the  bay  throughout  the  evening. 

If  we  had  been  detected,  it  would  have  compromised  the  safety 
of  our  reconnaissance  team  in  addition  to  compromising  our  inter- 
est in  those  beaches,  which  we  didn't  want  to  reveal  to  the  Haitian 
defense  forces  at  that  time.  * 

I  would  like  to  talk  about  some  of  the  equipment  and  technology 
important  to  the  success  of  this  mission.  First,  the  secure  light- 
weight reliable  communications  equipment  we  had.  It  allowed  my- 
self, the  task  force  commander  to  maintain  a  positive  control  over 
the  operation.  I  was  in  this  RHIB  here  and  talked  with  the  SEALS 
as  they  actually  swam  into  the  beach. 

The  night  vision  devices  are  waterproof.  They  were  used  by  the 
SEALS  to  sweep  the  beach  for  activity  before  they  exited  the  water. 
They  do  that  to  make  sure  they  are  not  compromised  or  seen  by 
somebody  before  they  get  out  of  the  water.  They  are  also  used  to 
gather  information. 

The  boat  crews,  the  people  maneuvering  the  RHIBs  use  the  de- 
vices to  detect  and  avoid  fishing  boats  that  were  in  and  out  of  the 
bay  throughout  the  evening.  We  used  small  hand-held  global  posi- 
tioning system,  GPS  equipment  which,  again  is  waterproof.  The 
SEALS  swam  into  the  beaches  with  those  and  used  them  to  find 
precise  locations  on  their  beach  landing  sites  and  helped  them  ac- 
curately chart  what  they  would  find. 

In  addition,  the  boat  crews  used  GPS's  to  precisely  insert  and  ex- 
tract the  SEALS  at  preplanned  locations  inside  the  bay  here.  It  is 
important  when  you  are  put  in  the  water  that  you  know  your  loca- 
tion, so  you  know  the  direction  you  have  to  swim  in,  to  find  the 
right  place  on  the  beach. 

Finally,  the  right-hulled  inflatable  boats,  the  patrol  coastal  ship, 
the  special  warfare  combatant  craft  gave  us  the  capabilities  to  clan- 
destinely penetrate  Haitian  territorial  waters  and  also  provide 
close-in  fire  support  of  the  SEALS  if  necessary  had  we  been  com- 
promised. A  couple  of  nights  later  we  were  in  our  boats  launching 
into  the  water  to  be  the  first  forces  in  northern  Haiti  for  the  inva- 
sion— when  we  were  recalled  because  of  the  U.S.  agreement  to  in- 
troduce forces  in  a  peaceful  manner. 

Subject  to  questions,  that  concludes  my  brief.  I  will  be  followed 
by  Staff  Sergeant  Santos  of  the  Army  Psychological  Operations 
Group. 

[Clerk's  note. — The  pictures  referred  to  by  Staff  Sergeant 
Santos  follow:] 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL  OPERATIONS  SUPPORT  IN  HAITI 

Staff  Sergeant  Santos.  Good  morning.  I  am  Staff  Sergeant 
Santos  from  Operational  Detachment  6,  an  African-oriented  de- 
tachment of  the  4th  Psychological  Operations  Group,  at  Fort  Bragg, 
North  Carolina.  My  hometown  is  Annapolis,  Maryland. 

Prior  to  entering  the  Army  in  1990,  I  attended  North  Carolina 
State  University,  and  am  currently  fulfilling  the  requirements  for 
a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  business  administration.  My  mili- 
tary courses  include  psychological  operations  advanced  individual 
training,  basic  noncommissioned  officers  course  and  the  Defense 
Language  Institute,  German  and  Spanish  basic  language  courses. 

Previously,  I  was  assigned  to  the  10th  Division  during  Operation 
RESTORE  HOPE  in  Somalia  and  the  3rd  Special  Forces  Group 
during  Operation  SAFE  HARBOR  at  Guantanamo  Bay.  As  a  psy- 
chological operations'  PSYOP  sergeant  my  primary  responsibilities 
include  deploying  a  tactical  PSYOP  team  chief  providing  tactical 
PSYOP  support  to  maneuver  elements  on  the  ground  or  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  media  production  center,  identifying  scenes  and  outlining 
campaigns  in  support  of  the  regional  Commander  in  Chiefs — 
CINCs  and  national  objectives. 

The  vignette  to  your  front  depicts  Operation  UPHOLD  and 
MAINTAIN  DEMOCRACY.  Four  PSYOP  groups  were  involved  and 
began  their  work  months  prior  to  U.S.  forces  arriving  in  Haiti. 
Eight  individuals,  including  myself,  constituted  the  Military  Infor- 
mation Support  Team. 

We  operated  out  of  a  warehouse  in  Washington,  D.C.  and  pro- 
duced television  and  radio  broadcasts  of  Haitian  President  Jean- 
Bertrand  Aristide.  These  broadcasts,  aired  nightly  over  an  EC-130 
E  Commando  SOLO  aircraft,  a  U.S.  Special  Operations  aircraft  op- 
erated by  the  Pennsylvania  Air  National  Guard  from  Harrisburg. 

More  currently,  the  Military  Information  Support  Task  Force,  the 
PSYOP  element  on  the  ground  in  Haiti,  had  conducted  information 
campaigns  to  facilitate  the  U.N.  mission  in  Haiti  in  support  of  U.N. 
Security  Council  Resolution  940.  The  purpose  was  to  provide  a 
safe,  secure,  stable,  environment,  to  assist  in  the  free  and  fair  elec- 
tions of  Haiti,  and  to  support  humanitarian  operations. 

PSYOP  provided  this  support  through  informational  product 
campaigns  utilizing  radio,  television,  print  and  loud  speaker  teams 
as  means  of  dissemination.  We  created  products  to  inform  the  pop- 
ulous of  ongoing  activities  and  programs  throughout  the  country,  to 
include  the  weapons  buy-back  program,  an  extensive  voter  informa- 
tion education  campaign  explaining  the  Democratic  process,  and  in- 
forming the  population  how,  why,  and  where  to  vote. 

We  also  published  a  nationwide  newsletter.  This  newsletter  high- 
lighted national  progress,  strides  towards  democracy,  humanitarian 
and  civic  action  programs  throughout  the  country,  as  well  as  local 
success  stories  from  Haitians  in  the  communities.  One  of  the  larg- 
est campaigns  PSYOP  was  involved  with  was  the  campaign  to  gain 
popular  support  for  the  newly  created  Haitian  national  police.  Two 
agents  from  the  Haitian  national  police  worked  with  the  PSYOP 
elements  as  interns  to  later  form  the  first  ever  Haitian  National 
Police  Public  Relations  Department. 
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Pnrrpntlv   the  PSYOP  presence  remains  in  Haiti.  The  Military 
liorSation  Support  Task"  Force  is  scheduled  to  redeploy  to  the 

I  will  te  followed  by  Master  Sergeant  Earl  from  the  5th  Special 
"TcLlSsToTE.-The  pictures  referred  to  by  Master  Sergeant 
Earl  follow:] 
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SPECIAL  FORCES  SUPPORT  IN  BOSNIA 

Master  Sergeant  Earl.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee.  I  am  Master  Sergeant  Earl,  an  operations 
sergeant  for  ODA,  an  Operational  Detachment  Alpha  5th  Special 
Forces  group.  My  hometown  is  Denver,  Colorado.  I  entered  the 
Army  in  1980. 

My  first  assignment  was  with  the  1st  Ranger  Battalion.  In  1983, 
I  volunteered  for,  and  completed,  Special  Forces  training.  My  civil- 
ian education  includes  four  years  of  college,  my  military  schooling 
includes  Ranger  school,  jump-master  school,  Defense  Language  In- 
stitutes, and  Special  Forces  Operations  Intelligence  School.  I  speak 
Spanish  and  Persian  Farsi. 

Some  of  the  operations  I  have  participated  in  were:  Operation 
DESERT  STORM,  where  I  was  a  combat  search  and  rescue  team 
leader;  Somalia  where  I  was  an  intelligence  sergeant  for  an  Oper- 
ational Detachment  Alpha  and  in  Bosnia  where  I  was  an  oper- 
ations sergeant  for  a  six-man  liaison  coordination  element. 

Today  I  will  be  speaking  to  you  about  my  detachment's  operation 
in  Bosnia.  On  December  6,  1995,  my  detachment  was  alerted  for 
deployment  from  Fort  Campbell,  Kentucky,  to  Bosnia.  There  we  did 
pre-mission  checks,  checked  our  equipment  out  and  did  an  area 
analysis — an  area  assessment  of  Bosnia  and  a  mission  analysis. 

On  December  11,  we  deployed  to  San  Vito,  Italy,  which  served 
as  our  intermediate  staging  base.  There  we  entered  isolation,  fur- 
ther detailed  our  planning,  and  prepared  two  vehicles  for  move- 
ment into  Bosnia  via  MC-130.  On  December  19,  we  moved  into  po- 
sition in  Sarajevo  via  MC-130  and  linked  up  with  our  command 
and  control  group. 

Once  in  Bosnia,  on  December  20,  we  linked  up  with  the  Egyptian 
battalions.  Our  mission  was  to  provide  liaison  coordination  with 
the  Egyptian  battalion  in  Sarajevo  to  the  French  Division  Com- 
mand sector  at  Sarajevo.  Once  linking  up  with  the  Egyptian  bat- 
talion, we  immediately  began  an  area  assessment. 

Part  of  our  area  assessment  included  reconnaissance  patrols.  Our 
reconnaissance  patrols  were  conducted  throughout  the  Sarajevo  ad- 
jacent suburbs,  places  near  Sarajevo,  most  notably  Pale,  and  along 
the  confrontation  line,  which  brings  the  City  of  Sarajevo  in  on  the 
surrounding  side. 

There  are  photographs  of  my  detachment — that  I  took  while  in 
country.  This  top  photograph  on  the  left  is  of  the  confrontation  line 
south  of  Sarajevo.  This  was  the  former  1984  Olympic  bobsled  track, 
which  has  been  turned  into  a  French  line  and  bunker  network  by 
the  Serb  military  during  the  confrontation  that  controlled  and  over 
watched  the  southern  part  of  the  city. 

This  photograph  is  an  area  near  the  airport  in  Sarajevo,  which 
was  heavily'  damaged  during  the  conflict.  Most  of  the  buildings  are 
either  completely  destroyed  or  partially  destroyed  in  this  area.  The 
center  photograph  is  a  picture  of  myself,  Major  Tariq,  who  was  the 
Egyptian  battalion  operations  officer,  and  Captain  Friedenberg,  the 
liaison  coordination  element  commander. 

The  bottom  photo  is  a  picture  of  an  area  called  Skandaria,  which 
was  the  former  1984  Olympic  cultural  center.  It  was  being  used  by 
French  Battalion  4  as  an  operational  logistics  center.  We  also  used 
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this  area  for  our  operations  and  logistical  center  in  support  of  our 
mission  with  the  Egyptians.  The  bottom  photo  on  the  right  is  of  a 
principal  Street  in  Sarajevo,  commonly  referred  to  as  Sniper  Alley. 

The  information  we  were  able  to  gain  from  our  reconnaissance 
patrol  was  valuable  and  important  and  was  forwarded  to  the 
French  division  commander.  Information  such  as  mined  areas, 
roads  that  were  blocked  off,  check  points,*  Muslim  and  Serb,  and  ac- 
tivities and  attitudes  of  local  and  military  personnel  in  the  area  to- 
wards IFOR — Implementation  Force,  and  most  specifically,  Amer- 
ican personnel  in  the  area. 

This  concludes  my  portion  of  the  briefing  subject  to  your  ques- 
tions, sir.  I  will  be  followed  by  Sergeant  First  Class  Galbraith,  10th 
Special  Forces  Group. 

COLD  WEATHER  EQUIPMENT  USED  IN  BOSNIA 

Sergeant  Galbraith.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members 
of  the  Committee.  I  am  Sergeant  First  Class  Galbraith.  I  am  the 
senior  medical  sergeant  for  Operation  Detachment  Alpha  073.  We 
are  a  European-oriented  A  team  from  the  10th  Special  Forces 
Group. 

My  home  town  is  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  and  I  attended  Penn 
State  University  for  three  years,  studying  Foreign  Service  Inter- 
national Politics  until  about  1984,  when  I  decided  to  join  the  Army. 

My  first  assignment  was  here  in  the  Military  District  of  Wash- 
ington with  the  Old  Guard.  In  1987,  I  decided  to  move  on  to  the 
Special  Forces  Medical  Corps.  I  have  attended  the  Special  Forces 
Paramedic  School,  the  Special  Forces  Advanced  Targeted  Interdic- 
tion Course,  and  also  the  Swiss  Army  Mountain  School.  I  am  also 
trained  in  Russian  and  German  languages. 

Prior  to  Bosnia,  I  was  involved  in  an  operation  in  Sierra  Leone 
to  evacuate  American  citizens  during  a  coup  d'etat.  I  have  also 
been  involved  in  Operations  DESERT  SHIELD  and  DESERT 
STORM  as  a  combat  search  and  rescue  team  member  and  also  as 
a  medic  in  a  Kurdish  refugee  camp  during  Operation  PROVIDE 
COMFORT. 

During  the  Bosnian  mission,  I  was  a  member  of  a  liaison  coordi- 
nation element  with  a  Russian  airborne  brigade.  I  would  like  to 
speak  about  some  of  the  cold  weather  equipment  that  we  utilized 
in-country,  beginning  with  our  own  white  equipment.  Of  course, 
this  is  for  camouflage  purposes. 

We  also  have  the  heavyweight  propylene.  This  is  equipment  that 
has  been  on  line  for  a  few  years  that  we  have  utilized  with  good 
success.  We  also  have  the  extreme  cold  weather  fiber  pile  outfit, 
what  we  refer  to  as  the  bear  suit.  This  equipment  is  especially  good 
when  you  have  to  remain  in  a  static  position  for  a  long  time,  as 
in  a  special  reconnaissance  mission,  because  any  excessive  move- 
ment could  cause  compromise  of  your  mission. 

These  are  the  polar  guard  booties  that  can  help  keep  you  from 
getting  frostbite.  We  have  the  camie  mukluk  boots.  We  purchased 
these  from  Canada  a  few  years  back  and  they  are  also  exception- 
ally good.  We  have  the  camouflage  gaiters  and  camouflage  Gortex 
mittens  that  we  use  extensively,  especially  in  winter  operations 
and  also  the  heavyweight  Gortex  outfit.  This  can  be  used  as  part 
of  the  layering  system. 
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Next  I  would  like  to  speak  about  the  SPEAR,  or  Special  Oper- 
ations Forces  Personal  Equipment  Advance  Requirements.  This  is 
the  base  layer  1,  a  silk-weight  propylene  capalene  garment  de- 
signed to  survive  six  washings  with  less  of  an  odor;  the  second 
layer  is  the  mid-weight  capalene  layer.  The  third  layer  is  a  body 
suit  that  is  made  out  of  100  weight  polystretch  fleece.  This  is  an 
exceptionally  good  piece  of  gear. 

These  are  new  items  that  we  managed  to  get  on  line  for  the  Bos- 
nian mission.  This  is  the  jacket  that  can  also  be  used  with  the 
Gortex  top  complete  with  underarm  zippers  for  quick  ventilation 
when  you  are  in  a  high-exertion  factor. 

We  have  had  great  success  with  this  equipment  thus  far,  sir,  and 
hope  to  continue. 

Barring  your  questions,  that  concludes  my  portion  of  the  briefing. 

I  will  be  followed  by  Staff  Sergeant  McClure,  Air  Force  Special 
Operations  Command. 

[Clerk's  note:  The  charts  referred  to  by  Staff  Sergeant  McClure 
follow:] 


di    OPERATION  JOINT  ENDEAVOR     | 


DATES:  10  DEC  95  -  15  FEB  96 
UNIT:  23  STS 

MISSION:  ESTABLISH  AND  CONTROL  AIR-GROUND 
INTERFACE  IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  IFOR 
TURKISH  BRIGADE  WITHIN  THE 
US  1st  ARMORED  DIVISION  SECTOR 

•  LANDING  ZONE  ASSESSMENT/SURVEY 

•  LANDING  ZONE  OPERATION 

•  COMMAND  AND  CONTROL 
COMMUNICATIONS 

•  SPECIAL  OPERATIONS  TERMINAL 
ATTACK  COORDINATION/CONTROL 
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COMBAT  CONTROLLER  SUPPORT  IN  BOSNIA 

Staff  Sergeant  McClure.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Committee.  My  name  is  Staff  Sergeant  McClure. 
I  am  an  Air  Force  Combat  Controller  from  the  23rd  Special  Tactics 
Squadron  from  Hurlburt  Field  Air  Force  Base,  Florida. 

I  have  been  a  combat  controller  for  7V2  years.  My  hometown  is 
Dixon,  Illinois.  I  am  actively  pursuing  a  degree  in  air  wave  science. 
My  military  schooling  includes  military  free-fall  jumpmaster,  stat- 
ic-line jumpmaster,  scuba,  Ranger  qualified,  as  well  as  being  a  fully 
qualified  air  traffic  controller. 

Operations  I  have  been  involved  in  include  Operation  DESERT 
STORM/DESERT  SHIELD,  Operation  PROVIDE  COMFORT  in  the 
Kurdish  refugee  camps,  as  well  as  Operation  RESTORE  HOPE  in 
Somalia,  and  Operation  JOINT  ENDEAVOR  in  Bosnia. 

By  way  of  introduction,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  a  little  bit  about 
Special  Tactics.  Special  Tactics  combines  the  talent  of  Air  Force 
combat  controllers  and  pararescue  to  establish  control  of  the  air- 
ground  interface  in  the  Special  Operations  objective  area. 

Special  Tactics  combat  controllers  have  many  mission-essential 
tasks.  Some  include  assault  zone  assessment  surveys,  assault  zone 
establishment  control,  as  well  as  terminal  attack  control  over  close 
air  support,  this  being  the  ability  of  aircraft  to  drop  munitions  in 
close  proximity  to  friendly  forces. 

Recently,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  deploy  in  support  of  Operation 
JOINT  ENDEAVOR  in  Bosnia.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the  mis- 
sion, one  combat  controller  was  attached  to  each  six-man  Special 
Forces  team,  making  up  the  liaison  coordination  element. 

I  was  attached  to  a  team  from  the  10th  Special  Forces  Group 
from  Stuttgart,  Germany;  and  we  were  tasked  to  work  with  the 
Turkish  liaison  coordination  element.  My  mission  was  to  coordinate 
and  integrate  the  NATO  close  air  support  plan  into  the  Turkish 
close  air  support  plan,  as  well  as  to  provide  special  operations  ter- 
minal attack  control;  and/or  coordination,  in  the  event  we  were  en- 
gaged by  unfriendly  forces. 

Other  missions  I  performed  while  in  Bosnia  include  landing  zone 
assessment  surveys,  landing  zone  operations — mostly  helicopter 
landing  zone  operations — as  well  as  command  and  control  commu- 
nications and  special  operations. 

Some  of  the  radios  I  am  going  to  show  you  are  some  of  the  de- 
vices we  used  in  order  to  accomplish  these  essential  tasks. 

The  first  piece  of  equipment  is  our  satellite  communications 
ground-to-air  communications  and  ground-to-ground  communica- 
tions radio.  It  weighs  approximately  17  pounds.  This  radio  replaces 
three  separate  radios  that  weighed  the  same  as  what  we  used  to 
have  to  carry  in  our  rucksacks. 

The  next  piece  of  equipment  I  would  like  to  show  you  is  the 
multiship  strike  beacon.  This  piece  of  equipment  is  used  to  posi- 
tively identify  our  position  so  that  we  are  not  fired  upon  by  our 
own  aircraft.  It  is  also  used  to  upgrade  aircraft  navigation  aids  dur- 
ing bombing  runs. 

I  think  it  is  also  worthwhile  to  say  that  this  beam  replaces  three 
beacons  we  used  to  have  to  carry. 
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The  next  piece  of  equipment,  is  the  Special  Operations  Forces 
Laser  Acquisition  Marker,  commonly  known  as  the  SOFLAM.  This 
is  used  in  order  to  guide  laser-guided  bombs  onto  the  targets  with 
pinpoint  accuracy — one  of  our  better  pieces  of  equipment. 

While  in  Bosnia,  I  was  able  to  conduct  classes  for  our  Turkish 
air  liaison  officers.  These  classes  included  the  NATO  fire  proce- 
dures as  well  as  AC-130  gunship  and  IJellfire  missile  procedures, 
helicopter  landing  zone  procedures  and  marking,  as  well  as  an  in- 
troduction to  night  close  air  support  procedures. 

In  mid-January  of  this  year,  I  was  able  to  conduct  training  with 
three  Turkish  air  liaison  officers.  We  were  able  to  go  to  the  town 
of  Kakanj,  Bosnia,  and  conduct  close  air  support  and  practice  close 
air  support  procedures.  Talking  to  many  aircraft  simultaneously 
using  the  one  radio,  we  are  able  to  request  aircraft  through  the  air- 
borne commands  and  controller,  as  well  as  the  air  operations  com- 
mand center. 

Within  minutes  of  the  request  being  made,  four  F-16s  arrived 
overhead.  Using  the  same  radio,  we  are  able  to  talk  to  the  pilots 
and  guide  them  onto  the  targets. 

This  is  the  multiship  strike  beacon  I  just  showed  you.  We  were 
able  to  positively  identify  our  position  as  friendly  so  that  we  would 
not  be  fired  upon  inadvertently. 

Many  times  the  Turkish  soldiers  had  problems  with  communica- 
tions, because  of  the  mountainous  terrain.  Because  of  the  highly 
advanced  equipment  Special  Tactics  soldiers  routinely  utilize,  we 
were  able  to  complete  the  mission  and  will  continue  to  do  so  into 
the  next  century. 

That  concludes  my  briefing. 

General  Shelton.  That  concludes  the  vignettes.  You  can  see 
from  the  great  group  of  airmen  and  sergeants  and  officers  why 
SOF  forces  are  not  only  relevant  but  ready,  and  it  is  the  tech- 
nology, combined  with  the  great  individuals  that  you  see  here  and 
the  ones  that  they  represent,  that  make  SOF  the  caliber  force  that 
it  is. 

Sir,  I  would  be  happy  to  respond  to  your  questions  at  this  time. 

PERSONNEL  SELECTION  PROCESS 

Mr.  YOUNG.  General,  thank  you  very  much.  I  have  to  say  that 
that  was  very  impressive. 

I  don't  think  there  is  any  question  that  I  speak  for  the  member- 
ship of  this  Committee  regarding  the  pride  that  we  have  in  these 
young  men  and  the  missions  that  they  set  out  to  accomplish,  their 
willingness  to  do  an  outstanding  job.  They  are  really  good,  and  we 
are  really  proud  of  them. 

One  of  our  missions  is — and  one  of  our  most  important  mis- 
sions— is  to  make  sure  that  they  are  taken  care  of,  that  they  have 
whatever  training  is  necessary,  whatever  technology  is  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  mission,  and  at  the  same  time  give  them  a  little 
protection  for  themselves  to  get  back  home. 

At  one  time,  one  of  your  predecessors  explained  this  to  us,  but 
we  have  a  lot  of  new  members  on  the  Committee — the  selection 
process — what  does  it  take  for  one  of  these  men  to  become  part  of 
special  operations,  what  do  they  have  to  have  and  what  does  it 
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take  for  them  to  get  there,  starting  with  the  large  group  and 
winnowing  down  to  the  small  select  group? 

General  Shelton.  I  would  be  happy  to  respond  to  that. 

First  of  all,  I  would  tell  you  that  our  selection  process  varies 
within  the  community,  depending  on  whether  you  are  in  a  special 
mission  unit  or  in  one  of  the  other  tiered  units.  For  example,  let's 
take  our  special  forces  assessment  course. 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  these  individuals  are  not  in  entry- 
level  specialties.  We  start  with  soldiers,  airmen,  and  sailors  that 
have,  for  the  most  part,  already  proven  that  they  are  a  cut  above 
the  average  individual  because  first  of  all,  they  must  volunteer  to 
come  into  this  type  of  service.  So  the  average  individual  that  we 
start  with  is  normally  going  to  be  a  more  senior,  more  mature  indi- 
vidual. 

Our  average  age  in  the  Army  for  an  enlisted  troop  is  32.  For  the 
officer,  it  is  36.  So  you  are  starting  with  more  mature  personnel. 

Then  we  have  an  assessment  phase  for  them,  which  starts  off 
with  a  series  of  reviews,  to  include  a  psychiatric  profile. 

Then  they  go  through  a  very  exhaustive  assessment  course  con- 
ducted in  Beckley,  West  Virginia,  which  is  basically  an  unknown 
to  each  of  them.  They  don't  know  what  is  coming  next.  They  are 
given  extraordinary  distances  to  traverse  the  terrain  during  periods 
of  adverse  weather  at  night  and  then,  when  they  arrive  at  a  des- 
tination, may  be  told  immediately  to  proceed  on  to  another  point. 

This  goes  on  and  on  until,  finally,  we  come  out  of  that  particular 
course  with  the  very  best  of  those,  and  the  rest  are  returned  back 
to  their  unit — with  no  stigma  attached  to  them.  Because  those  of 
us  who  see  them  on  the  conventional  side,  when  we  get  them  back 
fully  understand  that  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  those  that 
enter  into  the  assessment  training  will  pass. 

These  individuals  are  graduates  of  assessment  training.  That  is 
why  you  see  the  caliber  you  see  here  this  morning. 

ATTRITION  RATE 

Mr.  Young.  Tell  us  about  the  numbers.  My  understanding  is 
that  several  hundred  are  actually  started  through  the  process,  and 
you  end  up  with  maybe  a  dozen  out  of  several  hundred. 

General  Shelton.  That  is  close.  I  will  provide  you  an  answer  for 
the  record,  if  I  could,  in  terms  of  the  exact  percentages  that  start 
versus  those  that  can  complete.  I  don't  have  those  with  me  this 
morning. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Special  operations  forces  training  attrition  rates  for  fiscal  year  1995  are: 


Specialty 


Start 


Attrition  rate 
(percent) 


Air  Force  Special  Operations  Command: 

Combat  Controller 

Pararescue  

Naval  Special  Warfare  Command: 

Sea,  Air,  Land  (SEAL)  Training 

U.S.  Army  Special  Operations  Command: 
Special  Forces  (SF): 

Selection  and  Assessment  .... 
SF  Qualifications 


238 
268 

38 
59 

84 
79 

702 

112 

70 

1,171 
517 

387 
387 

67 
25 

Ill 

DEPENDENTS  QUALITY  OF  LIFE 

Mr.  Young.  Let  me  ask  another  question  of  the  men  behind  you. 

You  have  all  been  deployed  considerably  during  your  time.  How 
many  of  you  are  married  and  have  children?  Are  we  properly  tak- 
ing care  of  the  wives  and  the  children  who  are  left  behind  or  are 
we  lacking  in  some  areas?  What  would  your  wives  like  to  tell  us 
that  we  could  do  to  make  their  life  easier  when  you  are  on  deploy- 
ment? 

Sergeant  Lamb.  Most  of  the  wives  go  through  a  selection  process 
themselves.  Speaking  for  me,  I  will  be  married  10  years  this  com- 
ing Tuesday.  They  pretty  much  know  up  front. 

At  the  unit  level,  they  have  a  spousal  support  group,  periodic 
meetings  where  the  wives  will  come  in  and  get  briefed  on  where 
we  are  going  and  what  we  are  doing  and  the  sensitivity.  Phone 
numbers  are  exchanged.  There  is  an  actual  roster  where  usually 
the  company  commander's  wife  calls  the  team  leaders'  wives  and 
on  down. 

We  pretty  much  take  care  of  our  own.  The  teams  are  close,  so 
the  team  wives  are  close.  We  periodically  have  gatherings  and  get- 
togethers.  Within  the  community  they  are  well  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Hefner.  Would  you  like  General  Shelton  to  leave  the  room? 

Sergeant  Lamb.  The  only  gripe  my  wife  would  have — with  all  the 
bases  closing,  everything  going  to  mega-posts  like  Fort  Bragg — 
would  be  and  trying  to  get  into  the  hospital.  They  are  building  a 
new  health  care  facility.  That  would  be  her  only  complaint,  would 
be  the  medical  care. 

Mr.  Young.  If  this  Committee  visited  your  post,  wherever  it 
might  be  at  any  given  time,  and  your  families  were  there  and  we 
brought  our  wives  to  talk  to  your  wives,  absent  General  Shelton  or 
absent  any  Member  of  Congress,  what  kind  of  problems  are  we  not 
addressing?  If  we  are  addressing  them  all,  that  is  great,  but  I  want 
to  make  sure  there  is  every  opportunity  to  let  us  know  if  there  are 
real  deficiencies  there. 

General  Shelton.  For  my  wife,  I  think  you  would  hear  concern 
about  the  medical  care.  Sergeant  Lamb  touched  on  it. 

At  Fort  Bragg,  there  is  a  large  quarter  of  a  billion  dollar  medical 
center  being  built,  but  it  is  a  very  unresponsive  system,  at  least  as 
viewed  by  the  wives.  I  can  say  that,  having  been  the  commander 
at  Fort  Bragg,  that  was  our  biggest  complaint. 

You  would  also  hear  about  the  dental  plan.  There  is  concern 
about  the  changeover  in  the  dental  plan  which,  in  that  particular 
area,  is  not  going  that  well. 

Those  are  just  a  couple  of  the  areas. 

Sergeant  Lamb.  That  would  cover  it  right  there,  the  medical  and 
the  dental,  dental  care  is  pretty  good,  but  with  the  various  pro- 
grams they  are — like  the  General  said,  it  is  in  transition,  I  guess. 

Time  away  from  home  is  next  with  the  wives.  They  recently  in- 
stituted a  179-day  where  we  can't  be  deployed  longer  than  179  days 
away  from  home.  That  depends  on  the  security  of  the  mission  and 
what  have  you.  They  are  trying  to  hold  to  that. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Every  time  we  see  an  increase  in  deployment,  and 
increased  OPTEMPO  with  fewer  and  fewer  personnel  available, 
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with  end-strength  coming  down  in  all  the  services,  we  are  very  dis- 
turbed about  that. 
Mr.  Murtha. 

MEDICAL  CARE 

Mr.  Murtha.  Access;  are  you  talking  about  access  to  hospitals? 
This  Committee  has  worked  for  years  trying  to  improve  the  med- 
ical care  for  dependents  as  well  as  active  duty.  In  other  words,  you 
call  on  the  phone,  you  can't  get  through,  you  can't  get  an  appoint- 
ment— both  of  those? 

General  Shelton.  Sir,  that  is  exactly  where  it  comes  from. 

Mr.  Murtha.  You  can  get  emergency  care?  That  is  available? 

General  Shelton.  Yes,  sir,  you  can. 

Mr.  Murtha.  Once  you  get  in 

General  Shelton.  I  have  gotten  very  few  complaints.  For  exam- 
ple, at  Fort  Bragg,  over  the  three-year  period  I  was  commander, 
very  few  once  you  get  in.  The  hospital  gets  rave  reviews  for  the 
care  they  take  of  you.  It  is  getting  through  and  getting  in. 

Mr.  Murtha.  Is  it  the  phone  system?  In  Portsmouth,  they  had 
a  terrible  problem  with  the  phone  system.  They  had  to  get  up  at 
5  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  start  calling.  Is  that  the  problem,  ac- 
cess? 

General  Shelton.  No,  it  is  not.  It  is  the  availability,  the  num- 
bers of  people  that  are  trying  to  gain  access  compared  to  the  num- 
ber of  health  providers  there. 

The  phone  system  has  been  a  problem  on  occasion.  For  example, 
Fort  Bragg  upgraded  theirs  about  two  years  ago;  and  they  are 
working  on  another  one  now  because  even  the  current  one  is  not 
keeping  pace. 

Mr.  Murtha.  What  would  be  a  waiting  period 

General  Shelton.  It  has  appointments  and  it  varies  by  specialty 
because  of  the  types  of  specialists  that  you  have. 

Mr.  Murtha.  The  ordinary  clinic.  After  we  did  this  work  at 
Camp  Lejeune  and  people  were  waiting  four  and  five  hours,  they 
have  changed  it  to  appointments. 

Sergeant  Lamb.  I  have  a  little  boy,  2 V2  years  old.  The  average 
wait  for  us  when  he  is  sick  is  about  four  hours.  That  is  not  going 
to  the  hospital.  We  are  in  a  health  care  program  that  is  off-base. 
We  drive  five  or  six  miles  to  a  clinic  off  post,  which  is  run  by  the 
military,  and  wait  about  four  hours. 

Mr.  Murtha.  It  is  outrageous. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  We  do  have  a  hearing  scheduled  for  medical  care, 
and  we  appreciate  your  comments.  We  will  make  sure  that  the — 
that  we  try  to  get  some  answers  and  try  to  resolve  the  problem. 

We  did  not  have  a  medical  hearing  last  year.  We  have  one  sched- 
uled for  this  year  and  will  dig  into  that. 

General  Shelton.  The  new  TRICARE  system  is  designed  to  al- 
leviate some  of  these.  That  is  a  two  year  program  to  come  fully 
under  TRICARE. 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Bonilla  has  to  leave.  Would  it  be  all  right  if  he 
goes  ahead? 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  was  going  to  ask  about  the  Dellums  program.  That 
is  in  transition,  changing  contractors? 

General  Shelton.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Lewis.  You  don't  have  any  judgment  one  way  or  the  other 
about  the  way  it  appears  to  be  going  forward? 

General  Shelton.  In  several  regions — and  Fort  Bragg's  region 
happens  to  be  one  of  them — there  has  been  some  concern  and  fail- 
ure of  some  to  sign  up  for  the  new  program.  They  felt  they  could 
not  agree  with  the  terms  of  the  contract;  and  therefore  they  were 
not  willing  to  sign  up.  So,  consequently,  we  dropped  from  a  very 
large  number  of  general  care  providers  in  that  area  down  to  a  very 
small  number  that  are  willing  to  take  you  without  charging  the 
family  members. 

Mr.  Lewis.  We  can  follow  up  on  that. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Very  good. 

Mr.  Bonilla. 

JOINT  WARFIGHTING  CAPABILITIES 

Mr.  Bonilla.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  echo  what  the  Chairman  said  about  the  presen- 
tation this  morning.  We  were  all  thoroughly  impressed  by  it — I 
know  you  put  a  lot  of  time  and  energy  into  your  presentations,  gen- 
tlemen across  the  board.  They  were  thorough,  interesting  and  easy 
to  understand. 

In  every  case,  I  think  you  had  us  at  the  edge  of  our  seats  listen- 
ing to  every  word.  You  are  certainly  examples  of  the  highest  qual- 
ity of  people  that  we  have  in  the  military,  and  you  make  us  proud. 
I  wanted  to  let  you  know  that. 

General,  I  have  a  couple  of  very  brief  questions.  You  have  a 
unique  command  that  is  comprised  of  all  the  military  services.  I 
was  interested  to  know  if  you  could  let  us  know  how  this  relation- 
ship is  working.  For  example,  with  the  SEALS  working  with  the 
Army  Special  Forces,  how  do  the  two  cultures  work  together  and 
how  is  it  working  overall? 

General  Shelton.  I  would  say  that  I  think — of  course,  I  have 
been  there  two  weeks — but  I  have  been  observing  this  for  the  last 
four  years  very  closely.  I  think  it  is  working  very  well.  Each  of  our 
Services  appreciates  the  capabilities  the  other  provides  that  are  not 
resident  in  their  own  Service,  so  we  know  we  have  got  complemen- 
tary capabilities. 

Lieutenant  Commander  Brown  talked  about  what  the  SEALS  are 
doing.  Our  Special  Forces  could  not  have  done  that  mission.  Our 
SEALS  are  not  trained  to  go  in  and  do  the  same  thing  that  our 
great  troops  from  the  Army  did  in  special  forces  once  they  got  on 
the  ground.  So  they  all  have  a  very  healthy  respect  for  each  other 
and  an  acknowledgment  that  each  brings  a  great  deal  to  the  plan- 
ning and  to  the  operation  which  is  conducted. 

In  addition,  we  have  gotten  considerably  better  in  the  joint  war 
fighting  business  across-the-board,  not  only  of  what  the  joint  publi- 
cation calls  for  but  in  our  working  with  one  another,  generals  and 
admirals  working  together  in  the  various  services  to  make  it  hap- 
pen. I  think  you  will  find  that  regardless  of  which  service  member 
you  talk  to. 

PROCUREMENT  OF  EQUIPMENT 

Mr.  Bonilla.  General,  you  have  a  unique  need,  perhaps  more  so 
than  in  other  operations,  for  technology  and  the  very  latest.  Are 
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you  happy  with  the  way  you  can  move  something  from  the  drawing 
board  into  the  field?  Is  that  process  efficient?  Are  you  happy  with 
it?  And  if  so,  is  it  something  that  some  other  operations  could  pos- 
sibly benefit  from  in  our  military? 

General  Shelton.  Sir,  I  would  say  we  are  very  happy  with  it.  We 
are  indebted  to  Congress  for  giving  us  that  capability. 

Just  the  capability  in  the  Procurement  arena,  not  to  mention 
R&D  gives  us  MFP-11  SOF,  peculiar  the  capability  to  move  out  in 
areas  where  we  see  that  technology  has  something  it  can  offer  to 
us  that  will  enhance  our  capabilities. 

The  equipment  you  just  saw  actually  started  in  December  of 
1995  and  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  troops  about  2  months 
later,  60  days.  In  a  lot  of  cases  within  special  operations,  our  capa- 
bility to  have  our  own  R&D  has  resulted  in  some  of  the  quantum 
leaps  of  the  equipment  you  have  seen  here  this  morning.  That  is 
one  of  the  unique  things  Congress  has  provided  for  this  command 
that  I  think  makes  a  big  difference  for  our  operators  in  the  field, 
and  we  have  been  able  to 

Mr.  Murtha.  Will  the  gentleman  yield?  How  long  did  it  take  to 
get  the  radio? 

General  Shelton.  Off  the  top  of  my  head — I  will  get  you  an  an- 
swer for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Congress  provided  a  $10  million  plus-up  in  fiscal  year  1994  procurement  funds 
for  the  special  operations  forces  radio  (Special  Mission  Radio  System,  AN/PRC-137). 
In  March  1994,  the  United  States  Special  Operations  Command  forwarded  funding 
to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Command,  Control,  Communications, 
and  Information  for  procurement  of  226  AN/PRC-137C  radios,  17  AN/TRQ-43  base 
station  radios,  and  modification  of  200  AN/PRC-137A  radios  to  AN/PRC-137C  ra- 
dios. First  deliveries  began  in  11  months  (February  1995)  and  were  completed  (in- 
cluding deliveries  and  modifications)  in  22  months  (January  1996). 

Mr.  Murtha.  We  have  been  asking  how  long  it  takes  to  get  the 
right  stuff  and  get  it  out. 

Mr.  BONILLA.  Thank  you.  It  was  an  outstanding  presentation  this 
morning. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Young.  Let  me  inquire  of  the  members.  We  will  move  into 
the  special  access  phase  of  this  hearing.  If  you  have  any  questions 
that  might  even  touch  on  that  area  you  might  want  to  hold  them 
until  we  get  to  the  special  access  briefing.  If  you  have  questions 
you  feel  you  need  to  ask  now,  you  might  want  to  expedite  it,  be- 
cause we  might  run  out  of  time  in  special  access. 

Mr.  Hefner. 

Mr.  Hefner.  You  were  talking  about  special  access  or  questions 
in  general? 

Mr.  YOUNG.  We  are  going  to  move  into  special  access. 

HUMANITARIAN  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  Hefner.  We  tend — sometimes  in  this  Committee  and  in  this 
Congress,  we  get  caught  up  in  our  forward  involvement  in  different 
countries.  I  detect  the  young  man  here  who  said  he  had  a  2 Vi  year 
old  son — and  I  have  three  grandkids.  I  detect  that  you  felt  in  the 
operation  in  Haiti,  when  you  were  talking  about  the  children,  that 
was  part  of  that  mission  that  made  you  feel  it  was  beyond  a  mili- 
tary accomplishment.  Sometimes  we  lose  sight  of  it.  It  is,  can  we 
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win  or  how  much  we  are  going  to  win,  and  we  lose  sight  of  the  in- 
volvement in  Bosnia,  Haiti  and  Somalia  and  places.  We  never  talk 
with  you  person  to  person  about  the  human  part  of  it. 

So  I  just  detected  that  maybe  some  of  these  sacrifices  that  you 
make,  that  compensates  a  bit  for  the  sacrifices  you  make  when  you 
do  some  humanitarian  stuff.  Am  I  reading  that  right? 

Sergeant  Lamb.  Basically,  like  the  clothing  drive,  for  instance, 
was  not  a  military  mission.  That  developed  because  we  were  living 
near  a  bunch  of  schools.  They  had  collocated  several  schools.  So 
every  day,  when  we  would  do  patrols  as  part  of  our  security  efforts, 
we  would  see  the  kids  and  they  would  come  up.  I  was  writing  that 
home  to  my  mother. 

Most  kids  there,  if  they  are  small,  have  one  set  of  clothes,  worn 
maybe  on  Sunday.  The  rest  of  the  week  they  are  naked.  I  was  tell- 
ing my  mother  that  it  was  really  sad  these  kids  didn't  have  any 
clothes.  She  got  the  church  organized  and,  before  I  knew  it  there 
were  pallets  showing  up  at  the  airfield  with  my  name  on  them.  We 
would  make  a  weekly  run  to  Port-au-Prince  and  get  the  clothes. 

After  the  floods,  the  kids  had  a  little  schoolhouse,  but  the  out- 
houses were  50  meters  away  from  the  school.  They  had  to  go 
through  8  to  12  inches  of  mud.  So  we  cleared  those  out  and  sand- 
bagged a  little  walkway  so  they  could  get  to  the  latrine.  It  wasn't 
a  military  mission.  It  was  something  that  needed  to  be  done,  so  we 
did  it. 

Mr.  Hefner.  The  gentleman  talked  about  how  he  is  fluent  in 
Spanish  and  Russian.  That  has  to  be  an  extra — fluent  in  Russian, 
that  has  got  to  be  a  dedication  to  learn  to  speak  Russian. 

Mr.  Young.  One  mentioned  Farsi.  That  is  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult languages  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Hefner.  We  have  trouble  with  English  on  this  Committee. 

I  want  to  comment  on  General  Shelton,  who  has  been  a  friend 
for  a  number  of  years.  We  worked  together  at  Fort  Bragg  and  with 
the  new  medical  facilities  there.  We  were  there  at  the  change  in 
command.  Congratulations  on  your  fourth  star. 

General  Shelton.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Hefner.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Young.  Why  don't  we  make  the  room  ready  for  special  ac- 
cess. The  Committee  is  adjourned. 

[Clerk's  note. — Questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Young  and  the  an- 
swers thereto  follow:] 

Operating  Tempo  and  Deployment 

Question.  From  fiscal  year  1991  through  1995,  special  operations  forces  (SOF)  de- 
ployments have  increased  at  a  rate  of  20  percent  or  more  per  year.  Many  recent  de- 
ployments have  been  in  support  of  "military  operations  other  than  war."  Can  you 
give  us  a  brief  synopsis  of  major  SOCOM  deployments  over  the  past  year,  and  what 
is  the  forecast  for  1996? 

Answer.  The  United  States  Special  Operations  Command  (USSOCOM)  has  seen 
a  149  percent  increase  in  annual  deployments  from  1992  through  1995.  The  major 
deployments  over  the  past  year  have  included  support  to  Operations,  PROVIDE 
COMFORT  II  (Turkey),  JOINT  ENDEAVOR  (Bosnia/Herzegovina),  ABLE  SENTRY 
(Macedonia),  VIGILANT  WARRIOR  (Kuwait),  SAFE  BORDER  (Ecuador/Peru),  and 
GREEN  GLOVER  (U.S.  Southern  Command).  The  command  averaged  oyer  4,900 
personnel  deployed  to  over  60  countries  per  week,  for  a  total  of  137  countries  in  fis- 
cal year  1995.  All  indications  are  that  this  trend  of  increased  use  of  SOF  will  con- 
tinue throughout  fiscal  year  1996. 
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Question.  On  average,  what  percentage  of  the  time  are  SOCOM  forces  deployed, 
either  on  training  or  on  missions?  How  does  this  compare  to  the  DoD  average? 

Answer.  Based  on  data  for  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1996,  the  average 
PERSTEMPO  rate  is  50  deployed  duty  days  per  quarter  for  the  five  most  deployed 
specialties  throughout  the  command.  There  is  not  a  DoD  average  with  which  to  com- 
pare our  data.  By  looking  at  each  components'  top  ten  deployed  Military  Occupa- 
tional Specialities  (MOS),  Air  Force  Specialty  Codes  (AFSC),  or  Navy  Enlisted  Clas- 
sifications (NEC)  the  following  averages  were  determined  for  each  component: 

Deployed  duty  days 
Unit  per  quarter 

U.S.  Army  Special  Operations  Command 29 

Air  Force  Special  Operations  Command 35 

Naval  Special  Warfare  Command  41 

Joint  Special  Operations  Command  32 

Question.  What  impact  have  these  levels  of  deployments  had  on  your  ability  to 
conduct  training  and  maintain  the  readiness  of  your  forces? 

Answer.  To  date,  the  levels  of  deployments  have  not  had  a  significant  impact  on 
the  training  and  readiness  of  our  forces.  The  training  and  proficiency  of  some  of  our 
units  with  highly  technical  specialties  or  those  that  require  unusual  or  perishable 
skills  (i.e.  flying  with  night  vision  goggles)  can  be  impacted  by  support  to  operations 
that  do  not  require  these  skills.  During  this  support,  the  personnel  do  not  have  the 
time  or  ability  to  maintain  these  proficiencies  and  readmess/training  can  be  de- 
graded. On  the  other  hand,  these  same  deployments  provide  excellent  training  and 
experience  for  specialities  such  as  Special  Forces,  Civil  Affairs  and  Psychological  Op- 
erations. These  personnel  get  first  hand,  in-country  experience  with  their  language 
and  cross  cultural  skills  as  well  as  performing  many  of  their  assigned  peacetime 
missions.  Overall,  the  command  has  not  seen  a  significant  impact  on  training  and 
readiness  as  a  result  of  these  levels  of  deployments. 

Question.  Are  there  any  particular  Special  Forces  units  that  seem  to  continually 
deploy?  What  can  we  do  to  lessen  their  OPTEMPO? 

Answer.  Some  of  our  units  are  deployed  far  more  frequently  than  we  believe  is 
prudent  for  the  long-term  health  of  the  organization.  This  is  true  of  several  of  our 
organizations — particularly  our  active  component  Civil  Affairs  battalion,  AC-130 
gunships,  and  to  a  lesser  degree,  Navy  Sea,  Air,  and  Land  (SEALs)  forces  and  Air 
Force  Special  Tactics  Squadrons.  The  AC-130  problem  will  be  alleviated  as  we  field 
the  13  new  AC-130U  gunships.  We  had  originally  planned  to  take  the  currently  ac- 
tive AC-130H  gunships  and  send  them  to  the  Air  Force  Reserve  to  replace  the  Viet- 
nam vintage  AC-130As  flown  by  the  919th  Special  Operations  Wing,  but  with  the 
increasing  demand  for  gunships  to  support  numerous  operations  other  than  war 
(OOTW)  around  the  world,  our  Air  Force  Special  Operations  Command  may  have 
to  keep  the  AC-130H  model  in  the  active  force.  These  8  gunships,  when  combined 
with  the  13  new  AC-130Us,  would  provide  a  healthy  gunship  force  that  should  be 
able  to  meet  the  geographic  CINC's  requirements,  while  still  providing  a  reasonable 
level  of  OPTEMPO  for  the  crews,  and  sufficient  time  to  conduct  training  for  crews 
and  maintenance  on  the  aircraft. 

The  solution  for  the  Civil  Affairs  unit  has  already  been  demonstrated  in  Haiti  and 
Bosnia-Herzegovina.  Access  to  our  Reserve  Component  Civil  Affairs  units  will  re- 
duce active  component  OPTEMPO  to  a  reasonable  level.  Because  the  reserve  units, 
in  some  instances,  have  capabilities  that  can  not  be  found  in  the  active  force,  access 
to  these  reserve  forces  becomes  even  more  critical.  These  readiness  issues  have  the 
highest  visibility  in  USSOCOM  to  ensure  we  do  not  "break  the  force." 

Question.  What  measures  has  U.S.  Special  Operations  Command  (USSOCOM) 
taken  to  integrate  capabilities  and  training  for  "operations  other  than  war"  into  the 
fiscal  year  1997  budget  request? 

Answer.  The  United  States  Special  Operations  Command  (USSOCOM)  Joint 
Training  Program  depends  heavily  on  the  participation  of  special  operations  forces 
(SOF)  units  in.  Service-established  training  programs,  such  as  the  Joint  Readiness 
Training  Center  (JRTC).  USSOCOM  participates  in  12  rotations  per  year  and  trains 
in  tasks  inherent  to  urban  operations.  SOF  training  is  conducive  to  the  entire  spec- 
trum of  conflict,  is  flexible,  and  can  be  tailored  to  the  mission  based  on  the  require- 
ments of  the  regional  combatant  commanders.  Of  the  nine  principle  SOF  missions, 
five  are  applicable  in  both  peace  and  war;  foreign  internal  defense,  combating  ter- 
rorism, psychological  operations,  civil  affairs,  and  information  warfare. 

Joint/Combined  Exchange  Training  (JCET),  which  are  small  unit  deployments 
into  theater,  provide  SOF  the  opportunity  to  train  to  requirements  not  inclusive  in 
larger,  more  scripted  exercises.  JCETs  are  also  a  vital  part  of  each  of  the  theater 
CINC's  peacetime  engagement  programs.  USSOCOM  participates  in  approximately 
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70  Joint  Chiefs  of  StarT/Theater  CINC-sponsored  exercises  per  year  and  approxi- 
mately 200  JCETs  per  year.  The  USSOCOM  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request  in- 
cludes $17.8  million  for  JCETs  and  $16.1  million  for  JCS  Exercises. 

Personnel  Tempo 

Question.  Personnel  tempo  is  defined  as  the  time  an  individual  is  deployed  from 
home  port  of  station. 

General  Shelton,  what  is  the  average  monthly  or  annual  deployment  time,  by 
component,  of  SOF  personnel?  How  would  this  compare  to  other  heavily  stressed 
specialities  in  the  active  components? 

Answer.  We  only  track  PERSTEMPO  for  special  operations  forces  (SOF)  personnel 
and  have  not,  at  this  time,  compared  our  data  to  that  of  the  Services.  We  track  our 
PERSTEMPO  by  fiscal  year  quarters.  The  following  numbers  are  for  1st  Quarter, 
fiscal  year  1996: 

Deployed  duty 
Unit  days  per  quarter 

U.S.  Army  Special  Operations  Command 29 

Air  Force  Special  Operations  Command 35 

Naval  Special  Warfare  Command  41 

Joint  Special  Operations  Command 32 

Question.  What  are  the  mission  specialty  areas  in  each  Service  that  experience 
these  high  PERSTEMPO  rates?  Have  personnel  in  these  areas  experienced  any 
"back-to-back"  deployments?  If  so,  why? 

Answer.  Our  Service  components  closely  monitor  deployments  to  avoid  "back-to- 
back"  deployments.  The  top  three  service  specialities  and  their  average  days  de- 
ployed for  1st  quarter  fiscal  year  1996  are: 

Specalty  Tift  °g  gff 

U.S.  Army  Special  Operations  Command: 

39C Civil  Affairs 52 

154C CH-47  Pilot 39 

18A Special  Forces  Officer 27 

Air  Force  Special  Operations  Command: 

011S2F MC-130E  Co-Pilot 64 

011S3F MC-130H  Pilot 50 

012S4C AC-130H  Navigator  40 

Naval  Special  Warfare  Command: 

532X SEAL  Enlisted  51 

113X SEAL  Officer  49 

849X SEAL  Corpsman 48 

Question.  As  you  know,  the  Services  have  been  involved  in  the  last  couple  of  years 
in  numerous  contingency  operations.  What  percent  of  your  commitments  would  you 
say  were  in  support  of  these  contingencies  rather  than  normal  operations? 

Answer.  In  fiscal  year  1995,  the  command  has  averaged,  on  a  weekly  basis,  ap- 
proximately 12  percent  of  its  total  force  deployed  on  missions  throughout  the  world. 
That  averages  to  about  3,700  personnel  per  week  deployed  outside  the  continental 
United  States.  Of  that  number,  approximately  30  percent,  or  1,100  personnel,  were 
committed  to  supporting  contingency  operations. 

Question.  What  options  have  you  pursued  to  reduce  PERSTEMPO  rates? 

Answer.  Actions  have  been  taken  with  respect  to  the  AC-130  gunships  with  the 
introduction  of  13  new  AC-130Us  and  retaining  some  AC-130Hs  in  the  active  com- 
ponent. Another  action  was  the  hand-off  of  Joint  Special  Operations  Task  Force-1 
(PROVIDE  COMFORT  II,  Incirlik,  Turkey)  assets  (3  MH-60Gs  and  2  HC-130s)  to 
Air  Combat  Command  (ACC),  as  well  as  the  assumption  of  the  search  and  rescue 
mission  by  ACC. 

Additionally,  the  increased  use  of  Reserve  Component  Civil  Affairs  (CA)  in  Haiti 
and  Bosnia-Herzegovina  has  reduced  the  PERSTEMPO  of  the  active  Civil  Affairs 
unit. 

Question.  Explain  the  impact  of  high  PERSTEMPO  rates  on  the  servicemembers' 
quality  of  life. 

Answer.  Special  operations  forces  (SOF)  PERSTEMPO  is  high;  however,  the  mo- 
rale of  the  force  is  high  because  our  men  and  women  are  fully  engaged  in  the  type 
of  missions  for  which  they  volunteered  and  were  trained.  Yet  even  if  the  job  is  chal- 
lenging and  rewarding,  if  our  men  and  women  go  home  to  families  that  do  not  feel 
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the  military  has  taken  adequate  care  of  their  needs,  the  servicemember  is  likely  to 
consider  leaving  the  military.  Consistently,  through  frequent  surveys  and  question- 
naires, the  most  important  quality  of  life  concerns  of  our  personnel  are  adequate 
pay  and  allowances,  adequate  access  to  competent  medical  care;  and  erosion  of  med- 
ical benefits  for  active  duty,  reserves  and  retirees;  and  the  perceived  erosion  of  re- 
tirement benefits.  These  primary  quality  of  life  concerns  are  not  impacted  by  the 
increase  in  PERSTEMPO.  As  long  as  we  continue  to  pursue  equity  and  betterment 
in  these  important  areas,  our  people  will  continue  to  conduct  the  significant  mis- 
sions which  make  a  difference  to  the  Nation. 

Modernization  Programs 

Question.  General  Shelton,  your  budget  request  for  research  and  development  for 
fiscal  year  1997  is  $122.4  million,  $25.4  million  below  the  1996  appropriated  level. 
In  addition,  your  procurement  request  is  $454.3  million,  $158.7  million  below  the 
1996  appropriated  level.  Does  this  downward  trend  in  investment  continue  over  the 
next  five  years?  If  so,  what  effect  will  this  have  on  our  ability  to  carry  out  SOF  oper- 
ations? What  effect  will  it  have  on  readiness? 

Answer.  The  downward  RDT&E  trend  is  projected  to  continue  through  fiscal  year 
1998.  In  addition,  due  to  Total  Obligational  Authority  (TOA)  constraints,  our 
RDT&E  funding  will  remain  at  approximately  $140  million  per  year  for  the  foresee- 
able future.  A  preferred  funding  level  would  be  approximately  $200  million  per  year. 

The  Procurement  programs  are  also  constrained  to  approximately  $600  million 
per  year  through  fiscal  year  2001.  An  appropriate  level  of  procurement  funding 
would  be  at  $700  million  per  year  to  ensure  the  fielding  of  critically  needed  weapon 
systems. 

Without  increased  investment  funding,  several  key  technological  innovations  will 
not  be  explored  to  enhance  our  future  (or  even  preserve  our  current)  warfighting  ca- 
pabilities. This  remains  a  critical  issue  for  the  command. 

Question.  Can  you  briefly  outline  your  top  ten  investment  priorities  for  fiscal  year 
1997?  How  do  they  fare  in  the  fiscal  year  1997  budget  submission? 

Answer.  Our  top  ten  investment  priorities  and  the  associated  unfunded  require- 
ment for  fiscal  year  1997,  where  appropriate,  is  provided  as  follows: 

1.  CV-22:  $37  million  Unfunded  Requirement  (UFR)  Research,  Development,  Test 
and  Evaluation  (RDT&E)  appropriated  to  the  Navy  Program  Office,  PMA-275,  for 
the  development  of  a  dedicated  CV-22. 

2.  AC-130U  Gunship:  Adequately  funded  in  fiscal  year  1997  with  the  exception 
of  $4.2  million  for  Enhanced  Ammunition  Development  to  improve  our  standoff  tar- 
get range. 

3.  Advanced  Seal  Delivery  System  (ASDS):  $4.4  million  (Procurement,  Defense- 
wide)  and  $2.8  million  (RDT&E). 

4.  Mark  V  Special  Operations  Craft:  Adequately  funded  in  fiscal  year  1997. 

5.  C-130  Modifications:  $23.8  million  UFR  (Procurement,  Defense-wide). 

6.  Directional  Infrared  Countermeasures  (DIRCM):  Adequately  funded  in  fiscal 
year  1997. 

7.  Communications  Upgrades:  $17.2  million  UFR  (Procurement,  Defense-wide). 

8.  Rigid  Inflatable  Boat:  Requires  a  fiscal  year  1997  appropriation  change  which 
does  not  impact  the  total  funding  requested.  Change  will  require  realignment  of 
$3.5  million  (Procurement,  Defense-wide),  P-l  #66  Special  Operations  Forces  (SOF) 
Maritime  Equipment  to  RDT&E,  Defense-wide,  Program  Element  116040BB,  project 
S1684,  SOF  Surface  Craft  Advanced  Development. 

9.  M4A1  Carbine  Integrated  Night  Observation  Device:  $1.9  million  UFR 
(RDT&E,  Defensewide). 

10.  Submarine  Conversion:  Adequately  funded  in  fiscal  year  1997. 

Question.  The  CV-22  is  of  considerable  importance  to  SOF  forces.  Does  SOCOM 
have  any  particular  concerns  regarding  this  program? 

Answer.  The  United  States  Special  Operations  Command  (USSOCOM)  is  satisfied 
that  the  CV-22  program  is  an  executable  program  within  the  existing  schedule  and 
funding.  There  is  an  area  of  added  risk  in  the  plan  to  remanufacture  Aircraft  #9, 
an  Engineering  Manufacturing  Development  (EMD)  MV-22,  into  the  first  EMD  CV- 
22  aircraft.  We  would  prefer  a  dedicated  CV-22  EMD  aircraft  if  additional  funding 
was  available.  A  Fiscal  Year  1997  unfunded  requirement  of  $37  million  in  RDT&E 
is  required  to  begin  development  of  a  dedicated  CV-22. 

Question.  The  Advanced  SEAL  Delivery  System  (ASDS),  which  is  being  developed 
for  clandestine  insertion  missions,  is  currently  scheduled  for  an  initial  operating  ca- 
pability (IOC)  by  1997.  Is  that  system  still  on  schedule? 

Answer.  The  Advanced  SEAL  Delivery  System  (ASDS)  #1  IOC  is  on  schedule.  The 
remainder  of  the  program  will  slip  because  a  Program  Budget  Decision  (PBD)  last 
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November  removed  the  fiscal  year  1997  funding  line  for  advance  procurement  of 
special  hull  steel  for  ASDS  #2  and  #3.  We  believe  that  PBD  improperly  applied  Ac- 
quisition Category  (ACAT)  I  procurement  policy  to  the  ASDS,  which  is  ACAT  III. 
Advance  procurement  in  fiscal  year  1997  instead  of  fiscal  year  1998  would  have 
saved  $6  million  and  also  kept  us  on  schedule.  In  summary,  if  we  buy  the  steel  in 
fiscal  year  1997,  the  way  we  had  planned  in  our  Acquisition  Strategy  Report,  we 
will  pay  $4.4  million  and  stay  on  schedule.  If  forced  to  comply  with  PBD  210,  we 
will  pay  $10.4  million  for  the  same  steel  and  slip  the  program  by  at  least  one  year. 

Question.  The  Congress  appropriated  $20  million  last  year  to  procure  a  14th 
Coastal  Patrol  Boat.  Are  there  additional  costs  required  to  support  this  craft  once 
it  has  been  procured? 

Answer.  Yes,  there  are  additional  costs  required  to  support  the  Patrol  Coastal 
(PC)  boat.  A  total  of  $31.5  million  in  procurement  is  required  just  to  fully  fund  the 
procurement  rather  than  the  $20  million  appropriated.  $30.8  million  will  be  needed 
to  support  the  PC  once  it  is  built  (fiscal  years  1996-2003).  This  $30.8  million  in- 
cludes: $14.1  million  for  Operations  and  Maintenance;  $10.8  million  for  Military 
Personnel;  $5.9  million  for  Ammunition.  In  addition,  we  would  need  another  $10 
million  beyond  fiscal  year  2000  for  a  planned  product  improvement  which  will  be 
applied  to  the  original  13  PCs.  We  must  also  consider  the  fact  that  the  PC  line  at 
the  original  contractor  facility  is  now  closed,  which  may  result  in  additional  start- 
up costs. 

Question.  Do  you  have  any  other  shortfalls  relating  to  your  1997  request? 

Answer.  Yes,  we  do  have  a  fiscal  year  1997  unfunded  requirements  list  that  con- 
sists of  the  following  efforts: 

[Dollars  in  millions] 
Item  Other  0&M  Proc         RDT&E 

(Service  program,  Non-MFP  11) 

1.  CV-22  (RDT&E,  Navy)  $37.0    

2.  SDAP  (MILPERS,  Army)  6.4     

(Defense-wide  O&M,  Procurement,  or  RDT&E) 

3.  Readiness/Sustainability $15.3     

4.  Classified  Program  7.0    

5.  SOF  Operator  Support $4.5    

6.  ASDS  4.4        $2.8 

7.  C-130  Modifications  23.8    

8.  Ammunition,  Training,  &  Sustainment  13.0          3.8 

9.  Communications  Upgrades  17.2    

10.  AC-130  Enhancements  5.8 

11.  Aircraft  CDC  Upgrades 4.0 

12.  Patrol  Coastal 7.0    

13.  M4A1  Carbine  IN0D 1.9 


Total  by  appropriation  43.4        22.3        69.9        18.3 

Question.  Some  of  the  modifications  being  made  to  the  C-130  for  special  oper- 
ations forces  (SOF)  include  center  wing  replacements  due  to  an  aging  fleet.  What 
is  the  average  age  of  your  aircraft? 

Answer.  The  average  age  of  the  fixed-wing  fleet,  by  type,  is  provided  in  the  fol- 
lowing table. 


Aircraft  type  Inventory 


Age  in 
years 


AC-130H  . 
AC-130U  . 
MC-130E 
MC-130H 
MC-130P 
EC-130E  . 


8 

27 

13 

7 

14 

32 

24 

9 

28 

30 

6 

33 

Bosnia  Implementation  Force  Cost  Estimates 

Question.  The  most  recent  data  from  the  Department  of  Defense  show  signifi- 
cantly escalating  costs  for  U.S.  operations  and  support  of  the  NATO-led  Implemen- 
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tation  Force,  or  IFOR.  How  do  current  cost  estimates  for  SOCOM  compare  with  the 
initial  estimates  provided  to  the  Congress? 

Answer.  Using  costs  reported  as  of  February  29,  1996,  there  doesn't  appear  to  be 
any  significant  variance  between  projected  and  actual  costs.  USSOCOM's  current 
costs  are  on  track  with  our  initial  estimates.  We  haven't  received  all  of  the  bills  yet, 
but  have  no  reason  to  think  they  will  be  different  when  the  bills  are  received. 

Question.  Initial  IFOR  OPTEMPO  estimates  were  very  general  in  nature  and  did 
not  reflect  specific  deployment  plans  or  operations.  For  example,  the  initial  Army 
OPTEMPO  estimates  assumed  that  Army  ground  forces  would  operate  at  a  rate  one 
and  one-half  times  greater  than  peacetime  training  conditions,  and  that  Army  heli- 
copter units  would  operate  at  two  times  the  peacetime  rate.  How  does  the  current 
actual  OPTEMPO  in  support  of  IFOR  compare  to  the  initial  estimates?  How  has  the 
variance  between  projected  and  actual  OPTEMPO  effected  your  costs  in  Bosnia? 

Answer.  I  cannot  answer  for  the  Army  as  a  whole,  but  for  special  operations  forces 
involved,  the  actual  OPTEMPO  has  not  been  higher  than  initial  expectations. 

Contingency  Operations  in  Fiscal  Year  1997 

Question.  In  the  fiscal  year  1996  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  the 
Congress  added  $10.1  million  to  the  Special  Operations  Command  (SOCOM)  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  budget  for  contingency  operations  including  ENHANCED 
SOUTHERN  WATCH  and  PROVIDE  COMFORT.  In  addition,  the  Department  cur- 
rently estimates  that  SOCOM  will  incur  costs  of  $70.2  million  for  contingencies  out- 
side of  Southwest  Asia  in  fiscal  year  1996.  For  the  coming  fiscal  year,  what  contin- 
gency operations  are  assumed  in  the  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request? 

Answer.  Contingency  Operations  included  in  USSOCOM's  fiscal  year  1997  Presi- 
dent's Budget  submission  are:  DENY  FLIGHT  (Bosnia-Herzegovina);  IFOR  (Bosnia- 
Herzegovina);  PROVIDE  COMFORT  (Turkey);  and  ENHANCED  SOUTHERN 
WATCH  (Iraq). 

Question.  What  level  of  funding  is  included  in  the  budget  request  for  each  contin- 
gency? 

Answer.  Funding  for  each  fiscal  year  1996  Contingency  Operation  projected  to 
continue  into  fiscal  year  1997  is  identified  below: 

[Dollars  in  millions] 

Fiscal  year  1997 

DENY  FLIGHT  (Bosnia)  $2.6 

D70R  (Bosnia)  19.7 

PROVIDE  COMFORT  (Turkey)  9.7 

ENHANCED  SOUTHERN  WATCH  (Iraq) 1.4 


33.4 

Personnel  Issues 

Question.  General,  please  give  the  Committee  an  overview  of  the  size  of  your 
forces.  What  is  the  mix  of  active,  Reserve,  and  civilian  end  strength?  Has  the  size 
of  the  SOF  components  increased,  decreased,  or  stayed  level  since  the  drawdown 
began  in  1991?  For  the  record,  give  the  Committee  some  demographics  on  SOF  per- 
sonnel, percent  married  or  single,  number  of  forces  in  CONUS  and  overseas,  etc. 

Answer.  The  total  end  strength  for  special  operations  forces  (SOF)  in  fiscal  year 

1996  is  46,397.  Active  forces  represent  64  percent  of  the  total  force,  with  Reserve 
forces  representing  30  percent,  and  our  civilian  members  making  up  the  remaining 
6  percent.  SOF  end  strength  in  fiscal  year  1991  totaled  44,207  and  has  increased 
by  approximately  5  percent  over  the  last  five  years.  This  increase  was  primarily 
driven  by  the  force  modernization,  such  as  the  Patrol  Coastal  Craft,  MK-V  Special 
Operations  Craft,  MC-130H  Talon  II,  etc.,  and  the  crosswalk  of  resources  from  the 
Services  in  such  areas  as  weather,  theater  special  operations  commands  (SOCs), 
combat  controllers,  etc. 

Table  1  reflects  SOF  end  strength  figures  for  fiscal  years  1991  through  1997.  Fis- 
cal years  1991  through  1995  reflect  Service  reported  actuals;  fiscal  years  1996  and 

1997  are  budget  levels. 

Table  2  reflects  the  demographics  of  SOF  as  of  fiscal  year  1995. 
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TABLE  1 

SOF  END  STRENGTHS 

ACTIVE 

FY91 

FY92 

FY93 

FY94 

FY95 

FY96 

FY97 

ARMY: 

OFFICERS 

2, 

656 

2,612 

2,397 

2,350 

2, 

,661 

2, 

916 

2, 

939 

ENLISTED 

12, 

038 

11,970 

12,693 

12*582 

12, 

,773 

12, 

530 

12, 

572 

TOTAL 

14, 

694 

14,582 

15,090 

14,932 

15, 

,434 

15, 

446 

15, 

511 

AIR  FORCE: 

OFFICERS 

1, 

103 

1,404 

1,373 

1,382 

1, 

,656 

1, 

671 

1, 

,671 

ENLISTED 

5, 

060 

6,  126 

6,422 

7,211 

7, 

,408 

7, 

580 

7, 

,580 

TOTAL 

6, 

163 

7,530 

7,795 

8,593 

9, 

,064 

9, 

251 

9, 

,251 

NAVY: 

OFFICERS 

648 

616 

689 

730 

756 

777 

782 

ENLISTED 

3, 

476 

3,518 

3,653 

3,809 

4, 

,004 

4, 

,177 

4, 

,220 

TOTAL 

4, 

124 

4,  134 

4,342 

4,539 

4, 

,760 

4, 

,954 

5, 

.002 

USMC: 

OFFICERS 

16 

16 

8 

24 

24 

25 

24 

ENLISTED 

11 

13 

15 

24 

24 

25 

25 

TOTAL 

27 

29 

23 

48 

48 

50 

49 

TOTAL: 

MILITARY: 

OFFICERS 

4, 

423 

4,648 

4,467 

4,486 

5, 

,097 

5, 

,389 

5, 

,416 

ENLISTED 

2  0, 

,585 

21,627 

22,783 

23,626 

24, 

,209 

24, 

,312 

24, 

,397 

TOTAL 

2  5, 

,008 

26,275 

27,250 

28,112 

29, 

,306 

2q, 

,701 

29, 

,813 

CIVILIAN: 

ARMY 

997 

1,265 

1,413 

1,320 

1, 

,189 

1, 

,246 

1, 

,247 

NAVY 

139 

155 

165 

191 

196 

232 

232 

AIR  FORCE 

543 

1,271 

1,281 

1,284 

1 

,242 

1, 

,271 

1, 

,272 

TOTAL 

1, 

,679 

2,691 

1,859 

1,795 

2 

,627 

2, 

,749 

2, 

,751 

MILTECH: 

* 

** 

*** 

ARMY  RESERVE 

0 

227 

220 

172 

154 

169 

169 

USAF  RESERVE 

0 

344 

344 

281 

260 

248 

248 

USAF  GUARD 

0 

217 

212 

227 

208 

212 

212 

TOTAL 

0 

788 

776 

680 

622 

629 

629 

Reserve/Guard  end  strength  resources  were  transferred  to  respective 

Service  appropriations;  miltech  data  not  available. 
Includes  +71  end  strength  error  carried  over  from  Budget  Review  System. 
Includes  +91  end  strength  error  carried  over  from  Budget  Review  System. 
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ARMY  RESERVE/ GUARD 


ARMY  RESERVE          FULL-TIME  (AGRS) 

OFF               100 

157 

149 

123 

104 

113 

113 

ENL               263 

336 

329 

200 

199 

197 

197 

363 

493 

478 

323 

303 

310 

310 

DRILL  STRENGTH  I 

nclude 

Training 

OFF             2,976 

2,714 

2,668 

2,416 

2, 

,087 

2, 

,136 

2, 

,136 

ENL             7,686 

8,  161 

7,807 

6,532 

6, 

,  153 

5, 

,364 

5, 

,364 

10,662 

10,875 

10,475 

8,948 

8, 

,240 

7, 

,500 

7, 

,500 

Subtotal   11,025 

11, 368 

10,953 

9,271 

8, 

,543 

7, 

,  810 

7 , 

,810 

ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 


FULL-TIME 
OFF                29 

(AGRS ) 
33 

30 

15 

63 

29 

29 

ENL              260 
289 

186 
219 

172 
202 

80 
95 

379 
442 

156 
185 

156 
185 

DRILL  STRENGTH 

OFF               691 

587 

569 

311 

506 

555 

555 

ENL            2,296 

2,  343 

2, 

,183 

1, 

.178 

2, 

,840 

2, 

.130 

2,130 

2,987 

2,  930 

2, 

.752 

1, 

.489 

3, 

.346 

2, 

.685 

2,685 

Subtotal    3,276 

3,  149 

2, 

,954 

1, 

,584 

3, 

,788 

2, 

.870 

2,870 

NAVY  RESERVE          FULL-TIME 

(AGRS) 

OFF                 10 

11 

11 

42 

42 

42 

42 

ENL               16 

19 

19 

16 

16 

16 

16 

Subtotal      26 

30 

30 

58 

58 

58 

58 

DRILL  STRENGTH 

OFF              224 

321 

252 

252 

252 

252 

252 

ENL              930 

1,151 

1, 

,027 

1, 

,027 

1, 

,027 

1, 

,027 

1,027 

1,154 

1,472 

1, 

,279 

1, 

,279 

1, 

,279 

1, 

,279 

1,279 

Subtotal    1,180 

1,502 

1, 

,309 

1, 

,337 

1, 

,337 

1, 

,337 

1,337 
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AIR  RESERVE/GUARD 


AIR  RESERVE 


DRILL  STRENGTH 


OFF 

171 

182 

172 

155 

167 

186 

186 

ENL 

1,065 

1,040 

1 

,050 

963 

947 

919 

919 

Subt< 

3tal 

1,236 

1,222 

1 

,222 

1,118 

* 

1,114 

1,105 

1,105 

AIR  GUARD 

FULL-TIME 

(AGRS) 

OFF 

4 

6 

6 

3 

5 

6 

6 

ENL 

43 

50 

50 

50 

56 

50 

50 

47 

56 

56 

53 

61 

56 

56 

DRILL  STRENGTH 

OFF 

119 

107 

107 

117 

118 

115 

115 

ENL 

637 

626 

62  6 

660 

622 

654 

654 

756 

733 

733 

777 

740 

769 

769 

Subtotal 

803 

789 

789 

830 

801 

825 

825 

TOTAL  RESERVE/GUARD    17,520   18,030   17,227   14,140   15,583   13,947   13,947 


TABLE  2 

SOF  DEMOGRAPHICS 

SUBJECT 

ARMY 

USAF 

NAVY 

USMC 

AVERAGE  AGE: 

OFFICER 

36 

34 

34 

ENLISTED 

32 

29 

31 

PERCENT  MARRIED: 

OFFICER 

84 

79 

68 

ENLISTED 

82 

66 

56 

PERCENT  SINGLE: 

OFFICER 

16 

21 

32 

ENLISTED 

18 

34 

44 

PERCENT  CONUS: 

OFFICER 

90 

87 

89 

99 

ENLISTED 

93 

77 

92 

98 

PERCENT  OCONUS: 

OFFICER 

10 

13 

11 

1 

ENLISTED 

7 

23 

8 

2 
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Question.  What  is  your  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request  for  Military  Personnel? 
How  does  that  compare  to  the  fiscal  year  1996  request?  What  is  your  highest  pri- 
ority in  Military  Personnel  funding?  Please  break  out  for  the  record,  by  Service,  the 
fiscal  year  1997  request  for  Military  Personnel  costs,  such  as  pay  raise,  special  in- 
centive pays,  bonuses,  etc. 

Answer.  The  fiscal  year  1997  budget  estimate  for  Military  Personnel  is  43,760 
manpower  allocations,  which  represents  an  increase  of  112  personnel  more  than  the 
fiscal  year  1996  request  of  43,648.  These  increased  active  duty  personnel  (27  Offi- 
cers and  85  Enlisted)  includes  a  crosswalk  of  23  Army  billets  to  support  the  Special 
Operations  Medical  Training  Center,  final  increment  of  42  approved  billets  for  the 
160th  Special  Operations  Aviation  Regiment,  and  a  net  increase  of  47  billets  for  the 
Advanced  SEAL  Delivery  System  restructure  and  the  MK-V  Special  Operations 
Craft  program.  Selected  Reserve/Guard  forces  remain  stable. 

Special  operations  forces  (SOF)  which  support  the  Defense  Planning  Guidance  in 
the  major  regional  contingencies  and  our  forward  presence  requirement  is  our  high- 
est priority. 

United  States  Special  Operations  Command  (USSOCOM)  plans,  programs  and 
validates  end  strength  and  specified  numbers  and  types  of  units  for  SOF  within 
MFP-11.  Program  funding  for  military  manpower  is  based  on  Service  composite  pay 
rates  (excluding  permanent  change  of  station).  Military  pay  is  budgeted  and  exe- 
cuted in  the  Appropriation  Accounts  of  the  Military  Departments. 

USSOCOM  identifies  and  coordinates  with  the  Services  on  special  pay  initiatives. 
Equal  recognition  of  the  critical  nature  of  the  Army  SOF  role  is  a  fiscal  year  1997 
priority.  USSOCOM  is  working  with  the  Army  to  ensure  parity  of  special  duty  as- 
signment pay  for  Army  Special  Forces  soldiers  and  Ranger  noncommissioned  offi- 
cers. 

Question.  How  has  the  downsizing  of  the  forces  and  the  decline  in  defense  spend- 
ing impacted  on  the  readiness  of  the  SOF  forces? 

Answer.  Since  fiscal  year  1991,  special  operations  forces  (SOF)  overall  end 
strength  has  remained  essentially  stable.  Downsizing  has  not  impacted  SOF  readi- 
ness. Since  fiscal  year  1992,  operational  deployments  for  USSOCOM  have  grown 
over  100  percent  while  Major  Force  Program  11  (MFP-11)  Total  Obligation  Author- 
ity (TOA)  has  decreased  11  percent.  To  meet  our  operational  requirements  and  man- 
dated reductions  to  TOA,  we  have  significantly  reduced  our  modernization  efforts. 
In  essence  we  are  borrowing  from  the  future  to  meet  the  requirements  of  current 
operations.  Despite  a  growing  need  for  recapitalization  of  SOF  mobility  platforms, 
USSOCOM  continued  to  use  modernization/investment  accounts  as  the  source  for 
"offsets"  to  meet  declining  fiscal  guidance. 

In  order  for  SOF  to  be  able  to  provide  the  National  Command  Authorities  with 
a  highly  trained,  rapidly  deployable,  joint  force  capable  of  conducting  special  oper- 
ations anywhere  in  the  world  in  support  of  national  security  objectives,  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  the  declining  trend  in  SOF  resourcing  be  reversed. 

Question.  In  order  to  maintain  mission  readiness  and  to  be  readily  deployable,  at 
what  percent  are  Special  Operations  Forces  (SOF)  units  resourced  for  personnel  and 
equipment? 

Answer.  Across  the  board,  SOF  units  are  filled  from  85  percent  to  110  percent  of 
authorizations.  Where  SOF  personnel  readiness  is  less  than  100  percent,  it  is  a 
Service  asset  availability  and  distribution  issue.  In  the  Army  SOF  category,  the 
75th  Ranger  Regiment,  160th  Special  Operations  Aviation  Regiment,  96th  Civil  Af- 
fairs Battalion,  and  the  9th  Psychological  Operations  Battalion  are  resourced  to  be 
filled  at  110  percent  of  authorized  strength.  Special  Forces  units  are  resourced  at 
100  percent  of  authorized  strength.  Navy  SOF  units  are  filled  at  85  percent  to  100 
percent.  Air  Force  SOF  units  are  filled  equal  to  or  above  the  Service  average,  which 
is  approximately  85%.  Current  personnel  resourcing  rates  are  sufficient  to  maintain 
mission  readiness  and  deployability.  Any  degradation  from  present  rates  will  de- 
grade our  capability. 

Question.  Do  you  currently  have  any  manpower  shortages,  either  active  or  reserve 
that  are  needed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  regional  CINCs? 

Answer.  Theater  Special  Operations  Commands  (SOC)  provide  wartime  command 
and  control  support  for  the  regional  CINCs.  The  increased  personnel  support  re- 
quired during  conflict  to  stand  up  a  Joint  Special  Operations  Task  Force  is  provided 
through  the  Reserve  forces  in  the  form  of  Individual  Mobilization  Augmentees 
(IMAs).  Theater  SOC  funding  for  these  IMAs  is  provided  by  the  respective  Services. 
As  the  drawdown  impacts  all  Service  areas,  funding  limitations  within  the  Services 
have  a  direct  impact  on  three  resources  available  to  meet  theater  SOC  require- 
ments. Regional  CINCs,  as  well  as  theater  SOC  staffs,  are  requesting  increased  IMA 
funding  through  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  the  respective  Service's  fiscal  year  1998 
budget  development.  The  Chief  of  Staff  Air  Force  directed  a  study  of  the  impact  the 
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increase  in  OPTEMPO  had  on  air  crews.  The  study  indicates  that  personnel  in- 
creases would  help  to  minimize  extended  temporary  duty,  thereby  improving  the 
members'  quality  of  life.  This,  in  turn,  strengthens  retention  and  maintains  the  ex- 
perience needed  to  support  the  regional  CINCs.  Increases  in  IMAs,  crews,  and  main- 
tenance support  will  improve  the  operational  effectiveness  of  SOF  to  the  regional 
CINCs. 

Question.  How  difficult  is  it  to  recruit  high  quality  personnel  from  the  Services? 
How  difficult  is  it  to  retain  those  personnel?  Whafc  is  your  average  retention  rate, 
by  Service? 

Answer.  The  Services  consistently  provide  an  adequate  number  of  quality  per- 
sonnel for  recruiting  into  special  operations  forces  (SOF)  specialties.  Where  inven- 
tory problems  exist  at  entry  level  ranks,  it  is  usually  due  to  high  attrition  rates  at 
demanding  SOF  qualification  courses.  Pre-assessment  courses  and  evaluations  are 
helping  to  better  identify  candidates  capable  of  completing  these  courses,  thereby 
lowering  attrition. 

Retention  of  SOF  officers  and  enlisted  remains  above  Service  averages  with  few 
exceptions.  Factors  contributing  to  this  positive  trend  include  initiatives  in  the  areas 
of  special  and  incentive  pays  and  quality  of  life,  and  increased  opportunities  in  pro- 
fessional education  and  command  assignments. 

Retention  of  Army  Special  Forces  was  74  percent  in  fiscal  year  1995.  Navy  SEAL 
careerists  were  retained  at  87  percent  in  fiscal  year  1995  and  Air  Force  special  oper- 
ations fixed-wing  pilot,  rotary-wing  pilot,  and  navigator  retention  was  94  percent, 
96  percent,  and  92  percent  respectively. 

Question.  If  you  use  DoD's  standard  of  categorizing  new  recruits  into  mental 
groups  l-IV,  what  category  is  required  for  selection  of  personnel  into  SOF? 

Answer.  DoD  mental  group  categories  are  derived  through  evaluation  of  a  series 
of  test  scores  prior  to  the  individual  entering  the  Service.  Special  operations  forces 
(SOF)  recruit  personnel  from  within  the  Services  using  only  selected  portions  of 
these  test  scores  combined  with  physical  qualifications  and  other  requirements  for 
selection.  Navy  SEALs,  for  example,  are  required  to  have  a  combined  math  and 
word  knowledge  score  of  104  and  a  mechanical  comprehension  test  score  of  110  re- 
gardless of  mental  category  group.  A  selectee's  mental  status  is  continuously  evalu- 
ated during  qualification  and  training  courses. 

Military  Operations  Other  Than  War 

Question.  The  new  National  Security  Strategy,  issued  last  Month,  postulates  that 
the  United  States,  along  with  others  in  the  international  community,  will  seek  to 

(>revent  and  contain  localized  conflicts  before  they  require  a  military  response.  Re- 
ated  operations  include  both  peacekeeping  and  other  military  operations  short  of 
war.  Accordingly,  both  the  National  Security  Strategy  and  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Roles  and  Missions  of  the  Armed  Forces  recommend  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  should  increasingly  orient  directives  and  planning  guidance  to  ac- 
knowledge the  value  of  "peace  operations." 

Has  the  increase  in  frequency  of  operations  other  than  war  (OOTW)  caused  any 
doctrinal  changes  for  USSOCOM  (i.e.,  changes  to  the  manner  in  which  USSOCOM 
conducts  operations  and  the  manner  in  which  USSOCOM  envisions  the  use  of  its 
capabilities? 

Answer.  No,  there  has  been  no  need  to  change  doctrine.  On  the  contrary,  our  lan- 
guage and  cultural  awareness  training,  coupled  with  our  military  skills  make  oper- 
ations other  than  war  (OOTW)  a  natural  extension  of  the  SOF  mission.  SOF  are 
the  force  of  choice  for  the  national  policy  of  peacetime  engagement  operations. 

Humanitarian  operations  are  only  a  small  portion  of  the  roles  and  missions  SOF 
executes  in  nearly  1,300  yearly  worldwide  deployments.  SOF's  participation  in  Joint 
Staff  and  Geographic  CINC  sponsored  training  and  exercise  programs  with  foreign 
forces  helps  create  regional  stability  and  promotes  coalition  building  for  possible  fu- 
ture contingency  operations.  Combined  counterterrorism  and  counter-proliferation 
exercises  help  to  strengthen  global  security.  Counterproliferation  is  becoming  one  of 
USSOCOM's  most  critical  missions  and  emphasis  in  this  area  has  been  increased. 

Bio-diversity  operations,  in  support  of  endangered  animal  species,  demonstrates 
one  creative  application  of  a  traditional  SOF  mission,  foreign  internal  defense  (FID). 
One  example  is  USSOCOM's  support  of  an  emerging  nation's  National  Park  Rang- 
ers effort  to  safeguard  its  natural  resources  from  poachers. 

Question.  Has  the  SOCOM  readiness  training  program  changed  as  a  result  of  the 
rise  in  these  operations? 

Answer.  Currently,  special  operations  forces  (SOF)  are  actively  engaged  in  peace- 
keeping and  other  military  operations  worldwide.  This  involvement  has  not  changed 
the  way  SOF  trains  nor  jeopardized  its  readiness  to  perform  wartime  missions.  SOF 
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is  uniquely  suited  for  this  type  of  mission  due  to  resident  language  skills,  cultural 
awareness,  and  maturity  of  personnel.  Many  of  the  tasks  to  which  SOF  trains  in 
support  of  its  wartime  mission  are  equally  applicable  to  peace  operations.  Missions 
such  as  psychological  operations  and  foreign  internal  defense  are  executed  in  both 
wartime  and  peacetime.  We  understand  the  value  of  "peace  operations"  and  remain 
ready  to  apply  SOF  capabilities  to  that  end. 

Roles  and  Missions 

Question.  How  do  SOCOM's  roles  and  missions  fit  into  the  national  security  strat- 
egy? 

Answer.  In  the  1996  National  Security  Strategy,  the  President  talks  of  maintain- 
ing a  strong  defense  capability.  The  United  States  Special  Operations  Command 
(USSOCOM)  is  an  integral  part  of  a  strong  and  versatile  Department  of  Defense. 
In  any  regional  crisis,  special  operations  forces  (SOF)  are  usually  the  first  forces  on 
scene.  The  missions  of  foreign  internal  defense,  direct  action,  and  special  reconnais- 
sance make  SOF  an  important  part  of  a  regional  CINC's  combat  forces.  Today,  SOF 
provides  overseas  engagement  by  training  allied  forces  in  numerous  civil/military 
skills.  Additionally,  SOF  are  vitally  important  to  coalition  support  because  of  their 
inherent  language  capability  and  regional  focus.  Participation  in  multilateral  peace 
operations  is  one  area  where  SOF  have  had  significant  recent  experience.  SOCOM 
is  the  preeminent  force  for  counterterrorism  with  its  highly  trained  forces, 
counterproliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  was  assigned  as  a  new  SOF 
mission  (without  additional  funding)  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  May  5,  1995. 
Additionally,  SOCOM  has  been  involved  in  counter-narcotics  operations  throughout 
the  world.  As  indicated  by  the  versatility  and  extent  of  command  participation, 
SOCOM  is  an  important  contributor  to  maintaining  a  strong  national  defense  capa- 
bility. 

Question.  Does  SOCOM  have  "911"  roles  and  missions?  If  so,  how  do  the  roles  and 
missions  of  SOCOM  differ  from  those  performed  by  the  Marine  Corps? 

Answer.  As  USCINCSOC,  I  am  tasked  by  10  U.S.  Code,  Section  167,  to  organize, 
train  and  equip  special  operations  forces  (SOF).  To  fulfill  these  statutory  respon- 
sibilities and  to  execute  required  missions. . 

Question.  How  does  the  training  regime  of  SOCOM  differ  from  that  of  the  Services 
to  meet  its  unique  roles  and  missions? 

Answer.  As  USCINCSOC,  my  Title  10  responsibilities  for  training  special  oper- 
ations forces  (SOF)  are,  in  many  ways,  similar  to  the  Services'  training  responsibil- 
ities. Funded  through  Major  Force  Program  11  (MFP-11),  USSOCOM  conducts  ini- 
tial SOF-unique  training,  as  well  as  training  to  sustain  the  readiness  of  assigned 
SOF. 

USSOCOM  delegates  the  responsibility  for  component  level  training  of  its  as- 
signed forces  to  the  commanders  of  the  USSOCOM  Service  components — the  United 
States  Army  Special  Operations  Command,  the  Naval  Special  Warfare  Command, 
and  the  Air  Force  Special  Operations  Command.  The  component  commanders  train 
their  assigned  forces  to  perform  special  operations  missions  using  training  manage- 
ment systems  that  are  guided  by  Service  training  regulations. 

Joint  training  is  accomplished  within  the  exercise  programs  of  each  regional 
CINC.  USSOCOM  monitors  the  readiness  of  its  forces  but  the  regional  commanders 
train  the  forces  to  meet  the  joint  integration  requirements  appropriate  for  each  the- 
ater. 

USSOCOM  conducts  assessments  of  its  ability  to  provide  adequate  augmentation 
to  the  CINC  staffs  by  monitoring  the  performance  of  Joint  Special  Operations  Task 
Force  staffs  during  major  exercises. 

Question.  To  what  extent  is  SOCOM  integrated  into  Joint  Training?  For  example, 
are  SOCOM  units  integrated  into  exercises  conducted  at  the  Joint  Readiness  Train- 
ing Center  (JRTC),  and  other  Joint  training? 

In  your  view,  is  the  degree  of  integration  adequate  to  meet  your  training  objec- 
tives and  ensure  the  readiness  of  your  forces? 

Answer.  The  United  States  Special  Operations  Command  (USSOCOM)  is  very  ac- 
tive in  joint  training.  USSOCOM  participates  in  over  70  Combined  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  (CJCSVTheater  CINC  joint  exercises  per  year  and  approximately  18  major 
Service-sponsored  joint  exercises  per  year.  The  CJCS/Theater  CINC  exercises  vary 
from  command  post  exercises  to  large  scale  field  training  exercises,  such  as  the 
United  States  Atlantic  Command's  UNIFIED  ENDEAVOR  series  or  the  European 
Command's  DYNAMIC  MLX  series.  USSOCOM  participates  in  such  Service  exer- 
cises as  the  Army's  JRTC  rotations  (at  least  eight  out  of  ten),  National  Training 
Center  rotations,  and  the  Air  Force's  BLUE  FLAG  series  (four  per  year). 
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Additionally,  USSOCOM's  component  commands  routinely  conduct  joint  training 
among  themselves,  as  well  as  with  the  conventional  forces.  USSOCOM's  Reserve 
Components  are  also  integrated  with  both  the  active  and  conventional  force. 

USSOCOM's  participation  in  these  various  joint  training  events  provides  ade- 
quate integration  to  meet  our  training  objectives  and  ensure  the  readiness  of  our 
forces.  It  also  provides  an  opportunity  to  validate  and  test  special  operations  doc- 
trine. 

Emerging  Threats 

Question.  The  May  1995  Roles  and  Commission  report  outlined  a  number  of 
emerging  threats  to  national  security  and  recommended  that  these  threats  serve,  in 
part,  as  the  basis  for  building  Defense  programs  and  subsequently  the  Defense 
budget  request.  Please  describe  for  the  Committee  the  principle  emerging  threats 
in  each  of  the  following  areas,  and  your  assessment  of  SOCOM's  role  for  each  type 
of  threat:  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction;  Information  Warfare;  Peace  Operations; 
Counterterrorism  and  Counternarcotics. 

Answer.  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction.  .  Such  weapons  are  a  ticket  to  rec- 
ognition, power,  and  stature  and  are  used  as  a  means  of  intimidating  adversaries. 
Continuing  inspection  of  Iraqi  WMD  efforts  in  the  aftermath  of  Operation  DESERT 
STORM  showed  that  not  only  old  technology  was  available  and  being  used,  but  mod- 
ern methods  for  uranium  enrichment,  chemical  processing,  and  biological  weapons 
research  were  used.  It  also  demonstrated  was  the  relative  ease  of  conducting  re- 
search and  production  for  these  programs  undetected  and  the  availability  of  outside 
support  to  supply  these  programs  for  the  right  price. . 

In  addition  to  increased  WMD  technology,  delivery  systems  including  mobile  and 
cruise  missiles  are  proliferating.  Improvements  in  missile  range  and  accuracy  will 
pose  a  significant  threat  to  specific  point  targets  in  a  few  years. . 

Information  Warfare. — Information  Warfare  dW)  is  a  new  and  growing  type  of 
warfare,  thus  all  rW  threats  are  emerging.  Information  warfare  threats  attack  infor- 
mation systems,  weapons  systems,  and  belief  systems.  .  While  we  have  usu- 
ally focused  on  the  traditional  enemy  threat,  the  advent  of  PvV  brings  a  new  threat. 
The  rW  threat  presents  a  constantly  changing  enemy  through  emerging  technologies 
used  by  terrorists,  criminal  elements,  Nation  and  non-Nation  states  creating  a  new 

and  faceless  enemy.  .  USSOCOM  plays  a  significant  role  in  responding  to 

peacetime  as  well  as  wartime  requirements.  The  singularly  significant  threat  to  U.S. 
national  security  objectives  is  effective  and  focused  response  to  peacetime  threats. 
Technologies  are  creating  new  paradigms  in  responding  to  threats  of  terrorism, 
WMD,  and  drug  trafficking.  New  threats  require  adaptive  responses; 
counterterrorism,  counter-proliferation,  counter  drug  support,  peacetime  psycho- 
logical operations,  and  rW  are  USSOCOM's  center  of  gravity  for  peacetime  national 
security  response.  Title  10  special  operations  activities  in  conjunction  with  Informa- 
tion Warfare  provide  the  Department  a  credible  and  effective  capability  to  respond 
to  external  threats  to  the  national  interest.  With  the  rapid  changes  and  develop- 
ments in  affordable  high  technology,  USSOCOM  anticipates  increased  peacetime 
employment  and  operational  activity  to  support  national  security  interests. 

Peace  Operations. — The  key  components  of  operations  other  than  war  (OOTW)  in- 
volve restoring  the  peace,  establishing  rule  of  law,  providing  national  assistance, 
and  training  the  people  to  continue  the  processes  after  foreign  assistance  departs. 
The  steady  migration  from  agricultural  to  urban  areas  and  the  associated  social 
problems  has  created  large  numbers  of  unemployed,  unskilled  people  who  normally 
align  themselves  with  tribal,  ethnic  or  religious  groups  and  are  easily  influenced  by 
them.  Some  groups  are  fighting  for  a  cause,  others  for  control  of  the  country.  Re- 
gardless of  the  motivation,  these  groups  may  believe  outside  help  harms  their  power 
and  status  and  the  groups  may  be  willing  to  launch  armed  opposition  against  the 
peacekeepers  to  retain  their  positions.  The  expanding  worldwide  arms  markets  and 
international  financing  makes  it  increasingly  easy  for  groups  to  obtain  small  arms 
and  more  sophisticated  weapons  which  can  significantly  change  the  balance  of 
power  in  a  country.  Intelligence  on  tribal,  ethnic  and  counter-regime  group  leaders, 
intentions,  weapons,  tactics,  and  psychological  operations  themes  are  often  lacking 
which  makes  it  difficult  to  predict  the  level,  intensity,  and  timing  of  any  opposition. 
Anti-personnel  mines  are  one  of  the  least  expensive  and  most  available  weapons 
that  can  destabilize  a  country  and  injure  its  people  for  years  to  come.  Currently 
there  are  close  to  100  million  mines  deployed  in  62  countries  which  kill  approxi- 
mately 150  people  weekly.  The  least  expensive  mines  cost  little  more  than  $5  and 
will  continue  to  proliferate  even  if  the  world  community  enacts  a  ban  on  mines.  Op- 
erations other  than  war  will  predominate  in  urban  areas  so  if  the  situation  goes 
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from  peaceful  to  hostile  the  result  is  urban  warfare  which  is  one  of  the  most  haz- 
ardous, time  consuming,  and  difficult  types  of  warfare. 

SOF  support  serves  as  the  linchpin  in  dealing  with  our  new  strategic  environ- 
ment, an  environment  where  an  active  special  operations  role  in  peace  operations 
activities  stand  to  advance  U.S.  security  interests  by  promoting  a  more  stable,  se- 
cure world  where  democratic  values  can  flourish.  Peace  Operations,  including  both 
peace  enforcement  and  peacekeeping,  require  specially  trained  forces  capable  of  em- 
ployment in  direct  support  of  either  Department  of  Defense  or  Department  of  State 
(DOS)  lead  agencies  operating  under  peacetime  restrictions.  SOF  unique  skills  rang- 
ing from  diplomats  and  humanitarians  in  uniform  to  direct  military  action  forces, 
are  well  suited  to  peace  operations.  Special  Operations  force  structure  may  be  tai- 
lored, on  short  notice,  to  support  either  a  larger  conventional  military  peace  enforce- 
ment effort  or  a  DOS  diplomatic/nation  assistance  effort.  Under  both  conditions, 
SOF  capabilities  provide  an  excellent  venue  for  commanders  to  interact  with  the 
host  nation  government,  military  and  civilians,  as  well  as  U.S.  government,  private 
volunteer/non-U.S.  government  organizations,  and  international  agencies.  SOF  also 
help  host  nations  prepare  for  and  manage  peace  operations  missions  by  expanding 
foreign  military  capabilities  via  training  and  guiding  foreign  conventional  forces  in 
those  same  operations.  Further,  SOF  regional  orientation,  which  includes  language 
capabilities  and  cultural  awareness,  helps  facilitate  U.S.  conventional  force  partici- 
pation in  peacekeeping  operations.  Given  the  evolving  nature  of  this  new  emerging 
mission,  activities  such  as  demining,  foreign  internal  defense,  joint  and  combined 
exchange  training,  and  disaster  preparedness  are  pivotal  in  SOF  support  to  world- 
wide peace  operations. 

Counterterrorism. . 

Counternarcotics . — Illegal  drug  trafficking  continues  to  present  serious  challenges 
to  the  various  agencies,  including  DOD,  involved  in  the  national  counterdrug  effort. 
Cocaine  trafficking  remains  the  known,  dangerous  threat  it  has  been  since  the 
1980's.  Significant  accomplishments  countering  the  cocaine  trade  in  1995  included 
the  execution  of  OPERATION  GREEN  CLOVER,  a  SOUTHCOM  initiative  that  de- 
monstrably disrupted  the  drug  trafficking  air  bridge  between  the  cocaine  source  na- 
tions of  Peru,  Bolivia  and  Colombia.  Follow-on  operations  are  being  aimed  at  build- 
ing on  the  successes  generated  during  GREEN  CLOVER. 

Threats  to  the  stability  of  independent  island  democracies  in  the  Caribbean  in 
1994,  as  a  result  of  the  influx  of  cocaine  traffickers  and  drug  money,  prompted  a 
series  of  support  actions  by  DOD  at  the  request  of  the  American  Embassy  in  Bar- 
bados. These  support  actions  have  included  training  missions  by  Special  Forces  to 
local  drug  enforcement  units,  deployments  of  USSOCOM  Patrol  Coastal  ships  for 
maritime  interdiction,  and  support  to  American  Embassy  public  relations  efforts  by 
Military  Information  Support  Teams.  Special  Operations  Forces  provide  training 
and  operational  mission  support  to  Joint  Task  Force  Six  (JTF-6),  which  coordinates 
all  DOD  counterdrug  support  in  the  continental  U.S.  Special  Forces  maintains  a 
continuous  presence  at  JTF-6  in  the  form  of  the  Rapid  Support  Unit,  a  training  and 
operational  support  element  used  to  respond  to  time-critical  requests  for  drug  en- 
forcement agencies.  Special  Forces  support  counterdrug  initiatives  in  Southwest  and 
Southeast  Asia  aimed  at  disrupting  and  halting  the  heroin  trade.  USSOCOM's  total 
share  of  the  DOD  counterdrug  budget  is  slightly  less  than  two  percent  each  year. 
Yet,  for  this  small  share  of  the  budget,  Special  Operations  Forces  perform  an  aver- 
age of  just  over  200  missions  annually  in  support  of  drug  law  enforcement  agencies 
or  theater  CINCs.  The  missions  range  from  skills  training  provided  to  civilian  drug 
law  enforcement  agencies  to  operational  support  provided  to  host  nation  military/ 
police  forces  engaged  in  counterdrug  missions. 

Question.  How  has  the  emergence  of  these  threats  effected  the  budgetary  require- 
ments and  budget  request  of  SOCOM? 

Answer.  The  United  States  Special  Operations  Command  (USSOCOM)  fiscal  year 
1997  President's  Budget  Submission  includes  funding  for  continued  peace  operations 
in  Bosnia  (IFOR  and  DENY  FLIGHT),  PROVIDE  COMFORT  (Kurdish  Relief  in 
Turkey),  and  ENHANCED  SOUTHERN  WATCH  (enforcement  of  Southern  Iraq  No- 
fly  zone).  The  budget  contains  $22.3  million  for  peace  operations  in  Bosnia  for  the 
first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year.  In  addition,  $11.1  million  is  in  USSOCOM's  fiscal 
year  1997  budget  for  PROVIDE  COMFORT  and  ENHANCED  SOUTHERN  WATCH 
operations  spanning  the  entire  fiscal  year.  Currently,  USSOCOM  has  requirements 
in  the  emerging  threats  area.  For  example,  additional  funding  is  needed  in 
counterproliferation  to  provide  critically  needed  equipment  to  extend  our  capabilities 
to  operate  in  Deep  Underground  Structures  (DUGS)  in  all  threat  environments, 
ranging  from  permissive  to  those  of  high-risk  nature.  Matching  emerging  Informa- 
tion Warfare  (IW)  requirements  with  resources  is  an  ongoing  issue. 
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Question.  Please  describe  for  the  Committee  the  principle  emerging  threats  in 
each  of  the  following  countries,  and  your  assessment  of  SOCOM's  role  in  combating 
the  threat  posed  by  each  of  these  nations:  North  Korea;  China;  Russia;  Other 
Former  Soviet  States;  Iraq;  Iran;  Other  Middle  East  Countries;  and  Other. 

Answer.  North  Korea.  North  Korea  is  increasingly  unable  to  maintain  the  infra- 
structure/basic living  requirements  for  its  citizens  and  armed  forces.  Severe  short- 
ages of  cash  and  exports  for  international  trade  exacerbate  this  situation.  North  Ko- 
rean leadership  is  isolated  from  world  events  and  views  the  world  through  a  dis- 
torted perspective. 

As  the  internal  situation  worsens,  the  potential  for  a  complete  breakdown  exists 
within  North  Korea.  Mass  starvation,  large  groups  of  refugees  crossing  the  DMZ 
into  the  ROK,  and  military  mutinies  all  become  quite  possible.  The  military/govern- 
ment could  initiate  armed  conflict  with  the  ROK  as  a  last-ditch  effort  to  improve 
internal  problems.  Cash  poor  North  Korea  will  continue  exports  of  WMD  to  other 
nation-states  or  could  sell  to  terrorist  organizations. 

China.  The  major  threats  posed  by  China  are  centered  on  its  growing  economic 
strength,  its  drive  to  restore  "lost  territories",  and  its  role  as  the  world's  major  nu- 
clear proliferator. 

China's  rapidly  improving  economy  provides  a  vastly  enhanced  industrial  base 
and  the  resultant  infrastructure  necessary  to  equip  the  Peoples  Liberation  Army 
with  significant  power  projection  capability  that  will  allow  China  to  play  an  increas- 
ingly central  role  in  all  facets  of  Asian/Pacific  inter-relationships. 

In  particular,  this  better  equipped  military  force,  coupled  with  its  significant  doc- 
trinal and  organizational  improvements  currently  ongoing,  will  allow  China  to  seek 
a  more  active  role  on  the  world  stage  and  to  seek  solutions  favorable  to  China  vis- 
a-vis long  standing  territorial  issues  deemed  central  to  China's  vision  of  its  historic 
world  role  as  the  Middle  Kingdom".  Tibet  is  now  firmly  in  China's  embrace,  while 
Hong  Kong  and  Macao's  fates  are  already  determined.  China  will  then  seek  to  es- 
tablish its  sovereignty  (even  if  it  means  by  force  of  arms)  over  Taiwan  and  the 
Spratly  Islands  and  then  extend  its  hegemony  (including  resources)  over  Siberia, 
Mongolia,  the  Koreas,  and  Indo-China.  These  actions  will  increase  tensions,  if  not 
provoke  outright  confrontation,  between  China  and  other  nations  in  the  region. 

Additionally,  both  to  bolster  its  position  as  a  world  leader  and  to  obtain  needed 
foreign  capital  to  continue  its  economic  expansion,  China  will  continue  to  be  the 
major  proliferator  of  nuclear  technology  and  equipment. 

Russia.  The  major  threats  posed  by  Russia  center  around  its  still  large  and  capa- 
ble strategic  forces;  the  conflicting  tensions  inherent  in  its  desire  to  restore  the  Rus- 
sian/Soviet Empire  while  confronting  a  growing  lack  of  cohesion  within  Russia  itself; 
the  growth  and  power  of  criminal  elements/organizations  coupled  with  rampant  cor- 
ruption within  the  state;  and  deficiencies  in  the  control/security  of  its  nuclear  re- 
sources, particularly  in  the  civilian  sector  will  require  major  improvements.  After 
the  breakup  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Russia  inherited  the  bulk  of  the  Soviet  strategic 
capability.  Despite  the  economic  hardships  faced  by  the  Russian  armed  forces,  these 
strategic  forces  still  pose  a  significant  threat  in  and  of  themselves. 

This  residual  strategic  capability  also  has  important  threat  connotations  when 
coupled  with  Russia's  desire  to  re-obtain  superpower  status  and  re-establish  hegem- 
ony over  its  former  empires  (Russian/Soviet).  This  strong  nationalist  trend  also 
plays  significantly  in  Russian  handling  of  the  rising  tide  of  micronationalists  within 
the  Russian  Federation  itself,  and  the  inherent  and  significant  threats  posed  by 
Russian  handling  of  the  resultant  conflicts.  These  conflicts  could  expand  to  engulf 
neighboring  states. 

With  the  Soviet  Empire's  breakup  has  come  the  almost  complete  breakdown  of 
significant  portions  of  Russian  law  enforcement  and  civil/para-military  police  forces. 
This  breakdown  has  allowed  unprecedented  growth  of  Russian  based  organized 
crime  syndicates  whose  tentacles  now  reach  throughout  Russia,  its  former  colonies, 
and  well  into  the  West.  The  most  significant  threat  generated  by  this  "Russian 
Mafia"  is  its  potential  for  dealing  in  WMD  materials  and  expertise  and  its  willing- 
ness to  provide  these  items  to  the  highest  bidder.  This  expanding  criminal  element 
poses  a  significant  threat  to  all  Nations  of  the  world,  but  especially  to  the  West. 

Former  Soviet  States.  The  most  significant  threats  generated  by  the  former  Soviet 
Union  (FSU)  states  center  around  a  rapidly  declining  military  capability,  coupled 
with  growing  radical/fundamentalist  Islamic  elements  in  several  countries  seeking 
establishment  of  Islamic  states.  Additionally,  most  of  these  former  Soviet  states 
have  large  Russian  and  other  non-native  populations  (a  Stalinist  legacy)  whose  fate 
Russia  still  feels  somewhat  responsible  to  protect,  hence  a  "valid"  avenue  for  Rus- 
sian intervention.  There  are  also  significant  Russian  military  forces  stationed  in 
many  of  these  states.  All  of  these  factors  combined  with  decreasing  standards  of  liv- 
ing throughout  the  region  and  growing  ethnic  separatism,  religious  extremism, 
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micro-nationalism,  and  in  some  cases  tribalism,  leave  these  FSU  states  with  the  po- 
tential for  conflicts  that  could  spill  over  to  neighboring  states  and  could  ultimately 
involve  the  United  States. 

Iraq.  It  is  unlikely  that  activities  in  Iraq  will  change  anytime  soon.  Kurdish  prob- 
lems will  continue  as  well  as  problems  feeding  and  providing  medical  care  for  Iraqi 
citizens.  Iraq  will  continue  to  be  a  major  threat  to  the  region.  It  retains  the  poten- 
tial to  revive  its  missile,  chemical,  biological,  and  nuclear  programs  and  weapons. 

Iran.  Iran  will  continue  to  try  to  increase  its  regional  influence.  It  will  continue 
to  export  fundamentalism  through  sponsorship  of  terrorist  groups.  WMD  develop- 
ment is  a  high  priority  and  a  massive  military  rearmament  program  is  underway. 
Lack  of  international  trade  will  hinder  Iran's  efforts,  in  some  areas.  Sufficient  aid 
and  resources  are  likely  to  continue  in  supporting  the  arms/WMD  efforts. 

Other  Middle  East  Countries.  All  Middle  Eastern  countries  are  susceptible  to  Is- 
lamic Radical  Fundamentalism.  Terrorist  threats  will  continue  or  increase.  Lack  of 
fresh  water  will  be  an  ever  increasing  concern  and  will  likely  increase  tensions.  Dis- 
placed groups  will  continue  to  require  assistance.  Market  influences  on  oil  prices 
will  contribute  to  instability  and  deficit  spending  will  increase.  Libya  will  continue 
to  try  to  develop  a  WMD  capability. 

Others:  Sub-Saharan  Africa.  Tribalism,  fundamentalism  and  chronic  shortages  in 
basic  life  sustaining  requirements  will  continue  to  ravage  the  region.  The  failure  of 
colonially  established  borders  tied  to  weak  or  corrupt  governments  throughout  the 
region  is  evident  by  examples  such  as  Somalia,  Rwanda,  and  Liberia.  Mass  migra- 
tions or  refugee  flows,  diseases  and  racial  wars  will  make  this  area  increasingly  hos- 
tile to  peaceful  human  existence. 

South  I  Central  America.  The  flow  of  narcotics  into  the  U.S.  from  Latin  American 
countries  will  continue  to  be  a  threat  to  the  U.S.  Increasingly  sophisticated  narcotic 
trafficking  techniques,  the  use  of  hi-tech  communications  and  outside  expertise  en- 
sures that  the  cartels  will  keep  pace  with  the  U.S.  efforts  to  interdict  illegal  ship- 
ments. The  great  wealth  potential  in  drug  smuggling  ensures  that  violence  associ- 
ated with  the  narcotics  trade  will  continue.  The  potential  for  more  Latin  American 
countries  to  be  drawn  into  the  trade  exists  as  cartels  look  for  new  ports  of  depar- 
ture. The  violence  and  destabilizing  effects  of  narcotics  trafficking  will  increase  in 
these  countries  as  a  result. 

Decreasing  but  still  potent  insurgent  forces  in  this  region,  as  well  as  the  growth 
in  Islamic  movements  in  nations  such  as  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Paraguay  will  re- 
quire monitoring. 

USSOCOM's  Role.  USSOCOM's  role  in  combating  these  emerging  threats  will  re- 
main, with  two  exceptions,  essentially  unchanged.  SOF's  core  missions  of  foreign  in- 
ternal defense,  direct  action,  special  reconnaissance,  unconventional  warfare, 
counter- terrorism,  psychological  operations,  and  civil  affairs  will  continue  to  be  crit- 
ical elements  to  successful  regional  presence  activities,  OOTW  and  war,  regardless 
of  the  nations  involved.  Utilization  of  SOF  by  the  geographic  CINCs  will  continue 
to  expand  as  downsizing  continues. 

USSOCOM  role  in  two  new  mission  areas  will  increase.  The  first  of  these  is  SOF's 
new  role  in  counterproliferation.  The  threat  of  these  nations  gaining,  improving,  or 
transferring  nuclear,  biological  or  chemical  warfare  capabilities  is  high.  To  address 
this  threat  USSOCOM  will  devote  more  time  and  resources  to  counterproliferation. 
The  importance  of  Information  Warfare,  and  USSOCOM's  role  in  it,  is  also  growing. 
We  are  only  beginning  to  realize  both  the  potentials  and  threats  the  Information 
Age  will  have  on  both  peacetime  engagement  activities  and  warfare. 

Question.  How  has  the  emergence  of  these  threats  affected  the  budgetary  require- 
ments and  budget  request  of  SOCOM? 

Answer.  The  United  States  Special  Operations  Command's  (USSOCOM)  budget 
submissions  reflect  the  expanding  role  of  special  operations  forces  (SOF)  in  regional 
presence  activities.  For  instance,  in  the  fiscal  year  1997  President's  Budget  Submis- 
sion, SOF  requests  $22.3  million  for  first  quarter  peace  operations  in  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  and  $11.1  million  for  Operations  PROVIDE  COMFORT  (Turkey)  and 
ENHANCED  SOUTHERN  WATCH  (Iraq)  for  the  entire  year. 

To  address  the  new  counterproliferation  mission,  USSOCOM  conducted  an  exten- 
sive analysis  which  identified  required  tasks,  existing  capabilities,  and  operational 
deficiencies.  Eliminating  these  operational  deficiencies  will  increase  budgetary  re- 
quirements through  the  current  program  cycle.  How  much  effect  Information  War- 
fare requirements  will  have  on  USSOCOM  resources  is  still  being  examined. 

Streamlining 

Question.  The  Department  has  engaged  in  streamlining  initiatives  such  as  acqui- 
sition reform  and  travel  reengineering  in  order  to  reduce  the  aclministrative  and 
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overhead  costs  of  the  department.  Reviewing  the  Special  Operations  Command 
(SOCOM)  budget  reveals  that  roughly  20%  of  the  operation  and  maintenance  costs 
of  this  activity  are  of  an  administrative  nature  (headquarters,  travel,  and  other 
overhead  costs). 

Outline  for  the  Committee  SOCOM's  participation  in  administrative  streamlining 
initiatives  such  as  travel  reengineering  and  acquisition  reform. 

Answer.  The  United  States  Special  Operations  Command's  (USSOCOM)  acquisi- 
tion reform  goals  are:  k 

1.  Limit  Requests  for  Proposals  (RFP)  size  and  reduce  Contract  Data  Require- 
ments List  (CDRL). 

2.  Maximum  use  of  performance  standards. 

3.  Use  commercial  versus  military  standards. 

4.  Tailor/waive  documentation  requirements. 

5.  Cooperative  developments  with  other  agencies  and  countries. 
The  following  programs  are  examples  of  our  acquisition  reform  successes: 

1.  Lightweight  Environmental  Protection  Clothing  Uniform. 

2.  Directional  Infrared  Countermeasures. 

3.  MK-V  Special  Operations  Craft. 

The  DoD  travel  reengineering  initiatives  (electronic  funds  transfer,  streamlining 
to  one  object  class,  random  vice  100%  audit  of  settlement  voucher,  elimination  of 
non-availability  statements,  simplified  entitlement  rules,  etc.)  do  not  reduce  actual 
SOCOM  travel  requirements.  The  travel  reengineering  initiative  allows  organiza- 
tions that  provide  these  travel  services  the  opportunity  to  reduce  their  costs  of  pro- 
viding the  administrative  processing  of  travel  settlements  and  payments.  MFP-11 
travel  funds  are  used  for  actual  travel,  not  the  administrative  base  operating  sup- 
port to  process  and  pay  vouchers. 

Question.  What  savings  are  assumed  in  the  fiscal  year  1997  for  these  initiatives? 

Answer.  The  United  States  Special  Operations  Command's  (USSOCOM)  fiscal 
year  1997  acquisition  reform  savings  is  a  continuation  of  cost  avoidance  from  the 
Directional  Infrared  Countermeasures  Program.  USSOCOM  does  not  have  any  di- 
rect fiscal  year  1997  savings  resulting  from  the  travel  reengineering  streamlining 
initiative. 

[Clerk's  note. — End  of  questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Young.] 
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Introduction 

Mr.  Young.  The  Committee  once  again  welcomes  General 
Binford  Peay,  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  United  States  Cen- 
tral Command. 

We  all  know  America  has  extensive  national  security  interests  in 
the  Central  Command's  area  of  responsibility,  including  enormous 
oil  resources  and  vital  strategic  waterways.  Three  major  wars  have 
occurred  in  the  CENTCOM  area  of  responsibility  in  the  last  15 
years:  Afghanistan,  Iran-Iraq  and  the  Persian  Gulf  War. 

United  States  forces  have  been  deployed  there  on  multiple  occa- 
sions in  recent  years,  including  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  Somalia,  en- 
forcing the  no-fly  zone  in  southern  Iraq  and,  last  year,  to  counter 
Saddam  Hussein  sending  troops  to  the  Kuwaiti  border. 

Today,  we  will  receive  an  update  on  the  threat  Iran  poses  to  U.S. 
interest  in  the  region,  the  outlook  for  Saddam  Hussein  remaining 
in  power  and  the  tempo  of  operations  of  U.S.  troops  in  the 
CENTCOM  region. 

We  are  also  concerned  about  the  impact  of  recent  multiple  crises 
on  the  tempo  of  operations  on  our  smaller  force  structure.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Nimitz  carrier  task  force  which  had  been  assigned  to 
the  CENTCOM  region  is  being  redeployed  to  near  Taiwan,  and  the 
U.S.S.  George  Washington  is  deploying  to  the  CENTCOM  region. 
This  raises  the  question  of  whether  we  are  being  stretched  too  thin. 

Finally,  we  want  your  advice  on  what  we  can  do  to  help  you  and 
your  forces  carry  out  their  missions.  As  we  write  the  fiscal  year 
1997  budget,  I  think  Congress  will  have  an  opportunity  to  address 
shortfalls  in  the  President's  budget,  and  we  need  your  input  to 
make  sure  we  make  the  best  decisions. 

I  would  remind  the  members  and  staff  that  today's  hearing  is 
closed  and  is  being  conducted  at  the  Top  Secret  level;  and  should 
we  get  into  any  areas  that  are  more  classified  than  that,  we  will 
clear  the  room  for  that  purpose. 

General,  before  you  proceed,  I  would  like  to  yield  to  Mr.  Murtha 
for  any  comments  he  would  like  to  make. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  None,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Young.  General  Peay,  your  entire  statement  will  be  placed 
in  the  record,  and  please  proceed  as  you  desire. 

(133) 
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Summary  Statement  of  General  Peay 

General  Peay.  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  a  privilege 
and  honor  to  be  with  this  Committee  again  and  to  represent  the 
service  men  and  women  of  U.S.  Central  Command  and  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  our  approach  to  meeting  the  challenges  in 
the  Central  Region. 

FORCES  IN  CENTRAL  COMMAND 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  and  everyday  courageous  men  and  women 
that  comprise  U.S.  Central  Command's  forward  deployed  forces  are 
heroically  defending  America's  interests  in  the  Central  Region.  In 
the  northern  Arabian  Gulf,  Navy  and  U.S.  Marine  forces  under  the 
command  of  U.S.  Naval  Forces  Central  Command  and  Fifth  Fleet 
continue  maritime  intercept  operations  to  enforce  U.N.  sanctions 
against  Iraq,  making  more  than  12,000  challenges  and  nearly 
10,000  boardings  since  the  operations  began  in  August  of  1990. 

In  the  air,  American  air  crews  of  Joint  Task  Force  Southwest 
Asia  secure  the  skies  over  Iraq,  flying  over  80,000  sorties  since 
1992 — 62,000  of  which  have  been  over  southern  Iraq. 

Complementing  these  air  operations  are  Army  Patriot  missile 
batteries  that  deter  potential  adversaries  from  deploying  ballistic 
missiles  and  hundreds  of  U.S.  special  operations  troops  and  mili- 
tary advisers  that  assist  our  regional  friends  in  improving  their  le- 
gitimate self-defense  capabilities.  American  forces  engaged  in  joint 
and  combined  exercises  further  bolster  forward  presence.  Together, 
this  limited  but  potent  forward-positioned  package  of  forces  signals 
American  resolve  to  regional  friends  and  foes  alike — resolve  which 
I  believe  promotes  regional  peace,  stability  and,  in  the  long  run, 
truly  protect  America's  interest. 

CENTCOM'S  REGIONAL  INTERESTS 

The  20  nations  of  the  Middle  East  and  Africa — I  believe  you  have 
a  chart  there  that  depicts  our  countries — comprise  a  region  rich  in 
culture  and  history  and  a  place  of  ancient  rivalries  that  die  hard. 
America's  vital  interests  in  the  region  include  maintaining  the  flow 
of  oil  at  reasonable  prices,  ensuring  freedom  of  navigation  and  ac- 
cess to  commercial  markets,  protecting  American  citizens  and  prop- 
erty abroad,  and  assuring  the  security  of  regional  friends  in  the 
context  of  a  comprehensive  Middle  East  peace. 

Other  regional  interests  include  countering  proliferation  of  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction,  deterring  terrorism,  stemming  the  flow  of 
narcotics  from  the  region,  encouraging  democratization,  advancing 
economic  development  and  promoting  respect  for  human  rights. 

Safeguarding  these  diverse  interests  is  problematic.  Much  of  the 
oil  must  transit  through  narrow  straits  that  can  be  easily  inter- 
dicted. At  the  same  time,  historic  internal  and  external  conflicts 
rooted  in  long-standing  religious  and  tribal  strife,  border  disputes, 
competition  for  scarce  resources,  economic  strains  and  exploding 
populations  plague  the  region. 

These  conditions  give  rise  to  terrorists  that  employ  violence  to 
achieve  political  ends.  The  willingness  of  nations  such  as  Iraq,  Iran 
and  Sudan  to  support  such  groups  further  accentuates  this  danger. 
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With  its  reorganized  and  streamlined  forces  and  refurbished  mili- 
tary hardware,  Iraq  remains  the  most  dangerous  near-term  threat 
to  regional  peace  and  stability.  Iran,  meanwhile,  is  striving  to  cap- 
italize on  its  large  oil  reserves,  its  skillful  engineers  and  techni- 
cians, its  considerable  population  to  control  the  Gulf  and  lead,  in 
the  outyears,  the  Islamic  world. 

Elsewhere  in  the  region,  Pakistan  and  India  remain  locked  in  an 
antagonistic  relationship  that  could  further  deteriorate,  escalating 
from  border  disputes  to  possibly  a  fourth  round  of  war. 

Tensions  flowing  from  Iraqi  and  Iranian  mischief,  combined  with 
other  seething  regional  hatreds,  are  inflamed  by  the  proliferation 
of  chemical  and  biological  weapons,  ballistic  missiles  and  the  ongo- 
ing efforts  of  nations  such  as  Iraq  and  Iran  to  acquire  nuclear  de- 
vices. I  believe,  armed  with  such  deadly  weapons,  a  hostile  power 
may  be  able  to  strike  unprotected  civilians,  paralyze  governments 
with  fear  and  indecision  and  erode  the  important  coalition  devel- 
oping in  the  region. 

We  at  USCENTCOM  understand  the  nature  of  these  threats  and 
are  able  to  identify  threat  capabilities  and  are  focused  on  devising 
countermeasures.  Our  efforts  are  complicated  by  having  to  operate 
over  lines  of  communication  which  extend  more  than  7,000  miles 
between  the  continental  United  States  and  the  Gulf,  while  a  poten- 
tial foe  like  Iraq  is  only  a  few  hours'  driving  time — Baltimore  to 
Richmond — until  it  reaches  Kuwait  City  and  the  surrounding  oil  fa- 
cilities. 

In  addition,  our  operational  plans  must  account  for  limited  for- 
mal agreements,  manifest  a  sensitivity  to  regional  cultures,  be  able 
to  defeat  adversaries  which  range  from  terrorists  to  modern  ar- 
mies, navies  and  air  forces  and  contend  with  one  of  the  world's 
harshest  climates. 

THEATER  STRATEGY 

USCENTCOM's  Five  Pillar  Theater  Strategy  of  power  projection, 
forward  presence,  combined  exercises,  security  assistance  and  read- 
iness to  fight  addresses  these  dynamics  and  focuses  on  creating 
conditions  in  peacetime  that  produce  victory  in  crisis  and  war. 

Let  me  take  a  few  seconds  to  briefly  cover  those  particular  pil- 
lars. 

The  first  pillar,  power  projection,  includes  the  air  and  sea  lift, 
strategic  air  bridge  of  bases  and  ports,  and  prepositioned  equip- 
ment afloat  that  support  rapid  deployment  and  employment  of 
forces  from  outside  of  the  Central  Region. 

The  second  pillar,  forward  presence,  a  balanced  mix  of  air, 
ground,  and  Naval  forces,  visibly  demonstrates  daily  U.S.  commit- 
ment, enhances  deterrence  and  facilitates  the  transition  from  peace 
to  war.  It  also  includes  work  being  done  to  position  unmanned  com- 
mand and  control  facilities  forward  and  to  preposition  equipment 
and  supplies  ashore  in  the  region  for  use  at  a  later  date. 

The  third  and  fourth  pillars,  combined  exercises  and  security  as- 
sistance, complement  forward  presence  by  positioning  additional 
forces  forward,  advance  interoperability  with  regional  partners,  im- 
prove legitimate  individual  and  collective  military  capabilities  of  re- 
gional friends,  and  provide  a  degree  of  U.S.  control  over  arms 
transfers. 
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The  fifth  and  final  pillar:  readiness  to  fight:  emphasizes  activities 
that  ensure  the  battle  staffs  of  Central  Command  headquarters 
and  all  its  components  possess  the  equipment,  the  procedures,  the 
skills  to  deploy  rapidly  during  crisis,  transition  quickly  to  conduct 
high  tempo  joint  and,  if  necessary,  multinational  operations. 

Activities  embedded  in  each  of  these  pillars  lay  the  groundwork 
for  performing  regional  coalitions  during  crisis.  In  this  spirit,  we 
are  making  steady  progress  in  building  regional  partnerships 
through  our  three-tier  approach  to  regional  defense.  In  our  ap- 
proach, it  stresses  Tier  I,  self-defense  of  the  regional  states;  Tier 
II,  regional  collection  defense;  and  Tier  III,  extra-regional  coalition 
defense. 

Through  this  theater  strategy,  Central  Command  promotes  re- 
gional stability,  deters  aggression,  limits  the  intensity  of  conflict 
should  deterrence  fail,  and  fights  and  wins  decisively  when  re- 
quired. 

EXECUTION  OF  THEATER  STRATEGY 

Pivotal  to  USCENTCOM's  ability  to  respond  to  regional  threats 
and  execute  our  strategy  is  your  support  in  a  few  key  areas  which 
I  would  like  to  briefly  mention. 

First,  prepositioning  of  equipment  in  the  region  remains  our  top 
priority.  It  accommodates  rapid  deployment  of  forces  to  the  region 
during  crisis  response  and  their  subsequent  sustainment. 
Prepositioning  ashore  is  particularly  important  for  it  positions  crit- 
ical weapons  and  equipment  forward  in  the  region,  cements  re- 
gional partnerships  and  facilitates  coalitions  during  crisis. 

Recent  successes  include  completion  of  the  prepositioning  of  an 
army  brigade  set  of  equipment  in  Kuwait  and  a  battalion  set  of 
equipment  in  Qatar.  Work  continues  on  finishing  the 
prepositioning  of  the  brigade  set  of  equipment  with  the  division 
base  in  Qatar,  prepositioning  of  a  third  brigade  set  ashore  else- 
where in  the  region  and  requisite  military  construction. 

Second,  strategic  lift  remains  critical  to  projecting  power  into  the 
region.  To  this  end,  we  need  the  C-17,  Large  Medium-Speed  Roll- 
on/Roll-pff  ships— RO/ROs— the  RO/RO  upgrades  to  the  Army 
prepositioned  equipment  afloat,  planned  enhancements  to  the 
Ready  Reserve  Fleet,  maritime  Prepositioning  Force,  fast  sealift 
ship  maintenance  and  programmed  improvements  to  other  activi- 
ties that  facilitate  rapid  power  projection. 

Third,  theater  missile  defense  is  a  critical  part  of  countering  the 
proliferation  of  ballistic  missiles  and  technology  related  to  the  de- 
velopment of  nuclear,  biological  and  chemical  weapons.  We  need  a 
multilayered  missile  defense  that  handles  lower  and  upper  tier  re- 
quirements on  land  and  sea  and  a  highly  mobile  missile  defense 
that  can  protect  dispersed,  rapidly  moving  ground  forces  from  bal- 
listic and  cruise  missiles. 

Fourth,  improvements  in  air,  ground  and  naval  strike  capabili- 
ties are  needed  to  support  the  high  tempo  joint  and  combined  oper- 
ations envisioned  for  the  Central  Region  and  to  defeat  the  weapons 
of  Mass  Destruction — WMD  threat.  Such  enhancements  leverage 
the  complementary  capabilities  of  each  of  the  services  and  Amer- 
ica's technological  advances  in  long  range  precision  munitions  to 
mitigate  the  friction  and,  very  importantly,  the  fog  of  war. 
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Fifth,  limited  forward-based  infrastructure,  combined  with  the 
great  distances  over  which  we  must  operate,  necessitate  a  com- 
mand, control,  communications,  computers  and  intelligence  archi- 
tecture that  allows  us  to  effectively  and  securely  gather,  process, 
distribute  and  display  on  demand  information  of  all  types  and  clas- 
sifications to  commanders  and  staff  so  that  decisions  can  be  made 
at  the  proper  levels. 

Sixth,  International  Military  Educational  and  Training,  IMET, 
and  Foreign  Military  Financing  programs  provide  our  Nation  ex- 
traordinary opportunities  to  assist  friendly  states  in  meeting  their 
legitimate  self-defense  needs,  while  gaining  important  access,  de- 
terring conflict  and  promoting  stability  and  our  democratic  ideals. 

We  appreciate  Congress'  support  during  this  past  year  of  increas- 
ing funds  for  the  IMET  program. 

Last,  seventh,  each  of  the  services  must  be  of  sufficient  size  to 
simultaneously  deter  and  fight,  carry  out  peacetime  operational 
commitments,  maintain  readiness  and  sustain  first-rate  military 
educational  institutions  and  training  programs.  While  advanced 
technology  is  an  essential  part  of  overall  military  capabilities,  it  is 
not  a  panacea  for  solving  our  operational  challenges. 

Military  success  in  the  fog  and  friction  of  war  requires  such  ad- 
vanced weaponry  be  integrated  with  a  well-crafted  operational 
strategy,  sound  basic  tactics,  well-trained  and  supplied  military  or- 
ganizations, and  competent,  expertly  led  soldiers,  sailors,  Marines 
and  airmen. 

SUMMARY 

In  conclusion,  the  United  States  is  at  an  historic  crossroads 
where  it  has  the  chance  to  reshape  the  shifting  strategic  landscape 
in  the  Central  Regional  and,  perhaps,  contribute  to  ending  the 
bloody  cycle  of  war  and  misery.  We  must  remain  resolute — very 
resolute — in  confronting  opponents  of  stability  and  the  spoilers  of 
peace.  We  at  Central  Command  stand  ready  this  morning — this 
afternnon — to  meet  the  challenges.  Our  mission  and  our  vision  are 
very,  very  clear. 

Thank  you,  sir.  Look  forward  to  your  questions. 

Mr.  Young.  General,  thank  you  very  much. 

[The  statement  of  General  Peay  follows:] 
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FIVE  PILLARS  OF  PEACE: 
POSITIONING  U.S.  CENTRAL  COMMAND  TO  MEET  THE  CHALLENGES  OF  THE 

CENTRAL  REGION 


INTRODUCTION 

United  States  Central  Command  (USCENTCOM)  is  responsible  for 
U.S.  military  matters  in  a  region  of  major  importance  to  our 
nation  and  to  the  entire  international  community.   Everyday,  we 
face  a  variety  of  animosities  and  conflicts  that  pose  multiple 
threats.   At  the  same  time,  we  stand  to  gain  from  rewarding 
economic  relationships,  political  partnerships,  and  diplomatic 
cooperation.   Achieving  such  benefits  hinges  on  mastering  the 
complexities  of  the  region  and  addressing  the  road  blocks  to 
peace  and  stability. 

USCENTCOM' s  area  of  responsibility  consists  of  20  countries 
that  stretch  from  the  Horn  of  Africa  and  Egypt  through  Jordan  and 
the  Gulf  states  to  Afghanistan  and  Pakistan  and  includes  the  Red 
Sea,  Gulf  of  Aden,  Gulf  of  Oman,  Arabian  Gulf  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  Indian  Ocean.   Rich  in  culture  and  history,  the  region  is 
the  birthplace  of  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Islam.   Home  to  427 
million  people  making  up  17  different  ethnic  groups,  420  tribal 
groupings,  six  major  languages,  and  hundreds  of  dialects,  it  is  a 
place  of  ancient  hatreds  that  die  hard. 
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USCENTCOM's  theater  strategy  reflects  a  sensitivity  to  these 
lands  and  people  gained  through  years  of  detailed  planning  and 
painstakingly  developed  relationships  with  regional  friends.   To 
consummate  our  national  resolve,  the  Command  has  at  its  disposal 
the  full  complement  of  capabilities  of  the  national  military 
arsenal.   This  has  been  demonstrated  time  and  again.   Operation 
VIGILANT  WARRIOR  in  the  Gulf  in  the  Fall  of  1994,  in  which  U.S. 
and  coalition  resolve  deterred  a  repeat  of  the  August  1990 
invasion  of  Kuwait;  Operation  UNITED  SHIELD  in  Somalia  during  the 
Spring  of  1995,  in  which  a  U.S.  led  combined  joint  task  force 
withdrew  UN  peacekeepers  from  that  troubled  land;  and  Operation 
VIGILANT  SENTINEL  in  Kuwait  in  September  1995,  in  which  the 
Command  once  again  stood  firm  against  Iraqi  adventurism  —  all 
are  testimony  to  USCENTCOM's  readiness  and  ability  to  employ  the 
right  mix  of  military  forces  to  achieve  national  goals. 
USCENTCOM's  theater  strategy  offers  a  method  for  dealing  with 
regional  challenges  and  establishes  the  strategic,  operational, 
and  tactical  requirements  that  guide  preparation  of  plans, 
training  of  forces,  and  acquisition  of  weapons  and  equipment. 

REGIONAL  DYNAMICS  AMP  THREATS 

The  economic  well-being  of  the  United  States  and  other 
nations  is  dependent  on  assuring  access  to  the  oil  buried  beneath 
the  sands  and  waters  of  the  Central  Region.   Some  65  percent  of 
the  world's  proven  oil  reserves  are  located  in  the  region,  which 
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supplies  the  United  States  19  percent  of  its  needs,  Western 
Europe  42  percent,  and  Japan  70  percent.   Indications  are  that 
these  numbers  will  climb  five  to  ten  percent  over  the  next 
decade.   We  ignore  at  our  own  peril  the*economic  interdependence 
among  the  U.S.,  Europe,  and  Japan.   Disruption  of  oil  supplies  or 
significant  increases  in  the  price  of  oil  would  devastate  these 
economic  linkages  and  produce  global  financial  upheaval.   From 
the  U.S.  perspective  alone,  the  oil  trade  is  part  of  a  vibrant 
economic  relationship  between  the  U.S.  and  the  Middle  East  that 
includes  construction  and  health  services,  consumer  goods,  and 
sales  of  military  eguipment.   These  factors  underscore  that 
barring  the  development  of  a  comparable  energy  source, 
maintaining  the  flow  of  reasonably  priced  oil  and  ensuring 
freedom  of  navigation  and  access  to  commercial  markets  are  vital 
interests  of  our  country. 

Other  vital  interests  include  protecting  American  citizens 
and  property  abroad  and  assuring  the  security  of  regional  allies 
in  the  context  of  a  comprehensive  Middle  East  peace.   The  Central 
Region  is  a  dangerous  neighborhood,  where  regional  threats  have 
global  implications.   America  cannot  protect  its  interests  abroad 
through  neo-isolationist  policies  or  by  ignoring  the  region. 
Similarly,  our  nation's  long  standing  effort  to  broker  a 
comprehensive  Middle  East  peace  between  Israel  and  its  neighbors 
demands  our  continued  presence  and  reassurance.   Other  U.S. 
interests  associated  with  this  region  include  countering 
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proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  (WMD),  defeating 
terrorism,  stemming  the  flow  of  narcotics  from  the  region, 
encouraging  democratization,  advancing  economic  development,  and 
promoting  respect  for  human  rights . 

Safeguarding  these  vital  and  enduring  interests  is 
problematic.   Much  of  the  oil  must  transit  through  narrow 
straits  —  choke  points  that  are  vulnerable  to  interdiction. 
Chronic  unrest  in  the  form  of  14  internal  or  external  conflicts 
plague  the  region  daily.   Such  conflicts  are  rooted  in  long 
standing  religious  and  tribal  strife,  border  disputes, 
competition  for  resources,  economic  strains,  and  exploding 
populations . 

In  the  context  of  this  discord,  Egypt,  a  cornerstone  of  the 
American  led  effort  to  achieve  a  comprehensive  Middle  East  peace, 
is  battling  political  and  religious  extremists.   These 
destabilizing  parties  are  supported  by  Sudan,  a  nation  that  is 
sponsoring  unrest  throughout  the  area,  to  include  Ethiopia, 
Eritrea,  and  Kenya. 

Elsewhere  in  the  region,  Pakistan  struggles  against  an  array 
of  problems  that  hamper  realization  of  its  national  goals.   First 
and  foremost  is  its  historic  antagonistic  relationship  with 
India,  which  is  exacerbated  by  the  long  standing  dispute  over 
Kashmir.   The  Kashmir  dispute  has  the  potential  to  escalate  from 
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border  skirmishes,  a  larger  conflict,  or  even  a  fourth  round  of 
war  that  could  conceivably  include  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Pakistan  must  also  cope  with  widespread  political  corruption, 
human  rights  violations,  rampant  drug  trafficking,  terrorism,  and 
poor  economic  conditions  that  threaten  the  country's  internal 
stability.   Additionally,  protracted  civil  war  in  Afghanistan  has 
plagued  Pakistan  with  a  flood  of  refugees  and  an  additional 
source  of  political  upheaval.   Finally,  competition  over  access 
to  Central  Asian  Republic  markets  has  severely  strained  its 
relations  with  Iran.   Taken  together,  these  vexing,  long-term 
challenges  indicate  that  Pakistan  faces  a  difficult  future. 

Most  significant,  Iraqi  and  Iranian  virulence  exacerbate 
these  other  sources  of  regional  tension.   Iraq  has  a  long- 
standing tradition  of  intimidating  smaller  neighbors  while  Iran 
seeks  hegemony  in  the  Gulf. 

Though  it  lost  more  than  half  of  its  conventional  military 
might  in  the  1991  Gulf  War,  Iraq  has  reorganized  and  streamlined 
its  forces  and  refurbished  its  military  hardware  to  sustain  a 
sizeable  army  and  retain  its  position  as  a  regional  military 
power.   This,  combined  with  Baghdad's  defiance  of  post-war  United 
Nations  Security  Council  resolutions,  alarms  neighboring  states. 
As  the  crisis  of  October  1994  demonstrated,  Iraq  retains  the 
capability  to  mobilize  and  move  large  numbers  of  forces  quickly 
to  threaten  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia.   These  factors  support  the 
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USCENTCOM  contention  that  lifting  UN  sanctions  under  current 
conditions  will  inevitably  lead  to  Iraq's  rearmament. 

In  the  seventeenth  year  of  its  revolution,  Iran  strives  for 
control  of  the  Gulf  while  also  seeking  to  become  leader  of  the 
Islamic  world.   Its  large  oil  reserves,  skillful  engineers  and 
technicians,  and  considerable  population  gives  it  the  potential 
to  achieve  its  hegemonic  ambitions.   Iran  has  extensive  weapons 
development  and  procurement  programs  that  have  led  to  the 
acquisition  of  submarines,  modern  attack  aircraft,  and  anti-ship 
missiles.   Concurrently,  Tehran  has  underwritten  political  and 
religious  extremists  worldwide,  militarized  disputed  islands  in 
the  southern  Arabian  Gulf  and  has  sought  to  torpedo  the  Middle 
East  peace  process. 

Tensions  flowing  from  Iraqi  and  Iranian  mischief,  combined 
with  other  seething  regional  problems,  are  exacerbated  by  the 
proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction.   Iraq  and  Iran  are 
just  two  of  many  nations  worldwide  that  have  been  hard  at  work 
durinq  the  last  few  years  seeking  to  acquire  ballistic  and  cruise 
missiles  and  nuclear,  biological,  and  chemical  weapons.   Their 
quest  has  been  eased  by  the  willingness  of  nations  such  as  North 
Korea,  China,  and  some  former  Soviet  Republics  to  sell  advanced 
weaponry  to  anyone  that  can  afford  them.   Furthermore,  older 
systems  can  be  upgraded  with  purchases  of  "off-the-shelf" 
technology.   Armed  with  such  deadly  weapons,  a  hostile  power  may 
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be  able  to  slaughter  unprotected  civilians,  paralyze  governments 
with  fear  and  indecision,  and  erode  coalition  resolve.  This 
situation  becomes  even  more  alarming  as  potential  foes  continue 
to  harden  and  conceal  command  and  control,  launch,  and  storage 
sites,  making  it  more  difficult  for  U.S.  armed  forces  to  find  and 
strike  them,  should  it  become  necessary. 

USCEMTCOM  ■  THEATER  STRATBGT 

We  at  USCENTCOM  understand  the  nature  of  these  threats  and 
are  able  to  discern  their  capabilities.   We  cannot,  however, 
always  predict  threat  intentions,  specifically  how  and  when  these 
threats  will  endanger  U.S.  interests.   Under  the  circumstances, 
we  must  focus  primarily  on  threat  capabilities  and  devise 
appropriate  countermeasures .   We  must  do  this  in  support  of  a 
mission  defined  by  the  National  Security  Strategy  (NSS),  National 
Military  Strategy  (NMS),  and  Joint  Strategic  Capabilities  Plan 
(JSCP),  which  includes  the  following  elements: 

*  Promote  and  protect  U.S.  interests 

*  Ensure  uninterrupted  access  to  regional  resources 

*  Assist  friendly  states  in  providing  for  their  own  security 
and  contributing  to  the  collective  defense 

*  Deter  attempts  by  hostile  regional  states  to  achieve  geo- 
political gains  by  threat  or  use  of  force 
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Designing  a  theater  strategy  that  satisfies  this  manifold 
mission  is  an  arduous  undertaking.   We  must  operate  over  lines  of 
communication  extending  more  than  7,000  miles  between  the 
continental  United  States  and  the  Gulf.   A  potential  foe  like 
Iraq,  conversely,  is  only  a  few  hours  driving  time  from  Kuwait 
City  and  surrounding  oil  facilities.   Our  operational  plans  must 
account  for  limited  formal  agreements  with  regional  states. 
Associated  operations  and  policies  must  manifest  a  sensitivity  to 
regional  cultures.   All  the  while,  U.S.  forces  must  be  able  to 
defeat  adversaries  ranging  from  insurgents  to  armies,  navies,  and 
air  forces  armed  with  advanced  weaponry.   But  they  must  also  be 
sufficiently  versatile  to  contend  with  terrorists,  narco- 
traffickers,  and  environmental  and  human  disasters.   Finally, 
they  must  be  able  to  do  all  of  these  things  in  some  of  the 
world's  harshest  climates  and  most  rugged  terrain. 

We  at  Central  Command  have  incorporated  these  imperatives 
into  our  operations.   We  are  guided  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
mission  by  a  clear  vision:  to  be   a    flexible  and  versatile   command 
—  trained,    positioned,    and  ready   to  defend  the  Nation' s   vital 
interests ,    promote  peace  and  stability ,    deter  conflict ,    and 
conduct   operations  spanning  the  conflict   continuum;    and  prepared 
to  wage  unrelenting,    simultaneous,   joint   and  combined  operations 
to  achieve  decisive  victory  in  war. 
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In  the  spirit  of  this  vision,  USCENTCOM  carries  out  a 
multifaceted  strategy  to  address  mutual  security  concerns  of  the 
United  States  and  its  regional  partners.   This  strategy  focuses 
on  promoting  peace  and  stability,  deterring  conflict,  limiting 
the  intensity  of  conflict  should  deterrence  fail,  and  prevailing 
in  combat  operations  when  reguired.   It  provides  a  flexible 
approach  to  meeting  the  needs  of  each  subregion  and  is 
particularly  applicable  to  the  Gulf  states.   In  addition,  it 
capitalizes  on  personal  relationships  forged  with  regional 
friends  over  the  years. 

While  retaining  the  capability  to  act  unilaterally  to  defend 
America's  interests,  USCENTCOM  is  guided  by  the  perspective  that 
our  nation's  long-term  goals  are  best  served  by  pursuing 
cooperative  relationships.   These  serve  as  the  basis  for 
establishing  coalitions  and  for  deploying  and  employing  U.S. 
forces  during  crisis.   Achieving  such  partnerships  and  building 
coalitions  is  made  possible  through  a  long-term  and  flexible, 
three-tiered  approach  to  deterring  aggression  and  fighting  if 
deterrence  fails.   The  first  tier,  national  self-defense,  calls 
for  each  nation  to  bear  primary  responsibility  for  its  own 
protection.   During  heightened  regional  tensions  or  hostility, 
friendly  states  would  form  the  second  tier,  collective  defense. 
This  is  reflected  in  the  Gulf  Cooperation  Council's  (GCC) 
Peninsula  Shield  Force.   Finally,  in  the  third  tier,  United 
States  and  other  extra-regional  partners  would  join  to  defeat  a 
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threat  to  the  region.   In  addition  to  deterring  conflict,  this 
three-tiered  approach  and  associated  initiatives  strengthen  links 
between  United  States  and  friendly  regional  militaries  —  links 
that  promote  peace  and  stability. 

These  fundamentals  underpin  a  theater  strategy  comprised  of 
five  core  elements  or  pillars:  (1)  Power  Projection;  (2)  Forward 
Presence;  (3)  Combined  Exercises;  (4)  Security  Assistance;  and 
(5)  Readiness  to  Fight.   Together,  these  five  pillars  and  their 
interrelationships  lay  out  the  major  activities  that  this  Command 
undertakes  to  accomplish  its  mission. 

The  first  pillar,  Power  Projection,  defines  activities  and 
qualities  of  U.S.  armed  forces  that  support  rapid  projection  of 
extra-regional  forces  into  the  Central  Region  and  their  combat 
positioning.   Transporting  these  forces  the  long  distances  to  the 
Central  Region  in  a  timely  fashion,  in  order  to  influence  friends 
and  foes  during  crisis  response  and  to  support  the  build-up  of 
combat  power  during  the  lodgment  phase  of  combat  operations, 
calls  for  aircraft  like  the  C-5  and  C-17  and  ships  like  the 
Roll-On/Roll-Off  transports.   It  also  means  exploiting  our 
nation's  ready  reserve  force  and  inventory  of  modern  civilian  air 
and  merchant  fleets.   Meeting  stringent  deployment  schedules 
entails  access  to  and  exercising  overseas  airfields  and  seaports. 
Reducing  the  window  of  vulnerability  to  friendly  forces  arrayed 
in  defensive  positions  means  drawing  on  the  14  ships  carrying  an 
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Army  brigade  set  of  equipment  afloat,  the  Air  Force's  three 
logistic  ships  carrying  critical  supplies  and  ammunition,  and  the 
Marine  Corps'  Maritime  Prepositioning  Force  (MPF).   This  last 
contingent  consists  of  three  Maritime  Prepositioning  Squadrons 
(MPSRONs),  each  one  able  to  support  a  Marine  Expeditionary  Force 
(Forward)  of  over  17,000  personnel  with  supplies  and  equipment 
for  30  days.   With  these  capabilities,  USCENTCOM  can  quickly  move 
Army  and  Marine  forces  by  air  to  link  up  with  equipment  arriving 
aboard  prepositioned  ships.   Sustaining  U.S.  forces  effectively 
over  long  distances  also  means  acquiring  the  technology  and 
advanced  procedures  that  support  split-based  logistic  operations, 
logistics  over  the  shore,  a  secure  communications  network,  and  an 
advanced,  computerized  total  asset  visibility  capability.   To 
ensure  that  all  activities  are  properly  sequenced  and  priorities 
established,  Central  Command  is  continuing  to  refine  plans, 
review  force  deployment  requirements,  and  clarify  movement 
priorities.   Combined,  these  efforts  reduce  the  formidable  time- 
distance  hurdles  to  projecting  military  force  into  the  region  and 
the  vulnerability  of  our  logistics  infrastructure  to  enemy 
attacks . 

The  second  pillar,  Forward  Presence,  is  the  most  visible 
demonstration  of  U.S.  commitment.   With  few  permanently  assigned 
forces,  and  as  the  only  regional  unified  command  that  is  not 
forward  positioned  in  its  area  of  responsibility,  USCENTCOM 
relies  on  forward  presence  to  deter  conflict,  enhance  access,  and 
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support  the  transition  from  peace  to  war.   This  is  achieved  by 
maintaining  a  balanced  mix  of  air,  land,  sea,  and  special 
operations  forces,  structured  to  provide  lethal  combat  power 
forward  while  minimizing  the  size  of  the  U.S.  footprint  in  the 
region . 

With  its  relatively  small  footprint,  strategic  agility  and 
significant  combat  punch,  naval  forces  are  well  suited  to  meet 
competing  operational  requirements.   Under  the  command  of  U.S. 
Naval  Forces  Central  Command  and  Fifth  Fleet,  our  naval  component 
regularly  includes  a  carrier  battle  group,  an  amphibious  ready 
group,  mine  countermeasure  ships,  and  cruise  missile-equipped 
surface  ships  and  submarines.   In  addition  to  supporting  recent 
operations  in  Kuwait  and  Somalia,  USCENTCOM's  naval  forces  show 
the  flag  daily,  secure  freedom  of  navigation  in  narrow  channels, 
and  stand  ready  to  confront  aggression  with  aircraft  and  missile 
delivered  precision  fires.   They  also  enforce  maritime  intercept 
operations  pursuant  to  UN  sanctions  against  Iraq,  carrying  out 
nearly  23,000  challenges,  more  than  12,000  interceptions,  and 
nearly  10,000  boardings  since  August  1990. 

Naval  amphibious  forces,  the  Amphibious  Ready  Group  (ARG) 
and  its  associated  Marine  Expeditionary  Unit  (Special  Operations 
Capable)  or  MEU(SOC),  provide  a  robust  rapid  response  capability. 
This  was  demonstrated  in  October  1994,  when  ships  of  the  Tripoli 
ARG  arrived  in  the  Northern  Arabian  Gulf,  and  Marines  of  the  15th 
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MEU(SOC)  went  ashore  in  Kuwait  as  Army  forces  arrived  by  air  to 
man  prepositioned  equipment;  in  March  1995,  when  Marines  carried 
out  the  withdrawal  of  UN  forces  from  Somalia;  in  the  Fall  of 
1995,  when  Marines  went  ashore  at  Aqaba*  in  Jordan  and  were 
prepared  to  counter  possible  Iraqi  moves  against  Kuwait;  and  in 
several  other  episodes  where  Marines  stood  ready  to  carry  out 
noncombatant  evacuations  and  other  types  of  operations . 

Complementing  these  naval  forces  is  a  compact  but  lethal 
package  of  Air  Force  aircraft.   The  4404  Air  Wing  (Provisional) 
conducts  Operation  SOUTHERN  WATCH  under  the  command  of  Joint  Task 
Force  Southwest  Asia  (JTF-SWA),  securing  the  skies  over  southern 
Iraq,  carrying  out  operations  to  protect  the  Arabian  Peninsula 
and  preventing  Saddam's  air  forces  from  attacking  Iraqi  Shiites . 
Its  aircraft  have  flown  over  80,000  sorties,  more  than  62,000 
over  southern  Iraq  alone  since  August  1992.   In  addition  to  these 
air  resources,  we  have  recently  begun  deploying  an  Air 
Expeditionary  Force  (AEF)  on  a  periodic  basis.   Comprised  of  a 
combination  of  aircraft  offering  a  capability  roughly  comparable 
to  that  of  a  carrier  air  wing,  the  AEF  further  bolsters  U.S. 
forward  presence. 

Of  particular  value  is  JTF-SWA' s  capability  to  orchestrate 
coalition  air  operations.   This  was  demonstrated  in  both 
Operations  VIGILANT  WARRIOR  and  VIGILANT  SENTINEL,  in  which 
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JTF-SWA  employed  its  advanced  command  and  control  apparatus  to 
pull  together  disparate  land  and  sea-based  aircraft  and  organize 
them  for  combat  operations.   Armed  with  its  potent  mix  of 
reconnaissance,  air-to-air,  air-to-ground,  and  support  aircraft, 
this  forward  deployed  air  package  enhances  regional  defensive 
capabilities,  promotes  rapid  build-up  of  U.S.  air  power  during 
crisis,  and  is  able  to  pummel  attacking  enemy  forces  in  the  first 
hours  of  hostilities. 

Forward  deployed  Patriot  batteries  and  special  operations 
teams  constitute  the  ground  dimension  of  forward  presence.   More 
limited  in  scope  than  forward  positioned  air  and  naval  forces, 
these  units  are,  nonetheless,  an  important  part  of  deterrence. 
Patriot  batteries,  for  example,  can  counter  enemy  ballistic 
missiles  by  safeguarding  key  facilities.   Special  operations 
troops,  meanwhile,  serve  as  an  important  link  in  achieving 
interoperability  with  regional  militaries  and  reducing  the  risk 
of  fratricide. 

Forward  presence  extends  beyond  forward  positioned  forces. 
It  includes  work  being  done  to  emplace  unmanned  command  and 
control  facilities  in  the  region  to  compensate  for  the  absence  of 
a  permanently  established  and  manned  forward  headquarters. 
Another  dimension  is  the  prepositioning  of  equipment  ashore  in 
the  region.   Such  prepositioning  is  a  strategic  linchpin  that 
complements  strategic  lift  and  prepositioned  stocks  afloat.   In 
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addition  to  reducing  time-distance  challenges  and  related  risks 
to  early  deploying  forces,  prepositioning  ashore  cements  the 
coalition  and  strengthens  access  to  regional  states.   In  a 
crisis,  prepositioning 

facilitates  sustainment  of  theater  forces  and  rapid  introduction 
of  mechanized  ground  forces.   These  qualities  further  enhance  the 
deterrent  effect  of  forward  positioned  forces. 

Significant  progress  has  been  made  during  the  last  four 
years  in  concluding  Defense  Cooperation  Agreements  (DCAs)  that 
have  allowed  the  erection  of  storage  sites  throughout  the  region 
for  Air  Force  bare  base  sets  (Harvest  Falcon),  Navy  forward 
logistic  sets,  water  and  fuel  distribution  equipment,  medical 
supplies  and  infrastructure,  support  vehicles  and  equipment,  and 
rations.   A  main  feature  of  this  effort  is  the  prepositioning  of 
an  Army  heavy  brigade  set  of  equipment  (two  armor  battalions  and 
one  mechanized  infantry  battalion)  in  Kuwait.   Substantial 
progress  has  also  been  made  in  placing  a  second  brigade  set  of 
equipment  with  a  division  base  in  Qatar,  with  the  first  battalion 
task  force  being  positioned  this  past  January.   Concepts  are  also 
being  explored  to  position  a  third  brigade  set  elsewhere  in  the 
region.   Completion  of  these  efforts  near  the  end  of  the  decade 
will  provide  a  mechanized  division  set  of  prepositioned  equipment 
ashore  -  greatly  enhancing  U.S.  operational  flexibility  to  deal 
with  the  full  range  of  threats  in  the  region. 
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The  third  pillar,  Combined  Exercises,  enriches  the  other 
elements  of  the  theater  strategy.   Divided  into  three  phases,  our 
exercise  program  mirrors  the  three  tiered  approach  to  regional 
defense.   Phase  I  includes  relatively  small  scale,  bilateral 
activities  that  hone  small  unit  and  individual  combat  skills, 
foster  military-to-military  relationships,  and  broaden  access. 
Using  these  small-scale  operations  as  a  base,  Phase  II  builds 
joint  and  combined  force  capabilities  in  individual  countries 
that  improve  regional  collective  security  and  enhance 
interoperability  among  regional  partners.   Phase  III,  Theater 
Unified  Operations,  is  USCENTCOM's  exercise  end  state  and 
consists  of  periodic  joint  and  combined  exercises  involving 
multiple  regional  militaries.   Such  exercises  offer  a  rigorous 
and  stimulating  training  environment  for  coalition  warfighting. 
Together,  all  three  phases  advance  power  projection,  bolster 
forward  presence,  and  enhance  regional  deterrence. 

USCENTCOM  is  on  track  in  achieving  its  goal  of  generating  a 
combined  warfighting  exercise  capability  with  14  regional  states 
by  2001.   In  FY95,  for  example,  the  Command  conducted  a  total  of 
85  air,  land,  sea,  and  special  operations  exercises.   At  the  same 
time,  these  exercises  reflect  the  Command's  on-going  efforts  to 
reduce  the  high  level  of  U.S.  military  operational  tempo.   We 
have  decreased  the  number  of  small-scale  exercises  and 
streamlined  and  consolidated  others  in  order  to  carry  out  more 
joint  and  multinational  training  activities.   Recent  initiatives 
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in  Bahrain,  Egypt,  Jordan,  Kuwait,  Qatar,  Oman,  Saudi  Arabia, 
United  Arab  Emirates  and  Pakistan  have  improved  basic  war 
fighting  skills  and,  more  importantly,  strengthened  access.   This 
trend  will  continue  with  the  conduct  of  exercises  such  as  BRIGHT 
STAR,  a  biennial  field  training  exercise  conducted  in  Egypt; 
ULTIMATE  RESOLVE,  a' command  post  exercise  conducted  in  various 
Gulf  states  on  an  annual  basis;  and  INTRINSIC  ACTION,  a  joint, 
multinational  field  training  exercise  conducted  in  Kuwait  several 
times  a  year.   During  the  past  year,  we  have  witnessed  continued 
progress  in  the  ground  force  capabilities  of  regional  friends  and 
even  greater  improvements  in  their  air,  naval,  and  special 
operations  capabilities.   We  expect  to  see  even  more  gains  in 
coming  years  as  friendly  regional  militaries  continue  to 
modernize,  acquire  more  experience  working  together  and  with  U.S. 
forces,  and  overcome  the  perennial  hindrances  to  their  own 
military  readiness. 

The  fourth  pillar,  Security  Assistance,  provides  another 
path  for  improving  military  readiness  of  regional  friends, 
training  their  forces,  promoting  interoperability,  gaining 
access,  strengthening  military  to  military  relationships,  and 
increasing  over  time  the  ability  of  states  to  provide  for  their 
individual  and  collective  defense.   It  is  composed  of  four 
elements:  Foreign  Military  Sales,  Foreign  Military  Financing, 
Mobile  Training  and  Technical  assistance  field  teams,  and 
International  Military  Education  and  Training.   Each  of  these 
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activities  support  our  aim  of  putting  regional  defensive 
arrangements  in  place,  while  allowing  the  U.S.  control  over  arms 
transfers . 

Foreign  Military  Sales  (FMS)  in  the  Central  Region  have 
accounted  for  a  large  proportion  of  America's  worldwide  total: 
42  percent  for  FY90-FY95,  with  regional  sales  in  FY95  amounting 
to  $1.75  billion  or  18%  of  the  worldwide  total.   Most  regional 
friends  prefer  U.S.  hardware  and  have  negotiated  for  major 
systems  to  include  F-15  and  F-16  fighters,  Abrams  tanks,  Bradley 
fighting  vehicles,  Patriot  missiles,  and  Apache  helicopters. 
Regional  friends  are  also  purchasing  a  wide  assortment  of 
military  eguipment,  training,  maintenance,  and  follow-on  logistic 
support.   These  sales  are  an  important  part  of  upgrading  regional 
militaries,  boosting  interoperability  among  U.S.  and  local 
forces,  and  are  beneficial  to  American  industry.   This  effort  is 
buttressed  by  a  more  modest  military  funding  program  that 
provides  grants  and  transfers  of  excess  defense  articles  to 
regional  friends.   In  this  way,  we  are  able  to  help  strategically 
important  but  economically  disadvantaged  countries  meet 
legitimate  self-defense  needs  while  broadening  U.S.  access. 

Modern  weapons  alone  do  not  produce  reliable  and  combat 
ready  forces.   Comprehensive  training  is  reguired  to  mold 
skilled,  highly  motivated  soldiers  and  competent  leaders.   To 
this  end,  the  U.S.  depends  on  600-1,500  civilian  contractors  and 
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military  personnel  organized  into  mobile  training  and  technical 
assistance  teams  that  operate  continually  in  the  region.   Through 
these  teams,  we  improve  regional  military  proficiency,  strengthen 
relationships,  and  reinforce  our  forward  presence. 

These  efforts  are  supported  by  the  International  Military 
Education  and  Training  (IMET)  program,  which  enables  regional 
military  members  to  study  and  train  at  American  military 
educational  and  technical  institutions.   The  introduction  of  U.S. 
doctrine  and  training  to  foreign  leaders  and  their  personal 
contact  with   American  military  and  civilian  communities  advance 
long-term  relationships  while  improving  the  technical  skills  of 
foreign  military  leaders.   What's  more,  instruction  on  topics 
such  as  respect  for  fundamental  human  rights  and  civilian  control 
of  the  military  may  promote,  over  time,  responsible  defense 
management  and  democratic  values  in  regional  states. 

The  fifth  and  final  pillar  of  our  theater  strategy, 
Readiness  to  Fight,  ensures  the  battle  staffs  of  USCENTCOM 
headquarters  and  service  components  possess  the  equipment, 
procedures,  and  skills  to  deploy  rapidly  during  crisis  and 
conduct  high  tempo  joint  and  multinational  operations. 

We  achieve  battle  staff  readiness  through  rigorous 
exercises.   In  addition  to  those  that  it  conducts  in  the  region, 
the  Command  engages  in  three  others  in  the  U.S.:   INTERNAL  LOOK, 
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a  command  post  exercise  conducted  biennially  involving  all 
components;  ROVING  SANDS,  a  joint  theater  missile  defense  command 
post  and  field  training  exercise  conducted  biennially;  and  BLUE 
FLAG,  an  air  operations  command  post  exercise  conducted  annually. 
Collectively,  these  exercises  enhance  battle  staff  proficiency  on 
all  combat  functions. 

The  Command's  readiness  also  requires  an  assortment  of 
programs  and  systems  that  allow  it  to  carry  out  military 
operations  in  the  Central  Region  and  support  the  style  of 
fighting  envisioned. 

To  reinforce  the  capabilities  of  our  active  components,  we 
must  exploit  the  fullest  capabilities  of  U.S.  military  reserves. 
Individual  Mobilization  Augmentees  (IMAs),  Army  Guard  and 
reserves,  air  guard  crew  members,  and  Naval  and  Marine  reserves 
are  central  to  the  performance  of  key  staff  functions  such  as  air 
and  sea  lift,  port  opening,  air  operations,  civil  affairs, 
psychological  operations,  and  combat  service  support.   These 
forces  must  be  equipped,  prepared,  and  trained  for  early 
deployment.   Given  the  nature  of  future  threats,  reservists  can 
expect  early  mobilization  durinq  crisis  response. 

Our  intellectual  preparation  for  handling  future  crises 
requires  support  for  our  nation's  individual  service  and  joint 
professional  military  education  (PME)  programs.   The  Army  War 
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College  at  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania;  Air  War  College  and  Air 
Command  and  Staff  College  at  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  Alabama; 
Naval  War  College  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island;  Army  Command  and 
General  Staff  College  at  Ft.  Leavenworth,  Kansas;  Marine  Corps 
Command  and  Staff  College,  and  Marine  Corps  University  at 
Quantico,  Virginia;  and  scores  of  other  educational  and  technical 
training  centers  located  throughout  the  United  States  embody  the 
magnificence  of  the  American  military's  advanced  educational 
infrastructure  —  national  treasures  that  are  the  intellectual 
well-spring  of  America's  armed  forces  and  the  envy  of  other 
nations  around  the  world.   This  professional  education  is  the 
basis  for  an  officer  and  noncommissioned  officer  corps  that 
thinks  creatively,  reasons  critically,  acts  innovatively,  and 
operates  decisively  in  the  face  of  ambiguity  and  uncertainty. 
Our  nation's  success  in  one  military  operation  after  another  is 
testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the  faculties  that  toil  at  these 
institutions;  faculties  that  offer  a  legacy  of  security  to  future 
generations  of  Americans.   No  other  nation  can  replicate  our 
military  educational  system.   Success  on  future  battlefields 
dictates  that  we  remain  resolute  in  maintaining  the  high  guality 
of  our  professional  military  schooling. 

Achieving  military  success  in  the  region  in  the  mid-  and 
long-term  requires  acquisition  of  counters  to  ballistic  and 
cruise  missiles  and  WMD  warheads;  counters  that  devalue  WMD 
warheads  and  make  them  less  attractive  to  hostile  states.   In 
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this  vein,  we  must  field  a  lower  and,  when  ready,  an  upper  tier 
missile  defense  that  will  protect  our  ships,  littoral-based 
forces,  and  critical  facilities,  particularly  in  the  initial 
stages  of  deployment  and  force  buildup.   In  addition,  we  need  a 
highly  mobile  missile  defensive  system  that  can  defend  dispersed, 
rapidly  moving  Army  and  Marine  ground  maneuver  forces  against 
cruise  and  short  range  tactical  ballistic  missiles.   We  must  also 
take  action  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  by  fielding  improved  protective  clothing,  monitoring 
devices,  identification  and  decontamination  capabilities,  and 
vaccines  and  antidotes.   As  the  WMD  threat  evolves,  so  must  our 
forces  and  our  operational  concepts. 

To  facilitate  attack  operations,  we  support  the  fielding  of 
systems  and  precision  munitions  for  all  the  Services  that  support 
target  detection  at  extended  ranges,  compress  sensor-to-shooter 
times,  achieve  synergism  among  weapons,  provide  rapid  battle 
damage  assessment,  and  overwhelm  the  enemy  with  a  cascading, 
continuous,  all-weather,  round-the-clock  pounding  on  the  ground, 
sea,  and  in  the  air. 

Readiness  to  fight  also  means  having  advanced  secure  battle 
management  command,  control,  communications,  computers,  and 
intelligence  architecture  that  support  high  tempo,  integrated 
joint  and  combined  warfare.   Associated  systems  broaden  satellite 
communications,  enhance  tracking  of  unmanned  aerial  vehicles  and 
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missiles,  support  acquisition  and  dissemination  of  accurate 
flight  data  on  enemy  missile  launches,  and  allow  rapid  down 
linking  of  intelligence  to  front  line  forces.   These  advances 
permit  the  services  to  optimize  their  capabilities  in  the  milieu 
in  which  they  fight  -  air,  ground,  and  sea. 

To  overcome  long-standing  impediments  to  countering 
fratricide  during  air,  ground,  and  sea  operations,  we  must 
continue  efforts  to  make  technological  and  procedural  fixes  to 
ensure  friendly  force  identification  in  combat. 

Finally,  readiness  to  fight  means  acquiring  the  modern 
sinews  of  war:  trucks,  water  purification  equipment,  inland 
petroleum  distribution  systems,  Navy  forward  logistic  sites, 
cutting  edge  medical  technology,  new  maintenance  upgrades, 
advanced  storage  techniques,  and  other  innovations  that  sustain 
military  operations  spanninq  the  conflict  continuum. 

Throuqh  USCENTCOM's  Five  Pillar  strategy  and  the  activities 
enshrined,  Central  Command  is  establishing  peacetime 
relationships  and  infrastructure  needed  in  crisis  and  war.   The 
functions  embedded  in  these  pillars  promote  regional  stability, 
assure  access,  and  deter  aggression.   We  also  establish  the 
military  conditions  required  to  limit  the  intensity  of  conflict 
should  deterrence  fail  and,  if  required,  fight  and  win 
decisively. 
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ACHIEVING  DECISIVE  VICTORY 

Activities  undertaken  in  the  context  of  the  Command's  Five 
Pillar  strategy  position  USCENTCOM  to  transition  smoothly  and 
seamlessly  from  peace  to  war.   It  does  this  in  an  environment 
characterized  by  a  diversity  of  threats.   As  has  been  described, 
we  know  the  nature  of  these  threats  and  understand  their 
capabilities,  but  cannot  always  predict  intentions.   USCENTCOM' s 
theater  strategy  reflects  these  precepts  and  offers  an  azimuth 
for  achieving  success.   With  this  in  mind,  several  points  should 
be  emphasized: 

First,  we  know  that  the  threats  looming  in  the  shadows  span 
the  continuum:   from  criminal  organizations,  terrorists,  and 
insurgents  on  the  low  end,  to  well  armed,  mechanized  formations, 
backed-up  by  ballistic  missiles  and  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
on  the  high  end.   And  America's  armed  forces  must  be  ready  to 
contend  with  them  all. 

Second,  we  need  to  understand  that  reassuring  friends  and 
allies,  deterring  conflict,  and  fighting  are  part  of  a  continuum. 
We  deter  by  convincing  would-be  aggressors  that  the  risks  of 
going  to  war  are  unacceptably  high.   Conveying  this  message  has 
taken  on  even  more  importance  as  likely  adversaries  pursue  and 
acquire  weapons  of  mass  destruction.   We  achieve  this  deterrence 
by  organizing,  equipping,  and  exercising  premier  joint  and 
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combined  forces;  having  the  national  will  to  use  them;  and 
communicating  that  resolve  to  adversaries.   In  this  context,  each 
of  the  Services  must  be  of  sufficient  size  to  simultaneously 
deter  and  fight,  carry  out  peacetime  operational  commitments, 
maintain  readiness,  and  sustain  first  rate  military  educational 
institutions  and  training  programs.   These  are  the  ingredients  of 
credible  deterrence.   Credible  deterrence,  in  turn,  creates 
conditions  for  peacetime  engagement,  which  promotes  regional 
stability. 

Third,  we  must  focus  on  winning  mid-  to  high-intensity  war. 
We  acknowledge  the  diverse  threats  endemic  to  the  Central  Region 
call  for  specially  tailored  packages  of  military  capabilities. 
We  recognize  we  must  fashion  rules  of  engagement  consistent  with 
the  situation.   We  understand  weapons  and  technigues  appropriate 
for  mid-intensity  war  may  not  be  relevant  in  operations  other 
than  war.   Still,  organizations,  leaders,  and  service  personnel 
that  can  successfully  prosecute  the  demands  of  fighting  in  mid- 
and  high-intensity  war  will  possess  the  discipline,  flexibility, 
and  skills  reguired  to  handle  other  missions  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  conflict  continuum  after  undergoing  a  brief  period  of  focused 
training. 

Fourth,  we  must  capitalize  on  U.S.  advantages  in  technology, 
weapons,  leadership,  and  guality  people  to  reduce  risks  to  U.S. 
and  coalition  forces.   Our  military  forces  must  take  advantage  of 
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the  complementary  capabilities  found  within  each  of  the  Services 
to  cover  vast  distances;  strike  at  enemy  weaknesses;  launch 
unrelenting  precision  deep  strikes  against  the  enemy's  military, 
industrial,  and  information  infrastructure;  conduct  continuous, 
all-weather  joint  and  combined  operations;  and  simultaneously 
assault  tactical,  operational,  and  strategic  objectives.   The 
speed,  precision  and  flexibility  associated  with  such  operations 
reguire  that  commanders  exploit  the  advantages  of  the  entire 
battle  space,  maximizing  the  benefits  derived  from  each  service. 

Fifth,  we  ensure  that  USCENTCOM's  operational  plans, 
policies,  and  procedures  build  on  the  Command's  peacetime 
activities  to  address  the  exigencies  associated  with  single  and 
dual  major  regional  contingencies  and  military  operations  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  conflict  continuum.   With  peacetime  partnerships 
providing  a  foundation,  we  have  the  means  to  forge  coalitions  and 
integrate  the  military  capabilities  of  all  parties  to  confront 
regional  aggressors.   As  tensions  heighten,  we  rely  on  the  three- 
tiered  defensive  arrangement  established  in  peacetime  to  elicit 
regional  support  for  coalition  operations  and  create  the  military 
structures  needed  to  defeat  the  enemy. 

Sixth,  we  pursue  operational  concepts  that  envision  rapid 
buildup  of  U.S.  and  coalition  combat  power  during  crisis  and  the 
conduct  of  high  tempo,  joint  and  combined  operations  to  achieve 
decisive  victory.   Given  early  warning  and  early  deployment 
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decisions,  USCENTCOM  will  stand  ready  to  initiate  a  series  of 
flexible  deterrent  options  in  cooperation  with  regional  partners 
to  send  a  clear  signal  of  resolve  to  aggressors.   If  these 
measures  prove  inadequate,  USCENTCOM,  wi£h  coalition  support, 
will  continue  to  deploy  air,  sea,  and  ground  forces  to  defend 
against  attackers.   If  such  actions  fail  to  blunt  enemy  action, 
the  Command  will  deploy  additional  forces  and  launch  a  joint  and 
combined  offensive  to  overwhelm  the  enemy  rapidly  to  restore 
regional  stability. 

Seventh,  we  must  understand  that  the  best  tactics  will  not 
compensate  for  a  flawed  operational  strategy.   Similarly, 
technological  advances,  new  weapons,  and  more  precise  munitions 
will  not  guarantee  tactical  or  strategic  success.   Armed  with  a 
cleverly  crafted  operational  strategy,  with  clearly  defined  end 
states,  we  can  employ  good  tactics  to  deliver  victory.   In  such  a 
setting,  modern  technology  provides  superb  tools  to  assure 
victory  most  effectively. 

Eighth,  we  can  expect  that,  over  time,  likely  foes  will 
develop  countermeasures  to  our  weapons.   We  can't  re-fight  the 
last  war.   We  must  learn  from  our  mistakes.   We  can  expect  the 
enemy  to  learn  from  his  and  go  to  school  on  us.   We  cannot  put 
all  of  our  technological  capabilities  in  one  basket.   The 
historic  roles  and  missions  of  our  armed  services  afford  splendid 
complementary  capabilities  that  should  not  be  discarded.   At  the 
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same  time,  we  should  also  build  on  our  successes  and  change 
accordingly. 

Ninth,  we  must  recognize  that  U.S.  forces  cannot  escape  the 
fog  and  friction  of  war.   Access  to  regional  states  might  be 
thwarted  by  operational  situation  or  political  considerations. 
Cloud  cover  may  obscure  targets.   Carriers  might  be  out  of 
position.   Missile  defenses  may  not  be  leak  proof.   Logistic 
shortfalls  might  slow  down  operations.   We  must  pursue  an 
operational  strategy  during  crisis  that  most  effectively  uses 
available  resources  and  offers  maximum  flexibility  to  assure 
success . 

Tenth,  we  must  consider  the  implications  of  our  nation's 
reliance  on  power  projection  to  deliver  a  strategic  punch  to 
defend  our  interests.   We  must  stay  on  track  purchasing  the  air 
and  sea  lift  and  associated  equipment.   We  must  see  through  the 
prepositioning  of  equipment  afloat  and  ashore.   We  must  do  all  of 
these  things  in  order  to  be  able  to  move  our  forces  to  the  region 
in  a  timely  fashion. 

Eleventh  and  lastly,  we  must  recognize  that  in  the  end,  our 
triumph  in  a  future  conflict  will  hinge,  as  it  always  has,  on  the 
proficiency  and  professionalism  of  our  tactical  organizations; 
the  skill,  courage,  and  sacrifice  of  our  fighting  men  and  women; 
and  leaders  who  are  professionally  and  technically  competent, 
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possess  an  impeccable  code  of  ethics,  and  practice  "out-front" 
leadership,  always.   Our  service  men  and  women  are  our  nation's 
security  against  an  uncertain  and  perilous  future.   Maintaining 
the  guality  and  morale  of  these  service  men  and  women  reguires  a 
supportive  public  and  sustainment  of  a  healthy  package 
of  pay  and  compensation,  medical  care,  retirement,  and  family 
support  —  all  of  which  ensures  a  satisfying  standard  of  living. 

These  thoughts  are  embedded  in  USCENTCOM's  vision,  are 
captured  in  the  activities  undertaken  in  our  Five  Pillar 
strategy,  and  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  Command's  input  to  the 
individual  services  and  joint  staff. 

KEY  ENABLING  REQUIREMENTS 

Pivotal  to  USCENTCOM's  ability  to  respond  to  regional 
threats  and  carry  out  its  theater  strategy  is  Congress's  support 
for  the  President's  Budget.   The  most  critical  elements  of  this 
include:   (1)  prepositioning,  (2)  theater  missile  defense, 
(3)  strategic  lift,  (4)  improved  stand-off  strike  capabilities, 
(5)  improvements  in  command,  control,  communications,  computers, 
and  intelligence,  (CI)  infrastructure,  (6)  enhancements  to 
airborne  reconnaissance,  (7)  WMD  protective  measures,  and 
(8)  International  Military  Education  and  Training  &  Foreign 
Military  Financing. 
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Prepositioninq 

Prepositioning  of  equipment  ashore  and  afloat  in  the  region 
remains  a  top  priority  for  Central  Command.   As  demonstrated  in 
Operation  VIGILANT  WARRIOR  in  October  1994  and  during  Operation 
VIGILANT  SENTINEL  in  September  1995,  prepositioning  accommodates 
rapid  deployment  of  forces  to  the  region  during  crisis  response 
and  their  subsequent  sustainment.   Prepositioning  ashore  is 
particularly  important.   This  view  is  disputed  by  some  who 
contend  that  the  best  way  to  shield  American  military  hardware 
from  regional  dangers,  particularly  the  evolving  WMD  threat,  is 
to  minimize  prepositioning  ashore  by  prepositioning  more 
equipment  afloat  or  by  relying  on  more  force  projection  from  the 
continental  United  States.   Such  approaches,  however, 
inadequately  support  our  theater  strategic  aims.   Prepositioning 
ashore  does  far  more  than  place  critical  weapons,  equipment,  and 
supplies  in  the  region.   It  "cements"  the  coalition  and  links 
regional  partners  together  to  meet  mutual  security  requirements. 
This,  in  turn,  advances  regional  access,  encourages  peacetime 
engagement,  and  offers  continuous  deterrence.   Finally,  during 
the  transition  to  war,  the  ashore  brigade  set  supports  more  rapid 
closure  of  the  force. 

Having  completed  the  fielding  of  a  brigade  set  of  equipment 
in  Kuwait,  we  are  pressing  forward  to  establish  a  second  brigade 
set  with  a  division  base  in  Qatar.   This  second  set  of  equipment 
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will  dramatically  increase  our  military  capability  in  the  region, 
adding  flexibility  and  the  reguisite  firepower  and  command  and 
control  during  the  first  days  of  a  military  operation.   Qatar  has 
provided  the  land  and  services  reguired  to  beddown  the  second 
brigade  set  and  is  supportive  of  the  strategic  basis  for  the 
program.   With  the  first  phase  of  our  military  construction 
(MILCON)  reguirements  funded,  we  need  your  support  to  complete 
the  remainder  of  the  storage  site.   We  also  need  support  in  our 
efforts  to  preposition  a  third  brigade  set  of  eguipment  ashore  in 
the  region.   With  this  third  set,  the  U.S.  will  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  having  a  full  division  worth  of  eguipment 
prepositioned  ashore  early  in  the  next  century  —  a  clear  signal 
of  American  resolve  to  confront  future  threats. 

Theater  Missile  Defense 

The  proliferation  of  ballistic  missiles  and  technology 
related  to  the  development  of  nuclear,  biological,  and  chemical 
weapons  prescribes  the  need  for  an  advanced  theater  missile 
defense  architecture.   Emphasis  must  be  placed  on  establishing 
a  "multilayered"  missile  defense  over  the  next  ten  years  that 
handles  lower  and  upper  tier  reguirements  on  land  and  sea.   In 
addition,  we  need  to  guickly  field  a  highly  mobile  missile 
defense  to  be  positioned  well  forward  to  protect  dispersed, 
rapidly  moving  Army  and  Marine  ground  forces.   This  last  system 
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must  also  be  able  to  defend  against  cruise  and  short  range 
tactical  ballistic  missiles. 

Success  in  these  efforts  hinges  on  enhancements  to  theater 
missile  defense  (TMD)  fused  awareness.   This  assures  effective 
flow  of  information  among  intelligence  assets,  decision  making 
facilities,  warning  systems,  and  attack  means. 

Strategic  Lift 

Strategic  lift  is  essential  to  the  implementation  of 
USCENTCOM's  strategy.   The  Central  Region's  distance  from  the 
continental  U.S.  and  America's  relatively  small  forward  presence 
results  in  dependence  on  a  modern  fleet  of  aircraft  and  ships 
that  can  guickly  move  forces  and  supplies  in  support  of 
contingencies.   This  has  been  demonstrated  repeatedly,  most 
recently  in  Somalia  and  the  Gulf. 

Operation  VIGILANT  WARRIOR  saw  the  first  operational  use  of 
both  the  C-17  and  the  Army  Prepositioning  Afloat,  and  both 
programs  met  our  expectations .   We  need  your  continued  support 
for  the  C-17,  Large  Medium-Speed  Roll-On/Roll-Off  ships  (RO/RO), 
and  RO/RO  upgrade  to  the  Army  prepositioned  equipment  afloat.   In 
addition,  we  must  continue  to  fund  enhancements  to  the  Ready 
Reserve  Fleet,  Maritime  Prepositioning  Force,  and  Fast  Sealift 
Ship  maintenance  program.   Other  requirements  include  support  for 
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total  asset  visibility,  logistics  over  the  shore,  and  strategic 
aeromedical  evacuation.   Together,  these  systems  will  ensure  that 
the  U.S.  can  meet  demanding  deployment  schedules  during  crisis 
response.  * 

Improved  Air,  Ground,  and  Sea  Strike  Capabilities 

Conducting  the  high  tempo  joint  and  combined  operations 
envisioned  for  the  Central  Region  and  defeating  ballistic 
missiles  and  weapons  of  mass  destruction  reguires  improvements  in 
air,  ground,  and  sea  strike  capabilities.   Improvements  to 
current  aerial  resources,  procurement  of  multi-role/advanced 
systems,  and  acguisition  of  associated  precision  guided  munitions 
are  integral  to  this  effort.   In  addition  to  assuring  air 
superiority,  such  capabilities  will  allow  the  command  to  attack 
an  array  of  critical  targets,  including  hardened  command  and 
control  headguarters  and  storage  sites.   On  the  ground, 
modernization  of  field  artillery,  fielding  of  eguipment 
supporting  digitization  of  systems,  and  procurement  of  a  new 
family  of  long-range,  smart  munitions  offer  tactical  commanders 
the  ability  to  strike  high  priority  targets  guickly  and 
accurately.   At  sea,  we  need  to  enhance  fire  support  and  obtain 
the  next  generation  of  long  range  cruise  missiles.   Your  support 
for  these  improvements  and  others  proposed  by  the  Services  will 
allow  USCENTCOM  to  leverage  American  technological  advantages  in 
long-range,  precision  munitions  to  mitigate  the  friction  and  fog 
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of  war  to  counter  a  broad  range  of  threats.   It  also  enhances  the 
Command's  ability  to  defeat  future  enemy  ballistic  missiles  and 
WMD  capabilities  through  a  multifaceted  approach  combining 
passive  and  active  defensive  measures  with  a  robust  attack 
capability. 

Improvements  in  Command,  Control,  Communications,  Computers,  and 
Intelligence  (CI)  Infrastructure 

The  limited  communications  infrastructure  in  the  USCENTCOM 
area  of  responsibility  and  the  Command's  positioning  in  the 
continental  U.S.  create  significant  command,  control, 
communications,  computers,  and  intelligence  (CI)  challenges.   We 
need  a  C  I  architecture  that  allows  us  to  effectively  and 
securely  gather,  process,  distribute  and  display  on  demand,  in 
real  and  near-real  time,  information  of  all  types  and  all 
classifications  to  users  at  all  decision  making  levels,  whether 
we  are  providing  command  and  control  for  a  Joint  Task  Force  from 
the  continental  U.S.,  while  enroute  to  the  region,  or  fully 
deployed  for  a  Major  Regional  Contingency.   The  timely  delivery 
of  high  quality,  pertinent  intelligence  to  the  commander  in  the 
field  is  central  to  military  success. 

Satellite  communications  are  particularly  important  to 
these  efforts,  offering  vital  strategic  and  tactical  capabilities 
that  extend  between  the  continental  U.S.  and  the  theater.   It  is 
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through  the  nation's  robust  satellite  infrastructure  that  we  are 
able  to  achieve  marked  improvements  in  communications, 
intelligence,  warning,  positioning,  and  meteorology;  all  of  which 
are  essential  to  leveraging  U.S.  advantages  in  weaponry. 

It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  the  level  of  network 
connectivity  needed  to  implement  this  C  I  infrastructure 
introduces  new  vulnerabilities.   Threats  ranging  from  foreign 
intelligence  services  to  terrorists  and  criminal  elements  are 
capable  of  disrupting  our  systems.   We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  new 
era  of  information  warfare  that  reguires  an  enhanced  systems 
security  posture.   In  the  past,  we  secured  classified  traffic 
using  dedicated  circuits  and  specially  designated  computers. 
Today,  resource  constraints  demand  that  we  optimize  the 
capabilities  of  distributed  network  systems.   We  must  improve  on 
our  ability  to  manage  data  of  all  security  levels  over  common 
public-switched  networks.   In  this  context,  the  DoD  Multi-Level 
Information  System  Security  Initiative  (MISSI),  which  is  linked 
to  enhancements  in  commercial  technology,  shows  great  promise  in 
evolving  our  security  solutions. 

Finally,  it  is  essential  that  the  USCENTCOM  Joint 
Intelligence  Center  planned  growth  through  FY97  be  fully 
supported  for  us  to  meet  the  full  range  of  intelligence 
reguirements  for  warfighting  and  the  overall  DoD  Intelligence 
Production  Program. 
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Enhancements  to  Airborne  Reconnaissance 

USCENTCOM's  ability  to  continuously  monitor  and  assess 
threat  activities  is  an  essential  element  of  early  warning  of 
impending  conflict.   While  space-based  systems  are  crucial  to 
this  effort,  not  all  needs  can  be  met  with  satellite  systems. 
Conseguently,  they  must  be  augmented  by  airborne  reconnaissance 
systems  that  are  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  theater 
commander.   Such  assets  offer  a  near  real-time  snapshot  of 
events.   When  combined  with  sound  analysis  and  effective 
dissemination,  this  intelligence  picture  facilitates  speedy 
judgements  concerning  ambiguous  and  unambiguous  indicators  of 
hostilities  and  identification  of  events  having  mid-  and  long- 
term  strategic  significance. 

WMD  Protective  Measures 

Given  the  mid-  and  long-term  nuclear,  biological,  and 
chemical  dangers,  we  must  take  action  now  to  limit  the 
vulnerability  of  our  forces.   This  includes  funding  for  and 
stockpiling  of  upgraded  protective  clothing,  antidotes  and 
vaccines,  medical  supplies,  and  monitoring  and  detection 
eguipment . 
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International  Military  Education  and  Foreign  Military  Financing 

The  U.S.  has  benefited  enormously  from  investments  made  over 
the  years  in  the  International  Military  Education  and  Training 
(IMET)  program  and  Foreign  Military  Financing  (FMF).   These 
programs  have  provided  the  U.S.  government  opportunities  to 
assist  friendly  states  in  meeting  legitimate  self-defense  needs, 
gain  access,  deter  conflict,  and  promote  stability  and  democratic 
ideals.   By  promoting  respect  for  human  rights,  civilian  control 
of  the  military,  and  democratic  ideals,  while  enhancing  self- 
defense  capabilities,  we  reduce  instability  that  produces 
regional  conflicts  and  the  associated  need  to  commit  forces  to 
protect  U.S.  national  interests  in  the  future. 

CONCLUSION 

The  United  States  is  at  an  historic  crossroads  where  it  has 
the  chance  to  reshape  the  shifting  strategic  landscape  in  the 
Central  Region  and  end  the  bloody  cycle  of  war  and  misery. 
Americans  must  remain  resolute  in  confronting  opponents  of 
stability  and  spoilers  of  peace. 

We  at  Central  Command  stand  ready  to  meet  these  challenges. 
Since  the  end  of  the  1991  Gulf  War,  we  have  experienced 
remarkable  success  in  securing  the  nation's  vital  interests  in 
the  Central  Region,  while  progressing  toward  realization  of i long- 
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term  regional  aims.   We  pay  tribute  to  the  magnificent  work  of 
our  service  men  and  women.   Time  and  again,  they  have  overcome 
adversity  to  achieve  first-rate  results,  conducting  combat 
operations,  enforcing  UN  resolutions,  delivering  humanitarian 
relief,  participating  in  combined  exercises,  establishing  close 
relations  with  regional  friends,  negotiating  basing  and  host 
nation  support  agreements,  and  devising  processes  and 
organizations  needed  to  implement  the  theater  strategy  in  peace 
and  war. 

Our  mission  and  vision  are  clear.   Success  reguires  that 
USCENTCOM  be  a  flexible  and  versatile  organization.   We  are 
confident  that  Central  Command's  Five  Pillar  strategy  and 
associated  activities  provide  a  sound  path  for  preserving  U.S. 
interests  in  this  important  and  volatile  part  of  the  world.   We 
look  forward  to  working  with  each  of  the  military  services, 
Department  of  Defense,  and  members  of  Congress  in  the  coming 
months  to  realize  our  nation's  goals  in  the  Central  Region. 
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REGIONAL  RELATIONSHIPS 

Mr.  Young.  As  you  went  through  your  statement,  I  just  sat  here 
thinking  about  what  an  awesome  responsibility  you  and  your  com- 
mand have  in  this  part  of  the  world,  which  is,  of  course,  important 
to  the  entire  world. 

I  want  to  ask  you,  first,  what  is  the  status  of  our  relationships 
with  the  good  partnerships  and  alliances  we  created  during  the 
Gulf  War?  Is  it  good,  better  or  best? 

General  Peay.  I  think  it  is  best.  The  entire  culture  out  there  is 
very,  very  sophisticated. 

But  when  you  talk  to  all  of  the  leaders — and  this  past  year  and 
a  half  I  perhaps  have  met  with  all  of  the  leaders — from  presidents, 
emirs  and  kings — several  times.  There  is  no  question  at  their  level 
there  is  great  friendship  with  out  country. 

They  recognize  that  the  short-term  requirement  is  Iraq;  very, 
very  concerned  on  the  long-term  requirements  for  an  aggressive 
Iran.  They  have  to  balance  that  with  their  own  constituencies,  very 
much  like  in  our  country  and  in  our  political  process;  but,  at  the 
end  of  the  day,  the  relationships  are  very,  very  good. 

We  have  no  formal  treaties  like  NATO,  and  we  never  will.  We 
have  a  series  of  defense  cooperation  agreements  that  are  growing 
and  more  yet  to  come.  These  things  are  done  very,  very  silently. 

As  we  try  in  Central  Command  to  grow  through  a  25-year  period 
where  we  will  continue  to  grow  relationships,  and  allow  their  lead- 
ers, in  my  view,  to  become  more  western  in  their  approach.  Many 
of  their  officers  today  who  have  attended  Quantico  and  Leaven- 
worth and  our  other  schools  will  clearly  be  the  leaders,  not  only 
military;  but  political  leaders,  throughout  this  next  quarter  of  a 
century.  They  will  be  very,  very  close  to  us. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  we  can  remain  involved  in  the  region  dur- 
ing this  very  crucial  period  of  time  and  allow  them  to  westernize, 
to  a  degree,  those  societies,  then  we  can  grow  closer  together  in  the 
long  run.  This  is  a  long-term  process.  It  requires  great  patience  on 
our  part. 

There  is  no  question  there  are  frustrations  dealing  with  these 
cultures,  but  I  think  at  the  end  of  the  day  by  far  the  preponderance 
are  solidly  in  our  court,  and  we  just  have  a  very  long-term  process 
we  have  to  work  through. 

Mr.  Young.  During  the  Gulf  War,  Mr.  Murtha  took  the  sub- 
committee, most  of  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  to  the  the- 
ater. One  of  the  interesting  meetings  that  we  had  was  with  the 
Emir  of  Bahrain.  He  was  very,  very  friendly  toward  the  United 
States  and  even  suggested  he  would  like  to  have  a  permanent  U.S. 
establishment  there. 

Has  Bahrain  come  under  some  terrorist  activities  which  they 
hadn't  experienced  before?  Is  that  just  the  growth  and  expansion 
of  terrorism  or  is  that  because  of  its  strong  relationship  with  the 
United  States?  How  would  you  explain  what  is  happening  there? 

General  Peay.  It  is  a  little  bit  of  all  that,  sir.  A  small  minority 
of  Shi'ites  are  causing  some  of  the  challenges.  .  Very  posi- 
tively, though,  both  the  Emir  as  well  as  his  son  are  very  happy 
with  our  Fifth  Fleet  that  is  stationed  there.  We  have  a  terrific  Am- 
bassador, Ambassador  David  Ransom,  as  well  as  Admiral  Scott 
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Redd  that  are  integrated  in  everything  that  goes  on  in  that  society. 
Minister  of  Defense  and  Chief  of  their  Armed  Forces  Khalifa  and 
myself  are  very  close  friends.  We  have  done  some  very  good  mod- 
ernization with  his  forces  over  the  past  couple  of  years,  and  I  think 
the  long-range  things  are  solid. 

Now,  that  is  not  to  say  there  will,  not  continue  to  be  these 
uprisings  that  we  do  have  to  pay  attention  to.  So  today,  for  in- 
stance, we  have  taken  extraordinary  measures  with  our  service 
men  and  women  that  are  living  in  hotel  kinds  of  arrangements 
over  there.  We  have  tried  to  increase  the  distances  around  those 
facilities  so  that  we  will  not  have  another  Beirut  kind  of  a  chal- 
lenge on  our  hands.  That  is  not  to  say  you  could  not,  but  we  have 
tried  to  work  that  problem. 

So  we  are  going  to  continue  to  see  uprisings  and  concerns  there 
depicting  instability,  but  I  don't  see  it  as  a  case  that  will  topple 

that  leadership. .  Not  only  that,  I  would  say  that  Bahrain  is 

a  financial  leader  known  for  its  financial  management  and  those 
kinds  of  operations  throughout  the  region,  and  so  you  are  going  to 
have  that  tie-in  across  many  other  countries  today  as  they  conduct 
their  economic  operations. 

THEATER  MISSILE  DEFENSE 

Mr.  Young.  During  the  Gulf  War,  that  part  of  the  world  proved 
the  value  of  having  theater  missile  defense  systems.  As  much  good 
press  as  the  Patriot  got,  most  everybody  believes  there  is  a  lot  lack- 
ing in  what  the  Patriot  can  do,  whether  we  are  talking  about  the 
Patriot  or  PAC  III.  How  do  you  see  our  relative  position  today 
against  the  need  to  defend  against  theater  missiles?  Are  we  doing 
enough?  Are  we  moving  quickly  enough? 

General  Peay.  Well,  the  whole  proliferation  of  ballistic  missiles, 
which  in  short  order,  less  than  a  decade,  could  have  a  nuclear  com- 
ponent to  that  and  certainly  today  has  a  major  biological  and  chem- 
ical component  of  that  in  terms  of  threat  missile  weaponization,  is 

a  major,  major  threat  in  the  region  today. .  It  is  an  area  that 

I  am  very  frustrated  in.  Back  in  my  time,  when  I  was  the  Oper- 
ations Deputy  in  the  Army,  the  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  in  the  Army, 
and  now  almost  two  years  in  this  job,  I  have  hammered  home  the 
need  for  a  multilayered  capability  of  air  defense.  I  certainly  under- 
stand the  challenges  of  budgeting,  but  I  think  this  is  the  essential 
piece  that  we  have  got  to  fix  as  you  face  the  threat  now  and  as  we 
go  through  this  next  decade. 

My  frustration  has  been  not  only  that  I  don't  think  we  have 
properly  adapted  to  that  threat  in  terms  of  the  multilayer  require- 
ment— and  I  will  discuss  that  in  a  minute,  but  that  we  have  also 
pushed  that  requirement  to  the  right,  some  of  that  caused  by  the 
Services  going  at  each  other  on  roles  and  missions — and  that  par- 
ticular debate  that  we  had  to  go  through — some  of  it  caused  by 
downsizing  and  trying  to  make  the  best  use  of  defense  dollars  and 
come  up  with  what  I  call  a  silver  bullet.  And  I  don't  think  there 
is  a  silver  bullet  to  theater  missile  defense.  I  think  it  must  be  mul- 
tilayered. 

So  I  have  tried,  sir,  to  stay  out  of  picking  a  specific  system  or 
systems  that  we  ought  to  procure  but  rather  try  to  put  the  require- 
ments on  the  joint  staff  through  the  Joint  Requirements  Oper- 
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ations  Council — JROC  process  and  in  my  own  letters  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

I  believe  we  need  a  lower  tier  capability.  Now,  I  am  not  saying 
that  has  to  be  Corps  SAM  or  MEADs.  It  can  be  some  other  deriva- 
tive. But  we  must  acquire  a  lower  capability  that  has  mobility  asso- 
ciated with  it. . 

We  have  always  said  I  think,  as  a  hallmark  of  what  we  have 
done  in  defense,  is  at  the  end  of  the  day  we  provide  systems  that 
let  our  youngsters  protect  themselves  when  all  the  central  kinds  of 
systems  break  down.  So  lower  tier  is  important  to  Army  and  Ma- 
rine forces,  and  that  has  languished  now  for  years  in  this  business 
as  we  have  tried  to  accommodate  for  the  reasons  I  mentioned. 

Secondly,  I  think  you  need  an  upper  tier  piece;  and,  in  the  short 
run,  I  think  we  have  got  to  exploit  PAC  III,  improve  the  Patriot 
system,  improve  that  and  bring  it  on  in  greater  numbers — because 
the  technology  is  there  now — and  proliferate  that  as  a  way  to  try 
to  get  at  that  threat. 

That  is  clearly  an  enhancer,  and  we  should  do  that,  but  that  is 
not  enough.  We  need  to  bring  on  THAAD  as  well  as,  in  my  view, 
a  derivative  of  Navy  Upper  tier. 

I  don't  know  if  it  is  THAAD  or  Navy  upper  tier  or  maybe  it  could 
be  a  common  missile,  but  we  need  a  high  altitude  piece  that  would 
allow  the  Navy  to  protect  itself  but  will,  at  the  same  time,  give  a 
capability  for  our  forces  ashore  that  have  got  to  protect  large,  large 
areas,  not  only  on  the  littoral  but  further  inward,  where  Army 
forces  have  to  go. 

You  also  may  never  have  a  Navy  ship  staying  there  all  the  time. 
Just  today,  the  13th,  we  are  moving  the  Nimitz  carrier  group  out 
of  the  Gulf,  understandably  headed  toward  Taiwan,  a  national  deci- 
sion, which  I  support.  But  if  that  Navy  upper  tier  were  to  go  with 
it,  which  it  would,  then  you  have  left  those  forces  unprotected  back 
on  land. 

So  I  have  argued  strongly  for  complimentary  capabilities  of  all 
services,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  in  our  defense  establishment  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  come  up  with  a  common  missile  or  a  common 
chassis  or  something  of  that  nature  that  we  could  put  that  capa- 
bility in  several  places.  If  we  can't  come  up  with  that  common  chas- 
sis, then  I  would  recommend  we  buy  out  those  four  capabilities 
quickly.  Because  I  think  that  is  the  threat  of  the  future,  and  I 
think  it  is  on  top  of  us  now,  and  my  frustration  is  we  continue  to 
kick  it  to  the  right. 

Mr.  Young.  Well,  you  should  be  happy  to  see  the  strong  empha- 
sis being  placed  on  this  whole  issue  by  the  Congress.  We  tried  last 
year  and  didn't  do  as  well  as  we  wanted.  We  are  going  to  try  again. 

One  more  think  before  I  yield  to  Mr.  Murtha. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  one  point. 

Mr.  Young.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Dicks.  CORPS  SAM.  Has  CORPS  SAM  been  pushed  to  the 
right,  too? 

General  Peay.  Sir,  from  my  understanding . 

Some  of  that  problem  I  think  is  because  it  has  gone  offshore.  I 
think  the  discussion  is  in  doing  an  international  program,  and  I  am 
no  sure  where  it  all  is  except  it  is  just  kind  of  laying  there. 
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UNFUNDED  PRIORITIES 

Mr.  YOUNG.  General,  I  was  interested  in  the  comment  you  made 
about  the  priority  list  that  you  submitted.  We  would  like  to  see  the 
list  of  your  priorities  that  didn't  make  it  in  the  President's  budget 
request.  We  would  like  to  see  that  because  there  are  many  of  us 
not  satisfied  with  the  President's  budget  request.  We  think  it  is  to- 
tally inadequate,  and  if  we  do  make  adds  we  would  like  to  make 
adds  where  they  are  really  needed  as  seen  by  people  like  yourself. 

So  if  you  would  be  willing  to  let  us  work  with  you  and  your  staff, 
to  get  some  of  those  items,  I  would  like  to  put  them  on  our  list  of 
things  we  would  like  to  do,  if  we  can. 

General  Peay.  Yes,  sir,  I  don't  think  there  is  any  problems  with 
any  CINC  providing  his  Integrated  Priority  List.  The  challenge  I 
think,  sir,  is  that  I  am  rather  sure  that  many  of  these  things  on 
the  list  are  addressed — the  problem  is  the  magnitude  of  the  indi- 
vidual numbers,  perhaps.  That  is  where  probably  the  difference  is. 

Mr  Young.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Murtha 

UNIFIED  COMMAND  PLAN 

Mr.  Murtha.  General  Peay,  I  am  looking  at  your  strategic  area 
of  responsibility,  and  I  remember  going  over  to  Beirut  the  day  after 
the  bombing  with  General  Kelley.  We  looked  at  the  maps  on  the 
way  over  and  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  location  and  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  each  of  these  areas  and  asked  them  to  tell  me  why 
they  set  it  up  this  way. 

For  instance,  Lebanon  was  on  the  very  edge  of  the  European 
Command — EUCOM  and  I  guess  it  still  is.  It  hasn't  been  changed. 
That  is  not  actually  your  strategic  area.  Lebanon  is  still  in 
EUCOM. 

General  Peay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Yes,  But  I  don't  remember  why  they  set  it  up  that 
way.  Is  it  set  up  because  of  the  way  the  water  runs  through  there? 
Do  you  know  the  background  of  why  they  set  up  the  line  of  demar- 
cation where  they  did,  the  yellow  and  the  black? 

General  Peay.  No,  I  think,  sir,  it  probably  comes  down  to  several 
things — the  people  at  that  time,  perhaps  how  they  saw  the  cultures 
and  those  things  that  fit  homogeneously  together. 

Second  is  CINC  control.  As  you  know,  that  is  really  what  a  CINC 
has  to  deal  with  here.  A  lot  is  done  so  much  on  personal  relations, 
how  much  he  can  handle  in  terms  of  his  travel  schedule 

And  third 

Mr.  Murtha.  As  you  continue  to  have  Israel  in  your  responsi- 
bility  

General  Peay.  Israel,  Lebanon  and  Syria  all  fall  in  EUCOM.  This 
Unified  Command  Plan  continues  to  change  over  the  years,  and  it 
has  changed  a  number  of  times.  In  fact,  it  just  changed  this  year. 
We  have  picked  up  the  water  there.  You  can  see  on  the  map.  It  is 
a  little  hard  to  see,  but  the  light — blue  versus  the  dark  blue  in  the 
Gulf,  that  water  was  cut  to  Central  Command  here  several  weeks 
ago,  as  well  as  the  Seychelles. 

I  think  people,  over  time,  think  that  Israel,  Lebanon  and  Syria, 
maybe  in  the  next  two  to  four  years,  may  be  cut  to  Central  Com- 
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mand.  The  time  has  not  been  right  with  the  peace  process  going 
on,  and  I  support  that.  I  think  we  should  get  through  this  peace 
process  before  you  introduce  another  character  into  that. 

Mr.  Murtha.  That  makes  sense.  Because  what  I  saw  was  it  was 
so  far  away  from  NATO,  so  divorced  from  the  NATO  politics  that 
they  didn't  really  pay  attention.  One  of  the  problems  we  had  in 
Beirut  was  because  of  that.  They  just  didn't  even  send  anybody  out 
there  to  look  at  what  was  going  on.  They  kind  of  lost  sight  of  it. 
But  you — on  an  ongoing  situation,  you  change  that  periodically. 

General  Peay.  When  you  talk  to  all  the  political  and  military 
leaders  there,  they  want  to  come  our  way  because  they  see  the 
long-range  threat  as  being  Iran,  and  they  want  to  get  into  that. 
Our  challenge  is  we  have  some  spadwork  left  to  do,  sir,  with  the 
Arabs  that  I  deal  with  daily  to  make  that  mixture  come  together. 

WEAPONS  OF  MASS  DESTRUCTION 

Mr.  Murtha.  Well,  it  makes  sense  to  make  the  change.  At  least 
it  does  from  my  perspective. 

One  other  thing.  What  would  you  do — what  is  your  capability 
and  reaction  to  a  biological  attack,  for  instance,  or  a  chemical  at- 
tack? What  is  the  response  of  your  command  to,  say,  a  terrorist  bio- 
logical attack  in  one  of  your  military  posts? 

General  Peay.  Well,  it  is  very  thin  on  the  indirect  piece.  . 

Mr.  Murtha.  The  terrorist  attack  I  am  talking  about  is  a  ter- 
rorist, instead  of  blowing  up  a  bus,  actually  dropping  a  chemical  or 
biological  weapon  in  one  of  your  outposts.  What  would  be  your  re- 
sponse to  that?  What  is  your  capability  to  respond  to  that? 

General  Peay.  Today,  it  is  principally  personal  security  with  gas 
masks,  the  right  kind  of  syringe  capability  to  antidote  against  the 

weapons. .  But  today,  the  answer  to  the  question  is,  basically 

personal  protection  by  gas  mask  and  that  type  of  thing. 

Mr.  Murtha.  So  you  don't  actually  have  anthrax  antidote  avail- 
able then  at  all  these  far-flung  locations — or  do  you?  I  know  the  ex- 
pert that  testified  before  the  Committee  said  that  it  was  easy  to 
produce  anthrax.  He  felt  it  was  a  real  threat,  and  we  were  talking 
mainly  about  the  cities  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is  easy  to  dis- 
perse it  and  very  hard  to  detect  it. 

The  Committee,  at  the  direction  of  the  Chairman  last  year,  put 
extra  money  in  to  detect  biological  agents;  but  we  still  don't  see  we 
have  the  capability  to  really  respond.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  very 
hard  to  detect  anthrax;  and  then,  if  you  don't  respond  within  two 
days,  as  I  understand,  it  is  too  late  and  there  could  be  massive  cas- 
ualties. 

So  it  sounds  like  we  have  a  problem  is  what  you  are  saying.  We 
don't  really  have  a  response 

General  Peay.  Sir,  it  is  all  the  way  up  top.  It  is  back  to  the  na- 
tional declaratory  policy  in  terms  of  how  we  handle  that  threat  all 
the  way  down  through  an  inoculation  policy. 

There  is  an  awful  lot  of  discussion  because  of  the  Gulf  War  syn- 
drome problem.  What  is  he  confidence  factor  today  if  we  inoculate, 
in  my  case,  450,000  soldiers  that  are  in  my  war  plan,  our  war 
plan?  You  have  to  go  through  that  kind  of  thing.  Then  there  are 
the  dollars  involved  in  procuring  all  that. 
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So  you  have  that  piece.  Then  you  have  the  response  kind — the 
military  response  to  the  use  of  that. 

Biological  warfare  today  is  a  major,  major  challenge  that  we  have 
got  to  step  up  to  and  figure  out  as  a  Nation  how  we  are  going  to 
handle  that.  It  is  much  bigger — I  want  to  say  it  is  much  bigger 
than  the  tactical  level  kinds  of  decisions  when  you  handle  this 
problem.  < 

Mr.  MURTHA.  That  is  what  I  have  become  concerned  about.  There 
is  no  one  I  have  talked  to  that  believes  the  United  States  has  a 
central  capability  to  respond,  and  I  am  thinking  there  is  so  much 
of  our  chemical  capabilities  in  reserve.  Maybe  what  we  should  be 
doing  is  having  those  units  available  if  something  like  that  hap- 
pened to  move  in  and  help  an  area.  But  I  just  don't  see  any  plan 
to  overcome  the  threat. 

General  Peay.  Sir,  we  would  use — in  time  of  call-up  for  war, 
those  units  would  be  used  immediately.  They  would  be  in  your 
early  call-up.  The  problem,  though,  that  you  are  addressing — on 
any  given  day  in  our  region,  on  a  good  day,  I  have  20,000  service- 
men over  there,  average  10,000.  Now,  these  are  not  all  fighters. 
These  are  men  and  women  over  there  on  security  assistance  mis- 
sions and  those  kinds  of  things.  They  don't  carry  weapons  around 
and  that  kind  of  thing. 

So  it  is  not  really  two  days.  When  you  have  an  anthrax  attack 
you  are  in  the  middle  of  masking  and  inoculating  today.  In  fact,  on 
the  inoculation  piece,  you  have  to  back  that  up  today,  under  the 
current  regimen,  of  six  weeks,  and  there  are  three  shots  today  re- 
quired to  get  that  inoculation  in.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  we 
have  not  done  it  yet,  because  of  the  cost  and  the  challenge  of 
inoculating  450,000  over  six  weeks.  Then  you  have  to  keep  that 
kind  of  a  thing  up. 

So  it  seems  to  me  we  have  to  get  at  it  through  a  national  policy. 
I  am  talking  a  national  policy  in  terms  of  deterrent 

Mr.  MllRTHA.  I  understand. 

General  PEAY  [continuing].  To  any  adversary  that  would  use 
that.  Then  we  do  need  to  get  on  with  developing  the  vaccine  that 
can  do  this  much  more  than  three  regimens  or  two  regimens,  and 
then  we  need  to  make  a  decision  we  are  confident  in  that  we  have 
enough  so  that  we  can  inoculate  our  Service  men  and  women  at 
some  volume. . 

Mr.  Murtha.  So  do  you  have  any  hard  intelligence  that  there  is 
any  possibility  of  an  attack  in  the  near  future?  Do  you  have  any 
terrorist  intelligence  that  says  they  might  attack  any  cities  or  any 
installations  in  the  near  future? 

Mr.  Peay.  Sir,  I  spent  two  years  every  day  and  night  studying 
these  people  over  there,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
should  never  try  to  determine  their  intentions.  We  should  always 
judge  everything  we  do  on  their  capabilities.  You  cannot  determine, 
in  this  culture,  their  intentions.  We  need  to  program  against  capa- 
bilities. 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Lewis. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  delayed  in  coming,  I  would  just 
as  soon  for  the  moment 

Mr.  Young.  That  would  be  fine 

Mr.  Dicks. 
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FORCE  PROJECTION 


Mr.  Dicks.  General  Peay,  we  welcome  you  here,  and  I  read  a  lot 
of  things  in  your  statement  with  interest. 

Access  to  regional  states  might  be  thwarted  by  operational  situa- 
tion or  political  considerations,  cloud  cover  may  obscure  targets, 
carriers  might  be  out  of  position,  missile  defense  may  not  be  leak- 
proof.  We  must  consider  the  implications  of  our  Nation's  reliance 
on  power  projections  to  deliver  a  strategic  punch  to  defend  our  in- 
terests. 

That  is  the  closest  I  have  heard  anything  mentioned  in  this 
statement  about  bombers.  In  our  Committee,  we  have  been  con- 
cerned about  America's  declining  bomber  force.  I  think  in  Vietnam 
we  had  1,700  bombers.  We  are  now  down  to  under  100  deployable 
bombers. 

If  you  go  back  and  look  at  the  Gulf  War,  one  of  the  things  that 
we  could  have  used  initially  is  a  long-range  stealthy  bomber,  in  my 
judgment.  Especially  if  you  had  it  equipped  with  the  kind  of  new 
weapons  you  are  going  to  get  with  wind- corrected  munition  dis- 
pensers sensor-fused  weapons,  combined  munitions,  things  that 
could  be  used  against  a  division — a  mobile  division — in  the  field. 

Now  we  recognize  that  there  are  surface-to-air  missile  threats. 
Three  is  no  doubt  about  that,  and  that  is  a  problem.  But  I  can't 
find  anybody  anymore  who  thinks  bombers  are  of  any  use.  Do  you 
think  bombers  can  be  of  use  to  you  in  CENTCOM  in  the  early  10, 
15  days  of  a  war  when  you  may  not  have  everything  propositioned 
or  not  have  cerriers  in  place?  Can  bombers  play  an  effective  role 
or  not? 

General  Peay.  They  certainly  can.  Let  me  take  that  part  and 
then  try  to  expand  it. 

Every  time  we  have  an  INTRINSIC  ACTION,  rotation  to  Kuwait, 
two  of  three  times  a  year,  where  we  put  a  battalion  plus  task  force 
on  the  ground  and  we  culminate  that  4  or  5  or  6  weeks  of  training 
with  a  combined  arms  exercise,  we  fly  in  bombers  from  the  States 
nonstop  that  drop  munitions  right  in  front  of  the  Kuwaiti  leader- 
ship. Obviously,  we  are  trying  to  demonstrate  a  power  projection 
capability,  but  we  are  also  trying  to  send  a  signal  to  an  aggressive 
Iraq  of  our  capabilities. 

We  are  in  the  process  right  today  of  preparing  for  the  deploy- 
ment of  an  Air  Expeditionary  Force — AEF  into  Jordan.  .  It 

just  does  not  get  perhaps  the  identification  because  it  is  not  phys- 
ically moving  and  because,  perhaps,  to  a  degree,  at  times  there  are 
classifications  involved  with  it. 

But  bombers  are  very,  very  much  a  part  of  that.  .  So  it  is 

not  to  say  that  bombers  are  not  important,  but  what  you  are  read- 
ing from  is  trying  to  lay  in  complementary  capabilities  of  all  serv- 
ices and  trying  to  lay  in  a  theater  strategy  that  does  not  allow  one 
country  or  two  countries  over  there  to  keep  you  from  responding. 
Because  it  is  this  complex  culture  we  discussed  in  the  first  ques- 
tion. 

Just  like  in  VIGILANT  WARRIOR  of  October  of  1994,  while  we 
got  quick  National  Command  Authority  Decisions  back  here,  our 
challenge  was  getting  authority  to  have  overflight  routes,  to  get 
back  in  there,  because  it  is  Arab  upon  Arab.  There  are  economic 
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costs  associated  with  funding  these  things  if  he  is  not  coming.  And 
unless  you  are  a  Kuwaiti  and  not  right  up  on  that  front  line,  you 
just  find  other  cultures  over  there  take  a  little  bit  of  a  wait-and- 
see  attitude  before  they  make  those  kinds  of  commitments. 

So  we  have  tried  to  preposition  a  shore.  We  have  tried  to  have 
some  forward  presence  with  forces  that  allow  us  to  get  into  the 
fight  quicker. 

Mr.  DlCKS.  How  much  TAC  air  do  we  have  forward  deployed  in 
the  Gulf? 

General  Peay.  Right  today? 

Mr.  Dicks.  Roughly. 

General  Peay.  I  have  it  here  in  specifics.  This  morning's  briefing 
to  me. .  Those  can  be  called  for  quickly  and  during  an  ambig- 
uous and  unambiguous  warning.  .   NIMITZ  is  sailing  out 

today,  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  is  coming  in  bringing  a  parallel 
set  of  numbers.  And  that  is  why  when  you  have  the  carrier  there, 
and  when  you  have  the  air  expeditionary  force,  another  30  some 
aircraft,  then  the  numbers  go  up.  So  right  this  morning  we  have. 


Mr.  Dicks.  Are  any  of  those  stealthy?  Any  F-17's  there? 

General  Peay.  I  don't  know.  I  will  have  to  provide  that  for  the 
record. 

[Clerk's  note.  Classified  insert  was  removed.] 

Mr.  Dicks.  What  I  worry  about  is  there  is  this  assumption  we 
are  going  to  be  able  to  take  TAC  AIR  and  move  out  there.  But  what 
if  they  did  what  we  think  the  Koreans  might  do,  put  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  on  those  airfields?  Or  what  if  you  don't  have  air- 
fields in  place,  like  we  had  in  the  Gulf  War  that  you  are  going  to 
be  assured  that  you  can  operate  out  of? 

Again,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  another  reason  why  long-range  bomb- 
er should  get  more  attention,  and  I  just  see  the  bomber  force  in 
this  country  deteriorating  before  our  eyes.  The  B-52's  are  very  old, 
the  B-lB's,  I  don't  think  have  been  very  capable  ever,  and  we  only 
have  a  handful  of  B-2's.  So  I  just  worry. 

I  know  there  are  a  million  other  requirements.  I  know  there  are 
all  kinds  of  other  things  people  say  are  more  important,  but  I  look 
at  that  first  two  or  three  weeks  of  conflict  and  am  concerned.  If 
Sadam  had  kept  coming,  there  was  nothing  out  there.  No  ability 
to  stop  him  literally  short  of  using  nuclear  weapons,  I  suspect.  And 
I  don't  think  this  country  is  going  to  do  that. 

I  have  great  confidence  in  you  to  rethink  the  role  of  bombers  and 
whether  they  have  been — whether  we  are  really  shortchanging 
them  here.  My  view  is  the  Air  Force  only  cares  about  two  things, 
C-17,  which  is  very  important  to  you,  and  we  in  this  Committee 
strongly  support,  and  the  F-22.  From  a  procurement  perspective 

the  Air  Force  has  written  off  bombers.  .  So  I  think  there  is 

a  real  potential  capability  here  as  a  conventional  weapon  that  is 
being  literally  ignored  by  the  military  establishment.  I  realize  that 
the  military  establishment  has  a  lot  of  other  needs,  but  I  think  this 
is  a  revolutionary  capability  when  you  combine  stealth,  long-range 
and  the  precision  weapons — especially  ones  that  can  be  used 
against  moving  forces.  It  is  something  we  have  never  had  before. 

So  I  just  throw  this  out  to  you.  I  know  the  CINCs  weighed  in  on 
this  decision,  with  the  President  on  whether  we  needed  additional 
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bombers  or  not.  I  just  hope  that  people  have  really  sat  down  and 
taken  a  look  at  the  potential  here  because  I  think  there  is  a  real 
potential  that  is  not  being  fully  considered.  I  would  just  ask  you 
to  do  that. 

General  Peay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Young.  I  would  like  to  make  a  brief  comment  on  what  Mr. 
Dicks  said.  A  couple  of  years  ago  I  attended  the  Bright  Star  exer- 
cise, and  your  statement,  General,  is  right.  It  is  a  very  impressive 
statement  when  you  fly  those  bombers  over  near  Iraq  and  Kuwait. 
Everybody  told  me,  look,  when  you  are  here  don't  miss  the  exercise 
with  the  B-52s  flying  in  joining  up  with  the  Egyptian  airplanes. 
And  I  didn't  miss  it,  and  I  can  tell  you  it  was  an  impressive  sight 
to  watch  that.  And  they  were  not  even  dropping  any  bombs  where 
I  was,  so  for  those  who  see  them  actually  doing  their  business,  it 
is  tremendously  impressive. 

I  agree  with  Norm  Dicks  that  bombers  are  a  part  of  our  situation 
for  a  long,  long  time  to  come. 

Jerry,  would  you  have  any  questions  now  or  do  you  want  me  to 
finish  up  then  I  will  go  vote. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Why  don't  you  finish  up  and  then  go  vote. 

PREPOSITIONING 

Mr.  Young.  General,  you  mentioned  your  first  item  of  priority 

when  you  went  through  the  list  of  .  Where  do  we  stand 

there?  Are  we  in  pretty  good  shape  on  prepositionings  or  do  we 
need  to  do  more? 

General  Peay.  Sir,  prepositioning  is  one  of  the  most  important 

programs  in  the  Gulf  today.  .  I  think  our  goal  should  be  by 

the  turn  of  the  decade,  or  shortly  thereafter,  to  have  a  division's 
worth  of  equipment  prepositioned  ashore  in  the  Gulf. 

Today  we  have  a  brigade  set  in  Kuwait.  We  have  a  battalion  task 
force  already  in  Qatar  and  a  3  year  Milcon  program  to  have  the 
entire  brigade.  The  first  year  is  already  funded  by  the  Congress 
and  then  2  years  yet  to  go  are  $64  and  $66  million.  And  I  think 
that  we  should  position  a  third  brigade  ashore  someplace  else. 

Let  me  try  to  explain  my  rationale.  It  gets  back  to  access  in  the 
fight.  It  gets  back  to  stability.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  very  impor- 
tant that  we  hold  the  coalition  together,  common  focus  against  the 
threat  either  to  the  north  from  Iraq  or  east-west  against  Iran.  So 
that  we  ought  to  be  able  to  put  these  sets  arrayed  up  and  down 
the  Gulf  so  that  the  commitment  by  either  one  of  those  particular 
countries  automatically  ties  in  the  Gulf  countries  collectively.  It  en- 
sures our  access  because  if  there  is  an  attack  there  with  our  equip- 
ment there  they  are  going  to  have  to  let  us  in  to  work  all  that. 

Then  side  by  side  is  the  whole  growing  partnership  over  time,  of 
friendships,  of  training  their  forces  to  a  higher  state  of  readiness, 
and  finally,  and  perhaps  almost  as  important,  is  the  deterrent  fac- 
tor. He  is  not  going  to  attack  those  prepositioned  sets,  or  attack 
those  countries  without  understanding  that  he  is  also  taking  on  the 
United  States  of  America.  So  there  is  a  higher  order  of  theater 
strategic  piece  to  this  versus  just  the  operational  level  concepts. 

The  funding  to  clean  up  the  2nd  brigade  set  in  Qatar,  I  would 
ask  the  strongest  support  to  buy  out  that  as  quickly  as  we  could 
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and  bring  on  that  brigade  set,  plus  there  is  a  division  base  associ- 
ated with  that  set  in  Qatar.  So  that  is  almost  two  brigade  equiva- 
lent of  that  particular  divisional  force.  Then  back  at  DoD  we  have 
to  have  a  decision  made,  are  we  going  to  put  this  next  set  afloat 
or  ashore,  and  where  are  we  going  to  put  it?  As  you  know,  we  have 
one  Army  brigade  set  afloat  today,  so  I  think  it  is  an  enormously 
successful  program.  I  would  hope  that  because  of  the  MILCON  bur- 
den-sharing concerns  that  are  discussed  today  with  our  NATO  al- 
lies that  are  now  being  applied  to  our  region,  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  not  go  that  far,  and  we  would  fund  that  2nd  brigade  set  in 
Qatar. 

Mr.  Young.  Also,  when  you  talked  about  that  list  of  priorities, 
you  mentioned  the  size  of  the  force.  If  we  put  that  into  perspective, 
the  capability  of  the  U.S.  forces  and  the  size  of  the  U.S.  force  today 
versus  the  size  of  the  U.S.  force  during  Desert  Storm,  it  is  consider- 
ably different.  How  will  that  affect  you  if  you  should  be  required 
to  go  back  again  to  do  a  Desert  Storm  type  operation  in  the  same 
area? 

General  Peay.  Well,  first  we  are  trying  to  not  have  to  fight,  and 
part  of  that  is  deterrence.  And  just  like  in  VIGILANT  WARRIOR 
and  VIGILANT  Sentinel  we  now  know  that  he  definitely  was  com- 
ing in  those  periods,  through  our  intelligence  and  through  our  dis- 
cussions with  Kamil,  who  was  just  assassinated. 

We  know  that  our  fast-moving  forces  over  there  deterred  him 
form  making  another  attack  in  1994  and  again  in  1995.  By  putting 
that  full  force,  the  brigade  afloat,  and  the  one  in  Kuwait  and  the 
one  in  Qatar,  a  division's  worth  of  capabilities  we  are  buying  some 
17  days  of  response  in  total.  We  are  freeing  up  three  more  of  our 
fast  sealifts  and  a  roll  on/roll  off — RO/RO  that  can  be  used  to  bring 
on  other  heavy  forces  much  quicker.  So,  in  effect,  we  are  closing 
the  whole  force  much  quicker  into  the  region  with  that  surge  capa- 
bility that  we  didn't  have  before. 

Mr.  Murtha.  Does  that  mean  you  get  the  troops  in  and  the 
equipment  is  there,  the  17  days  is  the  relation  to  what? 

General  Peay.  The  17  days  was  the  sailing  time  of  having  to 
move  this  equipment  by  fast  seal  lift. 

Mr.  Murtha.  Don't  the  troops  take  a  certain 

Mr.  Peay.  The  troop  simultaneously  would  go  by  CRAF  or  other 
types  of  military  aircraft.  You  time  out  the  arrival  of  when  the 
equipment  closes  by  sea,  getting  in  front  of  that  just  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  Murtha.  I  want  to  know  how  you  are  saving  the  17  days. 
You  are  talking  about  the  troops  marrying  up  with  the  equipment 
and  you  still  save  17  days;  is  that  what  you  are  saying? 

General  Peay.  No.  I  am  saying  the  combination  of  the  troops  and 
the  equipment  moving  by  sea,  you  save  it — okay,  to  get  at  your 
question.  I  see.  You  buy  time  because  all  you  are  doing  is  flying 
troops  in.  You  are  not  waiting  for  the  equipment  to  be  flown  in. 

Mr.  Murtha.  So  here  you  hold  the  troops  in  order  to  wait  for  the 
equipment  to  get  there,  then  send  the  troops. 

General  Peay.  Send  the  troops  before  he  ever  crosses  the  line  of 
departure. 
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Mr.  Young.  Well,  General,  how  many  divisions  did  we  send  to 
DESERT  STORM? 

General  Peay.  Sir,  I  will  have  to  provide  it  for  the  record.  It  was 
approximately  two  corps  and  six  or  seven  divisions,  I  would  guess. 
My  memory  has  passed  me.  I  will  have  to  go  look  that  up. 

[Clerk's  note:  The  information  was  not  provided  for  the  record.] 

Mr.  Young.  That  was  what  I  remembered  as  well,  and  we  are 
going  to  be  down  eventually  to  ten  divisions  in  the  Army.  What 
does  that  say  about  dealing  with  two  Major  Regional  Conflicts  or 
MRCs  if  that  should  develop?  I  am  with  you  that  deterring  it  is  a 
whole  lot  better  than  fighting  it,  but  if  it  should  develop  what  do 
we  do? 

General  Peay.  Sir,  the  question  all  turns  on  risk.  We  cannot  and 
should  not  bring  our  force  down  any  smaller.  To  handle  the  two 
MRCs  question,  it  depends  on  who  goes  first;  whether  Gary  Luck's 
region  starts  first  or  ours  does,  and  then  there  is  a  mixture  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  forces  depending  on  who  goes  first. 

So  the  risk  is  entailed  in  the  mixture  of  kinds  of  units.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  you  will  not  get  quite  what  you  like.  If  you  go  second 
you  will  get  a  mixture  of  units  that  you  can  merge  together  and 
properly  fight.  So  the  risk  is  you  going  to  take  a  few  more  casual- 
ties and  you  are  going  to  take  more  time. 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  we  are  going  to  win  the  fight.  He  is  not 
going  to  win  the  game.  It  is  how  long  it  takes  to  culminate  the  vic- 
tory and  do  you  take  increased  casualties  because  you  fought  with 
a  merged  force  versus  the  more  traditional  divisions  that  either 
Luck  or  Peay  could  have,  is  the  way  I  come  at  that  answer. 

Now,  I  said  last  year,  and  I  would  say  again  this  year  that  part 
of  that  two  MRC  requirement  are  the  enhancers,  and  those 
enhancers  were  the  theater  missile  defense,  the  rapid  sealift,  the 
airlift,  the  enhancements  to  the  Army  Guard  and  Reserve  forces, 
the  below-the-line  forces  that  have  to  be  somewhat  modernized, 
call-up  requirements.  All  of  that  would  allow  you  to  get  those  forces 
quicker  into  the  fight. 

Mr.  Young.  We  will  do  our  best  to  work  on  all  of  those. 

Mr.  Lewis.  And  if  you  will  excuse  me,  I  will  vote  and  be  right 
back. 

TERRORISM 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  General  Peay, 
very  nice  to  be  with  you.  General  Peay,  I  am  very  interested  in 
your  comments  regarding  terrorism  in  the  region  and  the  priorities 
that  you  give  to  those  concerns.  I  noted  in  your  statement  that  you 
mentioned  that  CENTCOM  contends  that  lifting  U.N.  sanctions 
under  current  conditions  will  inevitably  lead  to  Iraq's  rearmament. 

Understanding  that  statement,  I  can't  help  but  think  out  loud 
and  get  your  reaction.  I  believe  the  administration  is  in  the  process 
of  encouraging  the  U.N.  to  lift  sanctions  against  Iraq  in  order  to 
put  pressure  on  Iran.  Could  you  comment  about  that? 

General  Peay.  I  don't  believe  that  is  quite  the  approach.  Let  me 
try  to  separate  Iraq  from  terrorism  first.  The  procedures  that  are 
ongoing  today  involve  the  approval  of  UNSCR  986,  which  our  coun- 
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try  led  a  lot  of  that  discussion  on,  to  provide  humanitarian  relief 
to  the  Iraqi  people.  Those  discussions  are  going  on  with  increased 
vigor  today  in  the  United  Nations  and,  as  you  know,  there  is  also 
simultaneously  a  United  Nations  team  that  is  in  Iraq  this  after- 
noon that  for  the  first  time  in  a  long  time  is  conducting  a  series 
of  unobtrusive  inspections,  unannounced  inspections  going  into  10 
targets  that  we  think  perhaps  would  have  some  information. 

That  UNSCR  986  is  different  from  the  lifting  of  sanctions.  We 
have  been  frustrated  the  last  week  in  terms  of  the  holdup  of  these 
U.N.  teams  in  terms  of  getting  into  some  of  those  facilities  on  at 
least  two  occasions.  Ambassador  Ekeus  who  I  talked  to  last  week 
in  New  York,  feels  that  perhaps  there  may  have  been  some  move- 
ment of  some  information  in  two  of  those  six  or  so  targets  to  date, 
with  several  more  key  ones  yet  to  go. 

So  if  we  could  come  up  with  the  information  that  depicts  Iraq 
has  not  been  forthcoming,  perhaps  we  could  use  that  as  leverage 
to  hold  up  on  the  sanctions  and  not  relieve  Saddam  from  the  sanc- 
tions. 

My  concern  is  the  psychological  connection  between  Saddam 
today  as  he  plays  UNSCR  986,  where  he  clearly  will  cheat  on  that 
particular  effort,  moving  some  monies  to  enhancing  his  military 
while  keeping  much  for  himself,  paying  off  some  of  his  populous, 
along  with  the  added  piece  of  enforcement  that  we  will  have  to  pro- 
vide, whether  it  be  naval  shipping  or  in-country  inspections. 

The  psychological  connection  letting  him  say  now  you  haven't 
turned  up  a  lot,  why  can't  we  relieve  the  full  sanctions;  so  before 
we  know  it  we  have  let  a  most  ruthless  dictator  get  out  of  our 
grasp,  and  we  are  going  to  have  to  deal  with  him  like  a  cancer  over 
the  next  25  years  in  the  region. 

I  haven't  seen  the  connection  between  Iraq  and  Iran  made  in 
terms  of  terrorism.  What  I  have  commonly  heard  is  the  concern  for 
an  aggressive  Iran,  to  be  sure  that  we  have  an  opposing  force  in 
Iraq  that  can  hold  off  the  hegemonie  operations  of  Iran. 

So  in  our  planning  we  have  always  been  cognizant  of  trying  to 
defeat  Iraq,  but  yet  leave  a  nation  state  that  can  be  viable  in  terms 
of  confronting  an  aggressive  Iran.  Of  course,  that  is  a  dicey  busi- 
ness how  you  get  it  all,  but  that  is  the  way  we  have  tried  to  play 
that  out. 

On  the  terrorism  piece,  I  am  sure  Iraq  is  involved  in  some  ter- 
rorism, but  I  don't  think  we  have  quite  the  definitive  evidence  that 
we  have  with  Iran. 

Mr.  Lewis.  In  another  venue  I  serve  as  a  subcommittee  chairman 
that  is  involved  in  terrorism  around  the  world,  and  I  am  very  con- 
cerned about  those  countries  that  significantly  are  involved  as 
sources  for  worldwide  terrorism,  but  people  who  also  are  in  the  re- 
gion that  you  are  responsible  for  and  the  potential  of  each  of  those 
countries. 

Can  you  describe  the  extent  resources  are  being  committed  to 
state-sponsored  terrorism  by  nation  states  in  your  region? 

General  Peay.  If  you  look  at  Hamas,  Hizbollah,  Islamic  Jihad 
and  other  groups,  they  are,  of  course,  getting  their  energy  from 
long-standing  rivalries,  factions  that  have  dire  economic  kind  of 
problems  that  they  have  to  deal  with,  and  political  leanings;  many 
of  which  are  extremist.  Those  particular  groups  draw  more  than 
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their  resourcing  just  from  Iran  and  some  from  Sudan  and  maybe 
a  few  other  countries. 

I  think  the  trend  today  is  more  transnational,  that  there  are 
splinter  groups  that  are  out  there  today  that  operate  not  just  in 
military  factions,  read  training  camps  in  Sudan,  but  operate  in  po- 
litical factions  across  a  number  of  countries  to  include  the  United 
States  today  in  terms  of  where  their  operatives  are.  So  they  draw 
funding,  I  think,  from  many  different  constituencies,  many  of 
which  we  don't  have  direct  observation  over. 

I  am  sure  that — I  am  led  to  believe  in  my  studying  and  reading, 
that  some  may  draw  from  charity  out  of  our  own  country  in  terms 
of  where  they  get  their  money.  The  best  figures  I  have  seen  in 
terms  of  direct  money  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1  million  to  $3 
million  provided  by  Iran  in  support  along  with  a  number  of  other 
countries. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Are  you  speaking  of  Hamas  here? 

General  Peay.  Yes,  with  a  number  of  other  countries  providing 
logistical  and  training  kinds  of  augmentation,  and  I  don't  have  a 
dollar  figure.  I  didn't  mean  to  give  a  long  answer,  but  I  feel  we 
don't  know  the  extent  of  the  dollars  that  are  going  into  their  orga- 
nization today  because  the  political  pieces  are  operating  in  goodwill 
doing  the  normal  kinds  of  day-to-day  economic  things  on  one  hand, 
and  are  pulling  that  money  off  on  another  hand,  and  using  it  half 
and  half  for  goodwill  and  for  their  terrorist  activities  also. 

INTELLIGENCE  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  would  be  interested  in  your  comments,  General 
Peay,  about  the  quality  of  the  intelligence  that  you  have  been  re- 
ceiving on  state-sponsored  terrorism  in  CENTCOM. 

General  Peay.  I  feel  very  good,  sir,  about  the  strategic  theater 
operational  intelligence,  the  intelligence  that  lays  out  who  the  po- 
litical factions  are,  generally  where  are  the  political  factions,  where 
are  the  large  military  factions  located,  the  military  encampments. 

What  I  don't  feel  as  good  about  is  tactical  level  intelligence.  You 
get  hundreds  of  reports  on  operatives,  but  it  is  questionable  how 
good  that  intelligence  is  on  these  individual  terrorists.  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  as  you  look  at  the  bombing  that  we  just  had  in 
OPM  SANG,  which  no  one  expected,  that  since  that  time  we  have 
undertaken  a  number  of  force  protection  measures,  but  I  don't 
want  in  any  way  to  leave  the  impression  that  on  any  day  a  ter- 
rorist couldn't  be  effective  not  only  there,  but  in  our  own  country. 

COUNTERFEITING  OF  U.S.  DOLLARS 

Mr.  Lewis.  We  have  heard  from  other  Committees  that  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  counterfeiting  of  U.S.  dollars  that  takes  place  in  the 
region.  Specifically  I  am  thinking  about  Iran.  Have  you  heard  that 
Iran  is  using  counterfeit  dollars? 

General  Peay.  Only  what  I  have  read  in  the  papers. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Okay.  If  I  have  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
ask  a  couple  of  questions  about  propositioning. 

Mr.  Young.  Go  ahead. 
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Mr.  Lewis.  What  progress  have  you  made  regarding  increasing 
the  amounts  of  prepositioned  equipment  in  the  region  since  the 
Guld  War? 

General  Peay.  I  think  we  have  had  some  tremendous  progress. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Could  you  give  us  some  quantities? 

General  Peay.  We  have  put  a  full  brigade  plus  in  Kuwait.  It  is 

in  a  temporary  but  good  condition  facility  today,  and  .  We 

have  a  battalion  task  force  just  moved  in  in  the  last  60  days  into 
Qatar. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Have  you  already  answered  this  question? 

General  Peay.  I  have. 

STRATEGIC  LIFT 

Mr.  Lewis.  Can  you  give  me  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  C- 
17  in  this  kind  of  work? 

General  Peay.  That  is  very  important  to  close  the  force  with 
greater  speed  over  these  7,000  miles.  It  is  a  key  component  of  that 
and  it  works  in  tandem  with,  prepositioned  equipment  and  CRAF 
aircraft  to  close  our  forces.  The  C-17,  once  you  get  in  the  fight, 
gives  you  great  capabilities  for  deep  maneuver  and  deep  operations 
to  close  C-17's  on  short  runways  in  the  back  of  the  enemy  or  in 
the  forward  area  so  that  you  then  can  bring  in  heavy  forces  com- 
bined with  light  forces  to  increase  your  tempo.  It  is  a  great  aircraft. 

It  is  in  much  better  readiness  condition  than  what  the  mainte- 
nance has  been  on  our  very,  very  used  C-5,  C-141  fleets,  so  it  adds 
robustness  to  an  area  that  we  vitally  need. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

THEATER  MISSILE  DEFENSE 

Mr.  Dicks.  What  about  PAC-III.  Is  there  some  question  about  its 
capability? 

General  Peay.  No.  I  think  the  PAC-III  improvement  program  is 
certainly  a  much  better  missile  than  the  Patriot  that  we  had  dur- 
ing the  Gulf  War,  but  it  still  doesn't  have  the  ground  mobility  that 
you  need  for  fast-moving  forces.  But  it  is  a  technology  that  is  out 
there  today,  and  I  think  the  decision  to  go  ahead  and  put  more 
money  into  that  right  now  is  a  sound  decision  to  bring  it  on  quicker 
to  hedge  against  a  threat  until  we  can  bring  something  else  in. 

Mr.  Dicks.  You've  got  to  put  it  around  an  airfield? 

General  Peay.  It  is  a  point  defense  weapon  system  at  the  end  of 
the  day. . 

Mr.  Young.  What  will  PAC-III  do  for  us  that  Patriot  didn't? 
What  are  the  improvements  that  you  in  the  field  would  see? 

General  Peay.  I  will  have  to  provide  it  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

Patriot  Advanced  Capability,  also  known  as  PAC-III,  upgrades  will  significantly 
improve  the  Patriot  system's  ability  to  defend  assets  against  Theater  Ballistic  Mis- 
sile attack.  Software  and  hardware  improvements  will  permit  PAC-III  equipped  Pa- 
triot batteries  to  engage  inbound  Theater  Ballistic  Missiles  at  greater  ranges  and 
with  greater  lethality. 

Patriot  PAC-III  fielding  is  time-phased  and  will  consist  of  three  specific  phases 
or  configurations.  Configuration  I  includes  software  modifications  to  improve  com- 
puter memory  and  processing  time.  The  most  significant  hardware  change  will  be 
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the  addition  of  the  Guidance  Enhancement  Missile  (GEM).  .  All  units  will 

have  this  capability  by  the  second  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1997. 

Configuration  II  will  reduce  the  system's  vulnerability  to  Anti-Radiation  Missiles. 
Additionally,  upgrades  to  Patriot's  communications  system  will  improve  its  ability 
to  interface  on  Joint  Tactical  Information  Distribution  System  (JTIDS).  All  units  are 
projected  to  have  this  capability  by  the  second  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1998. 

Configuration  III  will  complete  the  modification  process.  It  includes  the  fielding 
of  PAC-III  missiles,  which  contain  a  hit-to-kill  warhead.  Configuration  III  will  also 
allow  us  to  increase  the  distance  that  launchers  can  be  located  from  the  missiles. 
.  Completion  date  for  Configuration  III  has  yet  to  be  determined. 

General  Peay.  A  greater  technical  capability  and  enhanced  dis- 
tance capability,  off  radar  cross-section  and  greater  efficiency 
against  an  incoming  missile.  Other  than  that  I  am  not  in  the  tech- 
nical piece. 

Mr.  Dicks.  It  is  a  significant  upgrade,  but  you  can't  take  it  with 
you.  It  isn't  mobile,  which  is  what  Corps  SAM  gives  you.  And 
THAAD  gives  you  a  much  bigger  area. 

General  Peay.  I  am  not  saying  it  has  to  be  a  Corps  SAM.  I  am 
saying  some  lower-tier  missile. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Murtha  lost  a  bunch  of  people  from  Pennsylvania 
in  one  military  unit,  128  or  129  killed,  99  wounded,  and  this  was 
with  an  inaccurate  Scud.  If  Sadam  had  accurate  Scuds  we  would 
be  completely  vulnerable.  We  couldn't  find  these  things. 

The  Iraqis  used  very  sophisticated  denial  and  deception.  The 
whole  force  could  have  been  sitting  there  vulnerable,  especially  if 
they  used  chemical  or  biological  weapons.  So  it  is  a  serious  problem 
and  one  that  I  think  you  are  right  to  emphasize.  Maybe  Corps  SAM 
with  the  mobile  forces  and  THAAD  are  two  that  we  ought  to  focus 
on. 

Mr.  Young.  Thank  you  for  an  extremely  interesting  afternoon. 
We  appreciate  your  being  here  to  visit  with  us.  We  have  a  lot  of 
other  questions  we  would  like  to  submit  in  writing  and  ask  that 
you  respond. 

WEAPONS  PROLIFERATION 

Mr.  DlCKS.  I  have  a  further  question.  SA-lOs,  is  Iran  trying  to 
acquire  SA-lOs?  We  were  told  they  are. 

General  Peay.  We  think  they  are.  .  If  he  gets  the  SA-10, 

it  is  a  substantial  upgrade  to  his  air  defense  capability.  We  are  see- 
ing, of  course,  a  proliferation  of  missiles.  We  are  seeing  now  that 
he  is  hardening  his  command  and  control.  He  is  bunkering  in  his 
missiles.  The  SA-10  then  defeats  the  air-breather  threat  that  we 
would  have  going  after  Scud  missiles  that  he  now  is  procuring  with 
some  speed.  That  is  a  significant  capability  that  will  further  milita- 
rize what  is  going  on  in  the  Gulf  today. 

Mr.  Dicks.  I  guess  you  would  have  to  attack  the  SA-lOs  with 
stand-off  weapons  of  some  sort? 

General  Peay.  That  is  one  of  the  principal  ways.  You  could  also 
attack  it  with  Special  Operation  Forces — SOF  forces.  There  are  a 
number  of  ways  that  you  would  have  to  come  at  that  threat. 

Mr.  DlCKS.  The  Iraqis  had  hundreds  of  SA-2s  and  3s,  5s. 

General  Peay.  They  have  a  very  extensive  air  defense  net. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Iran  does,  I  understand,  as  well? 

General  Peay.  I  don't  know  the  exact  status  of  the  Iranian  air 
defense  missiles,  but  they  are  procuring  those. 
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Mr.  Dicks.  They  are  available  to  anyone. 

General  Peay.  The  growth  that  is  out  there  today  is  in  Scuds. 

Mr.  Dicks.  In  the  offensive  capability? 

General  Peay.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Do  you  think  they  would  use  chemical  and  biological 
weapons?  « 

General  Peay.  I  think  they  would  use  it  in  a  minute. 

Mr.  Young.  Thank  you,  General.  We  want  to  provide,  as  best  we 
can,  whatever  it  is  you  need  to  accomplish  your  mission  and  to  give 
your  troops  protection  while  they  are  doing  it,  so  we  would  like  to 
see  a  list  of  priorities  that  didn't  make  it  on  the  President's  re- 
quest, and  we  will  do  the  best  we  can  to  fill  some  of  your  shortfall 
list. 

The  next  hearing  will  be  Tuesday  at  2:00  o'clock  with  General 
Joulwan.  The  Committee  is  adjourned  until  then. 

[Clerk's  note:  Questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Young  and  the  an- 
swers thereto  follow:] 

Priorities  and  Deficiencies 

Question.  Do  you  feel  that  CENTCOMs  interests  and  needs  are  adequately  ad- 
dressed in  the  budget  process? 

Answer.  Generally  speaking,  the  Fiscal  Year  1997  budget  and  the  Future  Year 
Defense  Plan  (FYDP)  support  our  Integrated  Priority  List.  DoD  and  the  Services 
continue  to  adequately  support  this  command's  top  priorities.  Risk  is  increased  as 
modernization  and  sustainment  items  are  pushed  to  the  right.  Air  defense, 
prepositioning  of  operational  and  sustainment  stocks,  and  strategic  life  are  key  re- 
quirements of  our  strategy. 

Question.  What  are  your  command's  major  needs  and  top  priorities  in  the  pending 
defense  budget? 

Answer.  The  command's  major  needs  and  top  priorities,  as  identified  on  our  Inte- 
grated Priority  List .  U.S.  Central  Command's  immediate  top  priorities  are 

to  preposition  an  Army  heavy  division  ashore,  and  deploy  a  viable  theater  missile 
defense  capability  in  the  region.  Prepositioning  of  the  equipment  of  san  Army  heavy 
division  is  fundamental  to  deterrence  in  the  region,  operationally  reduces  risk,  pro- 
vides access  to  the  region,  brings  more  Gulf  Cooperation  Council  (GCC)  states  into 
the  fold,  and  prepares  the  U.S.  for  the  near-term  threat  from  Iraq,  and  long-term 
threat  from  Iran.  Deployment  of  a  theater  missile  defense  system  will  require  im- 
provements on  existing  lower  tier  capabilities  for  point  defense  of  critical  assets,  as 
well  as  a  robust  upper  tier  capability  for  the  protection  of  theater  assets  and  mobile 
combat  forces  in  crisis  conditions. 

Question.  General  Peay,  CENTCOM  is  somewhat  unique  because  of  the  fact  that 
units  which  would  participate  in  a  conflict  in  your  area  of  responsibility  are  not 
under  your  day  to  day  command,  but  would  be  assigned  to  you  in  case  of  a  war. 

Nevertheless,  in  terms  of  your  assessment  of  the  units  that  would  probably  be 
under  your  command  in  case  of  a  war,  would  you  provide  for  the  record  the  major 
shortfalls  in:  Personnel;  Training;  Equipment;  and  Maintenance? 

Answer.  The  biggest  shortfall  in  the  area  of  personnel  today  stems  from  the  in- 
creased deployment  commitments  we  have  placed  on  our  people,  to  peacekeeping  op- 
erations and  operations  other  than  war,  while  they  continue  to  support  their  dual 
major  regional  contingency  (MRC)  deployment  responsibilities.  Given  the  continued 
downsizing  trend,  we  are  concerned  that  the  Services  will  not  possess  the  requisite 
force  structure,  training  and  readiness  to  properly  support  their  major  regional  con- 
tingency (MRC)  commitments,  while  they  are  kept  deployed  addressing  lesser  con- 
tingencies. A  functional  force  structure  must  not  only  deal  with  the  quantitative 
needs  of  the  force  to  support  national  policy,  but  also  maintain  the  qualitative  needs 
to  implement  that  policy.  The  size  of  the  force  should  allow  the  Services  a  reason- 
able personnel  operational  tempo  (PERSTEMPO),  and  provide  enough  force  struc- 
ture flexibility  to  allow  for  the  rotation  of  personnel  for  training,  education,  and 
leadership  development. 

The  forces  provided  to  U.S.  Central  Command  have  been  combat  ready,  trained 
and  motivated.  Since  U.S.  Central  Command  does  not  have  any  assigned  forces,  and 
are  not  responsible  for  these  force's  day-to-day  training  responsibilities,  it  would  be 
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difficult  to  speculate  on  their  training  shortfalls.  This  remains  a  Service  responsi- 
bility. 

There  are  a  number  of  equipment  shortfalls  that  concern  us.  Most  importantly, 
we  are  anxious  to  preposition  a  full  Army  heavy  division  of  equipment  ashore  in  the 
Central  Region.  We  currently  have  only  one  brigade  of  equipment  ashore  in  Kuwait, 
and  a  small  battalion  task  force  of  equipment  ashore  in  Qatar.  The  remainder  of 
the  brigade  and  division  base  (minus)  set  of  equipment,  to  be  prepositioned  in 
Qatar,  will  not  be  available  until  fiscal  year  1999. .  There  are  no  known  short- 
falls in  the  maintenance  of  our  existing  equipment  at  this  time. 

Question.  Do  you  believe  that  the  current  force  structure  supports  the  operation 
of  two  near  simultaneous  Major  Regional  Conflicts? 

Answer.  We  are  just  beginning  the  detailed,  integrated  planning  of  the  require- 
ments to  support  two  nearly  simultaneous  major  regional  contingencies  (MRCs).  It 

will  take  .  Risk  emerges  in  increasing  the  duration  of  the  conflict  and  the 

number  of  casualties  when  you  fight  a  more  prolonged  fight,  rather  than  winning 
quickly  with  overwhelming,  decisive  force. 

Question.  What  are  your  views  on  the  suggestions  of  some  that  service  force  struc- 
ture should  be  further  reduced  to  pay  for  force  modernization? 

Answer.  Our  force  structure,  in  my  view,  has  already  reached  the  minimum  ac- 
ceptable level  necessary  to  support  the  dual  major  regional  contingency  (MRC)  strat- 
egy, which  I  believe  is  also  still  an  applicable  minimal  force  constraint.  We  believe 
it's  important  that  our  forces  remain  ready  and  modern,  and  appreciate  the  chal- 
lenge this  presents  to  the  Service  Chiefs  and  Defense  Department  under  current 
budget  pressures. 

Reducing  force  structure  does  not  merely  eliminate  Army  divisions,  Navy  ships, 
and  Air  Force  wings.  It  means  reductions  in  service  schools  (attendance  and  instruc- 
tion), recruiting,  reduced  fill  by  grade  of  positions  with  more  junior  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers  in  senior  positions.  Balance  is  the  key,  and  we  feel  you  can 
no  longer  reduce  force  structure  to  pay  for  modernization  with  on-going  missions, 
forward  presence,  and  engagement. 

Modernization  of  the  force  is  also  essential,  but  we  feel  we  cannot  sustain  further 
force  structure  reductions  to  pay  for  modernization,  and  still  do  justice  to  the  legiti- 
mate demands  of  on-going  missions,  forward  presence,  and  engagement. 

Question.  A  carrier  task  force  from  the  Persian  Gulf  region  has  been  redeployed 
to  the  Taiwan  region.  What  "gaps"  in  our  military  capabilities  in  the  CENTCOM 
region  have  occurred  as  a  result  of  this  redeployment?  When  is  the  carrier  being 
redeployed  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  CENTCOM  region  due  to  arrive  in  your 
Area  of  Responsibility?  To  what  extent  is  the  Air  Expeditionary  Force  being  de- 
ployed to  Jordan  enhancing  your  assets  in  the  region?  How  long  is  the  Air  Expedi- 
tionary Force  scheduled  to  remain  in  the  theater?  Do  we  envision  making  regular 
deployments  to  Jordan  in  the  future?  What  about  other  countries  in  the  region? 

Answer.  No  "gap"  in  capabilities  has  been  experienced  since  the  carrier  task  force 
led  by  the  USS  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  arrived  in  our  area  of  responsibility  the 
same  day  the  USS  NIMITZ  departed. 

The  USS  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  arrived  on  16  March  1996. 

The  Air  Expeditionary  Force  (AEF)  represents  an  18%  increase  in  the  number  of 
land-based  aircraft  available  in  the  region.  With  the  Air  Expeditionary  Force  in 
place,  the  aircraft  in  Jordan  add  approximately  75  combat  sorties/day  to  the  fight. 
Additionally,  they  represent  a  significant  "second  front"  for  Iraq,  should  they  choose 
to  threaten  our  regional  allies. 

The  current  Air  Expeditionary  Force  (AEF)  deployment  to  Jordan  is  scheduled  to 
continue  through  the  end  of  June. 

Future  Air  Expeditionary  Force  (AEF)  deployments  are  being  considered,  but 
there  are  no  additional  deployments  scheduled  to  Jordan  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
My  intent  is  to  deploy  the  Air  Expeditionary  Force  to  various  Gulf  Cooperation 
Council  (GCC)  countries  and  Jordan  on  a  rotational  basis. 

Tempo  of  Operations 

Question.  General,  enforcing  the  no-fly  zone  over  Southern  Iraq  (Operation  South- 
ern Watch)  is  an  ongoing  operation  in  the  CENTCOM  region.  What  resources  are 
we  committing  to  conduct  the  no-fly  zone  operation — i.e.,  number  of  aircraft,  fre- 
quency of  flights,  logistical  support,  etc? 

Answer.  Since  27  August  1992,  the  coalition  has  flown  more  than  100,000  sorties 
in  support  of  Operation  SOUTHERN  WATCH  (OSW),  averaging  nearly  72  sorties 
a  day.  Aircraft  sorties  are  generally  scheduled  and  flown  24  hours  a  day,  365  days 
a  year.  The  U.S.  has  approximately  245  land  and  ship-based  aircraft  currently  sup- 
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porting  Operation  SOUTHERN  WATCH.  There  are  over  2,500  personnel  providing 
logistical  support  to  Operation  SOUTHERN  WATCH  in  our  area  of  responsibility. 

Question.  Last  year,  the  Committee  provided  funds  above  the  budget  for  the 
Southern  Watch  operation.  What  is  the  projected  cost  of  Southern  Watch  for  fiscal 
year  1996?  Are  the  funds  we  provided  sufficient  for  Southern  Watch  for  the  rest  of 
the  fiscal  year?  What  are  your  estimated  costs  for  fiscal  year  1997  if  the  operation 
continues  in  the  next  fiscal  year?  From  your  perspective,  is  the  fiscal  year  1997 
budget  request  sufficient?  * 

Answer.  The  Department  of  Defense  Comptroller  is  projecting  that  Operation 
SOUTHERN  WATCH  fiscal  year  1996  costs  for  the  Services  will  total  $470.4  mil- 
lion. The  Services  are  responsible  for  projecting,  collecting,  and  reporting  all  costs 
of  contingency  operations  to  the  Department  of  Defense  Comptroller  and  the  Joint 
Staff  Director  for  Force  Structure,  Resources  and  Assessments  (J-8).  For  a  more  de- 
tailed breakdown  of  projected  costs,  we  would  have  to  ask  you  to  contact  those  orga- 
nizations. 

The  funds  provided  for  fiscal  year  1996  SOUTHERN  WATCH  operations  are  ex- 
pected to  be  sufficient  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year,  assuming  there  is  no  sig- 
nificant increase  in  theater  operational  requirements  as  a  result  of  a  hostile  attack, 
etc. 

The  Department  of  Defense  Comptroller  has  informed  us  that  the  Services  are  es- 
timating projected  SOUTHERN  WATCH  costs  for  fiscal  year  1997  of  $449.7  million. 
We  expect  that  this  operation  will  continue  into  next  year  at  the  same  level,  with 
no  anticipated  decrease  in  our  commitments  to  enforce  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  resolutions  on  Iraq. 

Consequently,  we  believe  that  the  funding  included  in  the  fiscal  year  1997  budget, 
which  is  based  on  the  Service's  projections,  is  sufficient  to  continue  SOUTHERN 
WATCH  operations. 

Question.  To  what  extent  are  training  exercises  by  U.S.  forces  carried  out  in  the 
CENTCOM  region?  How  essential  are  these  exercises  to  providing  a  U.S.  presence 
in  the  region?  From  your  perspective,  are  sufficient  resources  included  in  the  fiscal 
year  1997  budget  for  military  exercises  by  U.S.  troops  in  the  CENTCOM  Region? 

Answer.  U.S.  armed  services  take  part  annually  in  5  major  exercises  and  approxi- 
mately 85  smaller  exercises  in  the  Central  Region. 

These  exercises  are  essential,  from  both  a  training  and  a  presence  perspective.  As 
a  minimum,  these  exercises  provide  our  own  forces  with  valuable  environmental 
training,  and  improve  the  individual  and  collective  readiness  of  regional  militaries. 
Beyond  the  training  benefit,  we've  found  that  participation  in  these  exercises  en- 
hances regional  deterrence  whenever  additional  U.S.  and  regional  forces  are  exer- 
cised around  the  region.  Our  exercise  program  has  also  increased  interoperability 
with  our  allies  and  enhanced  our  ability  to  conduct  robust  and  decisive  coalition 
warfare. 

There  are  sufficient  resources  inlcuded  in  the  fiscal  year  1997  budget  for  military 
exercises  in  the  Central  Region. 

Question.  The  DoD  budget  overview  material  states  that  O&M  funding  per  mili- 
tary member  is  considerably  higher  than  at  any  time  during  the  1980s.  However, 
the  O&M  budget  request  in  fiscal  year  1997  is  over  $4  billion  less  than  the  fiscal 
year  1996  amount.  In  addition,  the  budget  request  includes  over  $1  billion  for  con- 
tingency operations  such  as  Southwest  Asia  and  Bosnia.  What  effect  will  this  level 
of  deployments  have  on  the  ability  of  your  command  to  conduct  training  programs 
and  maintain  readiness?  Do  any  units,  which  would  most  likely  be  assigned  to 
CENTCOM  in  case  of  a  conflict,  face  a  risk  of  degraded  readiness  in  fiscal  year  1997 
given  the  reduced  budget  and  high  tempo  of  contingency  operations?  In  your  view, 
are  the  Department's  current  efforts  to  control  infrastructure  costs  in  order  to  free 
up  resources  for  combat  units,  adequate? 

Answer.  Since  U.S.  Central  Command  does  not  have  assigned  forces,  we  are  not 
responsible  for  the  day-to-day  training  and  readines  of  forces  that  would  fight  in  our 
region.  These  remain  Service  responsibilities.  We  are  concerned,  however,  that  these 
deployments  and  operational  tempo  may  be  keeping  our  forces  from  the  full  range 
of  unit  training  required  to  maintain  combat  readiness.  To  date,  the  forces  provided 
to  Central  Command  have  all  arrived  trained,  combat  ready,  and  highly  motivated. 

Again,  since  Central  Command  is  not  responsible  for  training  or  readiness  of 
forces  apportioned  to  our  region,  the  Service  chiefs  would  be  a  better  source  of  infor- 
mation on  this  question.  We  can  say,  however,  that  there  are  certain  types  of  low 
density,  high  demand  units  (carrier  battle  groups,  Amphibious  Readiness  Groups/ 
Marine  Expeditionary  Units,  Psychological  Operations  units,  air  defense  artillery, 
Airborne  Warning  and  Control  Squadrons,  electronic  collection  platforms,  combat 
search/rescue)  which  are  suffering  from  the  current  high  operational  tempo.  Of 
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course,  we  are  all  concerned  over  the  effects  that  this  sustained  high  operations 
tempo  will  have  on  force  retention  and  readiness. 

Finally,  we  applaud  the  Department's  efforts  to  control  infrastructure  costs.  We 
appreciate  the  challenge  this  presents  to  the  Department  under  current  budget 
pressures,  and  urge  your  support  of  force  readiness,  modernization  and  structure. 

Question.  A  continued  concern  of  the  CINCs  has  been  the  impact  of  a  high  tempo 
of  operations  on  morale,  quality  of  life  and  readiness.  Certain  types  of  units  have 
been  deployed  time  after  time  in  recent  years.  From  your  perspective,  is  there  a 
shortfall  of  certain  types  of  units  in  the  current  force  structure?  To  what  extent  are 
you  relying  on  Reserve  Components  to  meet  OPTEMPO  requirements  caused  by  fre- 
quent deployments?  Have  you  noted  any  decline  in  morale  because  of  the  high 
tempo  of  operations? 

Answer.  Yes,  there  is  a  shortfall  of  certain  types  of  units  in  the  current  force 
structure,  however,  it  has  not  reached  the  extent  to  which  we  are  unable  to  support 
on-going  commitments.  The  units  experiencing  a  high  personnel  operations  tempo, 
as  a  result  of  frequent  deployments  to  our  area  of  responsibility,  include  such  highly 
specialized  units  as  Patriot  Batteries,  Airborne  Warning  and  Control  Squadrons 
(AW ACS),  Tomahawk  Land  Attack  Missile  programmers,  intelligence  analysts,  and 
linguists. 

There  are  only  a  handful  of  Reserve  personnel  on  deployment  in  the  Central  Re- 
gion. We  are  always  looking  to  use  Reserves  where  it  makes  sense,  and  where  fund- 
ing is  available.  Today,  Reserve  Component  units  are  only  available  to  fill  combat 
service  support  (CSS)  requirements  of  U.S.  Central  Command's  operational  plans. 
As  such,  Reserve  units  are  not  available  to  satisfy  our  deployment  requirements  for 
those  specialized  units  discussed  above,  at  the  present  time.  We  are  looking  into 
using  Reserve  personnel  to  fill  Patriot  Battery  requirements  in  the  future. 

The  moral  of  U.S.  forces  deployed  to  the  Central  Region  remains  high.  I  am  con- 
tinually impressed  with  their  level  of  commitment  and  dedication.  They  clearly  un- 
derstand that  their  presence  is  needed  and  that  the  threat  is  real.  There  are  how- 
ever, several  items  which  have  the  potential  to  adversely  affect  the  morale  of  per- 
sonnel working  in  our  area.  They  include  reduced  opportunities  for  additional  train- 
ing and  education;  increased  deployments  given  a  smaller  total  force  structure;  un- 
certainty in  their  pay,  benefit  and  retirement  packages;  and  a  need  for  adequate  or 
affordable  housing  given  the  need  to  maintain  split  households  during  extended  de- 
ployments. 

Prepositioned  Equipment 

Question.  What  progress  have  you  made  in  increasing  the  amount  of  prepositioned 
equipment  in  the  region  since  the  Gulf  War? 

Answer.  Continuing  negotiations  with  Gulf  Cooperation  Council  (GCC)  countries 
have  allowed  us  to  place  an  Army  heavy  brigade  set  in  Kuwait  and  a  battalion  task 
force  in  Qatar.  We  have  also  begun  construction  of  warehouses  in  support  of  Air 
Force  war  reserve  materials  (WRM)  prepositioning  objectives  in  Qatar. 

With  the  support  of  Congress,  we  hope  to  finish  construction  of  facilities  to  house 
a  full  Army  heavy  brigade  set  and  division  base  (minus)  in  Qatar,  and  begin  work- 
ing towards  placement  of  a  third  brigade  set  ashore  around  the  turn  of  the  century. 

We  have  made  great  strides  in  our  prepositioning  program  in  the  Central  Region 
since  the  Gulf  War,  and  continue  to  make  progress  on  a  daily  basis.  It  is  very  obvi- 
ous to  us  that  U.S.  vital  interests  are  being  protected  as  a  result  of  our 
prepositioning  efforts.  As  Iraqi  defectors  confirmed  late  last  year,  our  response  dur- 
ing Operations  VIGILANT  WARRIOR  and  VIGILANT  SENTINEL  were  instru- 
mental in  preventing  further  Iraqi  aggression.  These  responses  could  not  have  been 
achieved  within  a  timely  manner  without  the  prepositioning  currently  in  place. 

Question.  What  is  the  quantity  and  location  of  the  prepositioned  equipment? 

Answer.  Both  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  have  active  equipment  and  war  reserve 
material  (WRM)  prepositioning  programs  in  the  Central  Region.  The  Army  has  a 
heavy  brigade  set  of  combat  equipment  in  Kuwait,  and  a  battalion  task  force  in 
Qatar  that  will  expand  to  a  brigade  set  with  selected  heavy  division  unit  equipment 
over  the  next  three  years.  The  Air  Force  has  prepositioned  war  reserve  materiels 
in  Bahrain,  Oman,  and  Kuwait.  Materiel  stored  includes  bare  base  equipment,  vehi- 
cles, ammunition,  medical  equipment,  and  aircraft  fuel  tanks. . 

Question.  Do  you  have  plans  to  further  expand  the  prepositioning  of  equipment 
in  the  region  for  U.S.  troops?  If  so,  are  there  any  policy  or  funding  impediments  to 
proceeding  with  the  deployment  of  additional  pre-positioned  equipment? 

Answer.  U.S.  Central  Command's  goal  is  to .  Kuwait  currently  hosts  one 

brigade  set  of  the  Army  division.  With  Congressional  military  construction  funding 
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support,  the  battalion  task  force  in  Qatar  will  expand  to  a  full  second  brigade  set 
and  division  base  (minus). . 

The  Air  Force  is  currently  storing  war  reserve  material  assets  in  Bharain,  Oman 
and  Kuwait,  most  of  which  is  exposed  to  the  harsh  environment  of  our  region.  Only 
Oman  provides  adequate  storage  and  maintenance  facilities.  A  new  Air  Force  stor- 
age complex  has  been  requested,  to  be  located  at  the  new  Qatari  Air  Base  at  Al 
Udeid,  to  provide  adequate  protection  for  Air  Force  equipment  that  is  rapidly  dete- 
riorating. 

Service-funded  military  construction  programs  are  the  linchipins  to  achieving  our 
prepositioning  goals.  The  following  prepositioning  military  construction  funding  is 
required . 

Question.  Give  the  Committee  a  "ball  park"  estimate  of  the  sealift/airlift  capacity 
that  will  NOT  be  required  as  a  result  of  the  pre-positioned  equipment  in  the 
CENTROM  region. 

Answer.  It's  important  to  understand  that  prepositioning  equipment  in  the  Cen- 
tral Region  does  not  reduce  the  strategic  lift  required  to  support  wartime  operations. 
Rather,  it  reduces  initial  force  closure  times,  frees  up  constrained  strategic  lift  the- 
ater, and  provides  other  benefits  from  a  limited  forward  presence,  such  as  deter- 
rence, coalition  building,  and  improved  access.  Put  simply,  prepositioning  allows  us 
to  better  use  the  existing  strategic  lift  we  have  to  accelerate  total  force  closure 
times. 

Question.  To  what  extent  has  the  equipment  aboard  the  pre-positioned  supply 
ships  in  Diego  Garcia  been  upgraded  in  recent  years? 

Answer.  Equipment  aboard  the  Army  prepositioning  supply  ships  at  Diego  Garcia 
is  upgraded  continuously  as  a  result  of  service-wide  equipment  upgrades,  technical 
change  orders,  depot-level  modifications  and  safety  modifications.  The  actual  up- 
grade of  assets  aboard  the  ships  can  occur  in  one  of  four  ways:  (1)  minor  upgrades 
performed  aboard  ship;  (2)  exercise  upgrades  performed  during  exercises;  (3)  up- 
grades performed  during  scheduled  maintenance  cycles;  and  (4)  equipment 
swapouts.  As  a  minimum,  all  equipment  is  upgraded  and/or  receives  maintenance 
once  every  three  years. 

State  Sponsored  Terrorism 

Question.  To  what  extent  have  the  Iranians  supported  the  terrorist  group  Hamas? 
What  other  countries  have  supported  Hamas? 

Answer.  Ties  between  Iran  and  Hamas  are  strong.  In  fact,  Hamas  maintains  an 
official  office  in  Tehran.  While  there  is  no  indication  that  Tehran  directs  the  group's 
operations,  Iran  has  provided  modest  financial  support  and  training  to  Hamas  since 
about  1990. . 

Sudan,  Yemen,  Syria,  Jordan  and  Lebanon  have  also  been  linked  to  Hamas,  for 

golitical  support,  safehaven,  fundraising,  and  propaganda  activity.   Syria  allows 
[amas  to  maintain  a  political  office  in  Damascus . 

Jordan  allows  Hamas  political/propaganda  activities  within  its  borders.  Lebanon 
is  noted  for  being  a  regular  Hamas  paramilitary  training  and  planning  location. 

Question.  Describe  to  the  Committee  the  quality  of  the  intelligence  you  have  been 
receiving  on  State  sponsored  terrorism  in  the  CENTCOM  region. 

Answer.  .  This  reinforces  the  need  to  maintain  the  right  balance  of  intel- 
ligence collection:  HUMINT,  Imagery,  SIGINT,  etc.  Counterterrorism  is  particularly 
reliant  on  HUMINT  if  we  are  to  uncover  terrorist  activities  in  advance. 

Theater  Missile  Defense 

Question.  As  noted  in  your  prepared  statement,  various  countries  in  the 
CENTCOM  region  continue  to  increase  their  short  and  intermediate  range  missile 
capabilities.  How  essential  is  it  that  THAAD  and  Navy  Upper  Tier  be  available  for 
operational  use  in  the  CENTCOM  region? 

Answer.  Both  systems  provide  some  capability  to  defend  against  the  increasing 
missile  threat.  Navy  Upper  Tier  provides  coverage  for  our  flanks  in  most  scenarios, 
while  the  Theater  High  Altitude  Air  Defense  (THAAD)  system  will  cover  high  value 
assets  and  maneuver  forces  operating  further  inland. 

While  we  are  encouraged  to  see  progress  being  made  on  the  Navy  Upper  Tier  and 
Theater  High  Altitude  Air  Defense  (THAAD)  technologies,  we  would  like  to  see  more 
emphasis  on  establishing  a  highly  mobile,  multi-layered  missile  defense  system  that 
handles  both  lower  and  upper  tier  requirements,  on  land  and  sea.  We  have  an  ur- 
gent need  to  protect  our  rapidly  moving  Army  and  Marine  ground  forces  against 
cruise  and  short-range  tactical  ballistic  missiles.  To  meet  this  threat,  we  need  to 
quickly  field  a  highly  mobile  missile  defense  that  is  capable  of  being  positioned  well 
forward. 
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Question.  How  concerned  are  you  about  the  lack  of  mobility  of  the  Patriot  III  and 
THAAD? 

Answer.  We're  very  concerned  about  protecting  our  maneuver  forces  from  theater 
ballistic  missiles  and  cruise  missiles  with  possible  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
(WMD)  warheads.  This  requires  a  highly  mobile  system,  such  as  the  proposed  Corps 
level  Surface-to-Air  Missile  (CORPS  SAM)  system,  or  similar  capability,  to  protect 
our  rapidly  moving  front-line  forces.  Patriot  Advanced  Capability  (PAC  III)  and  The- 
ater High  Altitude  Air  Defense  (THAAD)  are  somewhat  mobile  systems  that  only 
take  a  few  hours  to  emplace  and  become  fully  operational.  Unfortunately,  we  believe 
these  limited  assets  will  be  used  primarily  for  point  defense  of  high-value  ports,  air- 
fields, and  headquarters  or  population  centers.  They  also  offer  little  protection  from 
cruise  missiles  which  make,  at  short  distances,  our  mobile  ground  forces  vulnerable. 
Again,  the  idea  system  would  be  a  highly  mobile,  "multi-layered"  missile  defense 
system  that  handles  both  lower  and  upper  tier  requirements,  on  land  and  sea. 

Iran 

Question.  A  recent  intelligence  assessment  of  Iran  stated  in  part: 

'Tehran  is  following  a  comprehensive  plan  for  expanding  and  improving  the  war- 
time employment  prospect  of  its  increasingly  capable  theater  ballistic  missile  force." 

What  is  the  size  of  Iran's  current  inventory  of  theater  ballistic  missiles? 

Answer.  Iran  has  acquired  an  impressive  ballistic  missile  inventory.  They  cur- 
rently have . 

Question.  What  potential  targets  in  the  region  are  within  the  range  of  theater  bal- 
listic missiles  currently  in  Iran  s  inventory? 

Answer. . 

Question.  What  are  Iran's  longer  range  plans  for  further  enhancing  their  capabili- 
ties in  ballistic  missiles? 

Answer.  In  addition  to  purchasing  complete  missile  systems, .  Finally,  it  ap- 
pears Iran  is  interested  in  acquiring  the  No  Dong  missile  from  North  Korea,  a  sur- 
face-to-surface missile  with  a  range  of  1,000  kilometers. 

Question.  Put  in  perspective  for  the  Committee  the  regional  implications  of  Iran's 
procurement  of  attack  submarines,  theater  ballistic  missiles,  sea  mines  and  other 
weapons. 

Answer.  Iran  is  steadily  pursuing  a  systematic  upgrade  and  increase  of  its  con- 
ventional and  unconventional  (weapons  of  mass  destruction)  capabilities,  which  ap- 
pear to  be  designed  to  achieve  hegemony  over  the  region.  Their  objective  has  become 
apparent  as  their  current  and  planned  capabilities  have  progressed  beyond  a  strictly 
defensive  array  of  systems.  Instead,  their  arsenal  is  becoming  significantly  more  le- 
thal— and  threatening — in  comparison  to  any  neighboring  Gulf  Cooperation  Council 
(GCC)  country's  capability — who  will  all  be  in  the  threat  envelope  of  their  systems. 

These  Iranian  naval  and  missile  acquisitions  pose  new  threats  to  freedom  of  navi- 
gation and,  in  times  of  crisis,  could  delay  deployment  of  forces,  inflicting  damage 
early  on  in  a  conflict  with  regional  neighbors.  Such  systems  could  also  have  a  psy- 
chological impact  on  commerce,  insurance  rates,  and  coalition  resolve. 

Question.  What  level  of  oil  is  shipped  daily  through  the  Strait  of  Hormuz?  What 
is  Iran's  capability  to  stop  that  flow  of  oil? 

Answer.  Approximately  14  million  barrels  of  oil  per  day  (MBPD)  flow  through  the 
Strait  of  Hormuz.  This  constitutes  approximately  23  percent  of  the  world's  daily  out- 
put. 

Iran  could  easily  interrupt  the  flow  of  oil  for  a  finite  period.  This  period  would 
be  defined  by  the  speed  at  which  the  U.S.  and  allied  nations  are  prepared  to  react 
and  intercede. 

Question.  Recent  testimony  by  the  CIA  stated  in  part: 

"Iran  is  now  developing  its  nuclear  infrastructure  and  the  means  to  hide  nuclear 
weapons  development.  Cooperation  with  Russia  and  China  .  .  .  could  substantially 
aid  Iran's  nuclear  weapons  effort." 

What  is  the  current  timetable  for  Iran  developing  a  nuclear  capability?  What  are 
the  implications  of  assistance  from  Russia  and/or  China  shortening  the  time  nec- 
essary for  Iran  to  develop  a  nuclear  capability? 

Answer. . 

Iraq 

Question.  What  is  the  current  situation  regarding  Saddam  Hussein's  outlook  for 
holding  onto  power? 

Answer.  Saddam  remains  firmly  in  control. . 

Question.  What  would  be  the  impact  on  Saddam  Hussein's  ability  to  remain  in 
power  if  an  agreement  is  reached  on  a  limited  renewed  export  of  Iraqi  oil? 
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Answer.  We  believe  that  an  agreement  to  renew  oil  sales,  as  a  modification  to 
United  Nations  Security  Council  Resolution  (UNSCR)  986, . 

Question.  If  sanctions  are  not  lifted  in  the  near  term,  what  are  Iraq's  likely  ac- 
tions? 

Answer.  In  the  near  term,  we  hope  Saddam  will  confine  his  actions  to  their  ongo- 
ing efforts  to  undermine  U.S.  and  British  positions  within  United  Nations  circles. 
The  U.S.  and  United  Kingdom  have  been  the  strongest  advocates  for  maintaining 
sanctions,  and  we  would  rather  see  the  issues  settled  at  the  United  Nations  than 

on  the  battlefield.  .  As  the  warfighting  command  responsible  for  protecting 

U.S.  vital  interests  in  the  Central  Region,  we  must  be  ready  to  deter  any  hostile 
actions  by  Saddam,  should  he  shift  to  a  more  confrontational  means  of  achieving 
relief  from  sanctions  over  the  long  term. 

Question.  What  is  your  assessment  of  the  capabilities  of  Iraqi  armed  forces?  How 
frequently  do  they  conduct  training  exercises?  Given  the  embargo  and  Iraq's  eco- 
nomic condition,  to  what  extent  is  Iraq  able  to  obtain  spare  parts,  or  other  military 
equipment? 

Answer.  The  Iraqi  Army  remains  large  and  well-equipped. . 

Question.  Describe  to  the  Committee  the  ongoing  UN  effort  to  dismantle  the  Iraqi 
effort  to  develop  and/or  procure  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  Are  you  satisfied  that 
the  UN  effort  is  successfully  carrying  out  its  mission? 

Answer.  The  United  Nations  Special  Commission  (UNSC)  and  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  have  been  instrumental  in  dismantling  a  large  por- 
tion of  Iraq's  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  and  continue  to  conduct  inspections  to 
ensure  Iraqi  compliance  with  United  Nations  Security  Council  Resolutions  gov- 
erning their  armaments. 

In  spite  of  their  efforts,  we  believe  Iraq  has  successfully  concealed  significant  ca- 
pabilities from  the  United  Nations  since  inspections  began  in  May  1991.  While  Iraq 
surrendered  volumes  of  documentation  on  their  weapon  capabilities  to  the  United 
Nations  following  Husayn  Kamil's  defection  in  August  1995,  the  Iraqis  continue 
their  deceptive  ways.  Just  this  month  (March  1996),  a  large  United  Nations  team 
was  repeatedly  delayed  from  entering  Iraqi  facilities  to  conduct  their  inspections.  Al- 
though no  prohibited  materials  were  found  once  access  was  granted,  several  facul- 
ties exhibited  signs  of  equipment  or  document  removal.  It  would  be  difficult  to  be 
"satisfied"  that  the  United  Nations  was  able  to  carry  out  their  mission  as  long  as 
such  intransigence  has  allowed  Iraq  to  retain  their  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
(WMD)  capabilities. 

Bahrain 

Question.  The  island  state  of  Bahrain  has  played  an  important  role  over  the  years 
in  providing  a  base  for  U.S.  operations  in  the  CENTCOM  Region.  Is  there  a  danger 
that  we  might  lose  Bahrain  as  a  naval  base  in  the  next  few  years  and,  if  so,  what 
are  the  implications  for  U.S.  military  capabilities  in  the  region  if  we  had  to  depart? 

Answer. . 

India-Pakistan  Nuclear  Tests 

Question.  Pakistan  is  in  CENTCOMs  Area  of  Responsibility  (AOR).  What  is  your 
assessment  of  the  probability  of  underground  nuclear  tests  being  conducted  soon  by 
Pakistan  and/or  India? 

Answer.  We  do  not  believe  India's  Prime  Minister  Rao  will  authorize  a  test  prior 
to  their  national  elections  scheduled  for  mid-late  April.  Furthermore,  we  do  not  ex- 
pect Pakistan  will  test  their  nuclear  device  unless  India  does  so  first. 

Question.  When  do  you  anticipate  that  such  tests  might  be  conducted? 

Answer.  Again,  we  not  believe  Pakistan  will  test  their  device  unless  India  does 
first.  India  is  not  likely  to  test  their  device  prior  to  their  national  elections  sched- 
uled for  mid-late  April,  however,  the  probability  of  testing  their  device  will  increase 
after  the  elections  if  the  hawkish  Hindu  nationalist  opposition  party  wins  that  elec- 
tion. 

In  terms  of  capability,  India  will  be .  Final  preparations  at  the  Thar  desert 

Site  would  include  delivery  of  the  device,  instrumentation  and  firing  cable  connec- 
tion, stemming  (backfilling)  of  the  vertical  test  shaft  and  evacuation  of  the  site. 

.  Final  preparations  at  their  Ros  Koh  test  site  includes  delivery  of  the  device, 

instrumentation  and  firing  cable  connection,  plugging  of  the  tunnel  and  evacuation 
of  the  site. 

Question.  What  are  the  implications  for  stability  in  the  region  if  these  two  coun- 
tries do  conduct  underground  nuclear  tests? 

Answer.  We  do  not  expect  Pakistan  and  India  to  go  to  war  over  the  nuclear  test- 
ing issue.  Although  it  would  be  difficult  to  forecast  whether  such  an  event  might 
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occur,  we  are  more  likely  to  see  an  escalation  of  their  nuclear  arms  race  and  bal- 
listic missile  race  between  the  two  countries  before  they  went  to  war  over  the  nu- 
clear testing  issue. 

Perhaps  a  more  serious  implication  of  a  South  Asian  nuclear  arms  race  is  the  in- 
evitable involvement  of  China  as  the  main  supplier  of  technology  and  material  to 
Pakistan.  Another  serious  implication  would  be  the  potential  for  a  technology  trans- 
fer to  Iran. 

Question.  What  is  your  assessment  of  the  chances  of  a  military  conflict  between 
India  and  Pakistan? 

Answer.  No  more  than  a  thirty  (30)  percent  probability  within  the  next  five  years. 

We  suspect  that  Kashmir  would  be  the  most  likely  flashpoint.  India  and  Pakistan 
are  willing  to  accept  a  nearly  continuous  low-to-moderate  level  of  violence  on  a  daily 
basis  along  that  Line  of  Control,  and  we  contain  to  monitor  the  area  for  any  changes 
in  the  conflict. 

Contribution  of  Friendlv  Nations  in  CENTCOM  Region 

Question.  What  are  the  major  contributions  of  those  nations  in  the  CENTCOM  re- 
gion which  are  sympathetic  to  U.S.  objectives  in  the  region? 

Answer.  Our  regional  partners  in  the  U.S.  Central  Command  (USCENTCOM) 
area  of  responsibility  continue  to  provide  extensive  financial  support  to  our  mutual 
objectives,  in  the  form  of  construction,  foreign  military  sales  (FMS),  commercial  con- 
tracts and  contributions  to  ongoing  military  operations  in  the  region.  Additionally, 
they  provide  access  to  many  host  nation  facilities  in  support  of  U.S.  interests. 

The  Government  of  Kuwait  continues  to  make  improvements  in  the  readiness  of 
the  U.S.  Army  War  Reserve  Materials-Ashore  (AWR-5)  brigade  set  prepositioned  at 
Camp  Doha,  and  design  of  new  facilities  to  house  the  U.S.  Army  brigade  set  is  near- 
ing  completion.  We  hope  to  initiate  construction  later  this  year.  Our  goal  is  to  relo- 
cate this  brigade  set  in  a  state-of-the-art  facility  by  June  1998.  Kuwait  is  funding 
the  costs  for  interim  improvements  at  the  current  brigade  location  (Camp  Doha)  and 
design/construction  costs  for  the  new  site,  which  are  expected  to  total  approximately 
$200  million.  Further,  Kuwait  has  committed  about  $17  million  to  construct  a  U.S. 
Air  Force  base  camp  at  Ahmed  Al  Jabar  Air  Base  to  support  the  deployment  of  a 
U.S.  fighter  squadron  there.  In  addition  to  these  direct  construction  costs,  Kuwait 
also  pays  about  $180  million  annually  to  sustain  U.S.  forces  located  in  Kuwait,  and 
spends  roughly  $1.28  billion  on  Foreign  Military  Sales  (FMS)  contracts  with  U.S. 
corporations. 

We  have  made  progress  over  the  course  of  the  past  year  in  bringing  the  second 
brigade  on-line  in  Qatar.  By  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  support  of 
the  Government  of  Qatar,  we  have  put  the  first  elements  of  that  brigade  on  the 
ground.  Our  Air  Force  military  construction  (MILCON)  program  in  Qatar  continues 
to  make  progress  toward  the  goal  of  providing  adequate  storage  facilities  for 
prepositioned  war  reserve  materials  (WRM)  currently  exposed  to  the  environment 
and  rapidly  deteriorating.  Assistance-In-Kind  (AIK)  from  the  Qatar  currently 
amounts  to  $33  million,  and  is  expected  to  rise  to  $176.5  million  by  the  year  2000. 
Qatar  has  also  provided  an  additional  $14  million  worth  of  infrastructure  construc- 
tion support  at  our  Air  Force  prepositioned  site. 

U.S.  Central  Command  is  committed  to  the  enhanced  deterrence  afforded  by 
prepositioning  an  entire  U.S.  Army  heavy  division  ashore.  Consequently,  we  are 
making  an  effort  to  identify  and  secure  authority  for  a  third  brigade  set  ashore  site. 
The  United  Arab  Emirates  spends  approximately  $135  million  on  Foreign  Military 

Sales  (FMS)  contracts  with  the  U.S.  and  has  donated  $60  million  to  Bosnia. . 

Besides  supporting  the  beddown  of  numerous  U.S.  forces  on  their  soil,  the  Saudi 
Arabians  are  also  contributing  approximately  $125  million  of  Assistance-in-Kind 
(AIK)  each  year  towards  ongoing  military  operations,  such  as  Operation  SOUTH- 
ERN WATCH  and  PROVIDE  COMFORT.  The  Saudi's  Foreign  Military  Sales  (FMS) 
contracts  with  the  U.S.  amount  to  over  $4.6  billion.  They  have  donated  over  $650 
million  to  U.S.  peacekeeping  efforts  in  Bosnia,  the  Middle  East  peace  process,  the 
Turkish  Defense  Fund,  and  to  Iraqi  refugees.  Saudi  Arabia  also  has  non-military 
contracts  with  U.S.  commercial  interests  totalling  approximately  $10  billion,  prin- 
cipally Boeing  and  AT&T. 

The  above  summary  represents  only  the  major  contributions  provided  by  our  al- 
lies in  the  Central  Region.  Many  regional  partners  also  provide  other  support  of 
U.S.  objectives  there.  Oman  and  Bahrain  provide  direct  Assistance-in-Kind  (AEK)  for 
exercises  held  in  their  countries.  Oman  and  Egypt  have  prepositioning  facilities  lo- 
cated within  their  borders  which  they  support  both  directly  and  indirectly.  All  Gulf 
Cooperation  Council  (GCC)  nations  waive  most  or  all  customs  and  duty  require- 
ments on  inbound  personnel  and  material.  Finally,  and  most  importantly,  Egypt  and 
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all  the  Gulf  Cooperation  Council  nations  have  indicated  they  will  provide  host  na- 
tion support  to  U.S.  forces  in  the  event  of  a  contingency  or  war. 

Our  regional  partners  are  making  substantial  contributions  toward  U.S.  objectives 
in  Southwest  Asia. 

Question.  How  serious  are  the  internal  threats  to  the  incumbent  governments  in: 
Saudi  Arabia;  and  Egypt? 

Answer.  Short  term  threats  posed  by  extremist J. slamic  groups  are  unlikely  to  de- 
stabilize or  collapse  either  of  these  governments  over  the  next  five  years? 

While  groups  like  the  Committee  for  the  Defense  of  Legitimate  Rights  and  the  Is- 
lamic Reform  Movement  remain  active  in  the  Najd  region  of  central  Saudi  Arabia, 
they  are  unlikely  to  have  any  real  impact  on  the  government  of  the  Saudi  Royal 
family.  The  Shias  of  the  Eastern  Province  have  shown  no  inclination  to  become  a 
second  column  for  the  Iranian  regime.  If  King  Fahd  would  die  or  abdicate  tomorrow, 
Crown  Prince  Abdallah  would  most  probably  become  the  next  King  with  the  mili- 
tary firmly  behind  him. 

In  Egypt,  groups  like  the  Gama'at  al  Islamiyah  and  Islamic  Jihad  remain  active 
in  rural  central  and  southern  Egypt,  however,  they  are  unlikely  to  have  a  direct  im- 
pact on  the  government  there.  We  believe  that  if  President  Mubarak  died  tomorrow, 
someone  in  the  regime,  probably  from  the  military,  would  step  in  to  take  control 
of  the  situation.  The  continuing  decline  in  domestic  conditions  is  expected  to  remain 
their  most  serious  issue  facing  Egypt  over  the  5-10  years. 

Question.  Last  year,  OSD  requested  $25  million  to  implement  a  pilot  program  de- 
signed to  increase  the  use  of  the  Reserve  components  for  validated  Service/CINC  re- 
quirements. The  benefits  of  this  program  would  relieve  Active  duty  PERSTEMPO 
and  OPTEMPO,  while  Reservists  would  get  "real  world"  training  away  from  home- 
base.  As  CINC,  will  you  explain  the  importance  of  this  initiative  to  your  command? 
Is  this  program  being  executed  now? 

Answer.  This  initiative  is  a  solid  program  for  leveraging  Reserve  Component  capa- 
bilities, where  it  makes  sense  to  do  so.  As  integral  members  of  the  Total  Force  team, 
we  look  to  the  Reserve  Components  to  be  available  to  provide  a  seamless  surge  ca- 
pability to  support  joint  and  combined  operations.  The  Reserve  Components  enhance 
operational  continuity  and  help  ease  high  personnel  operations  tempo 
(PERSTEMPO).  Finally,  we  believe  utilization  of  the  Reserve  Components  is  essen- 
tial to  being  able  to  accomplish  a  vigorous  exercise  program  in  support  of  Central 
Command's  strategic  plan. 

During  fiscal  year  1996,  this  program  is  funding  personnel  relief  in  the  Central 
Region  for  the  Navy  Special  Warfare  Command,  as  well  as  providing  Navy  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  reserve  support  for  Central  Command's  INTERNAL  LOOK  exercise. 
They  have  participated  in  contingency  operations  (civil  affairs,  psychological  oper- 
ations, special  forces);  engineering  exercises;  Air  Force  units  have  supported  Joint 
Task  Force-Southwest  Asia  (JTF-SWA)  operations;  and  reserve  Individual  Mobiliza- 
tion Augmentees  (IMAs)  of  all  services  have  augmented  staffs  in  our  headquarters 
and  our  components. 

Question.  The  concept  is  to  use  Reserves  to  relieve  those  Active  duty  personnel 
that  have  a  high  PERSTEMPO/OPTEMPO  rate.  Give  us  some  examples  where  you 
have  high  PERSTEMPO  problems. 

Answer.  Our  greatest  challenges  as  a  result  of  frequent  personnel  deployments 
(PERSTEMPO)  are  faced  by  Army  Patriot  batteries,  Air  Force  fighter  squadrons, 
and  special  operations  units.  Although  the  Reserve  Components  are  primarily  used 
to  provide  relief  in  combat  support  and  combat  service  support  areas,  Air  National 
Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve  units  have  recently  been  quite  active  in  many  mis- 
sions normally  performed  by  these  units. 

Question.  Who  develops  the  list  of  prioritized  projects  that  Reservists  would  be  di- 
rected to  do?  Give  us  some  examples  of  projects  needed  in  your  area  of  responsibility 
that  Reservists  can  fulfill.  Are  all  these  projects  related  to  your  warfighting  mission? 

Answer.  Central  Command  receives  a  prioritized  project  list  from  each  of  our  com- 
ponent commands.  We  validate  the  projects  to  determine  that  each  meets  certain 
program  criteria  and  is  related  to  our  warfighting  mission.  Prior  to  submission  to 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS),  the  validated  projects  are  prioritized  by  the  Com- 
mander of  U.S.  Central  Command,  using  the  criteria: 

Mission  Essential— Provides  immediate  personnel  tempo  (PERSTEMPO)  relief 
while  supporting  and/or  maintaining  current  operations  in  our  area  of  responsibility 
(e.g.,  individual  Reserve  Component  rotations  to  the  Joint  Task  Force-Southwest 
Asia  (JTF-SWA)  staff  or  unit  rotations  for  facility  maintenance). 

Essential — Supports  the  Central  Command  Strategic  Plan  and  provides  Active 
Component  personnel  tempo  relief  (e.g.,  rotating  Reserve  Component  Signal  or  Lo- 
gistics units  during  joint  or  combined  exercises  such  as  Exercise  BRIGHT  STAR). 
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Necessary — Supports  the  Central  Command  Strategic  Plan  and  should  be  accom- 
plished, but  does  not  provide  immediate  Active  Component  personnel  tempo  relief 
(e.g.,  Humanitarian  or  Exercise  Related  Construction  that  can  be  performed  by  Re- 
serve Component  unit  rotations  or  Medical  Overseas  Deployment  Training  that  will 
enhance  quality  of  life  for  deployed  personnel). 

Some  specific  examples  of  approved  projects  include  demining  operations,  fighter 
patrols  for  Operation  SOUTHERN  WATCH,  intra-theater  airlift,  medical/dental 
support  to  deployed  personnel,  and  communications  centers.  These  projects  support 
our  warfighting  mission.  Final  authorization  and  funding  is  ultimately  approved  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS)  and  the  respective  Services. 

Question.  Normally,  Reservists  do  two-week  annual  training.  Under  this  program 
are  they  training  away  from  home  the  same  length  of  time?  I  assume  individuals 
rather  than  whole  units  will  be  assigned  for  this  training.  What  impact  will  this 
have  on  unit  readiness? 

Answer.  Both  individuals  and  units  apportioned  for  the  Central  Region  gain  valu- 
able joint/combined  operations  experience  under  this  program,  as  well  as  a  valuable 
cultural  orientation  to  the  region. 

Unit  readiness  is  actually  enhanced  by  these  deployments.  Reserve  Component 
units  are  able  to  test  their  deployment  plans  by  physically  moving  personnel  and 
equipment  to  our  area  of  responsibility.  Since  the  Central  Region  is  so  far  from  the 
U.S.,  it  is  difficult  to  manage  unit  deployments  within  the  typical  two  week  annual 
training  period.  However,  we  have  managed  to  execute  both  individual  and  unit  de- 
ployments within  annual  training  periods,  plus  travel  time,  for  a  total  of  17-19 
days.  In  order  to  manage  individual  reserve  deployments  to  the  Central  Region,  we 
have  sought  volunteers  to  be  deployed  for  the  duration  of  a  project,  per  rotation  poli- 
cies specified  for  the  billet  (i.e.,  90,  120,  179  days);  or  for  missions  requiring  a  unit 
for  more  than  the  normal  annual  training  period,  we  deploy  full  time  support  per- 
sonnel with  unit  equipment  for  the  duration  of  the  project/mission,  while  individual 
personnel  rotate  in  for  their  17-19  days  of  annual  training. 

Army  National  Guard  Enhanced  Brigades 

Question.  The  Committee  understands  that  the  Army  is  currently  conducting  a 
study  to  review  the  structure  and  missions  of  the  8  Army  National  Guard  (ARGN) 
Combat  Divisions,  and  the  15  enhanced  brigades.  The  recent  Report  from  the  Com- 
mission on  Roles  and  Missions  stated  these  combat  divisions  ".  .  .  were  required  for 
possible  war  with  the  former  Soviet  Union,  but  they  are  not  needed  for  the  current 
national  security  strategy". 

Has  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS)  assigned  any  of  these  8  combat  divisions  and 
units  for  use  in  a  major  regional  conflict? 

Answer.  The  Joint  Staff  has . 

Question.  To  your  knowledge,  have  any  of  these  Guard  combat  divisions  been  as- 
signed to  any  of  the  CINCs? 

Answer.  Not  to  our  knowledge.  We  have  been  apportioned  brigades,  but  none  of 
the  divisions. 

Question.  The  Committee  understands  that  the  15  enhanced  brigades  have  not 
been  told  how  they  would  be  used  in  a  major  regional  conflict  by  the  combatant  com- 
manders. Has  the  JCS  identified  a  warfight  requirement  for  these  Army  Guard  en- 
hanced brigades  in  CENTCOM  or  any  of  the  other  CINCs? 

Answer.  The  Joint  Strategic  Capabilities  Plan  (JSCP)  splits  the  enhanced  bri- 
gades between  Central  Command  and  Pacific  Command  for  deliberate  planning  pur- 
poses. It  is  up  to  the  combatant  commands  to  determine  the  brigades'  warfighting 
role,  and  we  are  required  to  tell  the  Joint  Staff  how  we  would  use  them  no  later 
than  February  1997. 

Question.  Have  you  specifically  identified  wartime  missions  in  your  region  for  the 
enhanced  bridges  and  have  these  missions  been  factored  into  operational  war  plans? 
If  not,  why  not? 

Answer.  Yes  - . 

[Clerk's  note:  End  of  questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Young.] 
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COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF,  UNITED  STATES  EUROPEAN 
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WITNESS 

general  george  a-  joulwan,  commander  in  chief,  united 
states  european  command,  u.s.  army 

Introduction 

Mr.  YOUNG.  The  Committee  will  come  to  order. 

This  afternoon  the  Committee  is  pleased  to  welcome  back  Gen- 
eral George  Joulwan,  Commander  in  Chief,  United  States  Euro- 
pean Command,  and  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander,  Europe. 

As  we  all  know,  General  Joulwan  has  had  his  hands  full  over  the 
past  year,  particularly  with  respect  to  Bosnia.  I  am  sure  I  speak 
for  the  entire  Committee  when  it  comes  to  complimenting  you,  the 
military  leadership  of  our  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization — 
NATO  partners,  and  especially  all  the  troops  for  having  carried  our 
this  difficult  mission  with  great  skill.  We  all  knew  that  that  would 
be  the  case,  but  we  still  want  to  applaud  all  your  forces. 

In  watching  how  our  troops  have  performed,  I  am  reminded  of 
previous  years  regarding  your  approach  to  training:  Your  goal  was 
"scrimmage  harder  than  the  game."  Judging  from  the  performance 
of  our  troops  I  would  say  that  it  looks  like  you  and  your  com- 
manders ran  some  pretty  tough  scrimmages  over  the  past  year. 

I  have  used  your  advice  with  my  own  two  sons,  who  are  into  all 
kinds  of  organized  sports.  I  remind  them  of  your  statement,  that 
you  guys  have  to  practice,  you  have  to  scrimmage  harder  than  the 
game  you  plan  to  play  and  I  think  it  has  served  you  and  your 
forces  very  well. 

Although  this  deployment  has  gone  well  so  far,  there  are  many 
other  challenges,  and  we  want  your  perspective  on  what  lies  ahead 
for  you  in  Bosnia,  including  the  likely  duration  of  our  deployment, 
the  biggest  threats  posed  to  our  troops  and  to  stability  in  Bosnia, 
and  the  risk  of  "mission  creep"  as  the  operation  continues  to  un- 
fold. 

There  are  many  other  issues  we  would  like  to  hear  from  you  on, 
which  includes  proposals  for  NATO  expansion  as  well  as  what  is 
happening  in  Russia,  the  status  of  the  Russian  military,  and  your 
comments  on  your  personal  experience  in  dealing  with  Russian 
troops. 

Finally,  we  would  like  to  help  you  do  your  job.  All  of  us  are  con- 
cerned about  the  large  number  of  operations  being  carried  out  with 
a  shrinking  force  structure,  and  we  also  are  very  concerned  about 
the  President's  budget  proposal  which,  in  my  opinion,  falls  short 
when  it  comes  to  providing  for  longer-term  readiness  through  a 
solid  modernization  program.  We  will  want  your  views  regarding 
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the  Department  of  Defense's  fiscal  year  1997  and  beyond  budget 
plans,  and  in  particular,  what  you  see  as  any  areas  of  particular 
concern  that  we  should  try  to  address  this  year. 

General,  before  you  begin,  I  would  like  to  yield  to  Mr.  Murtha 
for  any  comments  that  he  would  like  to  make. 

Mr.  Murtha.  I  just  want  to  echo  what  the  Chairman  has  said 
about  the  job  you  are  doing,  General.  We  are  all  proud  of  you.  Your 
imagination  and  enthusiasm  have  overcome  tremendous  problems 
there.  There  couldn't  be  any  better  commander  in  charge.  We  feel 
confident,  there  will  be  problems,  there  always  are  problems  in  a 
massive  deployment  like  that,  but  you  have  certainly  handled 
things  commendably,  and  we  are  pleased  to  have  you  in  charge  of 
a  very  delicate,  difficult  situation. 

Mr.  Young.  Let  me  remind  the  Members  and  the  staff  that  to- 
day's hearing  is  closed  and  is  being  conducted  at  the  Top  Secret 
level.  We  will  take  your  prepared  statement  and  it  will  become  part 
of  the  record. 

Please  proceed  in  any  way  that  you  like. 

Summary  Statement  of  General  Joulwan 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mr.  Murtha.  It  is  indeed  a  privi- 
lege to  be  back  again,  and  thank  you  for  your  kind  words. 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  provide  my  assessments  on  the  Eu- 
ropean Command — EUCOM  theater  of  operation,  a  theater  than 
spans  not  only  Europe  and  the  Near  East  and  the  Northern  African 
littoral,  but  also  sub-Saharan  Africa;  83  countries,  13  million 
square  miles,  and  over  1  billion  people  of  different  ethic,  religious 
and  economic  conditions. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  thank  this  Committee,  and  in  particular 
you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mr.  Murtha,  on  behalf  of  the  men  and 
women  of  EUCOM  and  their  families  for  your  support  of  our  efforts 
in  Europe  and  NATO. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  for  me  to  appear  before  this  Committee. 
I  think  I  have  been  coming  here  since  1990.  It  is  the  dialogue  that 
has  been  very  useful  as  we  have  tried  to  carry  out  the  responsibil- 
ities or  taking  care  of  our  mission  and  also  our  troops. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  lengthy  posture  statement  which  I  would 
like  to  enter  into  the  record  and  briefly  summarize  making  a  few 
points. 

U.S.  FORCES  IN  EUROPE 

First,  EUCOM  is  experiencing  the  highest  operational  tempo  in 
its  history.  My  forces  are  engaged  in  a  preventive  deployment  in 
Macedonia  called  operation  ABLE  SENTRY,  a  no-fly  zone  enforce- 
ment against  Saddam  Hussein  in  northern  Iraq  called  operation 
PROVIDE  COMFORT,  and  a  NATO-led  operation  to  enforce  the 
Dayton  Peace  Accords  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

We  have  just  sent  a  Air  Defense  battalion  to  Saudi  Arabia  and 
have  numerous  deployments  in  the  Near  East  and  Africa.  A  for- 
ward-deployed and,  forward-stationed  force  gives  the  United  States 
great  flexibility  and  reach,  and  EUCOM  is  demonstrating  its  value 
every  day. 
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Last  week,  EUCOM  ended  the  longest-running  airlift  of  humani- 
tarian supplies  in  history.  Joint  Task  Force— JTF  PROVIDE 
PROMISE  completed  over  1,200  days  of  support  with  12,000  flights 
delivering  160,000  metric  tons  of  humanitarian  supplies,  and  thou- 
sands of  lives  were  saved. 

OPERATION  JOINT  ENBEAVOR 

Operation  JOINT  ENDEAVOR  is  the  first  NATO-led  land  oper- 
ation in  the  history  of  the  Alliance.  NATO  is  now  committed  to 
ending  the  tragedy  in  Bosnia.  Nearly  60,000  troops,  of  which 
20,000  are  Americans,  are  committed  in  this  operation. 

The  force  was  deployed  by  air,  sea,  rail  and  road  during  the 
worst  Balkan  winter  this  century  and  into  the  most  difficult  terrain 
in  Europe.  Over  3,000  air  sorties,  400  trains  of  30  to  40  cars  each 
and  50  ships  were  used  in  this  deployment. 

American  troops  were  magnificent.  They  did  it  all,  from  setting 
up  a  forward  base  in  Hungary,  to  putting  a  bridge  across  a  flooded 
Sava  River,  to  rapidly  establishing  Task  Force  Eagle  Base  at  Tuzla. 

Most  significantly,  U.S.  Forces  were  joined  by  not  only  the  NATO 
nations  but  by  more  than  20  non-NATO  Nations  who  have  per- 
mitted troops  access  across  their  countries  and  political  support  to 
the  peace  process.  It  is  truly  a  grand  coalition  committed  to  bring- 
ing peace  to  the  people  of  Bosnia. 

RUSSIAN  PARTICIPATION 

Let  me  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  are  1,600  Russian  troops 
which  are  part  of  the  U.S. -multinational  division  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tuzla.  The  Russian  brigade  is  under  my  command  and  stationed  in 
Serbian  and  Bosnia  Federation  territory. 

As  we  speak,  joint  patrols  are  being  conducted  along  the  flanks 
with  both  Russian  and  American  soldiers  in  the  patrol.  A  three- 
star  Russian  General  has  been  at  my  immediate  quarters  at  Su- 
preme Headquarters  Allied  Powers-Europe — SHAPE  in  Mons,  Bel- 
gium, and  is  my  Deputy  for  Russian  Forces. 

In  the  past  six  months  that  he  has  been  there,  the  Russian  Min- 
ister of  Defense,  Russian  ambassadors,  Duma  parliamentarians 
and  Russian  journalists  all  have  been  to  SHAPE.  We  are  engaged 
and  need  to  stay  engaged  with  the  Russians.  We  have  an  unprece- 
dented opportunity  to  create  a  new  security  relationship  in  Europe. 

PARTNERSHIP  FOR  PEACE 

My  second  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  to  do  with  EUCOM's  en- 
gagement strategy  with  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  I  explained 
this  the  last  time  I  was  here  and  I  briefed  you  on  the  success  of 
our  military  cooperation  program  by  EUCOM  and  NATO's  Partner- 
ship for  Peace. 

In  the  past  year,  it  has  dramatically  improved,  and  many  of  the 
non-NATO  nations  now  operational  in  Bosnia  have  been  directly 
influenced  by  our  prior  military  cooperation  efforts. 

We  are  putting  theory  into  practice.  Last  Friday,  I  was  with  the 
Secretary  General  of  NATO  getting  briefed  near  Doboj,  Bosnia,  by 
a  Swedish  General  commanding  the  Nordic  Brigade  and  his  polish 
Deputy  Commander.  Both  voluntarily  praised  the  Partnership  for 
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Peace  program.  Each  said  his  country  was  better  able  to  inter- 
operate  with  NATO  as  a  result  of  PFP.  This  did  not  just  happen. 

As  I  mentioned  to  this  Committee  over  the  past  years  I  have 
taken  a  proactive  approach  to  these  programs.  We  train  together, 
not  just  to  count  how  many  activities  we  do,  but  rather  in  a  focused 
way  to  conduct  missions,  and  that  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing  in 
Bosnia  today  and  that  is  what  I  mean  by  peacetime  engagement. 

I  want  to  thank  this  Committee  for  your  support  of  these  pro- 
grams. These  are  low-cost,  high-payoff  programs  and  we  see  the  re- 
sults on  the  ground  today  in  Bosnia.  More  importantly,  we  are 
building  trust  and  confidence  with  former  adversaries  and  hope- 
fully in  the  future  can  prevent  crises  from  erupting  into  conflict. 

RESERVE  COMPONENT  CONTRIBUTION 

My  third  point  has  to  be  with  the  Reserve  components.  I  would 
be  remiss  if  I  did  not  tell  this  Committee  that  we  at  EUCOM  are 
a  total  force,  Active,  Reserve  and  National  Guard.  Over  4,200  Re- 
serve component  troops  have  been  called  up  for  operation  JOINT 
ENDEAVOR,  and  I  must  tell  you  are  doing  a  superb  job. 

In  addition,  we  have  21  state  partnerships  with  21  former  War- 
saw Pack  countries,  and  that  is  an  extraordinary  effort.  My  intent 
is  for  these  emerging  democracies  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
to  interact  with  American  citizen  soldiers,  highly  qualified  citizen 
soldiers,  who  clearly  portray  the  role  of  the  military  in  a  demo- 
cratic political  system.  Twenty-one  U.S.  States  now  have  joined  in 
partnership  with  Central  and  Eastern  European  States. 

For  example,  Texas  is  with  the  Czech  Republic,  Ohio  with  Hun- 
gary, Minnesota  with  Croatia,  Pennsylvania  with  Lithuania,  Lou- 
isiana with  Turkmenistan,  California  with  the  Ukraine  and  North 
Carolina  with  Moldova. 

I  would  encourage  your  continued  support  for  these  excellent  pro- 
grams. It  clearly  is  having  an  impact. 

INTERNATIONAL  MILITARY  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 

Last  year,  IMET  allowed  over  900  international  students  from 
the  EUCOM  theater  to  attend  schools  in  the  United  States  and 
paid  for  11  English-language  laboratories  in  eight  central  European 
countries.  This  year,  27  African  nations  and  23  Central  European 
countries  will  participate  in  IMET. 

The  Marshall  Center,  which  some  of  you  have  visited,  educates 
future  leaders  in  security  affairs  and  defense  management  prin- 
ciples. Recently  one  of  their  graduates  was  assigned  as  the  Esto- 
nian Army  commander,  while  another  has  been  appointed  as  Spe- 
cial Adviser  to  the  Romanian  Minister  of  Defense. 

I  might  mention  that  the  Czech  unit  in  Bosnia,  when  the  Colonel 
came  up  and  reported,  said  I  am  the  brigade  commander  and  I  am 
a  1994  graduate  of  the  Army  War  College  in  Carlyle,  Pennsylvania. 
When  I  went  to  the  U.S.  base  in  Hungary,  which  is  a  former  Soviet 
Air  Force  Base,  the  Hungarian  Colonel  came  up  and  reported  to  me 
that  he  is  a  recent  graduate  of  our  Air  University  at  Maxwell  Air 
Force  Base.  So  it  is  really  paying  off  and  you  can  see  the  impact 
this  is  having  with  the  cooperation  we  are  getting. 
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BOSNIA  OPERATIONS 


Let  me  be  clear,  Mr.  Chairman,  EUCOM  is  more  than  just  a 
peacetime  engagement  theater  of  operations.  Last  August  when  the 
Bosnian  Serbs  again  shelled  the  marketplace  in  Sarajevo  killing 
many  innocent  civilians,  NATO's  response  was  quick  and  lethal. 

In  probably  the  most  surgical  air  operation  in  history,  NATO 
planes  led  by  U.S.  fighters  achieved  maximum  damage  on  nearly 
70  Serb  targets  with  very  little  collateral  damage  to  civilians  or 
property.  Even  the  Serbs  marveled  at  the  accuracy  and  skill  of  our 
pilots  and  munitions. 

This  single  event  more  than  any  other  led  to  the  Dayton  Peace 
Agreement  and  hope  for  the  people  of  Bosnia.  When  NATO  decided 
to  lead  the  coalition  of  forces  in  Bosnia,  EUCOM  again  provided  in- 
valuable assistance.  Using  the  new  C-17  strategic  lift  aircraft,  the 
1st  Armored  Division  deployed  flawlessly  in  the  theater. 

EUROPEAN  COMMAND  ENGAGEMENT  STRATEGY 

EUCOM  also  provided  intelligence  fusion,  communications  and 
logistics  support  for  operation  JOINT  ENDEAVOR.  As  a  forward- 
deployed,  unified  command,  EUCOM  works  daily  with  our  allies 
and  new  partners.  This  relationship  paid  off  as  access  across  coun- 
tries like  Austria,  the  Czech  Republic,  Slovakia,  Slovenia,  Hungary 
and  Switzerland  was  granted  in  less  than  a  week's  time.  This  is 
absolutely  unprecedented,  if  you  understand  European  history. 

We  need  to  capitalize  on  these  new  relationships  as  we  develop 
our  National  Strategy  for  the  21st  Century.  This  Committee  more 
than  any  other  can  influence  our  ability  to  implement  this  National 
Strategy  of  engagement. 

Clearly,  we  are  not  the  world's  policemen,  but  it  is  much  better 
to  influence  events  rather  than  react  to  them  later.  To  do  that,  I 
need  the  appropriated  funds  for  programs  mentioned.  I  also  must 
have  the  requested  supplemental  funding  soon  in  order  to  prevent 
an  adverse  impact  on  readiness  and  quality  of  life. 

The  issue,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  me,  is  how  do  we  engage  in  peace- 
time to  prevent  or  deter  conflict?  How  do  we  interact  with  allies 
and  partners  to  build  trust  and  confidence?  How  do  we  leverage  the 
assets  of  allies  to  join  us  in  a  preventive  engagement  or  in  a  major 
regional  contingency?  How  do  we  gain  needed  access  to  bases  and 
logistics  points? 

You  don't  do  so  by  waiting  for  a  major  regional  contingency  to 
occur.  You  act  now  to  try  to  deter  the  conflict,  if  deterrence  fails, 
you  can  rapidly  deploy  forces  because  of  relationships  you  have  de- 
veloped in  peacetime. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  possible  than  the  post-Cold  War  Europe. 
The  U.S.  and  NATO's  mission  in  Europe  did  not  end  with  the  col- 
lapse of  Berlin  and  Iron  Curtain  or  the  demise  of  communism.  We 
have  the  unprecedented  opportunity  to  see  a  Europe  whole  and  fret 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Urals.  We  can  complete  the  work  General 
Marshall  started  in  1947. 

To  do  so,  the  United  States  must  stay  engaged  politically,  eco- 
nomically, diplomatically  and  militarily.  We  must  have  forces  capa- 
ble of  operating  across  the  entire  conflict  spectrum — from  peace- 
time engagement  to  high-intensity  conflict.  And  our  troops  and 
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leaders  truly  are  capable  of  doing  so  and  are  demonstrating  it 
every  day  in  the  European  Command. 

QUALITY  OF  LIFE 

My  final  point  is  that  in  EUCOM  people  are  our  most  valuable 
asset.  We  must  continue  to  provide  for  an  adequate  quality  of  life 
for  the  troops  and  their  families.  The  EUCOM  force  has  now  bot- 
tomed out  and  stabilized  at  about  100,000.  Our  deployments 
throughout  Europe,  Bosnia,  the  Near  East  and  Africa  attest  to  the 
wisdom  of  forward  station  forces,  and  I  ask  for  your  continued  sup- 
port of  the  troops  in  Personnel  Tempo — PERSTEMPO  and  Military 
Construction — MilCon,  in  family  housing,  schools,  morale,  welfare 
and  recreation. 

SUMMARY 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  at  this  crit- 
ical point  in  our  Nation's  history.  With  your  support,  we  truly  do 
have  a  unique  opportunity  to  create  a  better  world  for  our  children 
and  our  grandchildren. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  look  forward  to  your  questions. 

[The  statement  of  General  Joulwan  follows:] 
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IMK1XIT1CN 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the  Committee,  I  am 
privileged  to  appear  before  you  today  to  discuss  the  United  States 
European  Command  (USEUCOM) .   Once  again,  I  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  share  my  perspective  on  what  has  continued  to  be  a  theater  in 
transition  and  conflict.   While  Europe  has  changed  dramatically 
with  the  fall  of  the  Berlin  Wall  and  the  collapse  of  Communism, 
those  changes  are  not  complete  and  continue  to  evolve.   In  the 
USEUCOM  Area  of  Responsibility  (AOR) ,  where  totalitarianism  once 
ruled,  democratic  governments  are  gaining  strength  and  maturity. 

TRANSITION  TO  DEMOCRACY  IN  EUROPE 
1985  1996 


DEMOCRATIC  COUNTRIES 
NON-DEMOCRATIC  COUNTRIES 

FIGURE  1 
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The  Cold  War  is  over!   But,  the  U.S.  and  NATO  missions  did  not 
end  with  the  collapse  of  a  wall  or  the  defeat  of  an  ideology.   A 
stable  and  secure  Europe  remains  a  vital  interest  to  America.   The 
need  for  a  strong  and  flexible  NATO  with  -U.S.  involvement  remains 
because  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  and  instability. 
In  countries  impoverished  by  Communism,  fragile  democracies 
struggle  to  maintain  stability  within  their  borders.   Although 
Russia  retains  thousands  of  nuclear  weapons,  all  but  a  handful  have 
been  returned  from  the  other  republics  of  the  former  Soviet  Union. 
Thanks  in  part  to  the  Nunn-Lugar  Program,  these  remaining  weapons 
should  be  safely  shipped  to  Russia  in  the  near  future.   Even  more 
immediate  is  the  ethnic  and  religious  conflict  that  has  laid  waste 
to  large  areas  of  the  Former  Yugoslavia.   Said  another  way,  USEUCOM 
continues  to  be  a  theater  in  transition. 

Throughout  this  transition,  United  States  leadership  in  the 
region,  demonstrated  by  our  national  strategy  of  peacetime 
engagement  and  military  preparedness,  provided  the  guiding 
principles  upon  which  emerging  democratic  nations  could  focus.   A 
few  short  years  ago  no  one  could  have  envisioned  that,  today  the 
U.S.,  as  part  of  NATO,  would  be  working  side-by-side  with  Russia 
and  other  former  adversaries  in  out-of-area  peace  enforcement 
operations.   While  I  reported  impressive  accomplishments  in  Europe 
last  year,  over  the  last  twelve  months,  our  efforts  have  borne 
fruit  of  historic  proportions,  as  today  the  men  and  women  of  U.S. 
European  Command  are  engaged  in  the  largest,  most  complex 
operational  movement  of  military  forces  in  Europe  since  World  War 
II.   Operation  JOINT  ENDEAVOR  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  illustrates  the 
success  we  can  achieve  through  America's  National   Security  Strategy 
of  Engagement  and  Enlargement.      As  the  United  States,  NATO,  and  the 
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international  community  mission  continues,  we  will  have  shown  our 
resolve  and  provided  Bosnia  with  an  opportunity  to  take  hold  of 
their  own  future  and  break  the  cycle  of  violence. 

Our  success  in  Operation  JOINT  ENDEAVOR  is  not  by  chance.   It 
is  the  product  of  focused  effort  over  the  last  two  years  by  USEUCOM 
and  NATO.   USEUCOM' s  Strategy  of  Engagement  and  Preparedness,    based 
on  the  objectives  in  the  National   Security  Strategy,    and  NATO's 
Partnership  for  Peace  Program  (PfP)  are  the  center  pieces  of  this 
effort.   Together  we  developed  an  operational  concept  to  exercise 
with  our  new  partners  in  order  to  train  to  common  standards, 
procedures,  and  doctrine,  and  to  be  prepared  to  operate  under  NATO 
command.   Two  years  later,  we  are  doing  just  that  in  Bosnia  under 
the  auspices  of  Operation  JOINT  ENDEAVOR.   Many  of  our  partner 
nations'  forces  who  trained  in  the  PfP  program  have  joined  us  in 
JOINT  ENDEAVOR. 

Our  continued  leadership  in  NATO  and  engagement  throughout  the 
region  made  possible  the  deployment  of  the  Bosnia  Implementation 
Force  (IFOR) .   We  have  met  our  goal  of  closing  and  setting  the 
force  at  D+60.   In  total  there  have  been  over  2500  flights,  350 
trains  with  6,800  rail  cars,  and  50  ships  supporting  IFOR's 
deployment.   JOINT  ENDEAVOR  now  has  30  maneuver  battalions  within 
the  three  Multi -National  Divisions  (MNDs) ,  backed  up  by  artillery, 
aviation,  engineers,  military  police,  combat  support  and  combat 
service  support  assets.   This  would  not  have  been  possible  without 
the  relationships  nurtured  through  years  of  engagement.   Over  30 
nations,  including  non-NATO  partners  such  as  Russia,  Poland, 
Sweden,  Slovakia,  the  Czech  Republic,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Estonia, 
and  Hungary,  have  deployed  forces,  provided  basing  rights  and 
transit  agreements,  or  promised  economic  aid  to  this  historic  peace 
support  operation  (Figure  2) . 
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Forward  presence  and  available  infrastructure  in  the  theater 
provide  a  platform  from  which  the  U.S.  can  execute  regional 
operations.   Readiness  of  these  forward-based  forces  was  the 
linchpin  that  allowed  the  rapid  deployment?  of  the  U.S.  Airborne 
Battalion  Combai.  Team  from  its  base  in  Italy  to  Bosnia -Herzegovina. 
That  deployment  demonstrated  the  flexibility  and  responsiveness 
that  a  forward-based  force  provides.   In  addition,  the  1st  Armored 
Division's  deployment  was  primarily  by  rail  and  truck  convoy  from 
its  bases  in  Germany.   This  cut  days  off  the  deployment  time  and 
was  significantly  less  costly  than  it  would  have  been  for  a 
similarly  equipped  CONUS-based  unit  requiring  strategic  airlift  and 
sealift.   Additionally,  the  Mediterranean  Amphibious  Ready  Group 
and  Marine  Expeditionary  Unit  maintained  a  continual  forward-based 
presence  off  the  coast  of  Bosnia -Herzegovina  as  part  of  the  U.S. 
contribution  to  the  IFOR  reserve.   Peacetime  engagement  and 
military  preparedness  coupled  with  the  military  capabilities 
inherent  in  forward-based  forces  were  key  elements  to  meeting  our 
U.S.  objectives. 
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INTERNATIONAL  SUPPORT  TO  IFOR 


[NATO 

aNONNATO: 

ALBANIA 

AUSTRIA 

CZECH 

BANGLADESH  BULGARIA 

EGYPT 

ESTONIA 

FINLAND 

FYROM 

HUNGARY 

INDONESIA 

JORDAN 

LATVIA 

LITHUANIA 

MALAYSIA 

MOROCCO 

PAKISTAN 

POLAND 

ROMANIA 

RUSSIA 

SAUDI 

SLOVAKIA 

SLOVENIA 

SWEDEN 

UKRAINE 

FIGURE  2 

This  truly  unique  moment  in  history,  this  new  security 
paradigm,  was  made  possible  because  you,  our  elected  leaders, 
support  our  forward-looking  Strategy  of  Engagement  and 
Preparedness.      Congress  provided  USEUCOM  the  resources  to 
accomplish  our  mission  and  ensured  our  forces  were  properly 
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equipped  and  trained.   We  must  continue  to  build  on  these 
successes . 

With  that  overview,  I  would  like  to  focus  my  remarks  on  three 
main  themes.   First,  I  must  emphasize  that  our  success  is  largely  a 

A 

result  of  the  forward-based,  overseas  presence  directed  by  the 
President's  National   Security  Strategy.      This  forward-based 
presence  reaps  the  substantial  benefits  obtained  through  engagement 
with  the  region's  nations.   America's  continued  presence  in  this 
theater  helped  create  a  new  security  environment,  based  on 
international  cooperation,  and  will  provide  the  opportunity  to 
extend  stability  to  all  of  Europe. 

Secondly,  while  USEUCOM's  forward-based  force  is  the  primary 
tool  with  which  we  pursue  our  regional  objectives,  they  cannot  do 
it  alone.   The  Reserve  Components,  and  select  units  from  other 
unified  commands,  are  the  "special  teams"  that  provide  critical 
augmentation  support,  allowing  USEUCOM  to  execute  a  reasonable 
personnel  tempo,  and  sustain  an  adequate  quality  of  life. 
USEUCOM's  theater  strategy  is  a  total  force  strategy. 

Finally,  our  forward  basing  requires  resources  to  maintain 
preparedness,  infrastructure,  and  quality  of  life  while  also 
continuing  our  force  modernization.   The  nation's  past  investment 
in  the  USEUCOM  theater  made  JOINT  ENDEAVOR  possible.   At  this 
critical  point  in  the  history  of  our  nation  and  Europe's,  we  can 
not  afford  to  back  away  from  these  vital  commitments. 

STRATEGY  OF  ENGAGEME1-1T  AND   PREPAREDNESS 

The  National  Security  Strategy  of  the  United  States  provides 
the  framework  from  which  we  derived  the  USEUCOM  theater  strategy. 
From  its  three  primary  objectives  --  enhance  our  security,  promote 
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prosperity  at  home,  and  promote  democracy  --  come  the  military 
objectives  of  the  National  Military  Strategy  and  the  USEUCOM 
theater  Strategy  of  Engagement  and  Preparedness   --  promoting 
sr.ahi  1  i t-.y  and  thwarting  aggression.   The  National   Security  Strategy 
goes  on  to  define  the  importance  of  "...permanently  stationed 
forces  and  pre-positioned  equipment,  deployments  and  combined 
exercises,  port  calls  and  other  force  visits,  as  well  as  military- 
to-military  contacts..."  in  achieving  these  objectives.   These 
forward-based  forces : 

•  Promote  an  international  security  environment  of 
trust,  cooperation,  peace  and  stability. . . . 

•  Facilitate  regional  integration,  since  nations  that 
may  not  be  willing  to  work  together  in  our  absence  may 
be  willing  to  coalesce  around  us  in  a  crisis. 

•  Enhance  the  effectiveness  of  coalition  operations, 
including  peace  operations,  by  improving  our  ability 
to  operate  with  other  nations. 

•  Allow  the  United  States  to  use  its  position  of  trust 
to  prevent  the  development  of  power  vacuums  and 
dangerous  arms  races,  thereby  underwriting  regional 
stability  by  precluding  threats  to  regional  security. 

•  Demonstrate  our  determination  to  defend  U.S.  and 
allied  interest  in  critical  regions,  deterring  hostile 
nations  from  acting  contrary  to  those  interests. 

•  Provide  forward  elements  for  rapid  response  in  crises 
as  well  as  the  bases,  ports  and  other  infrastructure 
essential  for  deployment  of  U.S. -based  forces  by  air, 
sea  and  land. 

•  Give  form  and  substance  to  our  bilateral  and 
multilateral  security  commitments. 

-National  Security  Strategy 

These  themes  will  surface  repeatedly  as  I  discuss  the  USEUCOM 
theater  in  terms  of  our  Strategy  of  Engagement   and  Preparedness . 
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ENGAGEMENT  -  PROMOTES  STABILITY 

USEUCOM's  forward-based  forces  promote  trust,  cooperation, 
peace,  and  stability  through  a  number  of  avenues.   U.S.  leadership 
of  NATO  is  absolutely  essential  to  promoting  a  viable  security 
environment.   Numerous  U.S.  and  NATO  initiatives  such  as 
Partnership  for  Peace,  the  USEUCOM  Joint  Contact  Team  Program,  and 
the  Reserve  Component  State  Partnership  Program  facilitate  regional 
integration  and  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  coalition  operations. 
The  George  C.  Marshall  European  Center  for  Strategic  Studies  also 
promotes  an  international  security  environment  of  trust  and 
cooperation.   Finally,  security  assistance  programs  provide  form 
and  substance  to  our  bilateral  and  multi- lateral  security 
commitments . 

Through  its  leadership  of  NATO,  America  promotes  a  collective 
security  environment  based  on  trust  and  cooperation;  a  relationship 
that  fosters  peace  and  stability.   This  is  fundamental  to  the 
vitality  of  developing  democracies  and  free  market  economies. 
Forward  presence  reinforces  our  strong  commitment  to  the  trans - 
Atlantic  link  and  makes  us  a  European  power,  but  one  that  is 
uniquely  unencumbered  by  historical  anxieties  and  territorial 
ambitions.   USEUCOM  uses  its  position  of  trust  to  prevent  the 
development  of  power  vacuums  and  dangerous  arms  races,  thereby 
precluding  threats  to  regional  security.   This  leadership  is 
especially  important  as  NATO  grows  from  a  solely  defensive  alliance 
to  a  regional  security  organization. 

USEUCOM  builds  regional  cooperation  and  security  through 
Partnership  for  Peace  and  bilateral  exercises  that  facilitate 
integration  throughout  the  region.   On  13  November  1995,  the  Former 
Republic  of  Macedonia  became  the  27th  Partnership  country  (Figure 
3) .   Eighteen  nations  now  have  full-time  representatives  assigned 
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to  the  Partnership  Coordination  Cell  at  Supreme  Headquarters  Allied 
Powers  Europe  (SHAPE) .   Our  forces  have  participated  in  over  36 
NATO-  or  U.S. -sponsored  exercises,  including  two  with  Russia.   By 
working  and  exercising  with  each  other,  these  nations  develop 
common  procedures  through  PfP  that  will  enhance  interoperability 
and  help  overcome  ancient  animosities  and  distrust.   These 
initiatives  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  coalition  operations, 
including  peace  operations,  by  improving  our  ability  to  operate 
with  other  nations. 

PFP  NATIONS 


PfP  COUNTRIES 

(in  dark) 

Albania  Kyrgystan 

Armenia  Latvia 

Austria  Lithuania 

Azerbaijan  Malta 

Belarus  Moldova 

Bulgaria  Poland 

Czech  Romania 

Estonia  Russia 

Finland  Slovakia 

FYROM  Slovenia 

Georgia  Sweden 

Hungary  Turkmenistan 

Kazakhstan  Ukraine 

Uzbekistan 


FIGURE  3 


The  Joint  Contact  Team  Program  (JCTP)  is  a  uniquely  American 
program  successful  beyond  all  expectations.   JCTP's  in-country 
Military  Liaison  Teams  help  host  nations  to  implement  human  rights 
guarantees,  military  legal  codes  based  on  the  rights  of  the 
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citizen-soldier,  professionalization  of  noncommissioned  officer  and 
chaplain  corps,  and  governmental  structures  that  ensure  militaries 
remain  subordinate  to  civilian  control.   The  teams  provide 
information  on  how  we  Americans   handle  a  -whole  range  of  challenges 
in  non- lethal  subjects  associated  with  military  organizations  in  a 
democratic  society.   As  evidence  of  JCTP's  success,  host- nation 
requests  for  JCTP  events  have  increased  six- fold  in  the  last  two 
years . 

No  other  nation  possesses  our  unique  capability  to  conduct  the 
JCTP.   To  begin  with,  despite  our  significant  military  power,  we 
are  welcome  in  Central  Europe  because  we  carry  no  historical 
baggage  and  clearly  have  no  territorial  aspirations  on  the 
continent.   In  addition,  because  we  are  a  nation  of  federated 
states,  we  understand  the  advantages  and  the  challenges  of  diverse 
governments  working  together.   Finally,  coming  from  a  nation  rich 
in  ethnic  diversity,  we  have  demonstrated  this  diversity  can  be  a 
strength  rather  than  a  weakness .   The  United  States  brings  unique 
qualities  to  the  JCTP. 

Our  American  Reserve  Components  are  an  essential  and  unique 
part  of  the  Joint  Contact  Team  Program,  conducting  one- fifth  of  the 
JCTP  events.   These  citizen-soldiers  embody  America's  democratic 
ideals  and  reinforce  the  concept  of  a  military  subordinate  to 
civilian  authority.   By  drawing  on  soldiers  from  specific  states, 
USEUCOM  has  been  able  to  set  the  stage  for  enduring  long-term 
relationships . 

In  addition  to  the  13  JCTP  countries,  state  National  Guards 
have  "adopted"  eight  other  regional  countries  under  the  State 
Partnership  Program.   This  program  establishes  close  relations  with 
a  total  of  21  nations,  including  countries  of  the  Former  Soviet 
Union.   This  further  encourages  the  development  of  long-term 
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institutional  and  personal  relationships  between  military  and  civic 
leaders  and  allows  more  Americans  to  become  involved  directly  in 
helping  countries  transition  to  democracy  (Figure  4) . 

STATE  PARTNERSHIP  PROGRAM 
"BRIDGE  TO  AMERICA" 


\  I    Estonia*   } ' 1  / 

\      I  _ —    Latvia*    I  / 

Uthuania*      \~     1  Belarus*  / 


\JCTP  COUTRIES 


FIGURE  4 


As  the  State  Partnership  relationships  mature,  they  are  able 
to  contribute  effectively  in  many  ways.   Exercise  UJE  KRISTAL 
illustrates  how  many  of  the  engagement  programs  can  successfully 
come  together  in  a  single  exercise.   This  exercise,  which  upgraded 
an  Albanian  regional  hospital  and  offered  Albanians  clean  water  and 
improved  sanitation,  was  a  joint -combined  interoperability  exercise 
conducted  "in  the  spirit  of  Pf P" ,  with  Active  Component  SEABEES  and 
Reserve  Components  participating  through  the  State  Partnership 
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Program:   South  Carolina  Army  National  Guard  and  Marine  Corps 
Reserves  from  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 
The  low-cost  high  pay-off  results  of  this  exercise  included 
valuable  training,  improved  interoperabililty,  and  enhanced 
relationships  with  the  people  of  Albania.   Together  Americans  and 
Albanians  satisfied  an  urgent  need  while  simultaneously  helping  to 
build  the  foundation  for  the  future  security  architecture  of 
Europe . 

The  George  C.  Marshall  European  Center  for  Security  Studies 
contributes  to  regional  stability  by  educating  foreign  government 
officials,  specifically  Central  Europeans,  in  democratic  processes 
and  ideals.   Its  mission  is  to  help  educate  future  leaders  in 
security  affairs  and  defense  management  principles  that  are 
harmonious  with  democracy  and  civilian  oversight  of  the  military. 
Established  in  June  1993,  it  has  gained  an  exemplary  reputation 
among  PfP  countries  and  established  itself  as  a  unique  institution 
focused  on  fostering  and  teaching  democratic  ideals.   In  December, 
the  Marshall  Center  graduated  its  third  class  of  75  mid-  to  senior- 
level  officers  and  civilians  from  23  Central  and  East  European 
nations.   This  brings  the  total  number  of  graduates  to  233.   The 
Center  also  holds  conferences  and  sponsors  research  on  defense 
procedures  and  organizations  appropriate  to  democratic  states  with 
free  market  economies.   This  is  a  very  cost  effective  means  of 
influencing  future  generations  of  regional  defense  leaders  and  for 
promoting  a  course  of  development  that  reduces  future  threats. 

Security  Assistance  programs  continue  to  facilitate  regional 
integration,  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  coalition  operations,  and 
give  form  and  substance  to  our  bilateral  and  multi- lateral  security 
commitments .   They  also  demonstrate  our  determination  to  defend 
U.S.  and  allied  interests  in  critical  regions.   Foreign  Military 
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Financing  (FMF) ,  Foreign  Military  Sales  (FMS) ,  Direct  Commercial 
Sales  (DCS) ,  and  International  Military  Education  and  Training 
(IMET)  enable  selected  friends  and  allies  to  improve  their  defense 
capabilities.   While  all  of  these  programs  are  important,  the  IMET 
program  is  worth  particular  note. 

IMET,  a  premier  component  of  the  Security  Assistance  Program, 
promotes  military-to-military  relations  and  exposes  international 
military  and  civilian  officials  to  U.S.  values  and  democratic 
processes.   In  1995,  IMET  sent  985  international  students  from  the 
USEUCOM  theater  to  schools  in  the  United  States.  IMET  also  paid  for 
11  English  language  laboratories  for  eight  Central  European 
countries  to  assist  their  efforts  to  establish  a  solid  foundation 
in  English  --  all  this  at  a  cost  of  only  $14  million.   In  1996,  27 
African  nations  and  23  Central  European  countries  will  participate 
in  the  U.S.  IMET  program,  and  IMET  will  continue  to  fund  English 
language  laboratories  throughout  Central  Europe  and  countries  of 
the  Former  Soviet  Union  (Figure  5) . 

IMET  has  a  direct  impact  on  most  countries  in  this  theater. 
Nearly  all  countries  have  sent  members  to  America  for  professional 
military  training.   As  an  example,  the  IMET  program  trained  twenty 
percent  of  all  flag  officers  in  Turkey,  eighty  percent  of  the 
senior  leadership  in  Portugal,  and  more  than  500  senior  civilian 
and  military  leaders  throughout  the  USEUCOM  theater.   IMET  provides 
these  nations  familiarity  with  U.S.  ideology,  doctrine,  and 
equipment.   It  leads  to  closer  military-to-military  relationships, 
favorable  basing  negotiations,  and  repeat  equipment  orders.   Simply 
put,  IMET  serves  as  the  centerpiece  of  Security  Assistance. 
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FY96  IMET  PARTICIPANTS 


FIGURE  5 

PREPAREDNESS  -  THWARTS  AGGRESSION 

USEUCOM  faces  all  the  challenges  outlined  in  the  National 
Military  Strategy:      regional  instability,  dangers  to  democracy  and 
reform,  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  and  transnational  dangers  that 
threaten  the  emerging  democracies.   It  is  a  theater  in  transition, 
as  the  economic,  political,  judicial,  and  military  institutions 
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that  make  democracy  work  continue  to  evolve  in  the  former  communist 
nations  of  Europe  and  in  many  former  autocratic  regimes  in  Africa. 

Still,  USEUCOM  must  remain  prepared  to  protect  and  defend  U.S. 
interests.   The  high  state  of  readiness  of  USEUCOM  forces  serves  to 
deter  aggression  that  might  threaten  U.S.  national  interests  in 
Europe.   USEUCOM  forces  provide  forward  elements  for  rapid  response 
in  crises  as  well  as  the  bases,  ports  and  other  infrastructure 
essential  for  deployment  of  U.S. -based  forces.   Combined  exercises 
with  regional  nations  not  only  contribute  to  engagement  and  foster 
an  atmosphere  of  regional  cooperation,  but  ensure  that  our  forces 
are  prepared  for  potential  security  challenges. 

Joint  and  combined  exercises,  including  PfP  and  "in  the  spirit 
of  PfP"  events,  help  us  maintain  the  preparedness  necessary  to  help 
preserve  the  peace.   Despite  the  rigorous  demands  of  IFOR,  we  have 
been  able,  through  careful  planning,  to  sustain  a  robust  training 
schedule  for  1996,  with  71  planned  USEUCOM  exercises.   This  ensures 
that  forces  not  deploying  to  JOINT  ENDEAVOR  will  remain  ready  to 
fulfill  national  tasking. 

Our  preparedness  also  allows  the  United  States  to  use  its 
position  of  trust  to  prevent  the  development  of  power  vacuums  and 
dangerous  arms  races,  thereby  precluding  threats  to  regional 
security.   By  backing  our  commitments  with  ready  forces  positioned 
forward,  the  United  States  sends  a  clear  warning  of  deterrence  to 
nations  that  are  inclined  to  pursue  their  aims  through  the 
destructive  use  of  force.   We  also  assure  nations  that  might 
otherwise  seek  weapons  of  mass  destruction  that  their  security  is 
better  safeguarded  through  collective  and  cooperative  mechanisms. 
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ENGAGEMENT  AND  PREPAREDNESS  EQUALS  SUCCESS 

U.S.  leadership,  manifested  through  USEUCOM's  engagement  and 
preparedness,  paved  the  way  for  dramatic  successes  in  improved 
security  and  cooperation.   JOINT  ENDEAVOR,,  DENY  FLIGHT,  SHARP 
GUARD,  and  PROVIDE  PROMISE  were  possible  only  because  of  our  long 
history  of  positive  engagement  with  our  traditional  allies  which 
yielded  the  requisite  support  opportunities.   Non- traditional 
allies  have  also  recently  supported  our  efforts.   Albania  provided 
basing  for  our  Predator  unmanned  aerial  reconnaissance  flights.   In 
addition  to  providing  bases  for  U.S.  forces  at  Kaposvar  and  Taszar, 
Hungary  permitted  USAF  AWACs  overflight  in  support  of  Operation 
DENY  FLIGHT.   Our  peacetime  engagement,    and  the  resultant  trust  and 
cooperative  spirit  it  engenders,  built  regional  cooperation  and 
helped  guarantee  these  successes . 

U.S.  forces  in  NATO  also  benefit  from  this  strong  relationship 
in  that  many  nations  equitably  share  the  risks  and  burdens  of 
protecting  common  interests.   NATO  proved  that  it  can  adapt  to  the 
new  security  environment  and  remain  cost  effective  by  sharing 
responsibilities  across  a  broad  spectrum  of  operations.   The  new 
NATO,  born  out  of  the  1991  Rome  Declaration's  new  Alliance 
Strategic  Concept,    not  only  provides  an  organization  capable  of 
defending  the  territory  of  its  member  states,  but  also  fosters  the 
emergence  of  a  safer  and  more  stable  Europe.   Last  year,  when  the 
Bosnian  Serbs  ignored  our  demarche  by  shelling  Sarajevo,  NATO 
executed  Operation  DELIBERATE  FORCE.   This  precise,  robust  use  of 
airpower  clearly  fulfilled  our  political  objectives  and  led 
directly  to  the  successful  Dayton  peace  negotiations  and  Operation 
JOINT  ENDEAVOR. 

The  burden  of  these  operations  did  not  fall  upon  any  single 
nation,  but  were  instead  spread  across  the  entire  Alliance  and 
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beyond.   Operation  JOINT  ENDEAVOR  quickly  evolved  well  beyond  a 
U.S. -led  NATO  operation.   U.S.  leadership,  made  possible  through 
active  engagement,  pulled  virtually  all  the  nations  of  the  region 
together  to  achieve  a  common  security  goal.   This  facilitated  rapid 
access  to  lines  of  communication,  permission  for  basing,  and 
flexible  transit  agreements.   Thirty  nations  now  contribute  ground 
troops,  basing  rights,  transit  agreements,  and  economic  aid  to  the 
war-torn  Balkan  countries.   Nearly  half  these  nations  are  not  NATO 
members,  but  are  members  of  Partnership  for  Peace  (Figure  6) . 
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NATIONAL  FORCE  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  IFOR 
MULTI  NATIONAL  DIVISIONS  (MNP) 
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FIGURE  6 

In  addition  to  IFOR,  we  have  had  other  strategic  successes, 
brought  about  by  our  active  engagement  and  sustained  readiness.   On 
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January  9,  the  air  bridge  to  Sarajevo  under  Operation  PROVIDE 
PROMISE  concluded.   United  States  led  five  coalition  nations  in 
this  three  and  a  half  year  humanitarian  airlift  operation. 
Operation  PROVIDE  PROMISE  lasted  almost  three  times  as  long  as  the 
Berlin  Airlift  of  1948  and  at  times  provided  95%  of  Sarajevo's 
sustenance  requirements:   nearly  13,000  sorties  --  over  4,500  of 
them  flown  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force  --  and  delivered  over  165,000  tons 
of  supplies  to  Sarajevo  residents.   TASK  FORCE  ABLE  SENTRY,  which 
deployed  from  Germany  to  Macedonia,  has  also  been  a  major 
stabilizing  influence  in  the  region  helping  prevent  the  spread  of 
the  Balkan  conflict. 

Our  relationship  with  Turkey  provides  another  excellent 
illustration.   U.S.  engagement  encouraged  Turkey  to  enforce 
domestically  expensive  economic  sanctions  against  Iraq.   Because  of 
our  close  military  relations,  the  Turkish  General  Staff  has 
supported  Operation  PROVIDE  COMFORT.   This  multi-national  operation 
in  southern  Turkey  and  northern  Iraq  enters  its  sixth  year  in 
April.   A  recent  operational  assessment  concluded  that  PROVIDE 
COMFORT  is  fulfilling  all  of  its  objectives:   preventing  suffering 
in  Northern  Iraq,-  preventing  further  repression;  weakening  Saddam 
Hussein's  regime;  and  preserving  the  territorial  integrity  of 
Northern  Iraq.   Furthermore,  the  multi-national  coordination 
procedures  that  developed  from  this  operation,  such  as  the  Combined 
Joint  Task  Force  Concept,  and  other  lessons  learned  from  Operation 
PROVIDE  COMFORT,  will  serve  us  well  in  IFOR  and  future  coalition 
operations.   American  engagement  in  Turkey  also  ensures  ready 
access  to  bases  that  are  critical  for  executing  our  Major  Regional 
Conflict -East  contingency  plans.   It  is  significant  that  Turkey, 
one  of  the  few  modern,  secular,  Moslem  democracies,  placed  first 
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priority  on  deploying  and  serving  in  the  U.S.  area  of 

responsibility  in  Operation  JOINT  ENDEAVOR. 

Furthermore,  for  the  first  time  since  World  War  II,  Russian 

and  U.S.  forces  are  working  together  in  a  military  operation.   Our 

i 
relations  with  Russia's  military  grow  closer  and  more  cooperative 

each  day.   As  the  operators  work  side-by-side  in  Bosnia,  there  is  a 
clear  demonstration  of  U.S.  capability  and  goodwill.   Colonel 
General  L.P.  Shevtsov,  commander  of  the  Russian  forces  in  Bosnia 
has  his  office  in  the  IFOR  Coordination  Centre  at  SHAPE.   This 
practical  co-location  offers  great  possibilities  and  a  concrete 
example  of  security  cooperation.   It  represents  an  opportunity  to 
remove  some  of  the  Russian  suspicion  toward  the  West  while  building 
confidence  in  our  good  intentions.   I  believe  PfP  has  been  our  most 
valuable  tool  in  remaining  engaged  with  Russia  and  in  consolidating 
democratic  gains. 

Arms  control  illustrates  success  in  another  area  of 
engagement.      Significant  reductions  in  weapons  have  yielded 
corresponding  reductions  in  tensions.   For  the  past  nine  years, 
USEUCOM  has  been  actively  involved  in  arms  control  efforts. 
Nowhere  in  the  world  does  the  level  or  spectrum  of  activity  in  arms 
control  match  what  is  taking  place  in  the  USEUCOM  theater  of 
operations.   Our  daily  efforts  supporting  compliance  with  the 
protocols  and  confidence  building  measures  of  the  Intermediate- 
Range  Nuclear  Forces  Treaty,  Conventional  Armed  Forces  in  Europe 
Treaty,  and  Vienna  Document  1994  set  the  highest  example  for  the 
international  community  on  how  to  responsibly  participate  in  the 
international  security  process.   These  arms  control  examples  have 
implications  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  USEUCOM' s  Area  of 
Responsibility  (AOR) .   Nations  in  the  Middle  East,  Asia,  and  South 
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America,  have  looked  to  the  United  States,  and  hence  USEUCOM,  as  a 
role  model  for  how  to  responsibly  implement  arms  control  regimes. 

I  intend  to  remain  fully  engaged  and  supportive  of  arms 
control  initiatives  before  us  today,  and  on  the  future  horizon, 
including  START  I  and  START  II,  the  Chemical  Weapons  Convention, 
Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty,  African  Nuclear  Weapons  Free  Zone, 
and  entry- into- force  of  the  Open  Skies  Treaty.   I  will  continue  to 
monitor  these  developments  closely,  and  carefully  examine  their 
effect  on  the  capabilities  of  my  command. 

USEUCOM  remains  engaged  in  several  critical  operations  that 
enhance  national  security.   Our  successes  are  made  possible  through 
sustained  overseas  presence.   U.S.  leadership  and  NATO  provide  a 
regional  security  structure  that  fosters  cooperation  and 
coordination.   That  structure  pools  the  resources  of  many  nations, 
and  has  established  forward-based  infrastructure  and  materiel  that 
enable  us  to  respond  quickly  to  protect  U.S.  interests  in  this 
region.   The  result  has  been  increased  security  for  our  citizens. 

FORCE  STRUCTURE 

U.S.  forces  in  Europe  now  have  a  higher  operational  tempo  than 
during  the  Cold  War.   The  absence  of  a  Major  Regional  Conflict 
(MRC)  does  not  mean  USEUCOM  forces  are  not  actively  engaged.   On 
the  contrary,  USEUCOM-assigned  forces  from  all  services  are 
involved  in  major  operations  in  the  Balkans  (Operation  JOINT 
ENDEAVOR) ,  Northern  Iraq  and  Turkey  (Operation  PROVIDE  COMFORT) , 
and  the  Former  Yugoslav  Republic  of  Macedonia  (TASK  FORCE  ABLE 
SENTRY) .   In  addition  to  these  major  operations,  USEUCOM-assigned 
forces  participate  in  numerous  smaller  operations  on  a  daily  basis 
and  are  prepared  to  execute  potential  missions  throughout  the 
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theater.   As  a  result,  forward-based  USEUCOM  forces  work  in  concert 
with  augmentation  forces  from  other  Unified  Commands,  the  Reserve 
Components,  and  allied  forces.   We  must  maintain  overseas  presence 
and  and  the  Bottom  Up  Review  force  levels*  to  ensure  successful 
Engagement  and  Preparedness. 

The  current  USEUCOM  force  structure  provides  the  essential 
elements  necessary  to  support  our  efforts.   Downsizing  from  Cold 
War  levels  in  our  AOR  is  complete.   The  current  force  structure  of 
approximately  100,000  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  fulfill  our 
commitments  to  the  National  Command  Authority,  to  meet  NATO 
requirements,  to  train  at  the  international  level,  and  to  be 
reinforced  quickly  (Figure  7) .   This  structure  provides  inherent 
flexibility  and  responsiveness  necessary  for  regional  missions.   It 
also  provides  critical  in-theater  capabilities  not  readily 
available  from  the  United  States,  such  as  intelligence  and 
surveillance,  communications,  theater  missile  defense,  and  other 
vital  capabilities.   However,  its  relatively  small  size  places 
great  demands  on  our  service  members . 
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FORCE  LEVELS  FOR  USEUCOM,  1989  to  PRESENT 
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FIGURE  7 

The  key  to  reducing  USEUCOM' s  personnel  tempo  (PERSTEMPO)  to 
reasonable  levels  lies  in  the  total  force  concept .   USEUCOM  relies 
on  Reservists  and  Guardsmen,  along  with  forces  from  other  unified 
commands,  to  support  Operations  such  as  PROVIDE  COMFORT  and  DENY 
FLIGHT.   Reserve  Components  perform  highly  specialized  and  critical 
functions  throughout  this  theater.   Virtually  all  the  Army's  water 
production  specialists,  helicopter  heavy  lift  units,  chemical 
brigades,  and  civil  affairs  specialists  are  in  the  Army  Reserve 
Component,  making  augmentation  a  prerequisite  for  many 
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contingencies.   As  the  Chairman  of  the  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board 
observed  during  a  recent  visit,  USEUCOM  is  already  using  the 
Reserve  Components  in  a  way  that  matches  his  vision  for  the  future . 
The  total  force  concept  is  a  way  of  life  -an  USEUCOM. 

Our  Allies  also  fully  contribute  to  regional  security.   The 
U.S. -NATO  relationship  can  be  best  characterized  as  "responsibility 
sharing."   But  in  the  past  few  years,  well-intentioned 
"burdensharing"  legislation  initiatives  have  threatened  to 
undermine  American  overseas  presence  and  put  at  risk  U.S.  regional 
objectives.   The  apparent  appeal  to  fiscal  considerations 
understates  NATO's  contribution  to  European  security,  masks  the 
threat  to  U.S.  interests  in  the  USEUCOM  AOR,  potentially  degrades 
U.S.  leadership,  marginalizes  U.S.  influence,  and  reduces  America's 
access  to  the  pooled  resources  of  other  nations.   We  must  avoid  the 
temptation  to  underestimate  the  European  contribution  to  our  common 
security. 

I  remain  concerned  about  the  depth  in  Army  forces .   We  must 
not  go  below  10  well-equipped,  manned,  and  trained  active 
divisions.   To  do  so  would  subject  the  U.S.  to  unacceptable  risks. 
We  must  remember  that  it  is  service  members  on  the  ground  executing 
the  flexible  engagement  strategy  overseas  that  actively  mold  the 
future  security  environment  and  prevent  conflict.   We  need  to  guard 
against  a  purely  CONUS-based  projection  force.   For  the  third  time 
this  century,  America  could  find  itself  in  another  extended 
conflict  that  might  have  been  averted  had  we  remained  engaged 
through  overseas  presence .   Adequate  force  structure  is  the  bedrock 
upon  which  rests  the  preservation  of  America's  regional  interest. 
We  have  completed  the  post -Cold  War  downsizing  and  are  now  at  a 
force  level  that  permits  us  to  implement  the  theater  strategy. 
This  reduced  force  level  requires  us  to  use  our  forces  efficiently, 
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employing  active  duty  and  reserve  augmentation  forces  to  fill 
critical  operational  needs,  enabling  theater  forces  to  fulfill 
operational  requirements.   We  must  also  ensure  we  continue  our 
successful  efforts  to  fully  leverage  the  contributions  made  by  our 
Allies . 

RESOURCES 

For  Engagement  and  Preparedness   to  remain  successful  and  to 
ensure  we  are  prepared  for  present  and  future  missions,  we  must 
balance  near-term  readiness  with  infrastructure,  quality  of  life, 
and  modernization.   First,  readiness  requires  proper  resourcing. 
Joint  and  combined  training  exercises  are  the  basis  for  promoting 
stability  and  thwarting  aggression.   Through  these,  we  ensure  our 
people  --  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  marines  and  civilians  --  are 
trained  and  ready  to  support  immediate  deployment  to  crisis 
situations  in  our  AOR,  or  anywhere  in  the  world,  to  meet  national 
security  objectives  --  as  we  did  when  we  deployed  approximately 
25,000  personnel  in  support  of  Operation  JOINT  ENDEAVOR.   Secondly, 
infrastructure  in  our  theater  must  support  the  full  range  of  our 
operational  requirements  while  also  providing  military  members  and 
their  families  facilities  in  which  to  live  and  work.   The  NATO 
Security  Investment  Program  has  fully  transitioned  to  the  new 
security  environment .   It  provides  America  access  to  infrastructure 
and  other  resources  at  a  dramatically  reduced  cost  by  allowing  us 
to  leverage  the  pooled  contributions  of  15  other  nations.   Finally, 
modernization  is  the  key  to  our  future  capability.   We  must  ensure 
that  we  maintain  short-term  readiness  while  preserving  the 
modernization  required  for  long-term  readiness. 
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READINESS 

We  must  preserve  readiness  to  be  able  to  execute  missions 
concurrently  while  supporting  ongoing  operations.   Throughout  last 
year,  USEUCOM  forces  were  continually  engaged  in  contingency 
operations  such  as  JOINT  ENDEAVOR,  DELIBERATE  FORCE,  PROVIDE 
PROMISE,  DENY  FLIGHT,  ABLE  SENTRY,  and  PROVIDE  COMFORT.   In  the 
past,  these  operations  would  have  seriously  threatened  readiness 
and  training.   However,  this  year's  line-item  funding  for  Operation 
PROVIDE  COMFORT  sets  an  extremely  important  precedent  for 
warfighting  CINCs.   Along  with  Congress'  timely  Supplemental 
Appropriation  last  year,  these  measures  helped  USEUCOM  maintain  the 
high  operational  tempo  while  minimizing  the  fiscal  impact  on 
Operations  &  Maintenance  readiness  accounts. 

Operations  &  Maintenance  dollars  maintain  readiness  by  funding 
training  and  exercises  for  our  forces,  and  sustain  our  busy  pace  of 
operations.   This  funding  allowed  us  to  continue  joint  and  combined 
training  in  important  exercises  such  as  TRAILBLAZER,  48  HOURS, 
POISED  EAGLE,  ATLANTIC  RESOLVE,  and  AFRICAN  EAGLE.   These  exercises 
train  forces  to  exploit  the  synergistic  effect  of  employing  air, 
land,  and  sea  forces  in  a  coordinated  effort.   Without  funding  for 
contingency  operations,  we  would  be  forced  to  pay  for  operations 
with  our  scarce  training  dollars.   Your  initiatives  helped  preserve 
readiness  by  providing  funds  that  in  the  past  were  siphoned  away 
from  O&M  accounts  to  pay  for  unscheduled  contingency  operations. 

INFRASTRUCTURE 

Infrastructure  throughout  the  theater  supports  our  people  and 
our  ability  to  perform  the  assigned  mission.   Our  facilities 
drawdown  is  virtually  complete  and  leaves  USEUCOM  at  less  than  half 
of  its  Cold  War  infrastructure  level.   While  the  drawdown  has 
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forced  us  to  make  tough  choices  on  which  facilities  would  remain 
open,  we  believe  we  have  retained  the  capability  to  meet  all 
requirements,  and  allow  for  future  consolidation  and  flexibility. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  we  have  escaped  the 
responsibility  and  requirement  to  continue  facility  upgrades  and 
some  new  construction.   We  must  continue  to  invest  in  our  military 
installations  both  to  maintain  quality  of  life  and  ensure 
infrastructure  is  in  place  to  support  our  national  interests. 
Fewer  facilities  make  those  that  remain  even  more  important  to  our 
continued  mission  readiness.   Our  European  infrastructure  and  bases 
provide  the  U.S.  with  access  to  this  AOR  and  nearby  regions  that 
are  vital  to  our  influence  abroad.   It  is  central  to  sustaining 
supply  lines  and  the  ability  to  reinforce  forward-deployed  forces. 
Given  the  age  and  condition  of  our  facilities,  it  is  imperative 
that  we  continue  to  maintain,  and  in  some  cases  upgrade,  the 
remaining  infrastructure  to  ensure  it  can  meet  increased  demands. 

I  want  to  stress  the  importance  of  the  NATO  Security 
Investment  Program  (NSIP)  in  supporting  U.S.  interests.   As  a 
revitalized  program,  NSIP  supports  more  than  just  construction.   It 
supports  our  regional  engagement  by  providing  explicit  mission 
capabilities.   Our  Allies  fund  72%  of  this  vital  program;  about  28 
cents  of  U.S.  investment  buys  one  dollar's  worth  of  infrastructure. 
The  return  we  receive  on  this  investment  is  impressive.   Over  the 
last  five  years,  U.S.  industries  have  received  more  than  $1.7 
billion  in  high-tech  contracts,  including  more  than  $100  million  in 
military  construction  contracts  within  the  continental  United 
States.   Recent  projects  include  $12. 4M  for  runway  overlay  projects 
at  Lakenheath  AB,  England,  and  $25. 6M  for  parallel  taxiway  projects 
at  Incirlik  AB,  Turkey.   With  the  recent  approval  of  the  Aviano  AB, 
Italy  capabilities  package,  NSIP  will  provide  $215M  (U.S.  share 
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approximately  $69M)  for  construction  of  beddown  facilities  for  two 
U.S.  F-16  squadrons.   NSIP  is  also  expected  to  fund  the  $30M  Army 
War  Reserve  Package  South  warehouse  construction  in  Livorno,  Italy. 
This  facility  will  store  prepositioned,  ready-to-use  materiel  for 
U.S.  forces. 

However,  funding  shortfalls  for  the  U.S.  contribution  to  NATO 
resulting  from  the  FY95  rescission  and  a  $18M  reduction  in  the  FY96 
appropriation  have  delayed  funding  for  U.S.  embarkation  projects  in 
CONUS  and  other  needed  projects  that  support  power  projection  to 
the  European  Theater.   I  appreciate  the  support  in  Congress  for  the 
FY96  funding  at  $161  million,  but  I  need  your  assistance  to  prevent 
rescissions  that  will  erode  our  warfighting  capability  and  U.S. 
credibility. 

QUALITY  OF  LIFE 

I  place  a  high  priority  on  five  quality  of  life  issues. 
Military  construction  is  one  of  the  key  factors  in  maintaining  an 
acceptable  quality  of  life  for  our  people.   Affordable  and  suitable 
housing  for  personnel  overseas  is  especially  problematic.   Last 
year,  you  approved  all  quality  of  life  military  construction  in 
USEUCOM.   This  helped  our  commanders  provide  the  troops  and  their 
families  with  the  living  conditions  necessary  to  sustain  our  high 
operational  tempo.   We  must  maintain  our  commitment  to  our  people 
by  investing  in  the  infrastructure  necessary  to  meet  our  mission 
and  quality  of  life  needs. 

Second,  our  military  and  civilian  personnel  deserve  adequate 
and  fair  compensation  that  keeps  pace  with  the  private  sector. 
Related  to  compensation  is  the  third  issue,  retirement.   We  must 
preserve  a  stable  retirement  system  that  does  not  break  faith  with 
our  people  by  seeking  fiscal  savings  through  the  retirement  system. 
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This  would  constitute  a  betrayal  of  our  people's  trust  and  may  risk 
serious  damage  to  our  force  structure . 

Next,  we  must  provide  our  personnel  a  steady  and  dependable 
level  of  medical  benefits.   This  is  particularly  challenging  in  the 
overseas  environment  where  significant  language  and  cultural 
differences  exist. 

Finally,  overseas  service  members  and  their  families  deserve 
the  same  quality  education  their  counterparts  receive  in  the  U.S. 
Fully  funded  Service  tuition  assistance  programs  are  required  for  a 
professional  force.   DoDDS  schools  are  also  essential  to  USEUCOM  as 
it  is  unique  in  terms  of  needs  and  requirements.   In  this  theater, 
DoDDS  provides  logistical  support  for  123  DoDDS  schools  and  48,000 
students.   Some  of  our  small  schools  are  more  costly  to  operate, 
but  are  essential  to  our  readiness  posture.   We  must  continue  to 
support  our  overseas  schools  with  both  operating  funds  and 
construction  money. 

MODERNIZATION 

We  must  also  continue  to  modernize  our  forces  to  meet  the 
diverse  requirements  of  this  complex  environment,  but  only  within 
the  context  of  a  viable  national  and  theater  strategy.   As  a 
warfighting  CINC,  I  rely  on  the  Services  to  provide  modern 
equipment.   I  make  my  equipment  modernization  needs  and  their 
significance  to  my  AOR  known  to  the  Services,  Joint  Staff,  and  the 
Joint  Requirements  Oversight  Council  (JROC) . 

Mobility  is  a  high  priority,  vital  to  supporting  our 
Engagement  Strategy.      It  is  even  more  significant  considering  the 
drawdown  in  Europe.   Strategic  lift,  combined  with  prepositioned 
materiel,  is  critical  to  fighting  or  supporting  any  major  regional 
conflict  or  contingency  operation  in  or  near  the  USEUCOM  AOR.   I 
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fully  support  the  Secretary  of  Defense's  decision  to  buy  120  C-17s. 
The  C-17  delivers  critically  important  out-sized  equipment  directly 
to  the  battle  front  and  has  already  proven  itself  in  Operation 
JOINT  ENDEAVOR.   We  are  also  improving  our  strategic  sealift 
capability  to  provide  heavy  reinforcement  and  sustain  theater 
logistics.   We  require  sufficient  amphibious  lift  to  support  a 
forced  entry  capability  and  a  medium  lift  replacement  helicopter 
for  the  Marines  and  Special  Operations  Forces. 

Capabilities  derived  from  C  I  improvements  will  increase 
operational  effectiveness  through  digitization  of  the  battlefield, 
thereby  improving  commanders'  situational  awareness.   The  Joint 
Tactical  Information  Distribution  System  will  improve  combat 
identification,  reduce  fratricide  and  increase  operational 
efficiency.   But,  we  should  not  acquire  enhanced  C  I  with  the 
expectation  that  it  will  enable  us  to  reduce  overseas  presence. 
Only  forward-based  forces  are  capable  of  promoting  stability, 
thwarting  aggression,  and  providing  regional  stability,  thereby 
preventing  possible  conflicts.   However,  modernized  information 
flow  will  enable  Joint  Task  Force  commanders  to  optimize  highly 
mobile  future  systems  such  as  the  V-22  Osprey,  RAH-66  Comanche,  F- 
22,  F-18E/F,  DDG-51,  the  Advanced  Amphibious  Assault  Vehicle,  and 
the  next  generation  of  Armored  Vehicles,  Tactical  Trucks,  and 
Helicopter  Fleets.   JSTARS,  for  instance  has  already  proven  both 
its  capability  and  deterrent  value  in  JOINT  ENDEAVOR. 

Air  superiority  plays  a  crucial  role  in  sustaining  USEUCOM's 
warfighting  credibility  and  its  ability  to  project  influence  and 
power,  when  and  where  required.   Control  of  the  air  is  vital  as  an 
essential  element  of  the  fighting  force  and  when  responding  to 
crisis  situations,  providing  the  flexibility  to  restore  order.   The 
F-22  and  Joint  Strike  Fighter  are  critical  investments  in  our 
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future  warfighting  and  peacekeeping  capability.   We  must  also 
continue  to  upgrade  the  mult i -mission  aircraft  that  filled  the  gap 
left  by  our  retiring  specialized  systems  such  as  EF-111,  RF-4,  and 
F-4G  aircraft. 

In  USEUCOM,  we  face  a  challenging  theater  missile  threat, 
particularly  in  the  southern  region.   Presently,  our  theater 
missile  defense  systems  are  limited  in  protection  capability  and 
force  deployability.   Just  over  the  horizon  are  several  new  systems 
in  the  final  stages  of  development  that  address  the  theater  missile 
defense  threat .   We  must  work  with  and  leverage  our  allies  toward 
common  systems,  such  as  Medium  Extended  Air  Defense  System  (MEADS) , 
to  field  these  systems  in  the  near  future. 

We  must  continue  to  make  wise  choices  that  preserve  current 
readiness,  maintain  infrastructure,  and  modernize  our  forces. 
Because  of  increased  peace  support  operations  and  crisis  response 
contingencies,  I  conduct  many  operations  that  cannot  be  foreseen. 
Contingency  operations  are  often  funded  at  the  expense  of  readiness 
and  training,  but  I  am  optimistic  about  recent  initiatives  that 
specifically  fund  these  types  of  operations.   Infrastructure  is 
something  we  must  continue  to  maintain  and  also  provides  an  example 
of  the  successes  we  can  achieve  by  leveraging  the  pooled  resources 
of  many  nations.   Finally,  modernization  affects  the  long-term 
readiness  of  our  forces  and  I  am  concerned  that  in  many  cases  we 
are  paying  for  readiness  and  force  structure  with  funds  which  were 
originally  earmarked  for  modernization.   Funding  for  modernization 
of  key  weapon  systems  ensures  we  can  achieve  our  long-term 
strategic  objectives. 
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CONCLUSION 

The  U.S.  European  Command  (USEUCOM)  is  on  the  cutting  edge  of 
America's  national  security  policy  today  and  in  the  future.   The 
U.S.  forward  deployed  and  stationed  force  of  about  100,000  has 
demonstrated  its  importance  in  actual  operations  from  the  Balkans 
to  Beirut  and  from  Northern  Iraq  to  Rwanda.   The  U.S.  troops  in 
Europe  are  well-trained,  well-equipped  and  well-led.   Although 
operations  tempo  is  high,  readiness  of  the  force  is  also  at  a  high 
level.   The  high  professionalism  of  the  force  plus  USEUCOM' s  policy 
of  engagement   and  preparedness   have  paid  off.   The  engagement 
strategy  with  former  Warsaw  Pact  nations  is  creating  stability  in 
Europe  as  well  as  developing  mutual  trust  and  confidence  between 
former  adversaries  and  now  new  partners.   Russia  has  joined  NATO 
and  the  United  States  in  Bosnia  and  is  effectively  integrated  into 
the  command  structure  and  operations.   Twenty-seven  nations  have 
joined  NATO's  Partnership  for  Peace  Program  and  the  USEUCOM-run 
George  C.  Marshall  Center  is  actively  engaged  in  educating  future 
leaders  of  former  communist  countries.   Already  many  of  its 
graduates  are  assuming  positions  of  responsibility  in  the  military 
establishments  of  their  nations.   The  NATO  Alliance  has 
demonstrated  a  new  vigor  and  vitality  in  planning,  organizing  and 
executing  Operation  JOINT  ENDEAVOR  --an  operation  to  bring  peace 
to  the  people  of  Bosnia  who  have  suffered  so  much  through  four 
years  of  war.   And  it  is  USEUCOM  that  is  providing  the  important 
support  to  the  Bosnian  operation  --  not  only  in  troops  but  also 
intelligence,  communications,  logistics,  and  strategic  lift.   By 
the  forward  deployment  of  U.S.  troops  in  Europe,  we  are  leveraging 
our  Allies  to  do  more  in  their  own  defense  and  creating  more  stable 
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conditions  in  an  area  of  the  world  that  has  known  two  world  wars  in 
this  century,  and  which  remains  critical  to  our  national  security. 

As  a  result  of  steady  and  sure  U.S.  engagement  in  Europe,  the 
world  is  indeed  a  safer  place.   Peace  has  come  to  Bosnia.   The  PLO, 
Jordan,  and  Israel  are  moving  toward  a  peaceful  settlement  of  their 
decades  long  struggle  and  Syria  may  soon  join  them.   NATO  has  made 
overtures  for  cooperation  with  Middle  East  countries  and  several  in 
North  Africa.   Clearly  NATO's  engagement  strategy  is  consistent 
with  the  United  States  foreign  policy  and  national  interest.   And 
clearly  USEUCOM's  Strategy  of  Engagement  and  Preparedness   is 
absolutely  on  track  with  U.S.  policy  and  vision. 

In  1996  and  through  the  remainder  of  this  century  the  United 
States,  as  the  leader  of  NATO,  has  the  historic  opportunity  *■    =lp 
create,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Urals,  a  Europe  whole  and  f. 
democratic,  stable  and  prosperous,  with  justice  and  respect  fc    ^e 
rights  of  individual  citizens.   We  have  an  opportunity  to  promote 
fundamental  ideals  and  values  as  fragile  democracies  emerge.   We 
not  only  can  deter  war  but  also  preserve  the  peace .   To  do  so  is  in 
the  vital  interests  of  the  United  States.   To  do  so  requires  a 
focused,  engaged,  active  forward  deployed  and  stationed  U.S. 
military  force  of  100,000  troops  called  USEUCOM.   That  force  now 
exists!   USEUCOM  has  adapted  to  the  challenges  of  the  New  Europe. 
We  must  keep  it  trained  and  ready  and  provide  adequate  quality  of 
life  for  the  troops  and  their  families.   I  am  extremely  grateful 
for  the  support  of  the  Congress  in  the  past  and  I  know  you  will 
continue  to  do  so  in  the  future.   ONE  TEAM  -  ONE  FIGHT! 
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U.S.  European  Command 
Area  of 
Responsibili 


USEUCOM  AREA  OF 
RESPONSE. 

-  83  COUNTRIES 

-  13  MILLION  SQUARE  MILES 

-  POPULATION  OVER  1  BILLION 

USEUCOM  SUPPORTS 
COORDINATION  FOR  MILITARY 
ICISES/NEO/CT 

COUNTRIES  OUTSIDE 
USEUCOM  AREA  OF 
RESPONSIBILITY 
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IMPLEMENTATION  FORCE  (IFOR) 
AREAS  OF  RESPONSIBILITY 
BOSNIA  AND  HERZEGOVINA 


***% 


FORCE  CONTRIBUTORS  TO  IFOR 


*MND  NORTH 

UNITED  STATES 

RUSSIA 

TURKEY 

SWEDEN 

DENMARK 

NORWAY 

POLAND 

FINLAND 

ESTONIA  # 

LATVIA  # 

LUTHUANIA 
ICELAND 


*MND  SOUTHEAST 

*MND  SOUTHWEST 

FRANCE 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

ITALY 

CANADA 

PORTUGAL 

NETHERLANDS 

UKRAINE 

CZECH  REPUBLIC 

EGYPT  # 

MALAYSIA 

JORDAN 

SAUDI  ARABIA  # 

MOROCCO* 

COMM-Z  FWD 
GERMANY 

ARRC 
BELGIUM 
GREECE 

LUXEMBOURG 

AUSTRIA 

HUNGARY 

ROMANIA  # 

*  MND  =  Multi  National  Division 

#  Future  Deployments 
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Mr.  YOUNG.  General,  thank  you  for  an  informative  and  enthusi- 
astic presentation.  We  appreciate  the  approach  that  you  take  to 
your  responsibility. 

I  don't  think  anyone  would  question  what  I  am  about  to  say  to 
you,  that  this  Committee  is  and  has  been  committed  to  provide  our 
troops  with  whatever  weapons,  technology,  tools  or  equipment  that 
they  need  to  accomplish  the  mission  and  also  whatever  is  necessary 
for  them  to  have  some  protection  for  themselves  while  they  are 
doing  it,  as  well  as  the  quality  of  life  for  themselves  and  the  family 
they  left  behind.  That  is  the  commitment  made  by  this  Committee 
during  my  time,  during  Jack  Murtha's  time,  during  the  time  of  our 
predecessors.  That  has  been  our  position  and  will  continue  to  be. 

I  want  to  ask  a  couple  of  questions  before  we  get  into  the  regular 
questioning  period.  In  view  of  the  Serbs  leaving  Sarajevo  and  hav- 
ing a  scorched  earth  policy  where  they  are  destroying  as  much  as 
they  can  before  they  leave,  what  does  this  say  about  the  future  of 
the  former  Yugoslavia  once  the  peacekeeping  forces  or  IFOR  has 
gone  home? 

OUTLOOK  IN  THE  BALKANS 

General  JOULWAN.  It  is  very  difficult.  I  think  we  have  to  get 
through  this  period.  The  decision  to  not  have  a  divided  Sarajevo  I 
think  was  the  correct  one.  The  pain  that  goes  with  that  is  one  side 
has  to  leave  and  that  is  what  we  see. 

Most  of  the  resistance  and  the  pressure  came  from  the  Serbs  in 
Pali,  and  I  think  that  we  have  to  give  it,  before  we  say  that  rec- 
onciliation won't  work,  I  think  we  need  to  wait  to  let  the  dust  set- 
tle. There  were  many  that  wanted  to  stay  that  were  forced  to  leave. 
There  were  several  buildings  burned  but,  not  as  many  as  antici- 
pated 

IFOR  put  security  out  and  tried  to  assist  as  best  as  possible  but 
there  was  a  woeful  lack  of  fire-fighting  equipment.  Sometimes  the 
hoses  couldn't  reach  above  the  third  floor.  I  think  we  are  going  to 
have  to  wait.  I  am  not  ready  to  say  that  reconciliation  will  not 
work. 

I  think  we  have  to  do  some  things.  I  will  get  into  that  later,  how 
I  see  the  IFOR  mission  in  the  next  two  to  three  months  that  will 
lend  itself  to  that.  But  in  the  Sarajevo  suburbs,  we  are  through  it, 
it  is  D+90,  Dayton  plus  90  days  and  now  we  have  to  wait  and  see 
what  all  the  sides  do  to  try  to  bring  about  reconciliation. 

Mr.  Young.  When  you  stamp  "mission  accomplished"  on  this  op- 
eration, will  that  be  based  on  a  present  calendar  date  or  will  there 
be  certain  criteria  that  must  be  met  in  the  field  before  you  can  do 
that?  How  will  you  determine  that  the  mission  has  been  accom- 
plished and  everybody  can  go  home? 

General  Joulwan.  The  North  Atlantic  Council — NAC  has  given 
us  the  mission,  not  any  one  capital,  16  nations  have  agreed.  And 
the  duration  of  my  mission  is  one  year.  If  there  is  any  more  polit- 
ical guidance  after  that,  we  need  to  see  that. 

I  am  trying  to  maximize  the  time  that  we  do  have.  Rather  than 
wring  our  hands  about  what  is  going  to  happen  a  year-plus  from 
now,  I  have  been  pushing  what  can  we  do  now. 

On  the  military  side,  I  think  we  have  made  great  progress.  The 
civilian  side  is  trying  to  get  its  act  together  and  I  am  trying  to  com- 
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bine  what  I  call  a  Civil  Military  Plan,  because  the  mission  depends 
on  both  a  secure  environment  and  some  momentum  on  the  civilian 
side.  The  mission  is  one  year  for  the  IFOR  forces. 

MILESTONES 

Mr.  Young.  Do  you  feel  comfortable  that  you  can  make  that  one 
year  and  still  accomplish  what  you  think  needs  to  be  accomplished? 

General  Joulwan.  I  think  it  is  premature  to  answer  that  one.  I 
think  we  need  to  try  to  see 

Mr.  Lewis.  Excuse  me.  This  meeting  is  closed;  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Young.  It  is. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  think  you  can  be  candid  with  this  Committee,  Gen- 
eral. 

General  Joulwan.  I  would  have  to  base  that  on  what  events 
would  occur  at  the  D+120  mark.  The  last  chart,  and  I  am  always 
candid  with  this  Committee,  but  you  don't  want  to  speculate  before 
you  know  all  the  facts.  We  are  at  D+90  today.  What  has  occurred, 
which  is  not  well  understood,  is  that  the  gray  line  is  that — is  the 
confrontation  line.  The  green  is  the  10  kilometer  zone  of  separa- 
tion—ZOS. 

So  we  had  in  the  first  30  days  to  clear  the  zone  of  separation  4 
kilometers,  then  we  had  to  transfer  land  at  D+45,  the  10  kilometer 
zone  of  separation  to  give  breathing  room,  that  has  gone  fairly  well. 

The  next  dot  that  you  see,  the  intent  is  to  get  the  former  warring 
factions  to  put  all  their  forces  in  designated  areas,  back  in  canton- 
ment areas  or  barracks.  If  that  happens  then  I  would  probably  give 
you  a  very  positive  response  that  we  may  be  able  to  do  quite  a  bit 
in  a  year.  If  they  do  not  return  and  they  still  have  the  forces  de- 
ployed on  the  field,  then  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  a  tough  time. 
So  I  am  not  there  yet.  I  will  know  in  about  another  30  days. 

All  signs  look  positive  that  they  will  go  back.  We  have  elections 
that  are  due  in  August  or  September,  and  what  we  want  to  do  now 
is  not  to  make  that  green  line  an  international  boundary. 

The  international  boundary  is  the  country  of  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina.  These  are  two  entities.  They  are  some  and  they  are 
starting  to  put  checkpoints  and  bunkers  along  that  green  line,  that 
I  am  telling  them  to  knock  down,  because  we  want  to  open  it  up 
and  have  freedom  of  movement  throughout  the  whole  country.  This 
is  an  enormous  task.  They  think  that  the  military  task  has  been 
easy.  Nobody  would  have  said  that  6  months  ago,  but  because  we 
have  done  it  very  well,  they  think  it  is  easy,  therefore  you  can  do 
something  else. 

The  zone  of  separation  is  1,000  kilometers  by  10  kilometers.  I 
was  just  in  the  2nd  Brigade,  1st  Armored  Division  on  Friday.  He 
has  14  platoon^size  patrols  out  every  day  trying  to  keep  this  sepa- 
ration, and  that  is  only  one  brigade.  So  it  is  going  to  take  some  ef- 
fort. 

If  we  could  do  this  then  it  opens  up  the  country  for  the  recon- 
struction, which  the  civilian  agencies  can  bring  in.  That  is  what  we 
want.  If  we  get  distracted  from  our  game  plan  here,  then  you  start 
weakening  what  I  think  is  the  key  element  of  this,  which  is  free- 
dom of  movement.  Then  the  international  Tribunal  can  get  out  and 
look  at  mass  grave  sites. 
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The  refugees  can  come  back.  There  are  3,000  polling  places  for 
elections  and  we  will  have  freedom  of  movement  to  all  those  in  a 
secure  environment.  So  if  we  can  do  this  in  120  days,  break  the 
spring  offensive  which  has  occurred  every  year  for  4  years  and 
have  elections  in  August,  then  I  will  probably  give  you  very  opti- 
mistic on  one  year.  If  that  doesn't  happen,  then  I  think  we  are 
going  to  have  to  reassess  what  we  do. 

2ND  BRIGADE  PATROLS 

Mr.  Young.  The  14  patrols,  are  they  finding  compliance  or  a  lot 
of  violations? 

General  Joulwan.  We  have  had  on  all  three  warring  factions  in 
the  zone  of  separation  about  100  violations.  Fortunately,  because, 
to  use  your  phrase,  "the  scrimmage  is  harder  than  the  game." 

Mr.  Young.  That  was  your  phrase.  That  is  good. 

General  Joulwan.  What  we  did  in  training  the  force,  we  learned 
from  United  Nations  Protection  Force,  UNPROFOR  where  they 
would  go  out  there  with  one  vehicle,  a  white  vehicle  and  they  got 
to  a  checkpoint  and  before  they  knew  it  they  would  have  mines  un- 
derneath it  and  they  were  taken  hostage.  .  That  is  the  dif- 
ference. They  are  finding  violations  and  we  are  being  tested  every 
day. 

What  would  be  a  tragedy,  if  we  were  to  allow  on  the  new  bound- 
aries, bunkers  and  checkpoints,  and  lack  of  freedom  of  movement 
to  occur,  and  I  have  issued  clear  instructions  that  that  will  not 
occur. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Murtha. 

DEMOBILIZATION  OF  FORCES 

Mr.  Murtha.  A  couple  of  things,  we  are  going  to  have  150,000 
people  demobilized — are  they  going  to  have  weapons? 

General  Joulwan.  We  are  trying  to  get  as  many  of  the  weap- 
ons— we  are  taking  the  heavy  weapons  we  want  an  account  for.  At 
D+90,  the  air  defense  weapons  were  accounted  for. 

Mr.  Murtha.  The  other  side  of  it  is  if  there  is  no  progress  on  the 
civilian  side,  they  will  be  jobless  with  weapons,  and  with  the  tradi- 
tion of  fighting,  will  make  it  more  difficult  for  you.  They  could  re- 
erupt  unless  something  happens  from  the  job  standpoint. 

General  Joulwan.  That  is  correct. 

FOREIGN  FORCES  IN  BOSNIA 

Mr.  Murtha.  The  Iranians  and  Republican  Guards,  have  you 
been  able  to  get  them  out  yet? 

General  Joulwan.  I  feel  better  then  I  did  30  or  45  days  ago,  but 
we  are  concerned. . 

We  are  getting  some  reports  and  are  trying  to  check  these  out, 
that  many  of  them — there  is  a  difference  between  Iranians  and 
Mujahedin.  There  is  a  difference  between  the  two.  Some  of  the 
Mujahedin  have  married  and  now  have  Bosnian  passports  and  we 
are  trying  to  run  that  down  to  see  how  many  of  those  are  a  threat. 

We  have  some  good  intelligence  and  I  think  it  has  been  very  use- 
ful. But  as  you  know,  it  only  takes  one  or  two  crazies  to  really  do 
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damage.  We  have  a  very  good  intelligence  system,  but  I  would  feel 
a  lot  better  if  the  political  pressure  was  kept  on  them  to  expel  all 
foreign  forces  as  per  the  agreement,  and  that  includes  holding  up 
some  programs  until  that  happens. 

Mr.  Murtha.  Director  Deutch  said  that  there  was  hard  intel- 
ligence that  they  were  targeting  U.S.  forces,  terrorist  targets.  Has 
that  changed?  Is  that  still  a  problem? 

General  Joulwan.  Not  as  great  as — until  we  took  this  one  down, 
we  were  concerned.  It  is  still  a  concern  but  not  as  great.  . 

Mr.  Murtha.  If  we  are  going  to  help  rearm,  when  I  say  help 
rearm,  I  realize  it  is  somebody  else  doing  it,  it  makes  sense — one 
of  the  leverages  of  rearming  them  is  to  get  the  terrorists  out  be- 
cause they  are  targeting  U.S.  Forces.  I  assume  that  is  the  policy 
we  are  following? 

General  Joulwan.  Yes,  sir. 

RESERVE  FORCE  CONTRIBUTION  IN  BOSNIA 

Mr.  Murtha.  When  you  said  4,000  reservists,  is  that  out  of  all 
troops,  including  the  ones  in  the  water,  or  is  that  just  out  of  the 
20,000? 

General  JOULWAN.  These  are  scattered  over  Germany,  Hungary, 
Italy  as  well  as  Bosnia.  There  is  a  civil  affairs  group  I  think 
headquartered  in  Philadelphia  that  is  the  glue  that  is  holding  the 
civilian  side  together,  300  of  them,  and  they  are  into  every  agency 
and  they  are  doing  superb  work. 

The  international  police  task  force,  for  example,  which  has  been 
slow  starting  and — it  is  not  my  business.  That  is  where  you  get 
mission  creep.  There  is  a  Civil  Affairs  U.S.  Reservist,  20  years  on 
the  Chicago  Police  Force,  another  is  a  Ph.D.  criminologist,  very 
high-quality  Army  Reservists  that  are  doing  great  work. 

FUNDING  FOR  BOSNIA 

Mr.  Murtha.  We  talked  about  reprogrammings.  Three  Commit- 
tees are  finished  reprogramming  and  the  National  Defense  Com- 
mittee, the  authorization,  is  not  finished.  That  is  $900  million  for 
Bosnia.  You  may  want  to  give  Congressman  Floyd  Spence  a  call. 
I  don't  know  what  is  holding  it  up.  We  agreed  to  it  long  ago. 

General  Joulwan.  That  is  very  much  needed.  I  spoke  with  my 
component  commanders  a  few  days  ago,  but  I  am  not  going  to  sac- 
rifice what  we  are  doing  in  Bosnia.  The  training  will  go  on.  The 
Army  will  be  in  serious  difficulty  by  June.  I  will  appear  before 
Chairman  Spence  next  week. 

Mr.  Murtha.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Lewis. 

INTELLIGENCE  CAPABILITIES  IN  BOSNIA 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

General,  nice  to  see  you  again.  I  have  to  leave  shortly  to  partici- 
pate in  an  Intelligence  hearing  upstairs.  On  my  way  to  that  venue, 
I  would  be  very  interested  in  further  comment  on  your  part  about 
the  quality  of  intelligence  available  to  you  in  this  very  difficult  re- 
gion. Could  you  give  us  a  few  comments  about  what  you  are  receiv- 
ing, how  good  it  is  and  where  it  might  be  weak? 
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General  Joulwan.   We   are   trying,   sir,   some   very  innovative 

things.  .  So  we  are  providing  a  great  deal  of  intelligence  to 

our  allies  as  well. 

We  have  a  Joint  Analysis  Center — JAC,  the  JAC  in  Molesworth, 
U.K.  I  have  consolidated  most  of  the  EUCOM  intelligence  there. 
And  using  technology,  we  burst  it  to  wherever  the  conflict  occurs, 
in  this  case  Bosnia,  and  that  seems  to  be  working  out  well. . 

IMET 

Mr.  Lewis.  I  serve  on  that  Committee.  Ongoing  input  you  might 
want  to  provide  as  to  questions  or  problems  or  otherwise,  we  would 
be  helpful. 

I  want  to  support  your  enthusiastic  commentary  about  IMET  and 
the  role  it  has  played  and  the  reaction  you  receive  in  field.  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  IMET  is  a  much  maligned  and  underestimated 
program  in  the  halls  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Foreign  Operations  doesn't  seem  to  have  a  mech- 
anism for  getting  this  kind  of  information  inside  that  arena,  and 
clearly  they  need  to  understand  the  important  role  it  plays  in  the 
ways  of  affecting  military  officers  carrying  forward  with  their  re- 
sponsibilities. 

General  Joulwan.  I  agree.  I  have  been  doing  this  for  35  years. 
I  know  of  no  greater  opportunity — our  mission  just  didn't  end  with 
the  collapse  of  the  wall.  We  now  have  the  opportunity  to  consoli- 
date the  gains  for  democracy  in  many  other  countries. 

There  are  27  in  the  Partnership  For  Peace,  and  many  of  them 
have  no  idea  of  what  we  are  all  about,  and  IMET  really  helps.  We 
have  them  in  our  schools,  and  it  is  paying  off — which  I  couldn't  be- 
lieve, this  Czech  brigade  commander,  and  they  are  committed. 
These  are  the  future  leaders  and  I  think  we  need  to  take  maximum 
advantage  of  it. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Thank  you  very  much,  General. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  leave  that  idea  with  you  if  you  could  talk 
to  some  of  those  foreign  operations  people. 

Mr.  Young.  We  don't  have  that  jurisdiction  in  this  Committee, 
as  you  know.  We  do  recognize  the  importance  of  that  program. 

Mr.  Bonilla. 

BENEFITS  OF  OVERSEAS  PRESENCE 

Mr.  Bonilla.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

General,  it  is  good  to  see  you  again.  I  was  following  a  lot  of  the 
developments  on  the  deployment  in  Bosnia  and  was  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  you  have  7,000  railcars  involved  and  50  ships,  and 
wondering  what  that  meant  about  forward  deployment  and  how 
valuable  that  is  and  how  much  money  it  saves  the  taxpayer?  Can 
you  talk  about  that;  because  I  think  that  has  been  a  hidden  asset 
that  we  have  overlooked  in  considering  forward  deployment. 

General  Joulwan.  If  you  could  look  at  this  chart  where  it  says 
"Deployment  Summary,"  we  took  some  great  risks  here.  But  be- 
cause we  have  an  overdeployed  force — the  concept,  I  am  sure  Con- 
gressman Murtha  understands,  because  he  has  been  briefed  on  it. 
The  old  plan  said  that  there  are  two  roads  that  go  from  Split  to 
Mostar;  that  is  where  all  the  planning  went. 
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I  said,  you  can't  do  that.  We  are  going  to  have  simultaneity, 
North,  South,  East,  West,  air,  land,  sea,  rail,  and  by  demonstrating 
by  our  rapid  deployment  what  we  want  from  the  warring  factions 
is  compliance.  We  are  different  than  UNPROFOR.  This  is  NATO 
coming  in  and  how  do  we  demonstrate  that  in  the  middle  of  winter 
in  the  worst  area  of  Europe. 

The  forward-deployed  force  in  EUCOM  was  the  glue  that  held 
this  together.  We  had  to  use  moving  control  where  we  were  able 
to  synchronize  this.  We  were  able  to  use  forward-deployed  forces 
which  allowed  us  to  deploy  rapidly  in  the  theater  and  control  the 
operation. 

I  have  had  some  bright  days  over  the  last  few  years.  We  landed 
four  C-17's  in  Belgrade.  The  2nd  Brigade  Commander  got  off  and 
he  was  escorted  to  Bosnia  by  Serbian  forces.  Let  me  tell  you  that 
is  all  part  of  this,  and  part  of  that  was  a  EUCOM  liaison  team  that 
was  in  Belgrade  at  the  time. 

I  think  we  not  only  save  money  but  we  are  able  to  control  the 
operation  from  a  forward-deployed  force.  It  isn't  just  projecting  the 
force;  it  is  having  the  base.  What  few  people  understand  is  you  got 
to  have  communications  bases  to  project  from  and  you  have  to  have 
commands  and  control  in  place.  When  I  briefed  this  plan  to  the 
Council,  I  said  the  first  thing  you  got  to  do  is  put  enabling  forces 
in.  So  the  North  Atlantic  Council  approved  to  allow  me  to  use 
EUCOM  as  a  base  and  put  enabling  forces  in.  And  when  the  forces 
flowed,  we  were  able  to  do  ii;  quite  quickly.  So  forward-deployed 
forces  give  you  that  capability. 

We  did  that  for  Desert  Storm;  90,000  troops  came  out  of  Europe. 
Those  were  the  most  ready  forces  in  Desert  Storm  in  Europe.  Just 
Cause,  forward-stationed  forces  in  Panama  were  the  point  of  the 
spear  that  allowed  the  access  in  Panama.  So  I  think  I  am  con- 
vinced that  forward-deployed  forces  give  us  the  flexibility  we  need, 
and  about  100,000  is  what  I  hope  we  can  retain  in  Europe. 

FORCE  STRUCTURE  REDUCTIONS 

Mr.  Bonilla.  I  think  that  is  important  to  point  out,  because  I 
think  the  average  person  thinks  our  troops  suddenly  showed  up  in 
Bosnia  but  don't  realize  that  we  weren't  far  away  to  begin  with. 
That  is  the  reason  I  asked  the  question. 

On  the  10  division  Army,  General,  there  are  some  that  are  pro- 
posing that  we  go  below  that.  I  feel  readiness  would  be  threatened 
if  we  went  below  a  10  division  Army.  Can  you  tell  us  what  kind 
of  devastating  consequences  it  would  have  if  we  went  below  that? 

General  Joulwan.  I  would  caution;  I  was  for  a  12  division  Army, 
and  I  am  concerned  when  we  get  to  10  divisions.  If  we  go  below 
10  divisions,  we  are  putting  the  force  at  risk.  The  commitments  we 
have  right  now  in  Europe  where  we  have  deployment  in  Mac- 
edonia, where  we  have  a  division  deployed  in  Bosnia,  where  we 
have  deployments  that  are  going  on  in  Africa  and  the  Near  East, 
I  am  not  sure  what  is  going  to  happen  in  the  Golan  Heights,  but 
you  need  land  forces  and  you  have  to  be  careful  you  don't  stretch 
them  so  thin  that  we  lose  this  high-quality  force  we  have  now  not 
only  in  the  air  and  on  the  sea  but  what  it  particularly  takes,  and 
that  is  training  a  ground  soldier. 
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This  is  the  most  difficult  challenge  that  we  have.  We  have  the 
most  magnificent  ground  force  in  our  Marines  and  our  Army  we 
have  ever  had,  but  we  are  stretching  that  so  thin  right  now  that 
I  am  very  concerned  on  families  on  morale.  So  I  would  caution  on 
taking  us  below  10  divisions.  We  are  a  global  power  and  we  need 
to  maintain  adequate  forces  and  that  includes  ground  forces  and  I 
would  hope  we  would  not  go  below  it. 

RUSSIAN  MILITARY 

Mr.  Bonilla.  Those  are  my  feelings.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  echo 
that.  My  final  question  is  about  the  Russian  military  potential  be- 
cause there  is  some  talk  in  their  government  about  trying  to  take 
on  some  of  the  newly  independent  states  again  and  go  back  to  the 
territory  they  were  in  before.  Can  you  talk  about  the  Russian  mili- 
tary strength  and  what  the  ability  would  be  of  some  of  these  states 
to  defend  themselves  if  there  were  aggression  and  how  that  could 
play  out? 

General  Joulwan.  The  Russian  military  is  in  great  flux  right 
now  and  we  are  not  sure  how  it  is  going  to  come  out  in  terms  of 
its  leadership  and  structure  and  where  it  is  going. . 

Mr.  Bonilla.  General,  thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Young.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Heftier. 

BOSNIA  OPERATION 

Mr.  Hefner.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Good  to  see  you  Gen- 
eral. 

General  Joulwan.  Good  to  see  you  again,  sir. 

Mr.  Hefner.  Where  are  we  now  in  your  operation,  I  know  you 
have  the  timetable  set  up  and  we  have  supposedly  a  year,  are  you 
better  off,  thinking  ahead,  I  know  you  had  to  put  a  lot  of  thought 
when  you  went  in  there,  are  you  ahead  of  where  you  thought  you 
would  be  or  behind  where  you  thought  you  would  be  when  you 
began  this  endeavor,  because  we  heard  about  so  many  dire  con- 
sequences, and  unfortunately,  I  don't  think  we  see  on  television 
any  of  the  accomplishments  we  are  doing.  Certainly,  we  have  to  be 
making  strides,  but  all  we  see  are  the  bad  things  that  are  taking 
place. 

General  JOULWAN.  On  the  military  tasks  we  were  given,  we  are 
on  schedule.  I  hate  to  sound  too  optimistic  but  we  have  been  very 
fortunate  so  far.  I  think  that  is  a  good  feel  for  our  doctrine  and 
what  we  have  been  able  to  accomplish  so  far. 

The  way  we  deployed  helped  us  get  their  attention  and  we  have 
so  far  voluntary  compliance.  If  that  changes,  we  will  see  when  the 
test  comes.  The  challenge  is  going  to  be  on  the  civilian  side.  I  think 
we  will  get  through  D+120.  About  30  more  days,  I  would  expect  the 
forces  to  be  back  in  cantonment  areas.  If  at  that  time  we  are  not 
surging  with  reconstruction,  economic  help,  humanitarian  relief,  if 
that  part  of  it  is  not  working,  then  I  think  expectations  are  here 
by  the  civilian  populace.  And  I  think  as  Congressman  Murtha  said, 
as  you  downsize  the  military,  there  are  a  lot  of  unemployed.  They 
need  to  start  working.  That  is  what  I  have  been  pushing.  So  much 
of  this  is  hinged,  which  is  to  a  degree  out  of  my  hands,  on  the  civil- 
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ian  side.  What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  try  to  spur  and  push  the  civilian 
implementation  of  this  operation  as  well. 

Mr.  Hefner.  Do  you  get  the  feeling  that  there  is  some  goodwill 
on  all  sides,  that  they  have  been  in  this  war  for  so  long,  so  many 
killings  and  so  much  disruption,  that  there  is  a  real  honest  effort 
to  make  this  thing  work?  In  my  view,  patience  on  the  civilian 
side — because  if  people  are  out  of  work  they  tend  to  get  restless 
and  the  radicals  could  inflame  the  populace;  you  talk  about  these 
people  that  had  gotten  their  training,  I  suppose  the  responsible 
people  on  both  sides.  Do  you  get  the  feeling  that  there  is  a  real  de- 
sire to  make  this  thing  work? 

General  Joulwan.  I  would  say  on  the  people  when  you  talk  to 
the  people,  there  is  a  war  weariness.  They  want  this  to  end.  You 
still  have  these  fanatical  fringes,  many  of  them  still  in  power.  On 
certain  sides  they  still  hold  the  reins  of  power. 

The  election  I  think  may  change  that,  if  a  free  election  can  be 
held.  But  I  just  can't  give  you  an  answer  on  whether  there  really 
is  a  desire  for  reconciliation  on  the  part  of  all  parties.  I  met  with — 
there  is  a  Bosnian  Croat  and  Bosnian  Mayor  in  Mostar,  which  is 
under  the  European  Union.  That  was  our  worst  place.  We  met  in 
Rome  with  all  the  warring  factions. 

Mostar  now  has  very  good  freedom  of  movement.  I  grasp  at  any- 
thing for  positive  signs.  But  the  Federation  of  Muslims  and  Croats 
is  key.  So  Tudjman  and  Izetbegovic  have  got  to  make  it  work  and 
there  is  a  fellow  named  Suboc  who  is  the  president  of  the  federa- 
tion, really  have  to  make  it  work. 

Mostar  is  part  of  the  federation  and  there  are  a  few  other  pock- 
ets. I  think  it  is  too  early  to  tell  whether  we  will  have  this  rec- 
onciliation or  not.  I  think  we  have  to  keep  working  at  it  and  try 
to  make  it  happen.  If  not  then  I  think  we  will  have  serious  prob- 
lems in  a  year. 

Mr.  Hefner.  Are  the  kids  going  back  to  school,  and  the  water 
and  lights  are  working — there  is  some  semblance 

General  Joulwan.  There  is  all  kinds  of  things  like  that  going  on. 
We  think  it  can  move  even  faster.  Bill  Nash,  Commander,  Task 
Force  Eagle  has  a  plan  to  put  the  railroad  back  into  operation  in 
the  north  and  he  is  trying  to  get  the  project  moving.  That  will  cut 
through  checkpoints — you  go  down  the  road,  open  up  the  country. 

In  Sarajevo,  there  is  probably  more  life  there  than  we  have  seen 
in  the  last  four  years  and  there  is  a  degree  of  normalcy — water, 
electricity — not  to  the  levels  you  want  yet,  but  it  is  occurring.  After 
the  suburbs  are  turned  over,  which  occurs  today,  I  think  it  is  going 
to  have  to  settle  down  and  Sarajevo  is  going  to  have  to  get  its  iden- 
tity back  again,  which  I  hope  will  be  a  multi-cultural  city,  which 
it  was  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Hefner.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Nethercutt. 

TERRORIST  THREAT  IN  BOSNIA 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Welcome,  General.  Let  me  follow  up  on  a  cou- 
ple of  questions  regarding  outside  influences,  and  potential  ter- 
rorist problems.  How  many  Mujahedin  do  you  think  are  still  there? 
Do  we  have  a  rough  estimate  enough  to  recognize  the  threat? 

General  Joulwan. . 
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Mr.  NETHERCUTT.  Have  they  been  quiet  thus  far,  and  do  we  have 
a  good  handle  on  what  the  potential  might  be? 

General  JOULWAN.  .  I  was  just  in  the  Swedish-Nordic  bri- 
gade with  the  Secretary-General  last  Friday,  and  they  are  tracking 
some  Mujahedin,  but  we  are  not  sure  whether  they  are  armed, 
whether  they  are  training,  whether  they  are  part  of  the  nongovern- 
mental organizations,  so  it  is  still  soft.  We  don't  have  the  threat 
we  had  when  we  had  the  Fonjica  camp.  But  I  am  still  concerned, 
because  it  only  takes  a  couple  of  crazies  in  order  to  do  damage. 

TRAIN  AND  EQUIP  MISSION 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  What  about  the  issue  of  rearming  the 
Bosnians.  My  reading  tells  me  that  there  is  some  reluctance  at  this 
point  among  our  European  allies  to  engage  in  providing  arms.  Is 
that  accurate  and  is  that  your  sense  of  it  in  your  discussions  with 
people  there? 

General  Joulwan.  First  of  all,  the  train  and  equip  parts  of  the 
Dayton  Agreement  is  in  what  they  call  Annex  1-B.  We  have  to 
refer  back  to  Annex  1-B.  Although  it  is  not  an  IFOR  mission,  not 
a  U.S.  military  mission,  I  need  to  understand  it.  Annex  1-B,  great 
words  in  there;  I  wish  we  would  use  these  words.  It  talks  about 
balancing  the  force,  balancing  at  the  lowest  possible  level,  which  is 
exactly  what  I  have  been  saying,  build  down,  not  build  up.  Then 
it  gives  some  ratios. 

This  is  the  tough  part.  In  the  ratios  it  talks  about  you  would 
count  off  the  Serbian  number.  So  if  the  Serbians  had  500  tanks, 
the  ratio  for  the  Federation  is  1,000,  2  to  1.  Right  now  there  are 
about  1,000  or  1,500  tanks. 

If  the  Federation  is  going  to  get  2,000  tanks,  who  trains  them? 
How  do  you  balance  the  force?  I  have  been  urging  that  you  make 
the  Serbian  side  draw  down,  draw  down  to  50  tanks.  That  is  what 
we  should  be  trying  to  do.  That  is  run  by  a  group  called  Organiza- 
tion for  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  (OSCE)  out  of  Vienna. 

I  have  been  trying  to  push  that  in  my  NATO  hat,  to  have  them 
draw  down  the  force.  The  problem  is  that  if  you  want  the  Iranians 
out,  who  have  been  training  the  Bosnians,  who  then  is  going  to 
come  in? 

If  someone  is  going  to  have  to  say  get  those  other  guys  out,  some- 
one has  to  come  help  them.  I  would  say  balance  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible, build  down,  not  build  up,  and  someone  needs  to  assist  them 
in  the  equipping  and  the  training  of  that  force. 

MORALE  OF  U.S.  TROOPS 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  What  about  our  morale  at  this  point?  I  missed 
your  statement  but  I  assume  morale  is  still  good?  Or  are  we  having 
problems? 

General  Joulwan.  I  must  tell  you  I  get  buoyed  up  every  time^- 
my  sniffer  goes  off  because  I  can  smell  what  is  happening.  My  big- 
gest concern,  to  be  honest,  is  soldier  complacency,  that  they  don't 
get  into  a  routine  that  they  think,  well,  we  have  done  this  before 
and  they  take  shortcuts. 

The  discipline  of  the  force,  the  way  the  soldier,  particularly  the 
American  soldier  here  has  his  uniform  on  right,  not  a  lot  of  crap 
in  the  helmet,  his  flack  vest  on,  sergeants  are  in  control,  that  is 
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what  I  look  for.  I  see  first  sergeants  out  there  and  command  ser- 
geant majors.  I  go  back  fairly  often.  So  far  so  good. 

But  you  can  never  relax  on  it.  You  will  always  have  some  prob- 
lems, but  so  far  the  discipline  and  morale  is  good.  We  have  gotten 
them  a  lot  of  things.  They  are  living  better  than  you  could  imagine. 
They  got  to  keep  their  head  in  the  gate,  so  to  speak,  and  I  am 
afraid — I  like  to  keep  them  sharp  and  alert  as  well  as  take  care  of 
them.  The  best  way  to  take  care  of  them  is  good,  tough  training 
and  keep  their  mind  focused  on  their  mission. 

I  am  working  that  every  day.  Morale  is  up  not  because  of  the 
creature  comforts  but  because  they  have  a  clear  mission  and  are 
doing  their  job  well. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  It  sounds  like  from  testimony  we  have  had  in 
the  Committee  that  they  are  providing  not  only  fulfillment  of  their 
military  mission  but  also  their  humanitarian  mission.  They  are 
helping  kids  and  it  seems  like  the  feedback  is  very  positive. 

General  Joulwan.  Unless  you  have  been  through  that  area, 
what  is  so  moving  to  me,  to  see  the  destruction  and  the  devastation 
that  has  been  allowed  to  happen  in  this  part  of  Europe;  we  call  it 
a  Civil  War,  we  can  call  it  whatever  we  want,  but  the  destruction 
and  the  atrocities,  we  will  see  that  more  and  more  as  the  weather 
gets  better.  The  atrocities  is  something  we  will  all  have  to  be  ac- 
countable for  in  the  future. 

Along  this  confrontation  line,  I  was  in  Oliva  with  the  2nd  Bri- 
gade and  out  to  some  checkpoint.  Troops  are  in  the  middle  of 
bombed-out  buildings  and  devastation  is  all  around  them  and  they 
see  young  kids  out  there  with  very  little  to  eat  and  poorly  dressed. 

I  talked  to  this  soldier  who  was  just  wounded .  Before  he 

knew  it  the  guy  takes  a  shot  at  him  and  it  hits  his  arm;  but  he 
did  all  the  right  things. 

But  there  is  such  a  devastation  on  the  people  that  I  think  our 
troops  that  are  in  that  region  fully  understand,  and  this  compas- 
sion— my  trouble  is  how  to  understand  it,  but  dukes  up,  and  how 
do  you  keep  doing  your  job?  That  is  a  tough  thing.  That  is  where 
leaders  come  in. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Istook. 

TWO  MAJOR  REGIONAL  CONTINGENCIES 

Mr.  Istook.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

General,  I  appreciate  your  taking  the  time  with  us.  I  realize  your 
command  is  recipient  of  certain  forces,  in  a  sense,  with  Bosnia 
right  now.  We  had  a  similar  meeting  with  Commander  in  Chief, 
Pacific  Command — CINCPAC  last  week  and  discussed  with  them 
the  ability  of  the  services  as  a  whole  if  we  had  to  engage  in  more 
than  one  area.  Specifically,  he  was  talking  about  Korea  and  how 
it  would  soak  up  so  many  of  our  forces  were  the  North  to  make  an 
attack  against  the  South. 

You  are  mentioning,  of  course,  the  Islamic  fundamentalist  in- 
volvement with  the  Iranians  and  the  terrorists  in  Bosnia.  We  are 
aware  that  there  is  an  interrelation  with  these  states  as  far  as  sup- 
plying each  other.  What  I  wanted  to  ask  you  is  what  do  you  see, 
whether  it  be  through  your  command  or  what  you  know  of  the  oth- 
ers, as  far  as  the  interrelationship  of  these  different  groups  or  the 
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rogue  states,  if  you  want  to  call  them  that;  it  seems  to  me  that  our 
strategy  of  being  able  to  handle  two  regional  conflicts  or  at  least 
a  holding  action  in  one  depends  upon  the  belief  that  these  troops 
would  be  acting  independently  rather  than  in  coordination. 

Since  there  is  some  element  of  coordination,  maybe  on  a  small 
scale  that  is  involved  in  Bosnia,  I  would  like  to  ask  your  opinion 
of  what  happens  with  those  interrelationships  and  how  viable  a 
theory  would  be  that  these  groups  could  coordinate  in  a  way  to 
draw  resources  into  one  area  in  order  to  make  the  U.S.  unable  to 
respond  in  another? 

General  Joulwan.  Well,  I  think  that  as  we  look  at  how  do  we 
respond  elsewhere  after,  say,  a  commitment  in  Bosnia,  that  the 
Joint  Staff  is  looking  at  that  very  hard  right  now.  But  I  think  we 
have  great  flexibility  of  the  force  and  I  think  we  can  react. 

The  threat  that  you  mentioned  is  not  so  much  going  to  be  solved 
by  massing  U.S.  forces  as  it  is  more  to  me  a  question  of  intel- 
ligence, being  able  to  determine  where  these  forces  are.  And  that 
is  very  sophisticated  work,  and  at  the  numbers  we  are  dealing 
with,  I  don't  see  it  posing  a  major  regional  contingency  sort  of 
threat  to  the  United  States. 

We  are  working  now  with  what  I  call  a  spectrum  of  conflict.  I 
have  advocated  for  years  that  we  have  to  be  able  to  think  across 
the  entire  spectrum,  not  just  at  the  high  end  of  major  regional  con- 
tingencies, but  we  have  got  to  structure  forces  to  react  across  the 
entire  spectrum  from  the  low  end  to  the  high  end,  and  that  gives 
us  the  flexibility  that  we  need  to  meet  any  threat. 

I  don't  see  a  linkage  here  to  a  degree  that  would  cause  me  con- 
cern that  we  could  not  respond  if  we  were  challenged  somewhere 
else  by  one  of  these  terrorist  fundamentalist  groups. 

BOSNIA  TERRORIST  THREAT 

Mr.  ISTOOK.  So  in  your  intelligence,  you  have  found  the  indica- 
tions of  involvement  which  we  have  known  has  been  there,  but 
there  is  nothing  in  your  intelligence,  for  example,  that  indicates 
that  with  the  spring  thaws  and  warm-ups,  there  is  anything  to  be 
anticipated  as  far  as  coordinating  one  of  the  Arab  states  with  their 
activity  in  Bosnia? 

General  Joulwan.  No.  We  are  watching  that.  My  intent  is  to 
break  the  spring  offensive.  If  I  can  stick  to  the  game  plan  here  and 
force  them  to  move  back  into  the  cantonment  area — we  started 
with  4  kilometers,  went  to  10  kilometers,  we  have  their  air  defense 
weapons,  then  I  want  to  get  their  heavy  weapons  and  their  troops 
back;  120  days,  no  one  thought  that  could  be  done.  I  was  a  little — 
I  put  that  in  the  operations  plan.  That  is  part  of  the  Dayton  Ac- 
cords. 

If  we  can  do  this,  that  will  allow  the  country  to  open  up  and  I 
think  prevent  the  sort  of  massing  of  forces  by  any  one  of  the  war- 
ring factions.  If  we  have  them  in  these  cantonment  areas,  we  would 
know  when  they  move  out. 

Mr.  ISTOOK.  Part  of  the  theory  there  is  will  they  do  it  through 
massed  forces  or  through  terrorist  activity? 

General  Joulwan.  Terrorist  activity,  we  are  trying  to  stay  alert 
to  that,  but  that  is  a  challenge.  I  am  deeply  worried  about  it.  We 
are  trying  to  get  the  best  intelligence  we  can,  but  it  is  very  difficult 
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to  try  and  prevent  onesies  or  twosies  from  carrying  out  terrorist  op- 
erations. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  WITHDRAWAL  FROM  BOSNIA 

Mr.  Istook.  Based  on  the  level  of  removing  the  threats  and  the 
anticipation  they  will  try  things,  et  cetera,  what  do  you  think  is  the 
most  critical  date,  that  if  we  can  get  past  a  particular  date  on  a 
timetable  for  these,  that  we  anticipate  it  is  downhill  from  there?  I 
don't  know  what  the  best  term  is,  but  what  is  the  crucial  date  to 
measure  by  which  if  something  significant  were  going  to  happen, 
it  would  have  to  happen  before  that  time? 

General  Joulwan.  Until  I  get  all  my  troops  out,  it  is  never  down- 
hill. When  we  get  all  the  soldiers  out,  I  will  feel  a  lot  better.  I  think 
the  critical  thing  here  for  the  military  task  of  keeping — for  me  is 
D+120.  That  will  tell  me  whether  we  have  an  opportunity  here  to 

be  able  to  control  mobility.  .  If  we  can  do  that,  I  think  we 

will  have  a  chance  for  good  elections  in  August  and  September. 
That  is  the  second  thing  that  we  have  to  watch.  If  those  elections 
go  well,  I  think  there  is  a  good  chance  for  reconciliation. 

Mr.  Istook.  D+120  refers  to  which  "D"  date? 

General  Joulwan.  December  20,  1995.  So  4  months  from  that, 
April  19th  or  18th.  So  I  will  be — I  will  probably  lose  the  rest  of  my 
voice  between  now  and  then,  but  that  is  a  key  date.  He  knows  it. 
Therefore,  we  are  getting  some  of  this — to  restrain  us  from  trying 
to  go  out  to  the  full  international  boundaries,  they  are  putting  up 
checkpoints  and  bunkers  along  this  inter-entity  boundary  line,  and 
that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  prevent. 

Mr.  Istook.  Thank  you. 

IFOR  BASE  CAMPS 

Mr.  YOUNG.  General,  one  of  our  primary  responsibilities  is  to  pay 
for  these  activities,  and  we  have  been  advised  that  we  will  be  get- 
ting the  bill  in  basically  a  three-phased  program.  Phase  1  was  the 
reprogramming  which  this  Committee  signed  off  on  early.  Phase  2 
is  the  supplemental  which  became  part  of  a  continuing  resolution 
plus  additional  appropriations. 

We  are  not  exactly  sure  what  the  third  phase  is  going  to  be,  but 
we  recognize  the  need  to  make  sure  we  don't  cripple  your  readiness 
and  training  and  other  programs  where  you  are  now  getting  some 
of  the  money  to  fund  your  operation  in  Bosnia. 

While  this  is  all  happening,  GAO  has  issued  a  report.  We  got  a 
briefing  on  it  about  a  month  ago,  on  the  preliminary  report,  and 
yesterday,  we  got  the  final  GAO  report.  Have  you  seen  that? 

General  Joulwan.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Young.  They  talked  about  increase  in  cost.  The  cost  esti- 
mates we  originally  heard  when  meeting  with  Secretary  Perry  and 
Secretary  Christopher  was  that  this  operation  would  run  a  billion 
dollars,  then  $1.2  billion,  and  then  it  went  to  $1.5  billion,  and  now 
it  is  up  to  $2.5  billion.  GAO  estimates  are  we  are  going  to  reach 
$3  billion. 

I  want  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  explain  why  some  of  those 
costs  might  have  gone  up.  You  and  I  discussed  this  before  the  hear- 
ing. At  one  point  the  plan  was  to  have  10  base  camps  in  our  sector 
but  someone  made  a  decision  to  increase  that  to  23  or  24  base 
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camps,  which  accounted  for  a  pretty  good  reason  for  part  of  the  in- 
crease. Tell  us  why  the  base  camps  were  needed  to  be  increased 
from  the  original  10  to  2  dozen? 

General  Joulwan.  That  was  the  judgment  of  the  division  com- 
mander on  the  ground,  General  Nash.  One  of  the  ways  that  he  had 
deployed  the  force  is  to  try  to  put  forces  in  a  way  that  will  get  them 
both  Serbian  and  Federation  territory.  He  has  done  that.  He  con- 
siders it  to  be  better  force  protection  as  well,  rather  than  have  a 
big,  huge  base  somewhere  which  gets  more  difficult  to  defend  and 
to  control.  Those  were  decisions  made  by  the  commander  on  the 
ground  and  I  supported  those  decisions. 

Mr.  Young.  General,  having  additional  base  camps,  does  that  af- 
fect the  personnel  requirement? 

General  Joulwan.  In  terms  of  maintaining  them 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Just  manning  them,  maintaining  them. 

General  JOULWAN.  No.  I  think  it  is  geared  to  a  smaller  number. 
In  other  words,  some  are  a  company-plus,  some  are  battalion  size, 
but  I  don't  think  there  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  people  that 
it  takes  to  man  them,  no. 

Mr.  Young.  Does  having  this  type  of  service  provided  by  outside 
contractors  have  a  positive  effect? 

General  Joulwan.  I  will  look  at  that  personally.  I  sort  of  initially 
am  of  the  view  that  it  is  good  for  the  services  to  have  that  capa- 
bility, like  the  Red  Horse  in  the  Air  Force  and  the  Seabees,  have 
done  great  work,  particularly  at  Tuzla.  I  watched  them  at  work 
and  they  are  magnificent  at  what  they  do. 

Unfortunately,  they  are  very  limited  in  the  numbers  that  we 
have  now.  I  am  still  assessing  the  whole  civilian  contracting  out  of 
the  base  support  part  of  it. 

On  the  positive  side,  particularly  at  the  base  in  Hungary  in 
Taszar,  they  put  up  a  base  camp  in  very  short  order  and  were  not 
strapped  with  bringing  in  hundreds  of  Army  or  military  personnel 
to  do  it,  and  they  come  in  and  put  it  up  and  they  take  it  down. 
So  far  as  the  military  are  concerned,  there  is  less  military,  and 
they  hire  local  civilians.  So  in  that  sense,  there  is  not  as  much  of 
a  military  burden.  I  am  still  not  sure  in  my  own  mind,  though,  that 
we  want  to  lose  that  capability  completely. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  We  would  be  interested  in  your  opinion. 

General  Joulwan.  That  is  part  of  the  after-action  review.  We 
have  asked  this  question,  because  I  think  we  are  in  a  good  position 
to  make  recommendations  how  we  want  to  structure  ourselves  for 
the  future. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  FUNDING 

Mr.  Young.  If  for  some  reason  the  three-phased  program  for  the 
Bosnian  deployment  would  be  delayed,  we  are  hearing  that  Phase 
2,  which  we  passed  in  the  House,  the  Senate  is  supposed  to  finish 
it  today,  but  the  President  has  said  he  would  veto  that  bill.  And 
there  is  more  in  it  than  just  the  supplemental  for  Bosnia.  If  for 
some  reason  the  repayment  or  the  payment  is  delayed,  tell  us  what 
effect  will  that  have  on  your  other  than  Bosnia  operation? 

General  Joulwan.  Right  now,  it  would  stop  my  Army  in  Europe 
from  training  after  June.  The  Army  stops  training  in  June. 
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Mr.  Young.  What  does  that  mean?  Everybody  just  sits  in  their 
bunk 

General  Joulwan.  We  have  skewed  everything  to  support  thv 
Bosnian  operation,  and  we  front-loaded  the  Bosnian  operation. 
That  means  all  the  exercises,  all  the  training,  all  the  tank  gunnery, 
all  the  things  making  the  acrimmage  harder,  then  the  game  stops. 

Mr.  Young.  What  about  Army  wide  in  other  theaters  or  even  in 
the  United  States? 

General  Joulwan.  I  am  not  sure  about  what  will  happen  in  the 
United  States.  I  just  met  with  all  my  component  commanders  and 
went  over  this  issue  with  them  in  preparation  for  coming  back 
here,  and  that  is  of  great  concern,  particularly  on  the  Army  side. 

Mr.  Young.  We  are  hoping  that  doesn't  happen.  We  are  never 
sure  what  is  going  to  happen  day-to-day,  but  we  will  try  to  expedite 
the  movement  of  the  funds. 

General  Joulwan.  We  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Murtha 

CIVILIAN  CONTRACTING  IN  BOSNIA 

Mr.  Murtha.  I  mentioned  to  Secretary  Perry  and  the  Comp- 
troller, Mr.  Hamre,  about  this  contracting  out  and  the  concern  I 
have,  that  if  we  don't  watch  it  in  these  deployments,  we  start  get- 
ting bad  publicity  and  criticism,  which  we  should  receive  if  we  are 
not  watching  it  carefully,  and  then  consequently  in  the  future  we 
are  hamstrung  from  the  flexibility  that  you  have  to  be  able  to  de- 
ploy. So  I  would  hope  your  Comptroller  is  watching  this  carefully. 

I  hear  the  price  of  gravel  and  plywood  is  outrageously  high.  We 
are  bringing  it  in  from  the  United  States.  I  have  no  idea  why  they 
have  to,  but  when  I  start  hearing  things  like  that,  I  am  sure  there 
is  some  truth  to  it.  We  say  we  are  going  to  have  20,000  troops,  but 
then  we  spend  this  money  on  civilians  doing  the  work  so,  in  a 
sense,  with  a  few  more  thousand  troops,  we  might  have  been  able 
to  do  it  a  lot  cheaper. 

I  don't  know  the  answer  to  it,  but  it  is  one  of  the  things  that  wor- 
ries me.  We  have  now  done  it  in  Somalia,  Haiti,  and  I  guess  in 
Desert  Storm  we  did  contracting  out.  I  know  the  Air  Force  carries 
a  credit  card  with  them  and  contract  out  with  everything  that  hap- 
pens, and  they  get  it  done  in  a  hurry,  but  it  is  expensive. 

General  Joulwan.  May  I  just  say  that  we  did  have  some  very 
excellent  military  construction  teams  come  in,  and  they  were  su- 
perb, Red  Horse  in  particular.  They  were  putting  up  a  hut  every 
45  minutes.  We  have  capability,  but  it  is  limited  in  what  we  need 
to  do.  My  concern  is  how  much  of  that  do  we  need  to  retain  in  the 
total  force? 

MIDDLE  EAST  RESPONSIBILITIES 

Mr.  Murtha.  Also,  we  have  to  contain  the  price,  because  war 
profiteering  is  the  big  thing  that  happens  if  we  are  not  careful. 

Another  thing,  you  still  have  responsibility  for  Lebanon  and 
Israel.  If  we  were  to  deploy  to  the  Golan  Heights,  what  does  that 
do  to  your  balance  here? 

One  of  the  things  I  keep  saying  to  the  White  House,  I  can  only 
support  this  budget  at  the  level  you  are  talking  about  if  you  reduce 
the  tempo  of  operations.  Obviously,  they  are  not  doing  that,  so  we 
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are  going  to  have  to  find  more  money  or  you  are  going  to  have  a 
less  ready  force.  It  is  right  on  the  edge  of  your  responsibilities.  Will 
you  be  able  to  do  both  those  with  the  number  of  troops  you  have? 

General  JOULWAN.  I  was  in  Israel  on  the  Golan  Heights  10  days 
ago.  I  wanted  to  look  at  what  the  commitment  might  be  because 
I  could  talk  all  I  want  about  lowering  the  OPTEMPO,  but  every 
time  I  go  down  there,  they  put  another  rock  in  the  rucksack. 

I  looked,  and  we  have  a  plan  if  it  comes  to  that.  I  had  a  very 
good  discussion  with  the  Israeli  leadership.  It  will  stretch  us.  But 
again,  we  talked  about  the  worth  of  a  forward-deployed  force.  Much 
of  it  has  to  do  with  with  command  and  control. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  we  will  have  to  get  forces  from  the  United 
States  or  not,  but  it  is  the  command  and  control  and  oversight  that 
will  be  required  and  will  it  be  a  multinational  force  with  some  of 
our  allies;  I  don't  know  yet. 

Mr.  Murtha.  When  you  talk  about  what  looks  like  a  small  de- 
ployment, you  are  talking  about  the  tail,  with  all  the  air  and  ship 
capability,  you  need  to  reinforce  it  if  something  happens,  so  you  are 
talking  about  a  sizable  force,  versus  in  the  Sinai,  I  guess  we  still 
have  troops  there,  and  they  have  been  there  for  20  years. 

General  Joulwan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Murtha.  Is  it  logical  that,  would  be  in  your  area  of  responsi- 
bility? 

General  Joulwan.  I  think  so.  I  have  talked  with  Prime  Minister 
Peres  and  with  the  leadership  there.  First  of  all,  I  would  call  it  the 
Near  East  and  not  the  Middle  East.  I  think  that  the  countries  par- 
ticularly of  Lebanon  and  Israel  are  more  culturally  aligned  with 
Europe  and  Western  ideals  and  values,  even  though  the  threat 
comes  from  the  East. 

In  fact  they  told  me  that.  Very  interesting;  I  do  a  thing  called 
NATO  big  "N"  also  "N".  I  talk  about  a  big  "N"  which  has  influence 
in  Central  Eastern  Europe,  Russia,  the  Near  East  and  Northern 
Africa  where  the  Mediterranean  Basin  is  part  of  a  larger  strategic 
thinking  about  where  we  need  to  go. 

Prime  Minister  Peres  picked  right  up  on  that  and  said  that  is 
where  our  future  lies.  He  doesn't  want  to  be  isolated.  In  fact,  he 
talked  about  Turkey  as  a  way  to  link. 

What  is  most  interesting  to  me  is  that  we  have  with  us  in  IFOR 
right  now  not  just  NATO  nations,  not  just  Central  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, but  Egypt,  Jordan,  Morocco  and  will  soon  get  perhaps  Saudi 
Arabia  to  join  us.  So  the  influence  that  NATO  can  have  in  an  area 
of  influence  that  includes  the  Near  East,  I  think  is  to  Israel's  ben- 
efit, to  have  a  broader  look  at  what  we  should  try  to  do. 

So,  yes,  I  would  think  that  we  need  to  keep  a  link  to  Europe.  I 
think  that  is  where  is  values  are,  that  is  where  its  culture  is,  and 
that  is  where  its  best  assistance  can  come  from.  We  are  doing  a  lot 
of  work  with  them  in  exercises  and  other  things. 

Mr.  Murtha.  It  sounds  like  there  is  a  substantial  force  there. 

General  Joulwan.  My  assessment  is  a  brigade  but  it  doesn't 
have  to  be  a  total  U.S.  brigade.  When  you  look  at  the  Golan,  there 
is  a  finger  that  sticks  up,  with  southern  Lebanon  this  side  and  the 
Golan  this  side.  It  is  a  guerilla  war  here  and  a  sort  of  static  mis- 
sion here  that  has  been  going  on  for  many  years.  Two  different 
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missions,  but  the  terrain  is  located  on  both  sides  of  it,  and  the 
Israeli  commander  is  having  a  challenge. 

Mr.  Murtha.  If  you  were  a  military  commander,  I  doubt  you 
would  recommend  giving  up  that  strategic  location? 

General  Joulwan.  We  had  a  long  talk  about  how  he  was  going — 
what  guarantees  are  we  going  to  get.  That  is  why  they  want  the 
United  States  to  come  in. 

You  have  to  balance  that.  As  I  said,  we  respond  to  national  com- 
mand authority  direction.  I  don't  like  to  get  surprised.  That  is  why 
I  went  there.  My  sniffer  told  me  that  it  may  be  coming  up,  so  I 
went  there  and  looked  around  and  talked  and  have  a  pretty  good 
feel  for  it  now. 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Bonilla. 

Mr.  Bonilla.  No  further  questions. 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Nethercutt. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  General,  with  regard  to  your  talks  with  Israeli 
leaders  and  defense  officials,  did  you  discuss  the  Arrow  Missile  De- 
fense System?  Are  they  committed  to  developing  it? 

General  Joulwan.  I  didn't  get  into  that  much  depth  on  the  sys- 
tems, but  I  think  they  are  committed  to  developing  it,  from  what 
I  can  gather.  We  talked  about — I  have  a  thing  called  "system  of 
systems,"  about  how  do  you  look  at  theater  missile  defense  and 
things  like  that,  but  I  did  not  get  into  great  detail  on  the  Arrow. 

Mr.  Nethercutt.  Thank  you  very  much. 

That  is  all  I  had,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Hefner. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  No  further  questions. 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Istook. 

ESCALATING  COSTS  OF  BOSNIA  DEPLOYMENT 

Mr.  Istook.  The  Chairman  asked,  of  course,  about  the  budget  for 
the  support.  Of  course,  you  are  there.  I  just  wanted  to  get  your 
comments  on  the  interrelationship  between  what  you  are  saying 
are  the  facilities  and  the  support  that  we  need,  and  the  Pentagon's 
response  from  the  budget  considerations  of  it.  How  is  that  process 
actually  working  in  the  case  of  Bosnia? 

General  Joulwan.  I  have  no  problems  with  the  Pentagon  on 
what  we  have  needed.  They  understand  that  we  have  got  force 
committed  and  we  are  getting  very  good  support. 

Mr.  Istook.  So  when  the  Chairman  is  talking  about  the  esca- 
lating expense,  according  to  the  GAO  report,  and  I  have  not  seen 
the  GAO  report,  from  what  you  know  about  the  original  projections 
and  what  things  are  developing  now,  do  you  think  the  original  pro- 
jections, from  your  knowledge,  were  realistic? 

Were  there  unanticipated  needs  that  came  up  once  we  had  a 
force  in  place  there?  What  would  you  say,  and  I  realize  I  am  not 
asking  you  to  comment  on  the  GAO  report,  but  what  would  you  say 
is  the  reason  these  numbers  seem  to  be  escalating?  Is  it  because 
things  were  not  anticipated,  because  they  were  low-balled  or  what? 

General  Joulwan.  I  haven't  seen  the  report  and  don't  really 
know.  I  think  we  are  on  track.  In  fact,  we  are  below  the  number 
of  troops  that  we  anticipated,  so  we  have  less  troops  than  we 
thought. 
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I  have  asked  for  additional  intelligence  platforms.  I  don't  know 
if  that  has  raised  the  cost.  It  could.  But  I  believe  in  intelligence. 
I  think  in  this  sort  of  conflict  and  challenge  where  force  protection 
is  very  important,  I  am  really  making  out  intelligence.  So  there 
may  be  some  additional  cost  there. 

Mr.  ISTOOK.  The  original  projections  «that  the  administration  uti- 
lized, were  those  projections  that  were  developed  with  your  close 
involvement? 

General  Joulwan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ISTOOK.  So  the  original  figures  were  certainly  ones  that  you 
had  confidence  in? 

General  JOULWAN.  I  had  confidence — I  think  the  original  ones  on 
the  NATO  side  were  $5.5  billion,  and  I  think  the  U.S.  side  we  are 
talking  about  $1.5,  as  I  recall,  $1.5  to  $2  billion,  but  in  that  range, 
as  I  recall. 

Mr.  ISTOOK.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Young.  General,  thank  you  very  much. 

As  usual,  you  have  given  us  a  lot  to  think  about  and  you  have 
responded  to  our  questions  in  a  forthright  manner,  and  we  appre- 
ciate that. 

And  I  will  restate  our  commitment  to  provide  the  troops  what- 
ever they  need  to  accomplish  their  mission  and  protect  themselves 
at  the  same  time. 

So  thank  you  for  that. 

General  Joulwan.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
thank  you  for  your  support.  The  troops  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Young.  Tomorrow  morning  at  10:00  o'clock,  in  Room  2212, 
Rayburn,  we  will  have  an  open  hearing  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and  the  Commandant  of 
the  Marine  Corps. 

Tomorrow  afternoon  at  1:30  p.m.,  in  H-140,  will  be  the  Navy  Ac- 
quisition hearing.  The  first  half-hour  will  be  classified  on  ship  self- 
defense,  and  we  will  open  the  hearing  for  the  balance  of  the  after- 
noon on  Navy-Marine  Corps  modernization. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Committee  is  adjourned  until  10:00  tomorrow. 

[CLERK'S  note:  Questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Young  and  the  an- 
swers thereto  follow:] 

Priorities  and  Deficiencies 

Question.  Do  you  feel  that  USEUCOM  interests  and  needs  are  adequately  ad- 
dressed in  the  budget  process? 

Answer.  Yes.  I  have  several  opportunities  to  influence  the  development  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  budget.  I  identify  my  Integrated  Priority  List  (IPL)  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  the  military  Services  for  inclusion  in  their  Program  Objective 
Memoranda  (POM),  I  provide  direct  input  to  the  Defense  Planning  Guidance,  I  re- 
view the  Service  POMs,  and  I  participate  in  the  Program  Budget  Decision  process. 
I  also  can  address  budget  issues  through  the  developing  Joint  Requirements  Over- 
sight Council  (JROC)  and  its  influence  on  the  Chairman's  Program  Assessment  and 
the  Chairman's  Program  Review. 

In  summary,  thanks  to  your  support  through  the  Goldwater-Nichols  Act,  I  have 
ample  opportunity  to  weigh-in  my  requirements  throughout  the  planning,  program- 
ming and  budgeting  cycle.  Furthermore,  legislative  hearings  such  as  these  provide 
another  path  to  ensure  my  requirements  are  given  due  consideration. 

Question.  What  are  your  command's  major  needs  and  top  priorities  in  the  pending 
defense  budget? 

Answer.  Quality  of  life  is  an  essential  component  of  my  readiness  equation  and 
of  the  nation's.  There  is  great  justice  in  maintaining  an  appropriate  quality  of  life 
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for  our  citizens  who  volunteer  to  serve  in  the  military,  and  an  immediate  impact 
on  readiness  in  giving  them  confidence  that  their  families  are  well  taken  care  of. 
It  is  also  the  foundation  of  the  long-term  readiness  of  our  force,  because  it  is  key 
to  recruiting  and  retaining  high-quality  service  members.  In  USEUCOM,  we  are  at 
the  end  of  the  post-Cold  War  drawdown.  We  must  now  devote  our  attention  to  up- 
grading existing  facilities  and  in  some  cases  begin  new-start  construction  that  con- 
tributes to  our  operational  capability,  enhances  overseas  readiness,  and  maintains 
quality  of  life.  For  example,  50%  of  the  Army  bachelors'  barracks  in  Europe  were 
built  in  the  1950s  and  have  not  been  renovated,  and  75%  of  the  unaccompanied  sail- 
ors at  Naval  Air  Station  Sigonella  are  "unsuitably  housed"  by  Navy  standards. 

We  must  maintain  programs  that  support  overseas  presence  and  readiness  at  the 
right  level.  Congress'  timely  passage  of*  last  year's  supplemental  appropriation  pro- 
vided my  Component  Commands  the  funds  required  to  train  in  the  fourth  quarter 
of  the  fiscal  year. 

Last  year's  appropriation  for  the  NATO  Security  Investment  Program  was  the 
best  in  recent  years:  this  key  program  helps  to  build  infrastructure  that  provides 
us  with  capabilities  that  are  both  indispensable  and  unique. 

Our  engagement  programs  such  as  the  Partnership  for  Peace,  Joint  Contact  Team 
Program,  Marshall  Center,  and  International  Military  Education  &  Training  (IMET) 
are  the  foundation  of  my  engagement  strategy  and  help  us  to  shape  a  more  favor- 
able future — it  is  better  to  influence  now  rather  than  have  to  fight  later. 

Finally,  modernization  programs  promise  to  bring  important  enhancements  to  our 
operational  capability.  Some  of  these  are  already  proving  themselves.  The  C-17  was 
a  critical  element  of  our  rapid  IFOR  deployment  and  it  demonstrated  its  ability  to 
operate  in  a  difficult  environment.  JSTARS  has  also  provided  an  important  intel- 
ligence capability  and  proven  itself  highly  adaptable  to  the  IFOR  requirements.  The 
Precision  Guided  Munitions  we  employed  in  Operation  DELIBERATE  FORCE  al- 
lowed us  to  accurately  target  key  nodes  with  minimal  collateral  damage.  This  led 
directly  to  the  Dayton  Peace  Talks.  We  must  also  continue  to  pursue  Theater  Mis- 
sile Defense.  These  programs  will  provide  the  capability  to  counter  what  is  emerging 
as  one  of  the  significant  threats  to  American  interests. 

Question.  Regarding  the  units  under  your  command  would  you  provide  for  the 
record  the  major  shortfalls  in: 

Personnel;  Training;  Equipment;  and  Maintenance? 

Answer.  The  President's  budget  is  sufficient  for  USEUCOM's  requirements.  But 
there  are  some  issues  I  would  like  to  highlight. 

Above  all,  we  must  fully  fund  training  readiness.  I  believe  in  making  the  scrim- 
mage tougher  than  the  game.  The  success  of  the  military  operation  in  Bosnia  illus- 
trates the  success  of  our  past  readiness  training.  Congress  has  understood  this  and 
made  appropriations  accordingly.  But,  as  last  year,  the  timing  of  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriation reimbursement  is  critical.  Without  timely  passage  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  that  is  before  Congress,  USEUCOM  forces  may  not  be  able  to  con- 
tinue training  after  June. 

We  can  also  apply  additional  money  against  readiness  and  quality  of  life  projects 
such  as  Military  Construction,  Real  Property  Maintenance,  Military  Family  Hous- 
ing, Unaccompanied  Personnel  Housing,  and  Quarters  Furnishings.  As  a  case  in 
point,  the  appended  table  quantifies  the  extent  of  our  fiscal  year  1997  funding  short- 
falls in  repair,  maintenance,  and  new  construction  for  the  Theater's  facilities. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1997  THEATER  INFRASTRUCTURE  ACCOUNT  SHORTFALLS 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 

Army  Navy  Air  Force         Total 

Military  Construction 

Real  Property  Maintenance  

Military  Family  Housing'(MFH): 

Construction  

Maintenance  and  Repairs 

Total  248  90  139  477 

Future  of  NATO 

Question.  The  major  missions  of  NATO  include  collective  Defense;  peacekeeping 
and  peace  enforcement;  and  humanitarian  assistance.  What  is  the  degree  of  support 
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within  NATO  to  conduct  peacekeeping;  peace  enforcement;  and/or  humanitarian  as- 
sistance outside  of  the  NATO  area? 

Answer.  NATO  forces  serve  to  not  only  protect  the  treaty  area  from  attack,  but 
they  also  serve  to  protect  the  treaty  area  from  crises  which  could  flow  into  the  trea- 
ty area.  The  prudent  move  is  to  stabilize  a  crisis  before  it  can  affect  the  NATO  trea- 
ty area.  Operations  DENY  FLIGHT  and  SHARP  GUARD  demonstrate  that  NATO 
members  are  willing  to  perform  missions  that  stabilize  conflicts  which  may  poten- 
tially spread  to  within  NATO.  * 

Therefore  NATO,  as  a  whole,  fully  supports  the  concept  of  using  its  forces  to  con- 
duct an  Out  of  Area  Peace  Support  Operation  (which  includes  Peacekeeping,  Peace 
Enforcement,  Peace  Building,  Peace  Making,  Conflict  Prevention,  and  Humanitarian 
Aid).  NATO  participation  in  an  Out  of  Area  Operation,  as  stated  in  the  NATO  De- 
fense Review  Committee  Ministerial  Guidance  1995,  will  be  at  the  request  and 
under  the  auspices  of  either  the  United  Nations  or  the  Organization  for  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe.  While  NATO  as  a  whole  may  support  an  operation,  indi- 
vidual member  nations  retain  the  ability  to  decline  participation.  Therefore  indi- 
vidual member  nation  support  of  a  specific  Out  of  Area  Operation  will  be  dependent 
on  the  situation  or  area  of  concern. 

The  degree  of  support  within  NATO  to  conduct  peacekeeping  and  peace  enforce- 
ment is  dependent  on  the  actual  conditions  in  which  a  proposed  operation  is  to  take 
place. 

Question.  What  are  your  views  on  the  use  of  NATO  forces  for  "out  of  area"  mis- 
sions? 

Answer.  I  agree  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  NATO  forces  in  Out  of  Area  oper- 
ations to  prevent  a  potential  conflict  from  spreading.  It  is  clearly  prudent,  as  in  the 
Balkans,  to  undertake  appropriate  measures  to  prevent  a  potentially  explosive  con- 
flict from  spreading,  vice  putting  down  that  conflict  once  it  has  spread.  Task  Force 
Able  Sentry  is  an  excellent  example  of  how  a  small  500-man  force,  participating  in 
Out  of  Area  operations,  can  successfully  prevent  a  crisis  from  expanding.  Through 
these  Out  of  Area  operations,  NATO  will  help  continue  to  maintain  peace  and  sta- 
bility throughout  Europe. 

NATO  Enlargement 

Question.  An  ongoing  policy  issue  is  the  question  of  whether  or  not  to  increase 
the  membership  of  NATO.  What  are  the  major  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
NATO  enlargement? 

Answer.  The  U.S.  government's  position,  as  enunciated  by  the  President  as  early 
as  1994,  is  that  "the  question  is  no  longer  whether  NATO  will  take  on  new  members 
but  when  and  how  we  will  do  so."  This  is  a  very  complex  process,  however,  and  it 
is  important  that  we  think  about  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  it  will  bring 
us. 

Advantages: 

It  will  enhance  U.S.  influence. 

It  will  allow  us  to  leverage  the  forces  of  important  nations  in  operations  accom- 
plishing goals  of  mutual  interest. 

It  will  bring  stability  to  Europe  on  a  continent-wide  basis. 

Disadvantages: 

It  complicates  the  NATO  decision-making  process. 

It  will  require  some  effort  on  the  part  of  the  current  NATO  members. 

It  causes  the  Russians  concern. 

It  enlarges  the  sphere  of  NATO  direct  responsibility. 

From  a  military  point  of  view,  the  increased  leverage  to  resource  the  very  consid- 
erable resources  of  potential  new  members  in  accomplishing  NATO  missions  makes 
NATO  expansion  worthwhile. 

Question.  What  do  you  anticipate  would  be  the  actual  Russian  response  to  the  en- 
largement of  NATO? 

Answer.  We  must  proceed  cautiously  with  the  opening  of  NATO  because  some 
Russian  political  leaders  view  NATO  expansion  as  potentially  threatening  to  Rus- 
sian national  security  and  it  may  increase  Russia's  sense  of  isolation  from  Europe. 
.  There  are  now  1,600  Russian  troops  as  part  of  the  U.S.  multi-national  divi- 
sion in  the  vicinity  of  Tuzla.  The  Russian  brigade  is  under  my  command  and  sta- 
tioned in  both  Serbian  and  Federation  of  Bosnia  territory.  Interestingly,  joint  pa- 
trols are  being  conducted  today  along  the  flanks  between  the  brigades  by  both  Rus- 
sian and  American  soldiers.  A  three-star  Russian  General  is  at  my  headquarters  at 
Supreme  Headquarters  Allied  Powers  Europe  (SHAPE)  in  Mons,  Belgium  as  my 
Deputy  for  Russian  forces.  In  the  past  six  months  since  he's  been  there,  the  Russian 
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minister  of  Defense  (MOD),  Russian  ambassadors,  Duma  parliamentarians  and  Rus- 
sian journalists  have  visited  SHAPE. 

Additionally,  Partnership  for  Peace  (PfP)  is  one  of  the  bright  stories  of  the  last 
couple  of  years.  We  will  try  to  get  Russia  to  join  us  more.  They  have  signed  the 
(PfP)  framework  document  and  I  am  trying  to  get  Minister  Grachev  (MOD)  to  join 

us  in  becoming  a  more  active  member. .  I  am  optimistic  that  we  can  do  this 

and  Bosnia  is  a  good  beginning.  Within  the  same  sector,  you  not  only  have  Amer- 
ican and  Russian,  but  also  Turkish,  Norwegian,  Swedish,  Finnish,  Estonian,  Lat- 
vian, Lithuanian,  and  Polish  forces  all  working  together.  That's  the  great  oppor- 
tunity we  have,  and  that's  where  Partnership  for  Peace  can  take  us. 

Question.  Which  Nations  are  the  most  likely  to  join  NATO  if  an  expansion  of 
NATO  should  take  place? 

Answer.  It  would  be  inappropriate  at  this  time  to  single  out  specific  countries,  but 
they  will  certainly  be  nations  which  can  contribute  to  the  Alliance  and  assume  their 
fair  share  of  the  burden.  Nations  must  meet  the  political  and  military  expectations 
of  the  Alliance  as  described  in  chapters  4  &  5  of  the  September  95  NATO  Study 
on  NATO  Enlargement.  More  generally,  prospective  members  must  meet  the  condi- 
tions of  Article  10  of  the  NATO  Charter:  "states  in  a  position  to  further  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  Treaty  and  to  contribute  to  the  security  of  the  North  Atlantic  area." 

Question.  What  degree  of  military  upgrades  would  be  necessary  to  bring  any  of 
these  countries  into  NATO?  What  is  the  cost  of  these  upgrades?  Who  would  pay  for 
these  increases? 

Answer.  The  upgrades  are  significant,  but  in  all  cases  are  the  responsibility  of  the 
individual  nations  desiring  to  join  NATO.  Although  some  security  assistance  might 
be  appropriate,  the  direct  cost  to  the  U.S.  will  be  small.  Ultimately,  in  order  to  be- 
come a  new  NATO  member,  nations  must  be  able  to  "contribute  to  the  security  of 
the  North  Atlantic  area." 

Question.  What  support  is  there  among  our  NATO  allies  for  NATO  enlargement? 

Answer.  There  is  very  considerable  support  among  our  allies  for  NATO  enlarge- 
ment. The  exact  form  in  which  it  is  foreseen  varies  by  country  concerned;  but  they 
understand  that  they,  too,  may  ultimately  benefit. 

Future  of  France  in  NATO 

Question.  France  has  recently  drawn  closer  to  NATO's  political  and  military  struc- 
ture. What  specific  steps  have  the  French  taken  to  draw  closer  to  NATO? 

Answer. .  France  plans  to  intensify  consultations  and  improve  connectivity 

with  U.S./NATO.  They  are  using  U.S.  TACSAT,  tactical  satellite  equipment  as  part 
of  the  Implementation  Force  (IFOR)  and  are  exploring  ways  to  integrate  the  Allied 
Deployment  and  Movement  System  (ADAMS)  to  facilitate  and  coordinate  shipment 
of  equipment  on  NATO  strategic  lift  assets.  French  firm  Dassault  negotiated  the 
rental  agreement  of  facilities  at  Istres  France  to  support  U.S.  U-2R  intelligence- 
gathering  efforts. 

Finally,  France  will  conduct  exchange  visits  between  the  U.S.  and  France.  French 
delegations  have  visited  Headquarters,  European  Command;  similarly  General  and 
Flag  Officers  and  action  officer  exchanges  have  occurred  with  the  French  Joint  Staff 
(EMA)  and  the  French  Joint  Planning  Staff  (EMIA). 

Question.  What  are  the  prospects  for  further  integration  of  France  into  NATO? 

Answer.  .  Defense  Minister  Charles  Millon  emphasized  that  France  wants 

a  "stronger  presence  for  Europe  within  NATO,"  a  European  pillar  that  exists  "along- 
side the  North  American  pillar."  It  is  "out  of  the  question,"  he  said,  for  France  to 
reenter  the  NATO  military  command  structure  as  long  as  there  is  "no  recognition" 
of  a  separate  "European  defense  identity." 

Question.  French  officials  have  stated  that  they  want  to  "renovate"  NATO's  mili- 
tary structure.  What  proposals  have  they  put  forward  in  this  area?  What  are  their 
objectives  in  offering  proposals? 

Answer.  Specifically,  French  officials  advocate  exploring  the  possibility  of  creating 
a  Deputy  Supreme  Allied  Commander  Europe  (SACEUR)  position,  and  permitting 
Western  European  Union  (WEU)  use  of  NATO  common  assets. 

The  French  seek  a  transformation  of  the  Alliance  structure  with  the  dual  objec- 
tives of  renovating  the  alliance,  and  strengthening  a  European  defense  identity 
within  NATO.  France  perceives  NATO  as  having  taken  on  new  missions  (peace- 
keeping, counterproliferation,  enlargement),  but  not  having  evolved  structurally  to 
reflect  post-Cold  War  changes.  They  view  the  current  structure  as  too  heavy,  too  in- 
flexible, and  still  too  oriented  toward  defense  of  NATO  territory  in  central  Europe. 
Paris  seeks  a  renovation  that  would  enable,  but  not  predetermine,  a  higher  French 
and  European  profile  within  NATO:  Reduce  Europe's  military  dependence  on  the 
U.S.;  Strengthen  European  position  within  NATO,  .  Gain  access  to  NATO 
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(and  U.S.)  equipment  and  resources,  .  The  French  recognize  that  the  Euro- 
pean Union  (EU)  has  failed  to  develop  a  meaningful  defense  and  security  identity 
and  that  merger  of  the  WEU  into  the  European  Union  is  neither  workable  nor  suffi- 
cient. Collaboration  and  renewed  partnership  with  NATO,  vice  dependency  and  sub- 
ordination, are  the  watchwords. 

Assessment  of  Russian  Military 

Question.  What  sort  of  political  influence  does  the  Russian  military  have?  Do  they 
support  Yeltsin? 

Answer.  Although  they  have  considerable  political  and  social  influence,  the  Rus- 
sian military  has  generally  only  gotten  involved  in  politics  during  crisis  situations. 
The  Russian  (and  former  Soviet)  High  Command  (RHC)  is  traditionally  conserv- 
ative; refraining  from  direct,  overt  intervention  in  Russian  political  affairs.  The 
RHC  role  during  the  1993  battle  between  the  president  and  Parliament  was  under- 
taken reluctantly  and  with  great  resistance  from  some  Russian  General  Staff  (RGS) 
leaders.  Russian  and  Soviet  militaries  historically  have  avoided  intervention  in  suc- 
cession politics  and  leadership  scuffles,  and  will  likely  try  to  remain  neutral  in  the 
upcoming  elections. 

Let  me  also  add  that  we  are  engaged  and  need  to  stay  engaged  with  the  Russians. 
We  have  an  unprecedented  opportunity  to  create  a  new  security  relationship  in  Eu- 
rope. A  three-star  Russian  General  at  Supreme  Headquarters  Allied  Powers  Europe 
(SHAPE)  in  Mons,  Belgium  is  my  Deputy  for  Russian  IFOR  troops.  In  the  past  six 
months  since  he's  been  there,  the  Russian  Minister  of  Defense  (MOD),  Russian  am- 
bassadors, Duma  parliamentarians  and  Russian  journalists  have  all  visited  SHAPE. 

I  am  also  pursuing  ways  to  increase  Russia's  participation  in  Partnership  for 
Peace  (PfP).  Russia  has  signed  the  PfP  framework  document  and  I  am  trying  to  get 
Minister  Grachev  (MOD)  to  join  us  in  becoming  a  more  active  member. . 

Question.  If  the  Communists  win  the  upcoming  Presidential  election  in  Russia  in 
June,  do  you  anticipate  that  more  resources  would  be  provided  to  the  Russian  Mili- 
tary? 

Answer.  No. . 

Timeframe  of  U.S.  Bosnian  Troop  Deployment 

Question.  When  will  you  begin  to  withdraw  troops  to  meet  the  one  year  estimate? 

Answer.  I  have  not  yet  received  guidance  from  the  North  Atlantic  Council  for  the 
IFOR  redeployment.  We  are  currently  developing  a  redeployment  plan  in  concert 
with  the  other  IFOR  nations.  However,  I  do  not  anticipate  any  major  redeployments 
until  after  the  Bosnian  elections. 

Question.  Will  any  residual  U.S.  military  presence  remain  in  Bosnia  or  the  former 
Yugoslavia  after  the  American  IFOR  contingent  withdraws?  If  so,  how  many  per- 
sonnel and  for  what  purposes? 

Answer.  There  is  currently  no  political  guidance  to  keep  U.S.  troops  in  Bosnia 
after  the  Implementation  Force  (IFOR)  is  withdrawn  on,  or  before  D+365.  However, 
low-level  discussions  are  ongoing  to  discuss  security  arrangements  after  IFOR  with- 
draws. The  United  Nations  Preventive  Deployment  (UNPREDEP)  in  the  Former 
Yugoslav  Republic  of  Macedonia  (FYROM)  may  still  be  an  active  mission  if  the  de- 
ployment is  deemed  essential  to  security  in  the  region  by  the  United  Nations  Secu- 
rity Council. 

Our  best  chance  to  achieve  long-term  stability  and  security  involves  the  parallel 
civilian  efforts.  We  need  to  show  tangible  results  in  the  area  of  the  civil  implementa- 
tion aspects  of  the  peace  agreement,  thereby  demonstrating  the  advantages  of  the 
peace  dividend  to  the  Bosnian  people.  Key  challenges  include  resolving  the  problems 
with  the  "Federation"  and  rebuilding  the  infrastructure  of  the  war-ravaged  country. 

Question.  Assuming  the  U.S.  forces  withdraw  after  one  year,  what  size  force 
would  be  needed  to  continue  to  meet  our  policy  objectives  in  the  area?  Would  it  be 
a  NATO  force  or  a  UN  force? 

Answer.  Discussions  are  ongoing  about  the  future  security  arrangements  after  the 
Implementation  Force  (IFOR)  withdraws.  These  discussions  will  include  force  struc- 
ture requirements.  If  a  peacekeeping  force  remains  behind,  a  European  Union-led 
coalition  of  the  "willing"  may  be  a  possible  IFOR  successor.  The  United  Nations  Pre- 
ventive Deployment  (UNPREDEP)  in  the  Former  Yugoslav  Republic  of  Macedonia 
(FYROM)  may  still  be  an  active  mission  if  the  deployment  is  deemed  essential  to 
security  in  the  region  by  the  United  Nations  Security  Council. 

Question.  Do  any  of  the  non-U.S.  IFOR  troops  currently  plan  to  stay  in  Bosnia 
beyond  the  U.S.  withdrawal  date  from  Bosnia? 
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Answer.  Currently,  there  are  no  plans  for  non-U.S.  Implementation  force  (IFOR) 
troops  to  remain  in  Bosnia  beyond  the  U.S.  withdrawal  date.  Discussions  are  ongo- 
ing to  discuss  security  arrangements  after  IFOR  v/ithdraws. 

Question.  Achieving  the  civilian  goals  of  the  Dayton  Agreement  is  central  to  the 
long  range  prospects  for  Bosnia.  These  civilian  programs  include:  Resettlement  of 
refugees  and  displaced  persons;  Reconstruction;  Elections;  and  Establishment  of  ci- 
vilian authority.  Currently,  IFOR  troops  provide  a  relatively  secure  environment  in 
which  these  programs  can  proceed.  What  is  your  assessment  of  the  time  needed  to 
attain  many  of  the  "civilian"  goals  of  the  Dayton  Accords? 

Answer.  I  believe  that  by  D+120  the  parallel  civilian  efforts  must  be  surging.  As 
the  military  force  commander,  my  mission  is  to  continue  the  momentum  by  main- 
taining a  secure  environment  that  enables  the  civilian  efforts  to  demonstrate  contin- 
ued progress  in  all  areas. 

Question.  What  are  your  views  as  to  the  probability  of  these  civilian  programs 
proceeding  relatively  smoothly  after  IFOR  departs? 

Answer.  Our  intelligence  indicates  parties  are  complying  with  the  withdrawal  and 
cantonment  provisions  for  D+120  in  the  Dayton  Peace  Accords.  If  the  Implementa- 
tion Force  (IFOR)  establishes  the  required  freedom  of  movement  in  the  country  we 
will  be  able  to  break  the  annual  spring  offensive  cycle.  If  IFOR  is  successful  in 
breaking  the  annual  cycle,  I  am  optimistic  that  the  civilian  efforts  will  succeed. 

IFOR  intends  to  complete  all  tasking  required  for  civilian  and  Non-Governmental 
Organizations  to  freely  discharge  their  duties  by  D+120.  If  civilian  agencies  can  be 
organized  to  effectively  operate  shortly  after  D+120,  and  continue  to  maintain  a  mo- 
mentum for  peace,  the  probability  of  continued  success  is  good. 

Question.  How  deteriorated  is  the  infrastructure  in  the  areas  the  U.S.  troops  are 
deployed?  Does  the  deteriorated  infrastructure  causing  a  lack  of  mobility  to  our 
troops  enhance  the  danger  of  terrorist  attacks  on  U.S.  troops? 

Answer.  The  infrastructure  throughout  Bosnia  is  in  poor  condition.  As  of  D+90, 
80%  of  the  road  routes  required  for  complete  Implementation  Force  (IFOR)  freedom 
of  movement  have  been  cleared.  I  expect  100%  freedom  of  movement  for  IFOR  by 
D+120.  This  will  allow  for  civilian  organizations  to  better  accomplish  their  assigned 
tasks  as  well.  Opening  up  the  country  by  rebuilding  infrastructure  and  establishing 
freedom  of  movement  is  essential  for  both  the  military  and  civilian  efforts  to  be  suc- 
cessful. 

Force  protection  is  my  number  one  priority.  Though  the  risk  of  terrorist  attack 
is  always  present,  my  commanders  have  been  issued  strict  guidance  on  how  IFOR 
troops  will  be  protected.  We  are  always  guarding  against  terrorist  attack,  and  the 
number  of  casualties  by  IFOR  troops  to  date  is  a  strong  indication  that  our  force 
protection  efforts  are  succeeding.  We  will  not  let  our  guard  down! 

Question.  Do  you  feel  that  a  sufficient  proportion  of  the  U.S.  contingency  are  engi- 
neering units  which  can  assist  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  infrastructure  to  enable  our 
troops  to  more  efficiently  carry  out  their  military  duties? 

Answer.  Opening  up  lines  of  communication  within  the  country  and  establishing 
freedom  of  movement  is  absolutely  essential  to  maintain  the  secure  environment 
that  will  enable  the  success  of  civilian  efforts.  We  have  sized  our  military  engineer 
forces  to  conduct  the  military  tasks  required  to  support  the  JOINT  ENDEAVOR 
mission,  including  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  roads  and  bridges.  These  military 
tasks  clearly  result  in  ancillary  benefits  to  civilian  infrastructure.  However,  the 
military  engineers  are  not  sized,  equipped,  or  tasked  to  accomplish  civilian  infra- 
structure repairs  where  there  is  not  a  clear  Implementation  Force  (IFOR)  military 
mission  requirement. 

Mission  Creep 

Question.  What  is  the  Implementation  Force's  (IFOR)  commitment  to  assist  in  the 
activities  of  the  War  Crimes  Tribunal? 

Answer.  First  and  foremost,  IFOR  is  committed  to  create  a  secure  environment 
and  freedom  of  movement  to  allow  the  International  Crimes  Tribunal  for  Yugoslavia 
(ICTY)  to  accomplish  their  mission.  IFOR  will  continue  with  aerial  and  ground  sur- 
veillance of  mass  grave  sites  and  report  and  interference  to  the  ICTY.  Actions  by 
IFOR  to  prevent  further  tampering  may  be  taken  within  the  limits  of  the  primary 
IFOR  mission  and  within  available  IFOR  resources.  IFOR  troops  at  the  lowest  ech- 
elon are  the  litmus  test  of  our  stated  policy  to  detain  indicted  war  criminals.  To 
clarify,  their  mission  does  not  include  hunting  down  or  arresting  indicted  war  crimi- 
nals. 

Question.  Does  this  commitment  involve  Mission  Creep  for  the  Implementation 
Force  (IFOR)  troops? 
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Answer.  No.  In  accordance  with  Article  VI  of  Annex  I  to  the  Dayton  Peace  Agree- 
ment, IFOR  shall  have  the  right  to  fulfill  its  supporting  tasks,  within  the  limits  of 
its  assigned  principal  tasks  and  available  resources,  and  on  request,  to  help  create 
secure  conditions  for  the  conduct  by  others  of  other  tasks  associated  with  the  peace 
settlement.  This  means  that  IFOR  is  authorized  to  assist  the  International  Crimes 
Tribunal  for  Yugoslavia  (ICTY)  in  its  present  capacity. 

Question.  Do  you  expect  additional  requests  for  Implementation  Force  (IFOR)  as- 
sistance for  other  civilian  tasks  such  as  establishing  a  police  force;  refugee 
resttlement;  election  monitoring;  or  reconstruction? 

Answer.  I  do  not  expect  any  requests  and  I  would  resist  attempts  to  broaden  the 
military  mission  beyond  that  already  defined  in  the  Dayton  Peace  Accords. 

Cost  of  Bosnia  Deployment 

Question.  What  measures  are  being  taken  to  control  the  costs  of  logistical  support 
and  supplies? 

Answer.  Our  forces  are  attempting  to  use  sealift  and  commercial  ground  transport 
instead  of  airlift  whenever  possible  to  reduce  costs.  We  are  currently  negotiating  a 
landing-fee  waiver  in  Tuzla  and  better  rail  rates  for  countries  we  will  traverse  in 
the  redeployment. 

In  order  to  reduce  supply  costs,  the  Army  has  responsibility  for  Base  Operations 
Support  (BOS)  for  deployed  Army  and  Air  Force  units.  This  increases  efficiency  by 
establishing  a  single  supply  line,  as  opposed  to  redundant  Service  supply  lines.  Ad- 
ditionally, our  forces  are  purchasing  local  supplies  whenever  possible,  e.g.,  water, 
bread,  fresh  foods,  etc. 

Mine  Threat  to  U.S.  Troops 

Question.  What  is  the  estimate  of  the  number  of  mines  deployed  in  Bosnia? 

Answer.  Estimates  range  from  1  to  6  million.  Over  4,000  mine  groups  have  been 
catalogued  in  the  U.S.  sector  alone. 

Question.  How  "solid"  is  that  estimate? 

Answer.  This  estimate  is  based  on  UN  estimates,  Former  Warring  Factions  (FWF) 
provided  information,  press  reports,  and  "ground  truth"  observations  by  the  Imple- 
mentation Force  (IFOR).  As  you  would  expect,  these  numbers  are  not  set  in  stone 
and  directly  reflect  the  poor  minefield  record-keeping  by  the  FWF.  The  bottom  line 
is  that  it  is  a  very  major  problem  and  we  are  devoting  to  it  the  appropriate  atten- 
tion. The  training  our  troops  received,  both  in  the  U.S.  and  at  Hohenfels,  Germany, 
greatly  reduced  the  risks.  I  have  directed  my  commanders  to  ensure  our  service 
members  remain  alert  and  guard  against  complacency. 

Question.  How  cooperative  are  the  various  parties  in  identifying  precise  locations 
of  the  mines? 

Answer.  Adequate  mapping  of  mine  areas  was  not  conducted  for  the  most  part 
by  the  Former  Warring  Factions  (FWF)  during  the  war.  Obviously  most  of  the  mines 
were  laid  along  the  old  Confrontation  Lines  and  near  the  Zone  of  Separation.  In 
most  cases,  the  FWFs  have  been  cooperative  in  marking  known  mined  areas  (asking 
IFOR  to  provide  necessary  marking  material)  while  some  units  have  cited  the  in- 
ability to  detect  mines  due  to  cold  weather  and  frozen  ground  (i.e.  unable  to  probe 
for  mines)  in  known  mine  areas  and  have  refused  to  demine  the  areas  until  after 
the  spring  thaw. 

Question.  When  the  spring  thaws  arrive  is  there  danger  of  the  mines  moving 
somewhat  from  their  original  locations? 

Answer.  Mines  are  subject  to  displacement  during  the  spring  thaw.  They  are  sub- 
ject to  gravity,  mud  slides,  and  running  water,  and  will  move  or  slide  down  hill  as 
the  ground  thaws  and  winter  snows  melt.  Studies  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  Waterways  Experiment  Station  indicate  mine  migration  is  sub- 
ject to  emplacement  depth,  soil  conditions,  exposure  to  flowing  water  at  high  veloci- 
ties, and  proximity  to  unstable  slopes. 

Question.  How  many  mines  have  been  removed  or  neutralized  thus  far? 

Answer.  There  is  not  a  good  estimate  for  the  number  of  mines  removed  or  neutral- 
ized so  far.  De-mining  for  the  civilian  populace  was  never  an  IFOR  military  mission; 
our  countermine  and  mine-proofing  tasks  are  limited  to  areas  required  for  military 
beddown  and  operations.  The  Former  Warring  Factions  have  been  working  to  re- 
move and  neutralize  their  minefields,  but  we  have  not  been  provided  their  numbers. 

Question.  How  many  mines  have  been  precisely  located? 

Answer.  Over  4,000  mine  groups  (approximately  40,000  anti-tank  and  20,000  anti- 
personnel mines)  have  been  located  and  marked  within  the  U.S.  Sector. 

Question.  Roughly  what  percentage  of  the  mines  are  plastic? 
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Answer.  Approximately  75  percent  have  plastic  parts  (body  and  fuse).  However, 
there  are  some  metal  parts  still  used  in  the  construction  of  the  mine.  None  are  all 
plastic  construction.  However,  the  less  metal  used,  the  harder  it  is  to  detect. 

Question.  What  hardware  do  we  have  to  detect  plastic  mines?  How  good  is  it? 

Answer.  Our  primary  means  of  detection  is  the  AN/PSS-12  hand-held  metallic 
mine  detector.  This  detector  can  locate  very  small  quantities  of  metal  including 
those  small  amounts  within  a  plastic  mine.  We  also  have  mine-rollers  for  the  Ml 
tank  and  remotely  operated  M60  tanks  (Panther  System).  In  addition,  6  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Police  dog  teams  have  been  trained  to  detect  mines.  These  dogs  detect  mines 
through  odor  of  explosives.  Additionally,  the  Russian  Brigade  has  2  similar  dog  de- 
tection teams.  Bottom  line  is  that  we  have  good  capability  using  a  complementary 
combination  of  techniques,  including  data  collection  from  the  Former  Warring  Fac- 
tions (FWF),  mine-rollers,  robotics,  hand-held  detectors,  and  experimental  systems, 
but  none  of  these  are  fool-proof. 

Question.  What  efforts  are  being  made  to  accelerate  our  capability  to  detect  plastic 
mines?  Do  you  have  any  estimate  as  to  when  basically  foolproof  detection  systems 
for  plastic  mines  may  be  developed? 

Answer.  We  have  a  concerted  Research  and  Development  effort  underway  includ- 
ing the  U.S.  Army  Engineer  School  at  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  the  Countermine  Center 
at  Fort  Belvoir,  the  Communications  Electronics  Command  at  Fort  Monmouth,  and 
the  Joint  Project  Office  at  Redstone  Arsenal.  These  efforts  include  the  use  of  remote 
sensing  technology  including  infrared  radiation  and  ground  penetrating  radar.  We 
expect  it  will  take  4-5  years  before  fully  reliable  systems  are  available.  Con- 
sequently, I  cannot  speculate  as  to  when  a  "fool-proof  capability  could  be  fielded. 

Health  Threat  to  U.S.  Troops 

Question.  What  are  the  major  health  threats  to  U.S.  troops? 

Answer.  Principal  health  threats  to  U.S.  forces  deployed  in  support  of  Operation 
Joint  Endeavor  are  accidents,  particularly  mine  accidents,  and  acute  respiratory  in- 
fections associated  with  a  winter  deployed  operation. 

Preventive  medicine  measures,  starting  at  the  unit  level,  have  been  very  success- 
ful in  keeping  a  low  rate  of  disease  during  this  operation. 

Two  potentially  serious  disease  threats  are  Tick-Borne  Encephalitis  (TBE),  and 
Hemorrhagic  Fever  with  Renal  Syndrome  (HFRS)  caused  by  the  Hanta  virus,  which 
is  spread  by  rodents.  Health  care  providers,  troops,  and  leaders  have  been  provided 
with  targeted  information  and  preventive  counter  measures.  A  vaccine  to  prevent 
TBE  will  be  available  this  spring  to  U.S.  forces  on  a  voluntary  basis  to  those  who 
have  a  high  risk  of  tick  exposure  in  course  of  their  duties. 

A  comprehensive  post-development  screening  program  is  being  implemented  upon 
redeployment  from  the  area  to  identify  personnel  who  may  be  experiencing  any  de- 
ployment associated  problems  and  to  increase  personal  awareness  in  identifying 
conditions  that  may  arise  upon  return. 

Question.  Are  you  confident  that  you  have  deployed  adequate  resources  to  opti- 
mize the  health  care  of  the  U.S.  forces? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Upgrading  Bosnian  Government  Forces 

Question.  A  U.S.  policy  objective  is  to  have  a  relative  balance  of  power  among  the 
various  factions  in  Bosnia  when  the  Implementation  Force  (IFOR)  troops  depart. 
What  are  the  current  deficiencies  of  the  Bosnian  government  forces  in  terms  of 
equipment? 

Answer.  Current  deficiencies  in  the  Bosnian  Muslim  forces  are  in  heavy  weapons, 
communications  equipment,  command  structure,  employment  of  combined  arms  tac- 
tics, sustained  logistics  support  (especially  during  offensive  operations,  i.e.  they  can't 
maintain  supply  tail),  and  lack  of  ground  support  by  helo  or  fixed  wing  aircraft  (for 
MEDEVAC,  CAS,  or  transport  functions).  Current  deficiencies  in  the  Federation 
(BiH  and  HVO)  are  the  same  with  the  additional  problem  of  lack  of  interoperability 
training  (HVO  and  BiH  forces  need  to  form  a  joint  staff  with  joint  procedures). 

Question.  What  is  your  assessment  of  the  outlook  for  the  improvement  of  the  Bos- 
nian government  armed  forces? 

Answer.  First  of  all,  the  training  and  equipping  of  the  Federation  Forces  is  nei- 
ther an  Implementation  Force  (IFOR),  nor  a  U.S.  military  mission.  But  the  Dayton 
Agreement  annex  IB  talks  about  achieving  a  balance  in  forces  at  the  lowest  possible 
level.  Achieving  a  balance  of  power  through  build-down  is  key  to  achieving  stability 
and  minimizing  the  risk  of  the  resumption  of  hostilities.  I  have  urged  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Cooperation  and  Security  in  Europe  (OSCE)  to  press  the  Serbs  to  draw 
down  their  number  of  tanks  to  thereby  establish  the  Dayton  Agreement  ratios  at 
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a  much  lower  level.  OSCE  is  addressing  the  issue  now,  though  no  final  outcome  has 
been  decided. 

Question.  What,  if  any,  policy  differences  are  there  between  the  U.S.  and  NATO 
on  efforts  to  upgrade  the  Bosnian  armed  forces? 

Answer.  NATO  does  not  support  arming  and  training  the  Bosnians  primarily  be- 
cause it  will  affect  the  perceptions  on  the  impartiality  of  the  Implementation  Force 
(IFOR).  It  could  lead  to  poor  compliance  in  other  areas  and  potential  conflicts  with 
the  Serbs.  Another  concern  is  the  possible  use  of  firms  against  IFOR  before  the  mili- 
tary mission  is  complete. 

Question.  How  long  do  you  anticipate  it  would  take  for  the  Bosnian  military  to 
achieve  rough  parity  with  the  Bosnian  Serbs? 

Answer.  The  Bosnian  Muslims  will  probably  attain  rough  parity  in  a  year.  This 
is  very  much  dependent  upon  Federation  relations,  the  amount  of  weapons  and 
equipment  that  they  are  able  to  attain,  and  how  fast  or  well  they  can  train  and 
build  training  facilities,  and  whether  or  not  this  is  done  with  the  help  of  knowledge- 
able advisors.  We  believe  that  "combat  effectiveness"  parity  already  exists  between 
the  Federation  (BiH  and  HVO)  forces  and  the  Bosnian  Serb  forces,  when  the  BiH 
and  HVO  are  in  agreement  of  a  common  purpose  or  goal.  This  was  evident  during 
the  recent  offensives  in  northwest  Bosnia  during  Nov  95,  although  HVO  involve- 
ment was  significant  in  the  areas  of  artillery  and  logistic  support. 

Question.  What,  if  any,  are  the  impediments  to  delivering  arms  to  Bosnian  gov- 
ernment forces  if  the  decision  is  made  to  do  so? 

Answer.  The  aim  of  the  Train  and  Equip  mission  is  to  train  the  "Federation" 
forces.  Delivering  arms  to  one  of  the  Former  Warring  Factions,  i.e.  Bosnian  Mus- 
lims, increases  the  risk  of  retribution  by  the  Bosnian  Serb  forces.  If  the  Train  and 
Equip  mission  becomes  linked  to  the  Implementation  Force  (IFOR)  mission,  IFOR's 
impartiality  will  be  compromised  and  the  security  risk  to  IFOR  personnel  will  in- 
crease. 

Questions.  To  what  extent  would  IFOR's  relations  with  the  local  parties  be  af- 
fected by  training  and  equipping  the  Bosnian  military? 

Answer.  If  Training  and  Equipping  of  one  of  the  factions  becomes  linked  to  the 
Implementation  Force  (IFOR)  mission,  IFOR's  impartiality  will  be  compromised  and 
the  security  risk  to  IFOR  personnel  will  increase.  I  believe  tasking  IFOR  with  the 
Training  and  Equipping  mission  represents  mission  creep  and  we  must  guard 
against  it. 

Arms  Control  in  Bosnia 

Question.  What  efforts  are  underway  to  reach  an  arms  control  agreement  in  Bos- 
nia? 

Answer.  Negotiations  are  being  conducted  by  the  Organization  for  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe  (OSCE)  in  Vienna.  The  three  Parties — Republic  of  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina,  the  Federation  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  and  the  Republic  of  Srpska — 
have  already  signed  Confidence  and  Security  Building  Measures  (CSBM)  agreement 
in  January  1996.  Compliance  inspections  are  underway. 

Five  Parties — the  three  above,  plus  Croatia  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Yugo- 
slavia— are  currently  in  negotiations  to  establish  limits  on  military  forces;  scheduled 
to  conclude  in  June  1996. 

Question.  Will  there  be  any  Implementation  Force  (IFOR)  role  in  implementing 
arms  control  agreements? 

Answer.  There  will  be  no  direct  IFOR  role,  however,  IFOR  provides  secure  condi- 
tions under  which  implementation  can  occur.  IFOR  will  also  provide  crisis  response 
to  the  Organization  for  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (OSCE)-led  inspection 
teams. 

Question.  Various  heavy  arms  are  being  pulled  back  to  cantonment  areas.  Who 
is  in  charge  of  these  cantonment  areas?  What  will  happen  to  these  arms  when  IFOR 
leaves? 

Answer.  The  parties  retain  control  of  their  own  cantonment  areas.  The  Implemen- 
tation Force  (IFOR)  will  monitor,  along  with  further  monitoring  through  OSCE-led 
inspections  under  two  arms  control  agreements:  Confidence  and  Security  Building 
Measures  (CSBM)  Agreement  and  an  arms  limit  agreement  currently  being  nego- 
tiated. 

When  IFOR  leaves,  the  arms  will  remain  under  the  control  of  the  parties  with 
interim  monitoring  through  OSCE-led  inspections,  after  which  monitoring  responsi- 
bility will  be  fully  transferred  to  the  Parties. 
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Combined  Joint  Task  Force 

Question.  Discussions  are  ongoing  to  establish  a  Combined  Joint  Task  Force  with- 
in NATO.  If  established,  this  task  force  could  involve  U.S.  assets,  such  as  lift  and 
satellite  intelligence,  being  placed  under  the  command  of  European  military  com- 
manders, for  military  operations  outside  of  the  NATO  area.  What  are  your  views 
on  the  concept  of  establishing  a  Combined  Joint  Task  Force? 

Answer.  In  NATO's  current  strategic  environment,  the  ability  to  form  a  Combined 
Joint  Task  Force  (CJTF)  makes  a  lot  of  sense.  The  U.S.  has  supported  a  European 
Security  Identity  with  separable,  but  not  separate,  forces  operating  under  NATO 
command  and  control.  The  CJTF  concept  provides  a  flexible  framework  around 
which  NATO  can  tailor  a  force  to  the  situation  at  hand.  It  is  primarily  aimed  at 
non-Article  V  situations,  primarily  those  situations  where  consensus  would  be  re- 
quired to  act.  I  would  envision  any  CJTF  as  a  "Coalition  of  the  Willing"  where  the 
U.S.  can  insure  its  interests  and  servicemembers  are  protected.  Our  operations  with 
the  Implementation  Force  in  Bosnia  testify  to  the  U.S.  ability  to  do  just  that. 

Question.  How  do  you  feel  about  U.S.  forces  being  under  the  command  of  non-U.S. 
officers  if  the  establishment  of  the  Combined  Joint  Task  Forces  should  go  forward? 

Answer.  The  Combined  Joint  Task  Force  concept  envisions  using  existing,  tested 
NATO  command  and  control  procedures.  I'm  quite  confident  that  the  United  States 
will  retain  chain  of  authority  over  U.S.  forces  that  are  placed  under  operational  con- 
trol of  a  NATO  CJTF.  Operations  in  Bosnia  with  the  Implementation  Force  (IFOR) 
are  proof  positive  that  U.S.  interests  and  personnel  can  be  protected  with  no  det- 
riment to  mission  accomplishment. 

Army  National  Guard  Enhanced  Brigades 

Question.  The  Committee  understands  that  the  Army  is  currently  conducting  a 
study  to  review  the  structure  and  missions  of  the  8  Army  National  Guard  (ARNG) 
Combat  Divisions,  and  the  15  enhanced  brigades.  The  recent  Report  from  the  Com- 
mission on  Roles  and  Missions  stated  these  combat  divisions  ".  .  .  were  required  for 
possible  war  with  the  former  Soviet  Union,  but  they  are  not  needed  for  the  current 
national  security  strategy".  Has  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS)  assigned  any  of  these 
eight  combat  divisions  and  units  for  use  in  a  major  regional  conflict? 

Answer.  The  Army  National  Guard  (ARNG)  combat  divisions  have  not  been  for- 
mally assigned  to  specific  major  regional  conflict  operational  plans,  however  we  are 
currently  using  several  ARNG  divisional  assets  to  support  theater  requirements. 
For  instance,  we  are  using  a  35th  Infantry  Division  Target  Acquisition  Battery  asset 
to  support  the  Implementation  Force  (IFOR)  in  Sarajevo  and  the  28th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion fire  support  element  is  supporting  the  NORDIC  Brigade  in  Bosnia.  Addition- 
ally, we  employ  numerous  ARNG  divisional  assets  throughout  the  theater  per- 
forming operational  mission  support  requirements. 

Question.  To  your  knowledge,  have  any  of  these  Guard  combat  divisions  been  as- 
signed to  any  of  the  CINCs? 

Answer.  No,  but  we  use  ARNG  divisional  assets  throughout  the  theater  on  a  rou- 
tine basis,  for  instance,  the  49th  Armored  Division,  Texas  National  Guard,  sup- 
ported Fifth  Corps  last  year  in  a  major  NATO  exercise  (Cannon  Cloud  '95). 

Question.  The  Committee  understands  that  the  15  enhanced  brigades  have  not 
been  told  how  they  would  be  used  in  a  major  regional  conflict  by  the  combatant  com- 
manders. Has  the  JCS  identified  a  warfighting  requirement  for  these  Army  Guard 
enhanced  brigades  in  the  European  Command  or  any  of  the  other  CINCs? 

Answer.  The  Defense  Planning  Guidance  lays  out  the  requirements  for  the  En- 
hanced Brigades.  According  to  the  Department  of  Army,  there  are  currently  only 
seven  Enhanced  Brigades.  To  meet  the  shortfall,  the  U.S.  Army  Forces  Command's 
position  is  to  leave  the  brigades  in  a  world-wide  pool  and  to  deploy  the  units  when 
they  are  required.  Enhanced  training  strategy,  i.e.,  fully  resourced  will  not  be  in 
place  until  September  1,  1999. 

Question.  Have  you  specifically  identified  wartime  missions  in  your  region  for  the 
enhanced  brigades  and  have  these  missions  been  factored  into  operational  war 
plans?  If  not,  why  not? 

Answer.  Not  at  this  time,  however  at  the  recent  Reserve  Component  Leaders  Con- 
ference conducted  at  U.S.  European  Command  Headquarters,  senior  Army  National 
Guard  leaders  indicated  a  desire  and  willingness  to  return  to  an  alignment  process 
similar  to  the  CAPSTONE  alignment  with  which  we  have  considerable  experience. 

Reserve  Support  to  CINCs 

Question.  Last  year,  OSD  requested  $25  million  to  implement  a  pilot  program  de- 
signed to  increase  the  use  of  the  Reserve  components  for  validated  Service/CINC  re- 
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quirements.  The  benefits  of  this  program  would  relieve  Active  duty  PERSTEMPO 
and  OPTEMPO,  while  Reservists  would  get  "real  world"  training  away  from  home- 
base.  As  a  CINC,  will  you  explain  the  importance  of  this  initiative  to  your  com- 
mand? Is  this  program  being  executed  now? 

Answer.  It  is  an  extremely  important  initiative  for  the  European  theater.  I  have 
enormous  OPTEMPO/PERSTEMPO  requirements  that  impact  directly  on  my  mis- 
sion and  the  readiness  of  my  theater's  units.  However,  I  must  note  that  it  barely 
begins  to  address  my  requirements,  which  exceeded  $700  million  for  this  fiscal  year 
alone.  As  a  test  concept,  it  is  unquestionably  a  success  that  needs  to  be  expanded 
to  make  full  use  of  the  Total  Force. 

Question.  The  concept  is  to  use  Reservists  to  relieve  those  Active  duty  personnel 
that  have  a  high  PERSTEMPO/OPTEMPO  rate.  Give  us  some  examples  where  you 
have  high  PERSTEMPO/OPTEMPO  problems. 

Answer.  The  PERSTEMPO  experienced  over  the  past  year  particularly  affected 
low-density  and  specialized  Military  Occupational  Specialties  (MOS).  Reserve  aug- 
mentation has  helped  significantly,  especially  in  U.S.  Air  Forces  Europe  (USAFE) 
where  Reserve  Component  augmentation  has  helped  relieve  the  high  PERSTEMPO/ 
OPTEMPO  of  Aircraft  Maintainers,  Security  Police,  Munitions  Specialists,  Commu- 
nications/Computer Maintenance  and  Fighter  Pilots. 

U.S.  Army  Europe  (USAREUR)  on  the  other  hand  is  not  manned  at  required  lev- 
els. USAREUR  has  high  PERSTEMPO/OPTEMPO  problems  with  Fighting  Vehicle 
Infantryman,  Patriot  Missile  Crewman,  Patriot  Operator  and  System  Mechanic, 
Multichannel  Transmission  Operator,  Telecommunications  Systems  Supervisor. 

Question.  Who  develops  the  list  of  prioritized  projects  that  Reservists  would  be  di- 
rected to  do?  Give  us  some  examples  of  projects  needed  in  your  area  of  responsibility 
that  Reservists  can  fulfill.  Are  all  these  projects  related  to  your  warfighting  mission? 

Answer.  The  USEUCOM  staff  develops  the  list  of  projects  that  are  important  to 
my  overall  strategy  of  engagement.  Each  subordinate  command  developed  a  list  of 
requirements  in  their  priority  order.  The  list  is  then  submitted  to  Headquarters, 
U.S.  European  Command  where  all  requirements  are  melded  together  to  develop  the 
USEUCOM  prioritized  list,  for  example  a  Reserve  unit  rotation  of  Task  Force  Able 
Sentry  and  maintenance  unit  rotations  for  Equipment  Maintenance  Center  Europe. 

Question.  Normally,  Reservists  do  two-week  annual  training.  Under  this  program 
are  they  training  away  from  home  the  same  length  of  time?  I  assume  individuals 
rather  than  whole  units  will  be  assigned,  What  impact  will  this  have  on  unit  readi- 
ness? 

Answer.  The  two-week  duty  training  period  is  the  guidance  for  Reserve  Compo- 
nent units  and  personnel  to  perform  each  year.  The  programs  initiated  by  U.S.  Eu- 
ropean Command  use  both  units  and  individuals.  Individuals  who  volunteer  for 
tours  of  duty  will  serve  various  lengths  of  time.  The  typical  tour  length  for  individ- 
uals is  from  139  days  (Active  Duty  for  Special  Work — ADSW)  to  years  for  Tem- 
porary Tours  of  Active  Duty  (TTAD). 

The  specific  Reserve  unit  commanders  have  oversight  over  the  readiness  of  their 
units.  They  ensure  the  deployment  of  individuals  does  not  impact  readiness  of  their 
units.  Additionally,  many  of  the  reserve  personnel  requested  for  individual  tours  are 
not  assigned  to  specific  units.  Personnel  assigned  to  units,  however,  are  only  author- 
ized to  perform  Active  Duty  for  Special  Work  (ADSW)  and  Temporary  Tour  of  Active 
Duty  (TTAD)  after  the  unit  commander  evaluates  the  impact  on  unit  readiness  and 
approves  the  duty. 

Question.  Explain  why  this  program  is  "centralized"  at  the  OSD  level,  instead  of 
the  Service  level? 

Answer.  The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Reserve  Affairs  has  taken  con- 
trol of  the  funding  for  this  program  because  it  is  a  pilot  program.  The  use  of  Reserve 
Component  units  and  personnel  in  the  Area  of  Responsibility  is  designed  to  rapidly 
react  to  the  needs  of  reducing  PERSTEMPO  and  OPTEMPO.  The  impact  of  the  pro- 
gram extends  well  beyond  U.S.  European  Command. 

Personnel  Tempo 

Question.  In  fiscal  year  1995  this  Committee  appropriated  Supplemental  funds  for 
DoD  for  its  involvement  in  numerous  peacekeeping  deployments  around  the  world. 
And  now  in  fiscal  year  1996  we  will  be  asked  to  fund  operations  in  Bosnia,  Mac- 
edonia, Haiti  and  Guantanamo  Bay.  Explain  to  the  Committee  the  impact  any  of 
these  deployments  have  had  on  your  Command's  warfighting  requirements. 

Answer.  Deployments  in  support  of  contingency  operations  have  had  an  overall 
positive  effect  on  the  forces  assigned  to  this  theater.  Many  of  the  individual  and  unit 
mission  task  requirements  being  performed  are  supporting  tasks  for  our  primary 
warfighting  functions,  which  could  not  be  trained  with  the  same  realism  in  the  Cen- 
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tral  European  peacetime  training  environment  that  we  are  experiencing  through 
hands-on  execution  of  these  operational  missions. 

Question.  Each  peacekeeping  operation  tends  to  be  different,  therefore,  the  impact 
on  certain  military  capabilities  and  the  forces  would  differ.  Give  the  Committee 
some  examples  of  the  types  of  capabilities  that  have  been  heavily  stressed,  and  the 
impact  this  has  had  on  access  to  personnel  and  equipment;  training  exercises;  and 
OFTEMPO  and  readiness  of  the  troops  assigned  to  your  area  of  responsibility. 

Answer.  While  it  is  true  that  select  units  and  capabilities  have  been  more  heavily 
stressed  by  operation  JOINT  ENDEAVOR,  our  overall  assessment  continues  to  indi- 
cate a  high  state  of  readiness  across  the  force.  A  few  of  the  capabilities  that  have 
been  most  heavily  engaged  include  engineers  (combat,  bridging  and  construction), 
medical,  military  police,  intelligence,  and  logistics  support  (particularly  transpor- 
tation). We  have  been  able  to  access  additional  capabilities  not  available  in  theater 
through  the  superb  support  of  supporting  CINCs  and  the  Services.  Reserve  aug- 
mentation has  been  a  resounding  success  for  this  operation  with  over  4,200  reserve 
personnel  meeting  operational  requirements  in  theater.  USAREUR  scaled  back  the 
scope  and  conduct  of  some  exercises  due  to  the  deployments.  Our  bottom  line,  how- 
ever, is  that  this  operation  has  in  fact  positively  impacted  the  readiness  of  our  per- 
sonnel and  units. 

[Clerk's  note:  End  of  questions  submitted  by  Mr.  Young.] 
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the  state  of  new  mexico 

Introduction 

Mr.  Young.  The  Committee  will  come  to  order. 

Let  me  advise  the  witnesses  that  a  number  of  our  Members  are 
involved  in  chairing  hearings  and  a  number  of  our  Members  are  at 
the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence.  So  we  will  be  having  Mem- 
bers coming  in  and  out  but  they  might  not  all  be  here  at  one  time. 

The  Committee  is  basically  completing  its  series  of  hearings  for 
the  fiscal  year  1997  Defense  Appropriations  Bill.  We  have  heard 
from  all  the  witnesses  from  the  Pentagon,  from  the  budget  offices, 
from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  from  the  Vice  Chiefs,  and  from  the 
Secretaries,  and  from  the  commanders  in  the  field.  We  have  had 
excellent  hearings. 

Now  as  we  prepare  to  go  into  our  markup  season,  we  are  very 
happy  to  hear  from  all  of  you  that  are  here  today. 

Our  first  witness  this  morning  is  a  very  distinguished  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Congressman  Bill  Richardson 
from  New  Mexico.  Congressman  Richardson  serves  on  the  Intel- 
ligence Committee  and  has  played  a  major  role  in  intelligence  ac- 
tivities— which  neither  of  us  can  talk  about  in  open  session — but  he 
has  been  a  very  successful  Representative  for  the  United  States  in 
different  situations. 

Congressman,  we  are  very  happy  to  have  you  here  this  morning. 
We  would  be  happy  to  place  your  entire  statement  in  our  record, 
you  may  summarize  it  as  you  wish. 

Statement  of  Congressman  Richardson 

Mr.  Richardson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  generous 
words  and  for  allowing  me  to  appear  before  your  Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent,  as  you  know,  in  New  Mexico  Cannon 
Air  Force  Base  in  Clovis,  New  Mexico.  Cannon  Air  Force  Base  is 
a  major  Air  Combat  Command  installation  located  in  the  eastern 
part  of  our  State.  The  base  is  home  to  4,800  officers  and  enlisted 
personnel,  900  civilian  workers,  and  3,000  family  members. 

Cannon  Air  Force  Base  personnel  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  annual  competition,  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  Operations  Southern 
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Watch,  Deny  Flight,  Joint  Endeavor,  and  Provide  Comfort.  Cannon 
Air  Force  Base  is  home  to  the  27th  fighter  wing.  The  fighter  wing 
is  currently  undergoing  a  transition  from  the  F-llls  to  the  F-16 
Falcon  multi-role  fighter  aircraft.  The  transition  from  the  F-lll  to 
the  F-16  will  be  complete  by  July  of  1996.  The  decision  to  upgrade 
Cannon  Air  Force  Base's  aircraft  marks  the  Department  of  De- 
fense's confidence  in  the  capabilities  of  Cannon's  personnel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  urge  you  and  your  Committee  to  con- 
sider continuing  making  this  integration  of  Cannon  Air  Force  Base 
into  the  DoD  force  structure  plan  and  that  you  support  this  inte- 
gration and  this  restructuring  from  the  F-lll  to  the  F-16. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  completes  my  testimony  and  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Congressman,  thank  you  very  much.  We  are  cer- 
tainly familiar  with  the  situation  you  describe.  As  far  as  I  know, 
most  of  the  Members  of  the  Committee  have  been  supportive  and 
I  expect  will  continue  to  be  supportive.  We  appreciate  you  being 
here  to  make  this  case. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Young.  I  think  that  we  will  proceed.  When  the  other  Mem- 
ber gets  here  we  will  let  him  make  his  testimony. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Richardson  follows:] 
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Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee  for  your 
consideration  of  projects  of  great  importance  to  the  United  States  and  the  Third 
District  of  New  Mexico. 

Cannon  Air  Force  Base 

Cannon  Air  Force  Base  (AFB),  a  major  Air  Combat  Command  installation,  is 
located  on  the  high  plains  of  eastern  New  Mexico.  The  base  is  approximately  seven 
miles  west  of  Clovis,  New  Mexico,  and  just  south  of  U.S.  highway  60-84. 

With  a  history  dating  back  to  the  1920's,  Cannon  AFB  is  currently  the  home 
of  the  27th  Fighter  Wing,  which  operates  the  swing-wing  F-lll  tactical  fighter  -  one 
of  the  most  sophisticated  aircraft  in  the  United  States  military  inventory.    The  wing  is 
currently  undergoing  a  transition  from  the  F-lll  to  the  F-16  "Falcon"  multi-role 
fighter  aircraft.    When  this  transition  is  complete  the  wing  will  have  69  F-16s  and  38 
EF-111  electronic  combat  aircraft  on  station.    Cannon  is  home  to  4,800  officers  and 
enlisted  personnel  and  900  civilians.    With  family  members,  over  9,000  people  live 
on  base. 

The  27th  Fighter  Wing  is  the  principal  Air  Force  unit  at  Cannon  AFB.    The 
27th  Fighter  Wing  is  the  only  wing,  and  Cannon  the  only  base,  to  operate  the  F-lll, 
EF-111,  and  F-16.    Today,  the  primary  mission  of  the  27th  Fighter  Wing  and 
Cannon  AFB  is  to  deploy,  sustain,  and  employ  superior  combat  airpower  world  wide 
and  provide  support  for  other  contingency  operations. 

Cannon's  F-lll,  EF-111,  and  F-16  crews  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
annual  competitions,  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  and  Operations  Southern  Watch,  Deny 
Flight,  Joint  Endeavor,  and  Provide  Comfort.    The  base's  support  personnel  have 
deployed  to  every  major  contingency  operation  in  the  past  few  years.    Cannon  AFB 
provides  an  invaluable  service  to  our  defense  capabilities.    I  am  proud  to  represent  a 
base  which  serves  our  nation  with  such  distinction. 

The  Air  Force  retirement  of  the  F-lll  and  the  wing's  conversion  to  F-16s  will 
be  complete  by  July  1996.    This  decision  marks  the  Department  of  Defense's  (DOD) 
confidence  in  the  capabilities  of  servicemen  and  women  at  Cannon  AFB  to  maintain 
combat  readiness  and  accomplish  this  aircraft  change  safely  and  effectively. 

I  urge  Members  of  this  committee  to  continue  integrating  Cannon  AFB  into 
DOD's  force  structure  plan. 
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National  Guard:  Reserve  Component  Automation  System  (RCAS) 

The  RCAS  is  a  combination  of  wide  and  local  area  networks  connecting  state 
of  the  art  microcomputers.    It  is  used  to  support  readiness  by  providing  the 
information  and  decision  making  needs  of  commanders,  staffs,  and  functional 
managers  responsible  for  leading  and  managing  the  Army  Guard  and  Army  Reserve. 
It  will  greatly  reduce  the  time  required  to  process  the  men  and  women  of  the  Guard 
and  Reserve  for  mobilization,  thereby  enhancing  our  ability  to  rapidly  respond  to 
threats  to  our  nation,  to  assist  in  peacekeeping  efforts,  or  to  provide  assistance  to  our 
allies.    By  allowing  real  time  updating  of  reports,  leaders  at  all  echelons  will  have 
timely  and  accurate  unit  status  upon  which  to  base  critical  decisions.    RCAS  will  also 
fill  an  acute  need  for  office  automation,  significantly  improving  our  ability  to 
accomplish  hundreds  of  day  to  day  administrative  tasks  at  home  station  more 
effectively. 

I  respectfully  request  acceleration  of  full  RCAS  funding  in  order  to  provide  this 
'Force  Multiplier'  to  the  Army  Guard  and  Army  Reserve  as  soon  as  possible. 

White  Sands  Missile  Range:  High  Energy  Laser  Systems  Test  Facility  (HELSTF) 

The  HELSTF  is  located  at  White  Sands  Missile  Range,  New  Mexico.    This 
facility  is  a  priority  because  it  provides  a  place  to  test  a  variety  of  technologically 
advanced  lasers  and  laser  weaponry.    The  primary  project  underway  at  HELSTF  is 
the  Army's  Tactical  High  Energy  Laser,  a  truck  mounted  laser  system.    Recent 
successes  of  this  program  warrant  continued  funding  for  the  HELSTF. 

I  respectfully  request  that  $20.9  million  in  funding  not  be  cut  from  this  vital 
program. 

U.S.  Navy:  F/A  18E/F 

America's  Navy  needs  to  move  into  the  21st  century.    The  F/A  18E/F  is  the 
airplane  that  the  Navy  has  chosen  to  bring  its  carrier  aircraft  into  the  modern  era. 
The  F/A  18E/F  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  current  generation  of  carrier  aircraft. 
It  has  an  increased  mission  radius,  greater  pay  load  flexibility,  and  improved 
survivability. 

I  respectfully  request  that  the  Navy  receive  full  funding  for  this  program. 

C-17 

The  C-17  is  a  wide  body,  four  engine,  turbofan  aircraft  that  meets  the  nation's 
strategic  airlift  requirements  for  a  new  core  to  modernize  the  U.S.  strategic  airlift 
capability.    The  C-17  is  capable  of  performing  the  entire  spectrum  of  airlift  missions 
and  is  specifically  designed  to  operate  effectively  in  both  intertheater  and  intratheater 
environments. 

I  respectfully  request  that  the  C-17  program  receive  full  funding. 
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OH-58D  Kiowa  Warrior 


The  OH-58D  is  a  single  engine,  4-blade  main  rotor  helicopter  that  has  been 
modified  with  television,  Thermal  Imaging  System,  and  laser  range  finder-designator 
incorporated  into  a  Mast-Mounted  Sight.    Designed  to  operate  autonomously,  the 
Kiowa  Warrior  provides  command  and  control,  target  acquisition  and  target 
designation  under  day,  night  and  adverse  weather  conditions.    It  provides  adjustment 
of  conventional  artillery  as  well  as  spotting  and  laser  designation  for  precision  guided 
munitions.    In  FY  1991  the  fleet  began  to  be  retrofitted  with  Air-to-Air  and  Air-to- 
Ground  weapons. 

I  respectfully  request  that  funding  for  the  OH-58D  modification  continue. 

C-130.T 

The  C-130J  is  a  new  version  of  the  ageing  C-130E.    The  C-130J  is  planned  to 
be  a  tactical  airlift  aircraft  that  will  address  the  need  to  modernize  the  U.S.  tactical 
airlift  capability. 

I  respectfully  request  funding  of  $71.9  million  for  the  C-130J  program. 
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Wednesday,  May  1,  1996. 

RESERVE  OFFICERS  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES 

WITNESS 

MAJOR  GENERAL  ROGER  W.  SANDLER,  AUS  (RET.),  EXECUTIVE  DIREC- 
tor, reserve  officers  association  of  the  united  states 

Introduction 

Mr.  Young.  I  would  like  to  welcome  first  Major  General  Roger 
Sandler,  from  the  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States. 

General  Sandler,  take  the  witness  table  and  use  one  of  the  micro- 
phones, if  you  would,  please. 

After  your  testimony  last  year,  the  Committee  was  able  to  take 
many  of  the  recommendations  you  made  and  incorporate  them  into 
the  Appropriations  Bill.  In  your  prepared  statement,  once  again 
you  have  provided  the  Committee  with  a  list  of  shortfalls  for  all  the 
Reserve  components  and  we  appreciate  that.  As  you  know,  we  have 
been  making  a  list  now  for  the  last  year  and  a  half  of  shortfall 
items  that  never  appear  in  the  media  and  never  garner  a  lot  of  at- 
tention, but  that  are  very  essential  to  making  sure  that  our  mili- 
tary forces — active  and  reserve — continue  to  function. 

Your  entire  statement  will  be  inserted  into  the  permanent  record 
and  you  may  proceed  in  any  way  that  you  would  like. 

Statement  of  General  Sandler 

General  SANDLER.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  this  morning 
and  give  you  what  I  call  a  one-stop-shopping-center  overview  of  the 
Reserve  forces. 

As  you  know,  the  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  100,000  mem- 
bers represents  all  the  Reserve  component  members  and  therefore 
the  record  statement  which  you  have  will  get  into  much  more  de- 
tail than  I  will  regarding  the  requirements  of  each  of  the  reserve 
forces. 

I  would  just  like  to  indicate  to  you  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  Congress  have  both  made  it  clear  that  the  future  of 
our  national  defense  policy  will  continue  to  depend  significantly 
upon  the  Reserve  components  of  the  Armed  Services.  This  Total 
Force  Policy  was  fully  vindicated  during  Operations  Desert  Shield 
and  Desert  Storm,  as  well  as  subsequent  operations  in  Somalia, 
Haiti,  the  Sinai,  and  today  in  Bosnia.  No  major  extended  operation 
can  be  performed  by  the  United  States  military  today  without  re- 
course to  our  Reserve  forces.  They  are  the  enabler  and  what  I  call 
the  litmus  test  of  our  national  will  and  resolve. 

I  have  provided  a  detailed  record,  as  I  mentioned,  to  you  and  I 
am  just  going  to  get  into  some  general  areas  of  concern  that  I 
would  hope  that  you  would  be  able  to  take  under  consideration. 
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RESERVE  FORCES 


The  area  of  personnel  we  feel  is  our  best  bargain  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  today.  It  costs  about  25  percent  to  maintain  a  Re- 
serve component  member  in  status  as  opposed  to  an  active  compo- 
nent member,  either  soldier  or  unit.  That  total  force  savings  is  in- 
herent in  moving  appropriate  missions"  to  our  Reserve  forces  and 
taking  maximum  advantage  of  the  part-time  nature  of  the  reserve 
soldier.  Their  civilian  skills  are  frequently  closely  aligned  with  the 
military  specialties  and  are  certainly  manifest  in  the  makeup  of 
our  reserve  forces  today. 

Problems  arise  when  the  size  of  the  Reserve  force  is  no  longer 
adequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  missions  assigned  to  it 
as  part  of  the  total  force. 

I  would  like  to  paraphrase  something  here  and  parenthetically 
insert  the  fact  that  if  you  look  at  the  Army  alone,  today  59  percent 
of  the  total  Army  is  Reserve  component.  That  is  significant. 

We  are  perilously  close  to  a  position  in  which  the  Reserve  forces 
are  not  going  to  be  relevant  because  of  their  size.  Even  as  we  ques- 
tion the  size  of  the  force  projected  for  the  year  2000,  a  budgetary 
savings  that  can  only  be  realized  with  further  draconian  reduc- 
tions. Even  in  the  least  expensive  of  our  military  forces  are  being 
considered  for  further  reduction.  When  you  consider  that  it  will 
take  up  to  7  years  to  reconstitute  a  reserve  unit — depending  on  the 
skills  involved  and  the  mission — it  is  apparent  that  the  Reserve 
forces  are  not  a  readily  renewable  asset.  They  must  be  supported 
adequately  and  not  sacrificed  just  for  the  sake  of  budgets. 

RESERVE  EQUIPMENT 

The  Congress  long  ago  recognized  the  criticality  of  the  issue  of 
reserve  equipment.  This  has  been  very  important  for  us.  For  many 
years,  it  was  a  major  inhibitor  of  Reserve  forces  readiness.  We  call 
it  a  long  pole  in  the  tent. 

As  people  were  fond  of  saying,  the  Congress  has  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years  added  funds  to  procure  equipment  specifically  for  Re- 
serves, equipment  that  would  not  be  readily  available  through  the 
normal  service  procurement  channels.  As  a  result,  our  Reserve 
forces  equipment  readiness  has  improved  steadily.  And  these  Re- 
serve equipment  funds  remain  vitally  important  to  the  Reserves' 
ability  to  perform  the  mission  of  supporting  the  total  force.  They 
cannot  train  to  maintain  the  active  component's  new  state-of-the- 
art  equipment  if  they  have  only  old  and  substitute  equipment 
handed  down  by  the  active  components.  Moreover,  the  logistical 
cost  and  strain  involved  in  maintaining  the  parts  required  for  mul- 
tiple incompatible  systems  is  not  fiscally  sound. 

And  I  have  one  final  word  on  Reserve  equipment.  We  have  al- 
ways felt  that  the  drawdown  would  involve  a  cascading  of  equip- 
ment to  the  Reserve  components.  I  can  assure  that  at  least  on  the 
Army  side  and  in  some  cases  the  other  services  as  well,  the  equip- 
ment they  need  is  primarily  on  the  support  side.  That  has  not  cas- 
caded down.  Therefore,  there  has  not  been  a  panacea  as  a  result 
of  reduced  size  to  the  active  forces. 
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TRAINING  OF  RESERVE  FORCES 


In  the  area  of  training — we  consider  that  the  heart  and  soul  of 
Reserve  forces.  It  was  training  that  made  it  possible  for  the  Re- 
serves to  support  the  total  force  in  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm. 
It  is  training  that  will  enable  the  total  force  to  meet  the  many  and 
varied  missions  that  the  post-Cold  War  world  has  engendered. 
Without  adequate  funding,  Reserve  training  must  be  degraded,  and 
with  it  readiness.  Operations  and  maintenance,  as  well  as  per- 
sonnel funding,  are  the  keys  to  adequate  training  opportunities  for 
all  members  of  the  Reserves. 

An  important  piece  of  this  is  school  training.  School  training  as 
well  as  field  operational  training  are  seriously  at  risk  unless  proper 
funding  levels  are  provided  to  support  both  individual  and  unit 
training.  Mandatory  educational  requirements  are  in  danger  of 
under-funding  as  higher  priority  requirements  consume  the  limited 
training  funding  available.  The  price  of  failure  to  complete  required 
courses  needed  for  promotion  is  discharged  from  the  service  and 
then  the  need  to  train  from  scratch  a  replacement. 

We  know  that  to  replace  a  Major — or  in  the  case  of  the  Navy, 
Lieutenant  Commander — takes  about  14  years.  It  would  be  better 
to  retain  that  person  by  providing  the  proper  educational  opportu- 
nities than  to  let  that  schooling  opportunity  disintegrate. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  thank  you  very  much  for 
the  opportunity  to  be  here.  I  am  prepared  to  answer  any  questions 
you  may  have. 

Mr.  Young.  General,  thank  you  very  much.  We  appreciate  your 
being  here. 

I  failed  to  point  out  in  my  opening  comments  that  we  probably 
won't  have  a  lot  of  time  for  questions.  We  had  so  many  requests 
for  witnesses  to  appear  that  we  planned  about  5  minutes  for  each 
one.  Otherwise  somebody  at  the  tail  end  of  the  list  isn't  going  to 
be  heard  today. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  statement.  As  you  know,  we  had 
excellent  hearings  this  year  with  the  Guard  and  Reserve.  We  are 
compiling  our  list  the  same  as  you  helped  us  compile  before.  We 
will  do  the  best  we  can  to  make  sure  that  those  necessary  items 
are  taken  care  of. 

General  Sandler.  I  think  you  will  find  in  my  written  statement 
some  graphs  and  charts  that  will  be  very  helpful  to  you. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Young.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  statement  of  General  Sandler  follows:] 
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Statement  of  Major  General  Roger  W.  Sandler,  AUS  (Ret.),  Executive  Director  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Association 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  Subcommittee  on  National  Security,  House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  regard- 
ing the  Defense  Appropriations  Bill  for  Fiscal  Year  1997 — 1  May  1996. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

On  behalf  of  the  many  members  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Association  from  each  of  the  uniformed  services,  I 
thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  the  association's  views  and  concerns  relating  to  the  Reserve  compo- 
nents and  the  Defense  Appropriations  Bill  for  FY97. 

First,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  your  past  support  of  the  Reserve  components-  By  consistently  promot- 
ing Reserve  component  programs,  you  have  contributed  directly  to  morale  and  totyve  high  state  of  Reserve  com- 
ponent readiness.  Without  your  past  support,  the  Reserve  components  could  nev^r.have  responded  as  they  did 
in  Operations  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm  and  subsequent  contingencies,  including  Operation  Joint  Endeavor. 

Today,  our  nation  is  charting  a  new  course  for  its  defense.  The  threats  to  national  security  have  been  altered 
by  the  demise  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  end  of  the  Cold  War.  The  danger  of  an  East-West  confrontation  has 
essentially  disappeared,  but  the  world  has  at  the  same  time  become  more  volatile  with  the  rise  of  ethnic  and  reli- 
gious hostilities,  regional  instabilities,  nuclear  proliferation,  and  terrorism.  All  of  these  external  developments 
take  place  against  a  domestic  backdrop  of  constant  economic  and  political  pressures  to  reduce  defense  spending 
as  a  means  of  shrinking  the  deficit.  As  East-West  tensions  have  decreased,  Defense  expenditures  have  come  to  be 
viewed  ever  more  frequently  through  the  glass  of  economic  affordability. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  There  can  be  no  justification  for  continuing  to  spend  our  national  treasure  as  if  the 
Cold  War  had  not  been  won.  On  the  other  hand,  the  world  remains  an  volatile  place,  and  a  particularly  taxing 
one  if  you  are  a  super  power  and  choose  not  to  abdicate  your  role  as  a  world  leader.  The  vexing  question  is  what 
should  we  see  as  our  place  in  the  new  scheme  of  things.  What  is  possible?  What  can  we  truly  afford  to  do  with- 
in our  national  resources?  What  do  we  dare  not  do  within  those  same  resources?  These  questions  are  the  basis  of 
ongoing  analysis  and  debate.  Their  impact  on  the  issue  of  what  is  appropriate  and  affordable  militarily  is  what 
concerns  us  here  today. 

The  restructuring  and  drawdown  of  all  of  our  Armed  forces,  our  Total  Force,  continues  apace  even  as  we 
if  we  are  going  too  fast  or  too  far  in  the  downsizing  process.  Our  major  concern  as  an  association 
is  that  in  our  enthusiasm  to  achieve  economies  and  savings  we  avoid  the  excesses  that  have  characterized  earli- 
er reductions,  excesses  that  have  taken  bone  and  muscle,  leaving  us  ill-prepared  to  meet  military  challenges  that 
have  materialized  all  too  soon,  perhaps,  at  least  in  part,  as  a  result  of  perceptions  of  our  diminished  readiness. 
Our  recent  experience  in  Somalia  has  reminded  us  once  again  that  there  are  real  limits  to  what  even  a  super- 
power can  accomplish  in  any  given  circumstance.  What  our  Russian  friends  refer  to  as  the  correlation  of  forces, 
the  ability  to  apply  the  appropriate  force  to  a  specific  situation  and  so  to  control  the  military  outcome,  requires 
great  flexibility.  There  is  a  real  danger  that  we  may  lose  that  flexibility  on  our  way  to  the  bank.  It  has  happened 
before. 

BOTTOM-UP  REVIEW 

The  Bottom-Up  Review  (BUR),  on  which  the  FY97  Defense  Budget  Request  is  is  based,  was  an  effort  to  ana- 
lyze defense  requirements  in  light  of  the  changing  threats  to  our  national  security.  Present  realities  and  growing 
tensions  (particularly  in  China  and  Korea)  argue  that  a  thorough  reassessment  is  now  very  much  in  order.  In 
addition,  we  are  compelled  to  point  out  that  manv  of  the  Reserve  component  force  reductions  growing  out  of  the 
Bottom-Up  Review  appear  to  belittle  more  than  across-the-board  cuts,  are  unsupported  by  analysis  and  are  nei- 
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ther  innovative  nor  cost-effective.  Worse  still,  they  appear  to  sap  the  very  flexibility  that  must  be  the  hallmark  of 
our  military  forces  in  the  post-Cold  War  world. 

In  spite  of  expressions  by  the  Congress  and  the  Department  of  Defense  that  the  role  of  the  Guard  and 
Reserve  should  be  increased,  the  strength  of  the  Reserve  components  vis  a  vis  the  Active  components  shows  no 
projected  change.  In  FY94,  when  the  military  drawdown  was  already  well  under  way,  the  Guard  and  Reserve 
comprised  39  percent  of  the  Total  Force.  Despite  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  Bottom-Up  Review,  that  total 
percentage  is  projected  to  remain  unchanged  in  FY99.  The  stasis  exhibited  by  these  percentages  is  telling  indeed, 
given  all  the  changes  that  could  have  been  factored  into  the  force-mix  equation,  and  leads  one  to  conclude  that 
the  cuts  had  more  to  do  with  "sharing  the  pain"  than  with  flexibility,  cost-effectiveness,  or  changes  in  the  threat. 

While  the  Bottom-Up  Review  was  a  significant  contribution  to  the  restructuring  of  America's  military  fol- 
lowing the  Cold  War,  it  should  not  be  considered  as  being  etched  in  stone.  Indeed,  many  in  the  Congress  and 
others  conversant  with  the  realities  of  defense  planning  and  strategy  question  whether  the  BUR's  end-state  mil- 
itary force  can,  in  fact,  meet  the  challenge  of  dealing  successfully  with  two,  nearly  simultaneous  major  regional 
contingencies.  Assumptions  must  be  scrutinized,  and  new  information  or  data  should  be  considered.  The 
Bottom-Up  Review,  or  any  defense  planning,  must  evolve. 

GREATER  RELIANCE  ON  RESERVE  COMPONENTS 

The  50  years  of  reliance  on  a  large,  Cold-War  standing  military  have  ended.  Confronted  with  sizeable 
defense  budget  reductions,  changes  in  the  threat,  and  new  missions,  America's  military  answer  for  the  future 
must  be  a  return  to  the  traditional  reliance  on  its  Minutemen — the  members  of  the  Reserve  components.  Can 
America's  Reservists  fulfill  their  commitment  to  the  Total  Force — can  they  meet  the  challenge? 

Five  years  ago,  Operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  proved  that  the  Reserve  components  were 
ready  and  able.  During  the  Gulf  War,  more  than  245,000  Reservists  were  called  to  active  duty.  Of  the  total  mobi- 
lized, 32  percent  were  from  the  National  Guard  and  67  percent  from  "the  Reserve."  More  than  106,000  Reservists 
were  deployed  to  Southwest  Asia.  About  20  percent  of  the  forces  in  the  theater  were  members  of  the  Reserve 
components. 

Today  in  Operation  Joint  Endeavor,  nearly  4,000  Reservists,  serving  with  their  units,  and  350  individual 
Reservists  serving  as  volunteers,  again  demonstrate  their  readiness  and  their  capability  to  respond  to  their 
nation's  call. 

CONTRIBUTION  OF  RESERVE  FORCES 

Reserve  forces  contribute  to  and  are  integral  parts  of  all  three  elements  of  national  strength — a  strong  econ- 
omy, a  credible  military,  and  a  strong  national  will.  First,  Reservists  contribute  to  the  productive  segment  of  the 
nation's  economy  as  workers  and  tax-paying  citizens.  Second,  a  strong,  viable  Reserve  force  is  an  inseparable 
part  of  America's  military,  a  cost-effective  augmentation  to  the  Active  force  and  the  marrow  of  the  mobilization 
base.  Finally,  mobilizing  Reserve  forces  is  the  litmus  test  and  the  enabler  of  public  support  and  national  will.  The 
early  and  extensive  involvement  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve  in  the  Gulf  War  was  instrumental  in  achieving  the 
strong  public  support  of  the  military  and  our  national  objectives. 

RESERVE  COMPONENT  COST-EFFECTIVENESS 

ROA  maintains  that  a  proper  mix  of  Active  and  Reserve  forces  can  provide  the  nation  with  the  most  cost- 
effective  defense  for  a  given  expenditure  of  federal  funds.  Reservists  provide  35  percent  of  the  Total  Force,  but 
cost  only  7  percent  of  the  DoD  budget.  They  require  only  23  percent  of  active-duty  personnel  costs,  even  when 
factoring  in  the  cost  of  needed  full-time  support  personnel.  The  following  chart  shows  an  example  of  compara- 
tive yearly  personnel  (only)  costs  for  100,000  Active  and  Reserve  personnel.  Over  a  4-year  period,  100,000 
Reservists  cost  S3  billion  less  than  100,000  Active  duty  personnel.  If  the  significant  savings  in  Reserve  unit  oper- 
ations and  maintenance  costs  arc  included,  billions  more  can  be  saved  in  the  same  period.  ROA  is  not  suggesting 

Personnel  Costs 

(Annual  Cost  Per  100,000  Personnel) 


Active  Duty 


S3.947,202,400 


'  Includes  proportional  costs  ol  "Active  Guard/Reserve" 
Source:  Budget  ol  the  US  Government,  FY94. 
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that  DoD  should  transfer  all  missions  to  the  Reserve,  but  the  savings  Reservists  can  provide  must  be  considered 
in  force-mix  decisions.  It  is  incumbent  upon  DoD  to  ensure  that  each  service  recognizes  these  savings  by  seri- 
ously investigating  every  mission  area  and  transferring  as  much  structure  as  possible  to  the  Reserve  compo- 
nents. 

RESERVE  COMPONENT  COMMAND  AND  CONTROL 

In  defending  the  FY97  DoD  Budget  Request,  Secretary  of  Defense  William  J.  Perry  has  stressed  that  "...  the 
new  post-Cold  War  security  environment  requires  a  significant  evolution  in  our  strategy  for  managing  conflict, 
and  it  requires  new  and  innovative  defense  programs  and  management  philosophies  to  implement  that  strate- 
gy." ROA  applauds  the  emphasis  the  Administration  has  given  innovation,  and  we  support  management  inno- 
vation as  a  means  for  increasing  readiness.  Some  elements  of  DoD  appear  to  thrive  on  innovation. 

By  complying  fully  with  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  Reserve  Forces  Bill  of  Rights  (PL  90-168),  the  Air  Force 
has  produced  exceptional  readiness  and  peirormance  by  providing  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  peacetime 
command  and  control  of  Reserve  forces — Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  component  command  structures  are 
similar. 

However,  in  January  1993  the  Army  leadership  rejected,  for  the  second  time  in  5  years,  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  congressionally  directed  independent  commission  to  make  the  Army  Reserve  Command  a  major  com- 
mand, commanded  by  the  Chief  of  Army  Reserve,  reporting  directly  to  the  Chief  of  Staff.  By  failing  to  provide 
the  Chief  of  Army  Reserve  command  and  control  of  all  Army  Reserve  forces,  the  Army  has  perpetuated  ineffi- 
ciencies that  have  resulted  in  lower  readiness.  During  a  recent  hearing  on  the  Reserve  Forces  Revitalization  Act 
(H.R.  1646),  the  Army  once  again  rejected  this  recommendation  as  "unnecessary." 

If  the  Reserve  components  are  to  be  a  stable,  ready,  responsive,  and  viable  part  of  the  Total  Force,  their 
leaders  must  be  full,  equal,  and  accountable  participants  in  the  decision  and  resourcing  processes. 

ROA  recommends  that  codifying  peacetime  command  and  control  of  Reserve  forces  by  the  Reserve  chiefs  be 
given  the  highest  priority  as  specified  in  H.R.  1646. 

FULL-TIME  SUPPORT 

The  Bottom-Up  Review  posits  an  increased  reliance  upon  the  Reserve  components  as  one  the  bases  of  its 
recommended  force  structure.  Indeed,  drawing  upon  the  lessons  learned  from  Operations  Desert  Shield  and 
Desert  Storm,  and  others,  including  the  ongoing  Operation  Joint  Endeavor,  the  implications  for  the  Total  Force 
are  clear  and  inescapable:  Reserve  forces,  trained  and  equipped  to  a  high  state  of  readiness  are  essential  for  any 
successful  significant  military  operation  by  our  Armed  forces. 

One  major  key  to  Reserve  component  readiness  is  the  level  of  full-time  support  available  to  commanders  to 
handle  the  day-to-day  administrative,  logistical,  and  training  support  duties  associated  with  unit  operations. 
Full-time  support  personnel,  whether  active  duty  Reservists,  military  technicians  (civilian  employees  who,  by 
law,  are  required  to  be  drilling  Reservists),  Active  component  soldiers  attached  to  Reserve  units,  or  civilian 
employees  allow  drilling  Reservists  to  spend  their  available  duty  time  training  to  perform  their  mobilization 
mission. 
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Increased  reliance  means  increased  requirements  for  readiness.  Increased  readiness  in  the  Reserve  compo- 
nents demands  adequate  levels  of  full-time  support.  The  percentage  of  full-time  support  available  in  Reserve 
units  has  been  shrinking  under  the  pressure  of  budget  reductions. 

ROA  urges  the  Congress  to  authorize  full-time  support  levels  of  at  least  12  percent  as  recommended  by  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Reserve  Affairs  in  order  to  provide  the  readiness  required  by  today's 
increased  reliance  upon  the  Reserve  components.  * 

IMPACT  OF  BASE-CLOSURE  ACTIONS 

ROA  was  pleased  that  the  needs  of  the  Reserve  components  were  given  somewhat  greater  weight  in  the 
decision-making  process  that  went  into  DoD"s  BRAC  95  recommendations  than  had  been  the  case  in  the  past. 
Base  closure  actions,  which  translate  into  personnel  separations,  not  only  deprive  Reserve  components  access  to 
trained  and  experienced  personnel,  they  discourage  and  drive  away  Reservists  who  might  otherwise  serve.  The 
turbulence  and  uncertainty  currently  being  experienced  by  Reservists  are  affecting  both  retention  and  recruit- 
ment. The  Reserve  components  can  benefit  from  the  relatively  large  pool  of  experienced  personnel  who  are 
being  separated  from  the  Active  components,  but  unless  the  Reserve  components  can  provide  some  promise  of 
a  rewarding  continuing  career,  they  will  be  unable  to  attract  and  retain  quality  personnel. 

Because  serving  in  the  Guard  or  Reserve  must  be  subordina  te  to  the  daily  demands  of  a  Reservist's  ci vilia n 
occupation,  the  effects  of  geographic  change  and  turbulence  can  be  more  devastating  to  Reserve  component 
readiness  than  to  the  readiness  of  the  Active  components. 

DEMOGRAPHIC  IMPACT 

The  critical  impact  of  demographics  on  the  Reserve  component  readiness  has  often  been  overlooked. 
Unlike  their  active-duty  counterparts  who  can  relocate  readily,  Reservists  are  tied  to  their  civilian  employment 
and  are  often  unable  to  make  a  move.  Units  must  be  located  to  provide  ready  access  to  their  members  and  poten- 
tial members.  The  closing  and  consolidation  of  facilities  thus  deprive  the  Reserve  components  of  populations  of 
quality,  experienced  personnel  and  eliminate  capabilities  or  greatly  increase  training  costs.  Moreover,  such  clo- 
sures significantly  degrade  our  ability  to  reconstitute  our  Reserve  forces. 

RECONSTITUTION  OF  RESERVE  FORCES 

Unlike  the  Active  force,  in  which  personnel  are  available  full-time  for  training.  Reserve  units  cannot  be 
generated  or  reconstituted  rapidly.  Reserve  forces  rely  heavily  on  the  Active  components  to  provide  the  initial 
training  and  qualification  of  their  members.  More  time  is  required  to  train  a  Reservist  who  has  not  had  active- 
duty  experience.  When  a  Reserve  unit  loses  a  Reservist,  a  significant  amount  of  time  may  be  required  to  train  a 
replacement.  We  estimate  that  it  takes  between  4  and  7  years  (depending  on  the  mission)  to  reconstitute  and 
requalify  a  Reserve  component  unit  from  scratch.  Thus,  we  must  be  very  conservative  when  dealing  with  any 
issues  that  could  lead  to  the  disestablishment  of  Reserve  component  units.  We  can't  just  flip  a  switch  and  expect 
them  to  work  again  instantaneously  once  they've  been  inactivated. 

ACCESS  TO  RESERVISTS 

During  the  Cold  War,  Guard  and  Reserve  activation  was  planned  only  as  a  response  to  a  massive  East-West 
confrontation.  The  world  and  the  threat  have  changed,  and  while  challenges  now  appear  to  be  regional  rather 
than  strategic,  access  to  our  Reserve  forces  remains  an  issue  of  significance.  The  103rd  Congress  lengthened  the 
call-up  period  to  270  days,  thus  eliminating  a  major  objection  to  utilizing  Reserve  forces,  the  time  required  to 
complete  post-mobilization  training  for  some  types  of  combat  units.  Other  considerations  remain,  however. 

Reserve  accessibility  is  a  complicated  issue  and  is  becoming  more  so;  it  includes  balancing  the  needs  of  the 
services  with  the  needs  of  citizen-soldiers  and  their  employers.  It  also  is  coming  to  reflect  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
many  constituencies  that  the  nation  be  able  to  benefit  domestically  from  the  very  considerable  investment  that  it 
has  made  in  the  noncombat  capabilities  of  our  Armed  Forces.  The  ability  to  access  the  Reserve  components 
(other  than  the  National  Guard)  to  assist  during  domestic  emergencies  is  part  of  the  overall  issue  of  accessibility. 

The  demands  for  assistance  in  the  event  of  catastrophic  hurricanes,  floods,  fires,  earthquakes,  and  snow- 
falls on  occasion  exceed  the  capabilities  of  federal,  state  and  local  government  agencies  to  respond.  Having  some 
unique  capabilities,  federal  Reserve  units  have  been  ready,  willing  and  able  to  assist  during  natural  disasters  and 
domestic  emergencies  by  purifying  water;  providing  and  operating  equipment  for  rescue  operations  and  earth, 
debris,  and  snow  removal;  and  by  performing  emergency  medical  and  dental  services. 

Despite  the  requests  of  governors  and  congressional  members  for  emergency  assistance  by  Reserve  com- 
ponent units,  assistance  has  not  been  available  because  federal  law  has  been  interpreted  to  preclude  the  use  of 
these  units  to  respond  to  domestic  contingencies. 

ROA  urges  the  enactment  of  legislation,  if  required,  to  permit  units  and  individual  Reservists  of  all  of  the 
Reserve  components  to  be  mobilized  to  respond  to  domestic  needs  at  the  request  of  the  states'  governors  to 
the  President,  as  provided  for  in  H.R.  1646. 
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EMPLOYER  SUPPORT 

Employer  support,  not  unrelated  to  accessibility,  is  a  critical  ingredient  of  readiness.  The  citizen  soldier  is 
not  free  to  perform  his  military  duties  without  the  support  of  his  employer — frequent  or  extensive  Reservist  acti- 
vation can  destroy  employer  support. 

ROA  applauds  the  National  Committee  for  Employer  Support  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve  for  its  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  employers  and  Reservists  and  to  the  resulting  improved  employer-  Reservist  relations. 

Given  the  Desert  Storm  experience  and  the  probability  that  Reservists  will  be  serving  on  active  duty  with 
greater  frequency  and  perhaps  for  longer  durations,  employer  support  becomes  even  more  critical. 

Accordingly,  ROA  urges  support  for  legislation  that  would  provide  a  tax  credit  or  a  tax  incentive  for  employ- 
ers of  mobilized  Reservists,  as  provided  for  in  H.R.  1646.  This  legislation  recognizes  the  sacrifices  that  employ- 
ers are  asked  to  endure  and  would  go  a  long  way  in  providing  essential  support  for  Reservists. 

RESERVE  COMPONENT  RECRUITING 

Recruiting  requirements  are  not  overtaken  by  a  military  drawdown — new  recruits  are  required  to  ensure 
force  viability.  While  the  Reserve  components  have  not  yet  failed  to  meet  their  recruiting  requirements,  all  of  the 
Reserve  chiefs  are  concerned  that  they  may  be  faced  with  recruiting  shortfalls  in  the  future. 

While  recruiting  restraints  are  not  always  apparent,  there  are  a  number  of  known  factors  which  are  nega- 
tively affecting  enlistment  and  commissioning.  Perhaps  the  greatest  factor  is  the  turbulence  and  uncertainty 
caused  by  the  drawdown  and  base  realignment  and  closure  actions.  The  positive  attitude  toward  the  military 
that  the  services  enjoyed  prior  to  but  particularly  during  the  Gulf  War  is  eroding.  A  military  career  is  no  longer 
perceived  as  being  as  attractive  as  it  was  during  most  of  the  past  decade. 

This  committee  can  and  should  do  much  to  make  careers  in  the  Reserve  components  more  attractive,  but  as 
it  becomes  more  difficult  to  attract  highly  qualified  personnel,  it  is  especially  important  that  requests  for  recruit- 
ing be  funded. 

Having  addressed  those  issues  which  affect  all  Reserve  forces,  I  would  now  call  your  attention  to  the  con- 
tributions and  needs  of  the  specific  Reserve  components. 

ARMY  RESERVE 

Today,  America's  Army  has  become  so  intertwined  and  so  dependent  on  its  Guard  and  Reserve  forces  that 
it  can  no  longer  go  to  war  without  them.  By  the  end  of  FY98  the  on-going  post-Cold  War  downsizing  will  reduce 
the  Total  Army  by  almost  500,000  soldiers  (approximately  285,000  Active,  90,000  Guard,  and  111,000  Reserve). 
This  reduction  in  strength  and  the  Army's  change  from  its  forward  deployed  posture  to  a  smaller  CONUS-based 
power  projection  force  requires  a  much  greater  dependence  by  the  Active  on  its  Reserve  component  force. 

These  reductions  and  the  Army's  decision  to  place  much  of  the  combat  service  and  combat  service  support 
force  structure  in  its  Reserve  have  placed  greater  reliance  on  the  Army  Reserve  -  requiring  many  of  its  units  to 
maintain  substantially  higher  levels  of  readiness.  The  Army  Reserve  is  tightly  focused  on  its  warfighting  mis- 
sion. It  manages  its  resources  to  be  prepared  for  that  mission,  while  at  the  same  time,  performing  the  other  mis- 
sions expected  of  it  by  the  Army  and  the  American  public. 

Gone  are  the  days  when  the  Army  Reserve  was  a  "break  glass  in  case  of  emergency"  type  organization.  The 
Army  Reserve,  today,  is  a  full  partner  in  each  Active  Army  operation.  If  the  Active  Army  is  involved  in  any  con- 
tingency operation,  so  too  is  the  Army  Reserve. 

In  response  to  this  changing  role  the  Army  Reserve  has  placed  its  primary  emphasis  on  the  readiness  of 
early  activating  and  deploying  units  -  units  needed  to  deploy  and  sustain  America's  Army.  Due  to  diminishing 
resources,  the  Army  Reserve  has  been  forced  to  tier  its  resources,  placing  its  primary  emphasis  on  its  "first-to- 
fight"  units. 

The  Army  Reserve  is  predominately  combat  support/combat  service  support;  provides  combat  sup- 
port/combat service  support  command  and  control  at  echelons  above  division  and  corps;  contains  mainly 
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FY96  By  Component 

Arniy  Reserve 
(USAR)  20% 


Combat  Support         Combat  Service  Support 

(USAR)  30% 
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rapidly  deployable  units;  provides  a  platform  for  contingency  deployments;  is  a  principal  trainer  of  Army  per- 
sonnel of  all  components;  is  a  major  player  in  the  reconstitution  base;  and  is  the  principal  provider  of  both  units 
and  individuals  for  contingency  operations. 

The  Army  Reserve  is  now  20  percent  of  the  Total  Army.  It  is  structured  to  perform  45  percent  of  the  Army's 
combat  service  support  and  30  percent  of  the  Army's  combat  support  wartime  missions.  Nearly  400  Army 
Reserve  units  are  part  of  the  Force  Support  Package  (FSP)  —  Active  and  Reserve  component  units  that  support 
America's  Army  Crisis  Response  Force  and  Early  Reinforcing  Fore*.  Unlike  the  Army  Reserve  of  the  past,  these 
units  are  required  immediately  at  the  start  of  any  contingency  operation  and  must  be  ready  to  perform  their  mis- 
sion and,  if  necessary,  deploy  on  very  short  notice. 

BOTTOM-UP  REVIEW 

Former  Secretary  of  Defence  Les  Aspin's  Bottom-Up  Review  and  the  current  National  Security  Strategy  -  to 
fight  and  win  two  nearly  simultaneous  major  regional  conflicts  -  requires  the  callup  and  the  involvement  of  the 
entire  Army  Guard  and  Reserve  force  to  be  successful.  Readiness  of  the  RC  is  key  to  this  strategy. 

READINESS 

The  readiness  of  the  entire  Army  Reserve  has  improved  dramatically  over  the  past  decade.  Much  of  this 
improvement  can  be  credited  to  the  effective  management,  distribution,  and  redistribution  of  resources  by  the 
congressionally  mandated  United  States  Army  Reserve  Command  and  the  continuing  oversight  and  assistance 
of  Congress. 

The  Army  Reserve  continues  to  improve  the  readiness  of  its  nearly  400  Force  Support  Package  (FSP)  units, 
formerly  called  Contingency  Force  Pool  (CFP)  units  so  that  they  are  ready  to  support  the  Active  Army  and  our 
national  defense  strategy  when  needed.  The  Army  Reserve  Command,  in  Atlanta,  directly  manages  the  bulk  of 
its  FSP  troop  program  units  (TPU),  in  coordination  with  the  U.S.  Army  Special  Operations  Command 
(USASOC),  helps  manage  USAR  civil-affairs  and  psychological  operations  units  commanded  bv  USASOC. 

The  USAR's  FSP  units  have  seen  their  overall  readiness  levels  increase  by  23  percent  over  the  past  3  years 
as  a  result  of  careful  management  of  personnel,  training,  and  equipping  resources.  Within  the  FSP  itself,  the 
readiness  of  units  that  comprise  the  crisis  response  force  has  increased  by  29  percent. 

Readiness  would  be  considerably  lower  had  it  not  been  for  past  congressional  assistance  in  appropriating 
and  authorizing  levels  of  resourcing  above  the  DoD  request.  Even  with  congressional  interest  and  support,  the 
Army  Reserve,  when  compared  to  the  other  Reserve  components,  continues  to  have  the  lowest  level  of  equip- 
ment-on-hand (EOH),  the  lowest  percentage  of  full-time  support  (FTS),  and,  unfortunately,  even  with  its  superb 
success  in  managing  its  force,  the  lowest  level  of  readiness  of  all  the  Reserve  components  due  to  its  historically 
low  level  of  resourcing. 

ROA  urges  the  Congress  to  continue  to  resource  the  Army  Reserve  at  higher  levels  to  bring  it  to  parity  with 
the  other  Reserve  components. 

EQUIPMENT 

One  of  the  Army  Reserve's  real  success  stories  in  improving  readiness  has  been  in  the  way  it  equips  its 
units.  Four  factors  play  a  role  in  this:  targeted  procurement,  redistribution  of  equipment,  the  National  Guard 
and  Reserve  Equipment  Appropriation  (NG&REA),  and  an  increase  in  depot-maintenance  funding.  These  pro- 
grams have  been  instrumental  in  raising  the  level  of  the  Army  Reserve's  equipment  on-hand  (EOH),  providing 
more  timely  fielding  of  modern  equipment  and  critical  items  to  high  priority  units. 

The  Army  Reserve,  as  late  as  March  1996,  has  estimated  that  it  had  less  than  78  percent  of  its  required 
equipment-on-hand  (EOH),  representing  a  shortfall  that  exceeds  $1  billion.  Realistically,  the  EOH  includes  sub- 
stituted equipment  -  some  that  is  not  interoperable  with  newer  generation  equipment  now  in  the  Active  Army. 
The  promise  of  cascading  equipment  from  the  Active  component  has  been  a  hollow  promise.  Foreign  military 
sales,  the  scrap  pile,  the  lasting  effects  of  Desert  Storm  -  slow  equipment  redistribution  and  maintenance  issues, 
and  the  fact  that  needed  CSS  equipment  never  existed  in  the  Army  in  the  first  place,  make  this  solution  a  myth. 

Since  1981  the  Army  Reserve  has  received,  through  the  oversight  of  Congress,  over  $1.2  billion  in  equip- 
ment through  the  NG&REA.  Without  it  the  Army  Reserve  would  still  be  struggling  at  27  percent  equipment-on- 
hand.  The  NG&REA  works! 

Substituted  equipment  continues  to  cause  equipment  compatibility  problems  that  degrade  Army  Reserve 
CS  and  CSS  capability.  Problems  include,  but  are  not  limited  to:  1960's  vintage  gas  powered  generators  and  tac- 
tical vehicles  in  a  predominantly  diesel  and  multi-fuel  environment;  and  1960's  vintage,  nonsecure,  12-series, 
tactical  ground  communications  systems  in  units  that  cannot  communicate  with  the  newer  frequency-hopping, 
SINCGARS  family  of  radios  that  are  critical  to  operational  success  and  to  the  identification  and  safety  of  the 
troops  on  the  ground. 

These  problems  degrade  Army  Reserve  CS  and  CSS  capabilities  in  numerous  ways:  Reserve  supporting 
units  can  not  communicate  with  the  supported  units;  huge  burdens  are  placed  on  the  logistics  systems  to  deliv- 
er and  stock  multiple  repair  parts  and  fuel  supplies;  and  the  mix  of  gasoline  and  diesel  powered  equipment 
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severely  restricts  mobility,  refueling,  and  maintenance.  Combat  multipliers  achieved  by  modern  combat  equip- 
ment are  severely  degraded  by  the  increased  requirements  of  sustaining  multiple  models  of  old  and  new  equip- 
ment. 

The  lack  of  modern  test,  measurement,  and  diagnostic  equipment  (TMDE)  in  Army  Reserve  CSS  units, 
tasked  to  maintain  modernized  Active  component  combat  units,  is  likewise  a  major  problem  for  the  Army 
Reserve.  Without  the  required  TMDE,  many  maintenance  companies  can  not  train  on  the  equipment  for  which 
wartime  proficiency  is  required. 

With  nearly  400  Army  Reserve  units  in  the  FSP,  any  communication,  tactical  wheeled  vehicle  or  TMDE 
equipment  incompatibility  between  Army  Reserve  FSP  units  and  the  units  they  support,  degrades  the  Army 
Reserve's  ability  to  support  the  combat  force. 

The  modernization  of  Army  Reserve  equipment  is  accomplished  through  three  basic  programs:  redistribu- 
tion, Army  procurement,  and  the  NG&REA.  Redistribution  is  the  least  effective  of  the  modernization  programs 
for  the  Army  Reserve.  As  noted  earlier,  the  expected,  large  "cascade"  of  equipment  from  the  Active  component 
downsizing,  never  materialized.  However,  it  remains  one  of  the  Army's  primary,  get-well  plans  for  the  Army 
Reserve.  The  Army  inactivated  many  Active  combat  units,  not  CS  or  CSS  units  -  units  with  the  equipment  need- 
ed by  the  Army  Reserve.  Abrams  tanks  and  armored  personnel  carriers  do  not  substitute  very  well  for  TMDE 
required  by  Reserve  maintenance  units. 

Even  though  procurement  does  provide  some  relief  to  Army  Reserve  equipment  shortages,  the  greatest 
relief  to  Army  Reserve  equipment  shortages  is  the  NG&REA.  Due  to  the  interest  of  Congress  and  the  success  this 
program  has  had  in  increasing  the  level  of  EOH  in  the  Army  Reserve,  the  readiness  of  the  Army  Reserve  has 
increased  significantly  over  the  past  decade.  We  urge  the  Congress  to  continue  the  NG&REA  and  to  fund  the  fol- 
lowing high  priority  Army  Reserve  equipment  requirement. 

RESERVE  OFFICERS  ASSOCIATION 

ARMY  RESERVE  (NG&REA)  EQUIPMENT  REQUEST 

MAJOR  EQUIPMENT  SHORTFALLS  IN  USAR 


NOMENCLATURE 

QTY 

UNIT  PRICE 

TOTAL  COST 

HEMTT  BRIDGE  TRANS 

74 

$ 

105,000 

$ 

7,770,000 

M916A1  (M917A1) 

65 

$ 

181,000 

$ 

11,765,000 

2.5T  CARGO  ESP 

300 

$ 

52,000 

$ 

15,600,000 

ROWPU  3K  GPH 

15 

$ 

285,000 

$ 

4,275,000 

FLOODLIGHT  SET  TRL  MTD 

300 

$ 

4,500 

$ 

1,350,000 

TRAILER  HMT 

300 

$ 

7,500 

$ 

2,250,000 

5KWGENTQG 

300 

$ 

17,500 

$ 

5,250,000 

TRACTOR,  YARD 

26 

$ 

67,000 

$ 

1,742,000 

SUB-TOTAL 

$ 

50,002,000 

HMMWW  CONTACT  MNT  TRK 

121 

s 

87,000 

$ 

10,527,000 

ALL  TERRAIN  FORKL1FT  10K 

45 

$ 

100,000 

$ 

4,500,000 

HYDRAULIC  EXCAVATOR 

20 

$ 

260,000 

s 

5,200,000 

ALL  TERRAIN  CRANE  20T 

25 

$ 

250,000 

$ 

6,250,000 

ROLLER  VIBRATORY  TYPE  1 

25 

$ 

130,000 

$ 

3,250,000 

HEMTT  WRECKER 

25 

$ 

265,500 

$ 

6,637,500 

MG  GRENADE  M40  MK19 

200 

$ 

16,000 

$ 

3,200,000 

STEAM  CLEANER 

150 

$ 

20,000 

$ 

3,000,000 

SMALL  ARMS  SIMULATORS 

5 

$ 

200,000 

$ 

1,000,000 

LASER  LEVELING  SYSTEM 

30 

$ 

17,000 

$ 

510,000 

HIGH  MOBILITY  TRAILER 

350 

$ 

7300 

$ 

2,625,000 

SPBS-R/ULLS  GROUND 

1118 

$ 

2,950 

$ 

3,298,100 

SUB-TOTAL 

$ 

49,997,600 

SINCGARS 

300 

$ 

16,667 

$ 

5,000,000 

INTEG  FAM  TEST  EQUIP 

5 

$ 

1,000,000 

$ 

5,000,000 

MISC  MEDICAL  EQUIP 

55 

$ 

10,000 

$ 

550,000 

PALLATIZED  LOAD  SYSTEM 

33 

$ 

240,000 

$ 

7,933,200 

PLS  TRAILER 

77 

$ 

43,000 

$ 

3,311,000 

HEMTT  CARGO  CHASSIS 

54 

$ 

152,000 

$ 

8,208,000 

SUB-TOTAL 

$ 

30,002,200 

TOTAL 

$ 

130,001,800 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1997 
ARMY  BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  Army  and  its  Reserve  components  continue  to  receive  reduced  levels  of  funding  that  we  believe  to 
be  inadequate  to  maintain  the  Army  as  the  best  army  in  the  world.  In  this  year's  Department  of  Defense  budget 
submission,  proposed  lean  years  continue  to  plague  the  Army  and  its  Reserve  components.  The  President's 
Fiscal  Year  1997  Defense  budget  request  for  the  Army  is  $60.1  billion.  We  believe  that  this  austere  figure  under- 
funds  the  Army  by  at  least  $4  billion  and  possibly  as  much  as  $7  Wllion.  In  the  administration's  effort  to  reduce 
the  budget,  today's  readiness  and  OPTEMPO  requirements  are  being  funded  at  the  expense  of  procurement  and 
future  force  modernization.  The  administration's  decisions  to  use  Defense  as  a  billpayer  continue  to  put  Total 
Army  readiness  and  modernization  and  the  defense  our  nation  at  too  great  a  risk. 
Modernization 

In  recent  testimony  to  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  the  CSA,  General  Dennis  Reimer,  raised 
concerns  about  the  lack  of  adequate  modernization  funds  in  the  budget.  He  stated,  "...we  are  providing  ade- 
quately for  the  soldiers  of  1996,  but  we  have  concerns  about  the  soldiers  of  2005.  ...The  Army  has  maintained  cur- 
rent readiness  by  deferring  modernization  and  redistributing  modernized  equipment  across  a  smaller  force. ...By 
failing  to  modernize  and  update  our  equipment  we  put  tomorrow's  soldiers  at  risk.  In  the  event  of  conflict,  a 
lack  of  modern  equipment  will  cost  the  lives  of  brave  soldiers." 
ARMY  RESERVE 

These  budget  shortfalls  are  also  having  negative  impacts  on  our  Army  Reserve.  During  the  Reagan 
years  in  the  1980s  the  Army  and  the  Army  Reserve  enjoyed  dramatic  increases  in  readiness.  During  the  90s  the 
Army  Reserve,  like  the  Active  Army,  is  experiencing  severe  under-funding  for  many  of  its  required  programs, 
which  negatively  affects  current  and  future  readiness. 

The  FY97  budget  requests  for  Army  Reserve  personnel,  operations  and  maintenance,  and  military  con- 
stmction  accounts  are  bare-bones.  The  Army  Reserve,  unlike  the  active  Army,  has  no  investment  accounts  from 
which  it  can  transfer  resources  to  make  up  for  shortfalls  in  its  readiness  and  training  accounts,  nor  can  it  delay 
R&D  or  procurement  to  fund  shortages.  Any  resourcing  shortfall  today  will  affect  readiness  and  training  and 
ultimately  the  quality  of  life,  the  morale,  and  the  retention  of  these  highly  motivated  and  patriotic  citizen-sol- 
diers. 

The  Army  Reserve's  share  of  the  FY97  Army  budget  request  is  $3.1  billion  or  5  percent  of  the  entire  $60.1 
billion  request.  Separated  into  the  Reserve  Personnel,  Army  (RPA),  and  the  Operation  and  Maintenance,  Army 
Reserve  (OMAR),  accounts,  the  request  is  for  $2  billion  RPA  and  $1.1  billion  OMAR.  Both  accounts  could  use 
considerable  plus-ups  to  fully  fund  known  requirements.  Critical  funding  shortfalls  in  these  two  areas  alone 
exceed  $400  million. 

RESERVE  PERSONNEL,  ARMY 

FY97  continues  to  be  a  restructuring  year  for  the  Army  Reserve  as  it  is  forced,  by  the  requirements  of  our 
national  defense  strategy,  as  defined  by  the  Bottom-Up  Review,  to  downsize  from  230,000  Selected  Reserve  (SEL- 
RES)  personnel  in  1996  to  a  programmed  FY97  end  strength  of  215,000.  Even  with  the  downsizing  we  believe 
the  president's  RPA  budget  request  for  $2  billion  is  again  insufficient  to  provide  adequate  funds  to  man,  train, 
educate,  and  support  essential  Army  Reserve  personnel. 

FULL-TIME  SUPPORT 

The  lack  of  adequate  RPA  funds  once  again  keeps  the  Army  Reserve  full-time  support  (FTS)  level  at  9 
percent,  the  lowest  level  of  FTS  manning  within  the  Reserve  components.  FTS  is  a  key  factor  to  Army  Reserve 
unit  readiness.  This  full-time  force  of  MILTECHs,  AGR,  DA  civilians,  and  Active  component  soldiers  adminis- 
ters, manages,  plans,  recruits,  and  maintains  equipment  for  Army  Reserve  units,  allowing  the  drilling  Reservist 
to  take  full  advantage  of  limited  training  time.  This  full-time  force  also  performs  a  vital  training  mission  —  train- 
ing many  drilling  Reservists  on  the  newest  equipment  and  the  latest  Army  doctrine.  Today's  Army  is  fully  inte- 
grated and  its  soldiers  must  be  ready  to  perform  their  missions.  Adequate  levels  of  FTS  offer  the  most  flexibility 
in  improving  and  maintaining  unit  readiness. 

In  recent  years  with  the  downsizing  of  the  Active  force  the  Army  Reserve  has  received  many  additional 
early  deployment  missions,  primarily  in  its  core  competencies  of  combat  service  and  combat  service  support. 
These  additional  responsibilities  come  while  FTS  authorizations  and  budgets  decline.  From  1990  through  1996, 
Army  Reserve  FTS  has  been  reduced  by  almost  6,000  personnel  —  almost  a  20  percent  reduction  in  6  years 

—  just  the  opposite  direction  toward  which  DoD  should  have  proceeded. 

Today,  there  are  over  36,000  Army  Reserve  FTS  recognized  requirements.  But,  the  Army  Reserve  has  the 
authorization  to  fill  only  57  percent,  or  20,629,  of  these.  The  Army  Reserve  is  being  forced  to  manage  its  force 
with  minimum  essential  full-time  support  requirements,  negatively  affecting  both  readiness  and  training. 

We  urge  Congress  to  stop  any  further  reductions  to  Army  Reserve  FTS.  Instead  the  Army  Reserve  FTS 
level  should  be  increased  to  12  percent  to  bring  it  nearer  to  parity  with  the  other  Reserve  components  that  have 
historically  have  had  much  higher  levels  of  readiness. 
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We  urge  the  Congress  to  increase  the  number  of  Army  Reserve  Active/Guard  Reserve  (AGR)  person- 
nel in  the  FY97  authorization  and  appropriation  bills  by  approximately  500  ($34  million).  This  wedge  will 
help  to  reverse  this  adverse  trend  to  Army  Reserve  FTS  and  readiness.  These  additional  full-time  soldiers,  who 
deploy  with  their  units,  are  the  key  to  well  planned  and  executed  training  that  translates  into  ready  units 
required  for  the  warfight. 

TRAINING/PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  EDUCATION 

The  shortage  of  RPA  funding  forces  the  Army  Reserve  to  limit,  or  not  offer,  professional  development 
education  required  for  promotion  for  some  TPU,  and  many  IMA  and  IRR  personnel;  to  limit  training  time  avail- 
able to  teach  critical  individual  skills;  and  to  dramatically  reduce  IRR  mobilization  training. 

Increased  funding  will  allow  the  Army  Reserve  to  more  adequately  train  its  personnel.  Soldiers  will  be 
allowed  to  train  with  their  units  during  their  annual  training  periods,  promoting  unit  cohesion  and  readiness. 
Soldiers  currently  forced  by  these  RPA  shortages  to  attend  schooling  in  lieu  of  collective  training  with  their  units 
during  AT,  would  be  given  the  opportunity  to  train  and  become  educationally  and  professionally  qualified, 
enhancing  unit  readiness. 

This  increase  will  also  provide  additional  overseas  deployment  training  (ODT)  support  for  the  CINCs 
and  required  educational,  MOS  qualification  and  mobilization  training  opportunities  for  soldiers  in  units,  the 
IMA  program,  and  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve,  our  largest  pool  of  pretrained  personnel.  These  soldiers'  readi- 
ness, motivation  and  willingness  to  continue  as  a  volunteer  will  decline  if  they  continue  to  be  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  receive  necessary  skills  training  and  the  professional  development  education  (PDE)  required  for  pro- 
motion. 

ROA  urges  the  Congress  to  add  $50  million  to  the  Army  Reserve  RPA  budget  for  ODT  support  for 
the  CINCs  as  well  as  mobilization,  MOS  qualification,  and  PDE  training. 

We  estimate  that  the  DoD  budget  request  for  Army  Reserve  RPA  is  under-funded  by  at  least  $120  mil- 
lion. We  urge  the  congress  to  add  $120  million  to  fully  fund  the  RPA  account. 

OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE,  ARMY  RESERVE 

The  FY97  DoD  budget  request  for  the  Army  Reserve's  operations  and  maintenance  (OMAR)  account  is  $1.1  bil- 
lion, a  drop  of  $35  million  from  the  FY96  appropriation  that  was  itself  under-funded  by  at  least  $300  million.  We 
estimate  that  there  is  at  least  a  $300  million  OMAR  shortfall  in  the  FY97  request  again  this  year,  which  will  force 
the  Army  Reserve  to  compensate  by  further  reducing  equipment  and  facility  maintenance,  OPTEMPO  and  sup- 
ply purchases.  Backlogs  for  maintenance  and  repair  continue  to  grow  at  the  alarming  rate  of  20  percent  per  year, 
and  necessary  support  to  essential  training  continues  to  deteriorate,  decreasing  readiness. 

The  OMAR  request  under-funds  critically  needed  improvements  in  logistic  and  personnel  management 
automation  systems  by  at  least  $55  million,  severely  hindering  the  Army  Reserve's  interoperability  with  the 
other  Army  components'  tactical  and  operation  automated  systems,  affecting  its  ability  to  acquire  critical  parts 
and  supplies.  The  OMAR  request  also  under-funds  the  implementation  of  personnel  mobilization  systems  and 
the  modernization  of  USAR  records  management  systems.  Additional  funds  would  allow  the  USAR  to  fund  the 
core  USAR  mobilization  automation  shortfalls  and  transition  to  Personnel  Command  (PERSCOM),  USAR. 

Civilian  manpower  in  the  USAR  is  under-funded  by  $85  million  and  Army  Reserve  recruiting  and 
advertising  by  at  least  $11  million,  severely  limiting  multimedia,  print  and  contractual  advertising  during  this 
period  of  difficult  recruiting.  New  equipment  training  and  sustainment  for  equipment  received  through  the 
NG&RE  appropriation  is  under-funded  by  $13  million,  and  Army  Reserve  OPTEMPO  is  under-funded  by  $27 
million  severely  limiting  USAR  OPTEMPO  for  tier  2  units  and  totally  eliminating  it  for  Army  Reserve  tier  levels 
3  through  5  units.  Real  property  maintenance  is  only  funded  at  38  percent  of  the  requirement,  leaving  a  backlog 
of  at  least  $132  million. 

ROA  urges  the  Congress  to  add  $300  million  to  fund  these  neglected  and  severely  under-funded  Army 
Reserve  OMAR  programs. 

CONCLUSION 

The  readiness  of  the  Army  Reserve  depends  equally  upon  adequate  funding  of  the  Reserve  personnel,  full- 
time  support  personnel,  and  the  operation  and  maintenance  accounts  and  the  availability,  modernization,  and 
interoperability  of  equipment.  ROA  urges  the  Congress  to  provide  adequate  funding  to  man,  train,  support,  and 
equip  the  dedicated  professionals  of  the  Army  Reserve.  Our  citizen-soldiers  continue  to  be  -  far  and  away  -  the 
best  bargain  in  DOD. 
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AIR  FORCE  RESERVE 

Total  Force  Contribution  from  Air  Force  Reserve 

Air  Mobility  Command  (AMC) 

71%  of  Total  Medical  Crew  Capability 

48%  of  Aerial  Port  Capability  * 

46%  of  C-141  and  C-5  Airlift,  Associate  (Aircrew  Only) 

43%  of  KC-10  Aircrews,  Associate 

25%  of  KC-10  Maintenance  Force,  Associate 

40%  of  Airlift  Maintenance  Force,  Associate 

19%  of  C-5/C-141  Airlift,  Unit  Equipped 

10%  of  KC-135  Refueling  Force 
Air  Combat  Command  (ACO 

100%  of  WC-130  Weather  Reconnaissance  Force 

100%  of  Aerial  Spraying  Capability 

41%  of  HC-130  and  HH-60  Air  Rescue  Force 

25%  of  Mobile  Aerial  Firefighting  Capability 

25%  of  C-130  Airlift  Force 

11%  of  Fighter  Force 

12%  of  B-52  Bomber  Force 
Air  Force  Materiel  Command  (AFMO 

59%  of  Wartime  Combat  Logistics  Capability 
Air  Force  Special  Operations  Command  (AFSOC) 

57%  of  MC-130  Combat  Talon  I  Force 
Other  Commands 

18%  of  Civil  Engineering  Capability 

As  seen  in  the  chart  above  the  Air  Force  Reserve  is  involved  in  virtually  every  aspect  of  the  Air  Force  mis- 
sion. Last  year  set  another  record  for  operations  tempo  as  Total  Force  contributions  continued  to  ensure  that  up 
to  1,000  Reservists  per  day  may  be  working  beyond  the  borders  of  the  United  States,  with  many  times  that  num- 
ber on  duty  within  the  CONUS. 

On  February  13,  1996,  however,  Secretary  of  Defense  William  Perry  announced  Reserve  component  force 
structure  reductions  and  unit  inactivations  for  FY96.  Though  a  decrease  in  Reserve  force  structure  and  end 
strength  seems  incompatible  with  the  obvious  workload  depicted  above,  the  Secretary  said,  "Readiness  is  my 
top  concern.. ..In  the  future,  we  will  have  a  smaller  force  structure,  but  it  will  be  one  that  is  highly  ready  and  well 
equipped."  Faced  with  a  shrinking  budget  the  Secretary  is  fulfilling  the  mandate  of  the  Bottom-Up  Review  to 
decrease  force  levels  to  budget-driven  numbers  by  the  end  of  the  century. 

Though  this  strategy  has  proven  both  efficient  and  effective,  many  observers  are  asking  if  the  assumptions 
of  the  1993  Bottom-Up  Review  are  still  current,  and  if  they  should  continue  to  be  used  as  a  rationale  for  sizing 
the  armed  forces.  "If  we  continue  to  stand  firm  on  maintaining  a  quality  force,  with  quality  people,  it  crystallizes 
and  confirms  all  of  the  decisions  we  have  made  thus  far,"  Secretary  Perry  said.  We  would  add  that,  in  view  of  the 
current  and  projected  operations  tempo,  we  need  enough  quality  people  to  fulfill  the  increasing  mission  respon- 
sibilities being  assigned  to  the  Reserve  component. 

"As  the  United  States  moves  into  the  next  century,  being  militarily  ready  will  mean  being  prepared  to  con- 
duct a  broad  range  of  missions,  including  new  ones,  without  spreading  the  force  too  thin,"  the  Secretary  said. 
We  support  that  contention  and  suggest  that  Air  Force  Reserve  is  well  prepared  to  accept  the  challenges  of  that 
guidance.  But  all  of  the  Reserve  components  need  adequate  resources  both  to  comply  with  this  guidance  and  to 
provide  the  American  people  part  of  the  peace  dividend  they  have  been  looking  for  since  1989  and  the  collapse 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Keeping  the  Air  Force  Reserve  combat  ready  and  operating  at  a  high  OPTEMPO  will  be  easier  to  accom- 
plish with  proper  resource  allocation  (facilities,  equipment,  people,  funds,  and  benefits),  legislative  initiatives 
that  assist  employers  of  Reservists,  appropriate  long-term  capital  investment  in  military  construction,  and  pro- 
curement of  enhanced  training  devices.  Modernization  and  upgrades  of  Air  Force  Reserve  aircraft  and  support 
equipment  will  ensure  compatibility  with  the  Active  component  weapon  systems  and,  thus,  a  complete  integra- 
tion of  Reserve  resources  into  a  CINC's  fight.  Effective  use  of  volunteerism,  managed  by  Air  Reserve  technicians 
and  other,  off -base  Reservists  will  ensure  the  maximum  availability  of  any  Reserve  unit,  short  of  mobilization. 

There  is  a  strong  tendency  among  Reservists  to  volunteer  for  any  mission  they  believe  to  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  nation.  Today's  Reservists,  at  this  moment,  will  be  found  performing  temporary  duty  rotations  in 
Central  America,  Eastern  Europe,  Southwest  Asia,  and  the  Pacific  Rim.  Their  forward  presence  is  indistinguish- 
able from  that  of  any  Active  component  unit.  Three  circumstances  promote  this  financially  and  militarily  attrac- 
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tive  arrangement  for  the  United  States:  1)  first-line  equipment,  2)  flexibility  in  tour/deployment  length  and  3) 
advance  planning  and  scheduling. 

Thanks  to  a  Congress  dedicated  to  taking  advantage  of  the  economies  inherent  in  the  Reserve  component, 
the  Air  Force  Reserve  is  equipped  with  much  first-line  equipment.  Additionally,  the  CINCs  do  allow  flexibility 
in  unit  rotation,  because  they  know  the  incoming  unit  is  already  trained.  And  the  Air  Force  Reserve  does  plan 
deployments  as  far  ahead  as  possible  to  provide  time  for  family  and  employer  conflict  work-arounds. 

Addressing  the  following  personnel  issues  will  make  Reservists  even  more  accessible  through  fair  and 
equal  treatment: 

1)  Coverage  and  entitlement  during  operations.  Currently,  Reservists  serving  on  active  duty  tours  in  sup- 
port of  high  risk  operations  are  denied  certain  medical  and  dental  benefits  and  entitlement  solely  because  of  the 
length  of  their  active  duty  tours  -  that  is,  orders  of  less  than  31  days'  duration.  With  the  expanding  operations 
tempo  in  the  Reserve,  there  is  an  increasing  incidence  of  Reservists  serving  on  short  tours  of  active  duty.  They 
should  not  be  penalized  because  of  the  number  of  days  they  are  on  active  duty. 

ROA  recommends  that  Reservists  on  tours  shorter  than  31  days  be  authorized  the  same  benefits  and  entitle- 
ment due  their  Active  component  counterparts. 

2)  Tax  incentives  for  employers.  DOD  has  long  had  concern  for  the  impact  on  small  business  owners  of 
prolonged  absences  of  employees  who  are  also  Reservists. 

ROA  recommends  this  quality  of  life  initiative,  which  would  provide  employers  of  Reservists  a  tax  credit 
upon  each  Reservist's  mobilization  in  the  amount  $2,000,  with  a  maximum  of  $7,500. 

3)  15-year  proportional  retirement.  Prior  to  FY95  Reserve  members  with  as  many  as  19  years  of  total  service 
had  to  separate  from  the  military  without  any  compensation  if  they  were  medically  disqualified  for  continued 
military  service,  and  the  disqualifying  condition  was  not  incurred  while  in  military  status.  The  FY95  National 
Defense  Authorization  Act  contained  language  allowing  a  member  with  a  medically  disqualifying  condition 
and  with  between  15  and  20  years  of  satisfactory  service  a  proportionately  reduced  military  retirement  at  age  60. 
This  provision  expires  at  the  end  of  FY99. 

ROA  recommends  that  the  15-year  proportional  retirement  be  made  permanent. 

4)  Family  support.  Currently  the  Air  Force  Reserve  supports  the  family  readiness  program  out  of  hide.  This 
unfunded  requirement  employs  18  full-time  civilians  and  90  Reservists.  The  Air  Force  Reserve  needs  an  addi- 
tional 24  civilians.  This  quality  of  life  program  should  be  fully  funded. 

5)  Commissary  benefits.  Although  Congress  has  authorized  unlimited  access  to  post  and  base  exchanges 
for  Reservists,  commissary  privileges  are  still  limited  to  12  days  per  year.  DOD  has  estimated  the  department 
could  save  $13.5M  annually  by  eliminating  the  printing,  distribution  and  control  of  the  commissary  privilege 
cards.  Because  most  Reservists  do  not  live  close  enough  to  a  commissary  to  make  regular  shopping  there  feasi- 
ble, no  significant  increase  in  use  by  Reservists  is  expected. 

ROA  recommends  that  the  initiative  to  grant  unlimited  commissary  privileges  to  Reservists  should  be 
implemented  immediately.  A  one-year  test  at  one  or  two  commissaries  would  serve  to  answer  the  concerns  of 
the  grocers'  associations. 

6)  Expand  qualification  for  active  duty  retirement  sanctuary.  Currently,  Reservists  with  18  or  more  years  of 
active  duty  can  perform  a  tour  of  active  duty  (other  than  for  training)  as  short  as  one  day  and  request  retention 
on  active  duty  until  they  become  eligible  for  active  duty  retired  pay.  A  commander's  ability  to  meet  support 
requirements  levied  upon  him  or  her  is,  thus,  restricted,  in  that  he  or  she  may  not  utilize  personnel  in  or  near  the 
sanctuary  for  short  periods  of  active  duty. 

ROA  recommends  a  proposal  under  which  Reservists  with  10  or  more  years  of  active  duty  must  be  serving  on 
active  duty  (other  than  for  training)  for  a  period  of  180  consecutive  days  or  longer  in  order  to  request  active 
duty  retirement  sanctuary.  Certain  Reservists  involuntarily  called  to  active  duty  would  be  exempt  from  the 
180  day  requirement.  This  initiative  would  provide  another  management  tool  for  the  commander  to  help  him 
or  her  utilize  his  or  her  personnel  most  effectively. 

7)  Reimbursement  for  contract  quarters.  For  over  20  years  Air  Force  Reserve  has  paid  for  or  reimbursed 
quarters  charges  incurred  by  Reservists  during  periods  of  inactive  duty  for  training  (IDT).  The  Air  Force  Reserve 
maintains  that  providing  quarters  is  a  necessary  cost  of  doing  business.  It  offers  a  recruiting  tool  that  provides 
combat  capability  by  allowing  AFR  to  recruit  a  highly  skilled  force  from  a  much  wider  geographic  area.  In  1992 
the  DOD  comptroller  directed  the  Air  Force  to  stop  reimbursing  Reservists  for  IDT  lodging  expenses.  In  time, 
however,  DOD  reversed  its  decision  and  supported  permanent  legislation  to  authorize  payment. 
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ROA  recommends  legislation  that  would  permanently  authorize  the  Reserve  components  to  pay  for  both 
contract  and  transient  quarters.  The  authority  to  pay  for  on-base  quarters  was  included  in  the  FY95  National 
Defense  Authorization  Act  The  authority  to  pay  for  off -base  quarters  should  be  granted  expeditiously. 

8)  Crediting  of  time  spent  in  HPSP.  At  the  present  time  Reservists  who  participate  in  the  Armed  Forces 
Health  Professions  Scholarship  Program  (HPSP)  are  not  entitled  to  points  toward  retirement  for  the  time  spent 
in  the  program.  4 

ROA  recommends  that  service  secretaries  be  authorized  to  award  service  credit  (50  points  per  year)  toward  a 
non-regular  retirement  to  participating  Reservists  for  their  time  in  the  HPSP.  The  member  must  have  com- 
pleted his/her  active  duty  service  obligation  and  be  in  a  specialty  designated  by  the  Secretary  as  critically 
needed  in  wartime. 

9)  Removal  of  the  179-day  restriction.  10  USC  115  (d)  (6)  currently  requires  active  duty  for  support  of  work 
(ADSVV)  tours  that  exceed  180  days  to  be  counted  against  active  duty  end  strengths,  Regular  or  Reserve  compo- 
nent, consistent  with  the  appropriation.  The  Reserve  component  statutory  tour  positions  (628  for  FY96)  were 
established  to  serve  as  advisory  positions  within  the  Active  component,  or  to  provide  management  and  over- 
sight of  Reserve  activities.  In  recent  years,  the  use  of  Reservists  to  support  operational  contingencies  has 
increased  dramatically,  with  many  Reservists  contributing  up  to  the  179-day  level.  Although  these  individuals 
are  not  working  at  the  headquarters  staff  level,  the  services  are  forced  to  count  them  against  the  statutory  tour 
end  strength  if  they  exceed  180  days  of  duty. 

ROA  recommends  the  removal  of  this  restrktion.This  initiative  would  allow  the  services  the  flexibility  to 
provide  volunteers  to  support  CINC  requirements  without  putting  statutory,  full-time  support  positions  at 
risk. 

10)  Increase  statutory  tour  program.  In  recent  years  the  requirement  for  statutory  tour  personnel  has 
increased  dramatically,  due  to  a  greatly  increased  Active  and  Reserve  component  operations  tempo  and  person- 
nel tempo.  Demand  for  full-time  support,  statutory  tour  personnel  has  far  exceeded  the  supply. 

ROA  recommends  adding  statutory  tour  personnel  to  reduce  the  difference  between  validated  and  funded 
positions  from  over  20%  to  10%. 

11)  Increase  crew  ratio  for  Reserve  unit  equipped  and  associate  program  aircraft  to  an  equal  or  higher 
crew  ratio  than  that  which  the  Active  component  has  in  similar  aircraft.  With  the  scale  of  economy  already 
inherent  in  the  use  of  Air  Force  Reserve  personnel  for  accomplishing  daily  production  for  the  Active  compo- 
nent, a  24-month  test  should  be  undertaken  to  learn  the  extent  of  additional  savings  available  if  Reserve  crews 
replaced  Active  crews  in  some  mission  areas. 

ROA  recommends  that  the  crew  ratio  for  Reserve  unit-equipped  and  associate  aircraft  be  increased  to  an 
equal  or  higher  ratio  than  the  AC  has  in  similar  aircraft,  and  that  a  24-month  test  be  undertaken  to  learn  the 
extent  of  additional  savings  available  if  RC  crews  replaced  AC  crews  in  some  mission  areas. 

12)  The  Air  Force  Reserve's  long  and  successful  history  of  originating  and  operating  the  associate  mission 
is  well  recorded.  Strategic  airlift  and  tanker  missions  take  advantage  of  the  strengths  of  Reserve  aircrews,  i.e., 
highly  experienced  personnel  (85%  of  all  crew  members  prior  service;  45%  of  pilots  fly  for  airlines  in  their  civil- 
ian jobs)  available  for  short  duration  missions  (3-7  days).  A  likely  candidate  for  the  associate  mission  is  the  AC- 
130  weapon  system.  Having  just  converted  from  AC-130s  to  MC-130s,  AFR's  919th  Special  Operations  Wing 
still  has  access  to  many  highly  qualified  gunship  crew  members.  Their  special  ops  skills  and  training  invest- 
ment should  be  retained  through  the  associate  program. 

ROA  recommends  that  the  Air  Force  identify  all  possible  missions  that  could  be  assigned  the  AFR  associate 
mission  program. 

13)  The  C-130  tactical  airlift  mission  is  one  of  the  most  frequently  called  upon  in  any  contingency,  war  or 
peace.  The  contribution  of  Air  Force  Reserve  to  the  Total  Force  mission  is  25%.  Accordingly,  it  is  imperative  that 
our  equipment  be  as  modern  as  possible  to  fulfill  the  demands  placed  on  our  crews  and  aircraft.  Aircraft  mod- 
ernization has  occurred  in  all  but  three  AFR  tactical  airlift  units.  We  are  most  appreciative  of  this  demonstration 
of  congressional  support  and  strongly  encourage  immediate  attention  to  our  remaining  three  units. 

ROA  recommends  that  all  AFR  tactical  airlift  units  be  modernized  as  soon  as  possible. 
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14)  DODs  recent  announcement  to  buy  a  total  of  120  C-17  strategic  airlifters  was  very  welcome.  Though 
the  announcement  noted  that  a  number  of  C-17s  will  be  assigned  to  the  Air  National  Guard,  Air  Force  Reserve 
was  not  mentioned. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that,  should  the  C-17  buy  be  increased,  and  that  the  Air  Force  Reserve  be 
assigned  a  number  of  aircraft  to  replace  their  C-141s,  which  will  retire  in  the  relatively  near  future. 

Equipment  modernization,  compatibility  and  interoperability  with  the  Active  component  are  essential  to 
the  viability  of  the  Reserve  component.  The  National  Guard  and  Reserve  Equipment  Account  (NGREA)  was  ini- 
tially established  in  1981  to  enhance  the  readiness  posture  of  the  Reserve  component.  Since  that  time  public  law 
and  Congressional  language  have  repeatedly  provided  clear  guidance  and  reinforced  the  direction  that  the 
equipment  fund  is  intended  to  enhance  the  readiness  and  combat  capability  of  the  Reserve  component.  The  Air 
Force  Reserve  has  been  faithful  to  that  direction,  judiciously  spending  money  based  on  mission  performance, 
sustainment,  survivability,  interoperability  and  readiness. 

The  primary  goal  is,  and  has  always  been,  compatibility  with  the  Active  component.  Numerous  current 
operations  issues  are  driving  the  Air  Force  to  change  its  doctrine  and  warfighting  approach.  Examples  include 
night  operations,  precision  munitions,  and  self-protection  capabilities.  Budget  issues  are  forcing  the  Air  Force 
toward  higher  fidelity  simulators  and  training  devices  to  save  flying  hour  funds.  Thanks  to  the  support  of  sev- 
eral congresses,  the  Air  Force  Reserve  is  leading  the  way  in  some  of  these  technological  advances.  AFRES  aircraft 
will  have  night  vision  compatible  lighting  modifications  and  improved  electronic  warfare  capabilities,  and  Air 
Force  Reserve  initiatives  in  unit  level  training  devices  have  brought  high  fidelity,  simulator-certified  training 
devices  into  AFR  F-16  units.  This  success  story  is  being  repeated  for  A-lOs  and  C-130s. 

But  in  other  areas  like  precision  guided  munitions,  AFR  is  behind  and  struggling.  To  be  viable  in  today's 
contingency  plans,  accurate  weapons  delivery  is  paramount  and  is  the  top  priority  in  miscellaneous  equipment. 

Following  is  a  prioritized  list  of  unfunded  aircraft  and  miscellaneous  equipment  requirements. 

ROA  Recommendations  for  FY97  NG&RE 
($=Millions) 
AIRCRAFT 

1)  7  New  production  WC-130Js.  Will  complete  replacement  of  DODs  $  336 
sole,  aging  weather  reconnaissance  aircraft  at  Keesler  AFB,  MS. 

2)  Spares  and  support  equipment  for  the  WC-130J  $  49 

MISCELLANEOUS  EQUIPMENT 

1)  36  F-16  UDTUs  -  Upgraded  data  transfer  unit  (avionics  upgrade) — provides  $  2.3 
memory  and  processing  thruput  for  integrated  electronic  warfare,  ground 

collision  avoidance  systems,  database  terrain  following,  and  precision  munitions. 

2)  36  F-16  SADL/EPLRS  units  —  provides  group  A  wiring  and  data  link  radios  for  $  3.5 
integration  into  Army's  Digital  Battlefield.  Best  solution  for  reducing  risk  of  fratricide. 

3)  36  F-16  EWMS  units  —  integrates  RWR,  MWR,  ECM  pods  and  chaff  /flare  dispenser         $  3.7 
systems  into  one  control  panel;  increases  survivability  and  reduces  pilot  workload. 

4)  63  A-10  SADL/EPLRS  units  —  provides  group  A  wiring  and  data  link  radios  for  $  5.4 
integration  into  Army's  Digital  Battlefield.  Best  solution  for  reducing  risk  of  fratricide. 

5)  16  C-130  cockpit  upgrades/standardization  units  —  modifies  C-130H  aircraft  to  $  11.7 
NVIS  configuration;  includes  int/ext  compatible  lighting,  digital  instruments, 

and  radar  replacement. 

6)  37  A-10  EWMS  units  —  integrates  RWR,  MWE,  ECM  pods  and  chaff/flare  $  3.5 
dispenser  systems  into  one  control  panel;  increases  survivability  and  reduces 

pilot  workload;  based  on  current  F-16  technology. 

7)  200  Night  vision  devices  for  F-16,  A-10,  C-130,  HH-60,  and  KC-135  aircraft.  $  1.5 

8)  3  A-10  Unit  level  training  devices  —  high  fidelity  simulator  for  in-unit  training.  $  5.4 

9)  32  A-10  Avionics  upgrades  —  upgrade  LASTE  computer  hardware;  add  improved  $  5.4 
multifunction  displays;  upgrade  HUD  to  receive/display  symbology  for 

SADL/EPLRS;  and  integrate  EWMS  to  missile  warning  receiver,  etc. 

10)  4  C-130H  training  devices  —  high  fidelity,  simulator  quality  training  devices.  $  30.0 

13 
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11)  16  C-130  Integrated  EW  system  units  —  integrates  RWR,  MWR,  ECM  pods  and  $  12.8 
chaff  /flare  dispenser  systems  into  one  control  panel;  increases  survivability  and 

reduces  pilot  workload;  based  on  current  F-16  technology. 

12)  32  C-130  Avionics  upgrade  units  —  provides  Situational  Awareness  Data  Link  $  5.4 
(SADL),  data  transfer  capability,  digital  terrain  system,  moving  map,  integrated 

mission  planning  etc. 

13)  2  HC-130  Tanker  conversion  kits  —  modifies  2  non-mission  capable  BAI  aircraft  to  $  7.0 
mission  capable  BAI;  includes  plumbing  wings,  hose  pods,  Benson  tanks,  peculiar 

avionics  and  ADS. 

14)  2  C-130  Modular  Airborne  Firefighting  System  (MAFFS)  kits  —  replaces  current  $  2.4 
firefighting  system  that  will  become  obsolete  in  FY98;  new  system  will  be  self 

contained,  multiple  drop  capable,  and  significantly  safer. 

15)  144  F-16  Weapons  pylon  upgrades  —  adds  1760  data  bus  interface  capability  to  $  1.4 
accept  smart  weapons  (JDAM,  VVCMD,  etc.) 

16)  5  KC-135R  engine  kits  —  replaces  four  engines,  associated  flight  controls,  and  $  130.0 
ground  handling  equipment  to  meet  reliability,  overseas  basing  and  environmental 
requirements. 

17)  32  KC-135  Radar  replacement  kits — modification  to  replace  the  APN-59E  radar  $  6.0 
to  comply  with  joint  AMC/ACC  operational  requirements. 

18)  9  B-52  Avionics  upgrade  units  —  provides  SADL,  chaff /flare  switch,  ALR-69  $  1.1 
repeater  scopes,  etc. 

19)  13  HH-60  Integrated  comm/nav  system  units  —  provides  GPS/Doppler/TACAN  $  5.9 
integration,  etc. 

20)  13  HH-60  Forward  Looking  Infra-Red  (FLIR)  upgrade  units  —  provides  APQ-16  $  7.7 
integrated  comm/nav  solution  for  FLIR  capability. 

21)  32  A-10  Digital  terrain  system  units  $  3.5 

22)  60  Non-aircrew  training  systems  —  computer-based  training  systems  to  support  $  0.6 
level  3,  5,  and  7  certification  in  all  non-rated  specialties  (  e.g.logistics,  medical, 

acquisition,  etc.). 

TOTAL  $  256.2 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  it  is  our  people  who  define  the  level  to  which  the  Air  Force  Reserve  has  evolved. 
Though  part-time  military,  our  men  and  women  regularly  travel  throughout  the  world  on  Air  Force  business. 
Sometimes  commuting  hundreds  of  miles  to  participate,  our  people  demonstrate  a  selfless  desire  to  serve.  We 
have  recently  expected  these  Reservists  who  drill  a  minimum  of  40  days  per  year  and  up  to  an  average  of  110 
days  for  aircrew,  to  undergo  simultaneously,  a  serious  increase  in  operations  tempo  and  the  tumult  of  downsiz- 
ing, base  closures,  realignments  and  mission  changes  -  all  without  missing  a  step.  They  do  it  with  style,  regular- 
ly. It  is  incumbent  on  us  to  provide  them  quality  of  life  measures  such  dedication  deserves. 

NAVAL  RESERVE 

The  FY97  budget  request  again  projects  a  decline  in  the  personnel  strength  of  the  Naval  Reserve. 
Although  the  requested  reduction  is  a  marked  improvement  over  the  sharp  cuts  that  were  typical  of  the  requests 
of  the  early  1990s,  for  the  second  consecutive  time  since  the  end  of  the  1970s  the  budget  request  projects  a  Naval 
Reserve  of  less  than  100,000  personnel. 

If  the  proposed  end  strength  (95,941  Navy  Selected  Reservists  including  16,506  full-time  support  (FTS) 
personnel)  is  approved  by  Congress,  there  will  be  less  than  80,000  drilling  Reservists  in  the  Naval  Reserve  by  the 
end  of  FY97 — another  new  post-World  War  II  low. 

ROA  continues  to  press  for  the  Navy  to  adopt  more  of  the  14  alternative  force-mix  options  from  the 
report  of  the  Navy  roles  and  missions  study  that  was  completed  on  the  direction  of  and  submitted  to  Congress 
in  1994  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Reserve  Affairs) — "The  Future  Naval  Reserve:  Roles  &  Missions, 
Size  &  Shape." 
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This  shady  revalidated  the  finding  from  the  Bottom-Up  Review  (BUR)  that  a  Navy  Selected  Reserve  of 
between  96,000  and  100,000  personnel  would  be  required  to  meet  the  requirements  of  two  nearly  simultaneous 
major  regional  contingencies  (MRCs).  The  ASEKRA)  study  effort  also  concluded  that  as  many  as  5,000  to  10,000 
additional  Selected  Reserve  personnel  would  be  required  "depending  on  action  emanating  from  this  study." 

Instead  of  this  study  resulting  in  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Naval  Reserve  personnel,  as  anticipated, 
those  Naval  Reserve  personnel  needed  for  the  options  that  have  been  adopted  have  been  absorbed  from  within 
the  programmed  strength  of  the  Naval  Reserve. 

The  Navy  has  also  made  force  mix  changes  that  have  placed  increased  reliance  on  the  Naval  Reserve 
that  were  not  covered  by  the  OSD  study.  The  transfer  of  LSTs  to  the  Naval  Reserve  and  the  new  role  as  an  oper- 
ational reserve  carrier  for  USS  Kennedy,  both  accomplished  in  FY95,  are  two  significant  examples.  The  Selected 
Reserve  personnel  (including  FTS  personnel)  required  for  these  increases  in  Navai  Reserve  force  structure  were 
also  absorbed  from  within  the  96-100,000  Selected  Reserve  requirements  validated  by  the  BUR  process  and 
revalidated  by  the  OSD  study. 

The  additional  missions  already  assigned  to  the  Naval  Reserve  provide  a  valid  indicator  that  the  Naval 
Reserve  should  not  drop  below  100,000  personnel.  The  adoption  of  any  of  the  options  from  the  OSD  study 
should  have  already  raised  the  Navy  Selected  Reserve  requirement  above  the  96-100,000  level.  Adoption  of 
additional  options  or  other  new  initiatives  should  raise  this  requirement  even  higher. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  data  within  the  Secretary  of  Defense's  press  release  of  13  February 
1996  covering  FY96  Reserve  component  unit  inactivations  again  validated  that  today's  requirements  for  Navy 
Selected  Reservists  are  substantially  higher  than  requested  by  the  administration.  For  example,  although  the 
Congress  added  Naval  Reserve  personnel  above  the  level  requested  to  an  98,900  end  strength  for  FY96,  the  vali- 
dated force  structure  requirement  is  112,400.  The  target  requirement  projected  for  FY99  is  108,000.  Continuation 
of  even  a  slight  decline  in  Naval  Reserve  personnel  strength  will  further  enlarge  today's  13300  Naval  Reserve 
personnel  shortfall. 

ROA  recommends  that  the  Naval  Reserve  be  authorized  and  funded  for  an  end  strength  of  at  least  100,000 
Selected  Reserve  Personnel  (including  approximately  17,500  full  time  support  personnel)  for  FY97. 

FY95  FORCE  STRUCTURE  CHANGES 

There  were  significant  Naval  Reserve  force  structure  changes  in  FY95.  Three  mine  warfare  ships  were 
added  to  the  Naval  Reserve  Force  and  a  significant  part  of  the  Naval  Air  Reserve;  including  Carrier  Air  Wing  30 
and  nine  tactical  aircraft  squadrons,  both  Reserve  mine  countermeasures  (AMCM)  squadrons,  and  two  trans- 
port squadrons  were  deleted  from  the  Naval  Reserve. 

These  unit  eliminations  occurred  at  the  very  beginning  of  FY95,  1  October  1994.  This  accelerated  time- 
table provided  a  very  small  window  of  opportunity  for  Congress  to  review  these  proposals.  Many  became  a  fait 
accompli  even  before  Congress  completed  action  on  the  FY95  DoD  budget  request  since  the  aircraft  squadron 
inactivations  actually  started  in  June  of  1994. 

Both  the  Naval  Reserve  airborne  mine  countermeasures  squadrons  (HM-18and  HM-19)  were  inactivat- 
ed in  FY95  and  their  new  MH-53E  aircraft  and  many  of  their  Selected  Reserve  personnel  were  integrated  into 
two  active  force  squadrons.  Initial  reports  indicate  that  these  integrations  continue  to  proceed  very  well. 
However,  ROA  remains  concerned  over  the  long  range  negative  impact  on  individual  and  unit  retention,  and 
attendant  loss  of  readiness,  that  may  occur  with  the  loss  of  unit  identity  and  meaningful  leadership  roles  for 
senior  Reserve  personnel.  Also,  the  planned  relocation  of  both  these  squadrons  to  the  demographically  deficient 
Ingleside,  TX,  will  have  a  negative  impact  on  the  retention  and  recruiting  of  critical  Reserve  personnel.  This  sit- 
uation remains  a  major  concern  of  ROA. 

FY96  FORCE  STRUCTURE  CHANGES 

Changes  proposed  for  FY96  included  the  inactivation  of  an  additional  maritime  patrol  (VP)  squadron, 
four  FFG-7  class  frigates,  and  two  Naval  Reserve  fleet  hospitals.  Congress  accepted  these  inactivations  except 
the  Navy's  plan  to  reduce  its  VP  (P-3)  squadrons  from  the  13  Active/9  Reserve  to  a  12/8  mix.  Both  squadrons 
were  restored  by  Congress  for  FY96.  Additions  to  the  Naval  Reserve  Force  included  two  mine  countermeasure 
(MCM)  and  two  minehunter  coastal  (MHO  ships  plus  the  stand-up  of  a  VAW  squadron  and  the  significant 
expansion  of  a  Naval  Reserve  adversary  squadron. 

PROPOSED  FY  97  FORCE  STRUCTURE 

The  budget  request  again  proposes  to  reduce  the  Navy's  maritime  patrol  squadrons  to  12  in  the  Active 
force  and  8  in  the  Naval  Reserve.  ROA  remains  concerned  over  the  possible  loss  of  an  additional  Reserve  VP 
squadron  considering  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  these  squadrons  and  the  growing  dependence  on  Naval 
Reserve  P-3  aircraft  by  the  fleet  CINCs.  We  are  also  distressed  over  the  transfer  of  personnel  and  aircraft  from 
the  affected  squadron  (VP-68)  that  has  already  occurred  in  anticipation  of  its  inactivation. 
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We  remain  concerned  over  the  decreased  number  of  SH-2G  aircrait  assigned  to  the  two  remaining  Naval 
Reserve  HSL  squadrons  in  spite  of  a  significant  shortfall  of  ASW  helicopters.  This  shrinkage  of  ASW  helicopter 
capability  was  a  problem  last  year  because  of  a  decision  to  retain  seven  much  needed  frigates  in  the  Active  force 
that  were  previously  slated  for  inactivation.  There  are  now  reports  in  the  press  that  the  Navy  may  seek  to  retain 
as  many  as  15  additional  frigates  in  an  active  status  beyond  their  currently  planned  inactivation  dates  in  an 
effort  to  maintain  fleet  size  validated  by  the  BUR  and  help  close  the  gap  between  the  demand  for  ships  and  the 
number  available.  The  fact  that  6  of  these  15  additional  frigates  under  consideration  for  retention  are  now  in  the 
Naval  Reserve  will  only  exacerbate  the  shortage  of  SH-2  aircraft.  * 

In  addition,  the  Navy  is  now  proceeding  with  plans  to  place  the  new  Magic  Lantern  laser  mine-hunting 
capability  on  Naval  Reserve  SH-2G  helicopters.  As  noted  above,  the  planned  SH-2G  force  size  is  not  sufficient 
to  effectively  accommodate  this  new  mission  and  also  does  not  permit  the  Naval  Reserve  to  assist  the  Navy  to 
meet  its  overall  shortage  of  ASW  helicopters.  The  Navy  should  be  provided  the  required  resources  (Reserve  per- 
sonnel and  operating  funds)  and  directed  to  retain  the  full  squadron  allocation  of  at  least  seven  SH-2  aircraft 
each  in  the  Naval  Reserve. 

The  transfer  of  new  coastal  mine  hunter  ships  (MHCs)  to  the  Naval  Reserve  after  a  period  of  service 
with  the  fleet  appears  to  be  on  track.  An  additional  four  MHCs  are  slated  for  the  Naval  Reserve  Force  in  FY97. 

ROA  recommends  that  the  VP  force  level  remain  at  nine  squadrons  in  the  Naval  Reserve  and  that 
the  SH-2G  aircraft  assigned  to  each  HSL  squadron  be  increased  to  accommodate  the  anticipated  Magic 
Lantern  mission  and  to  help  the  Navy  meet  its  current  and  projected  deficiencies  in  ASW  helicopters. 

BRAC  ACTIONS 

The  actions  of  the  Base  Closure  and  Realignment  (BRAC)  process  has  had  a  major  negative  impact  on 
the  Naval  Reserve.  The  BRAC  93  process  identified  more  than  50  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  installations 
for  closure  or  consolidation.  The  unique  aspects  of  Reserve  personnel  demographics  were  not  considered  by  the 
Navy  during  the  BRAC  93  process,  nor  were  the  efficiencies  of  collocation  of  units  of  more  than  one  component 
(Active  or  Reserve)  that  existed  at  many  of  these  installations. 

As  the  result  of  BRAC  93  actions  and  the  concurrent  force  downsizing,  the  Naval  Air  Reserve  is  in  the 
process  of  relocating  or  disestablishing  almost  50  percent  of  its  squadrons  with  the  attendant  negative  impact  on 
readiness.  This  situation  has  been  compounded  by  the  fact  that  savings  were  over  estimated  and  costs  were 
underestimated. 

BRAC  95  actions,  which  include  the  closure  of  one  Naval  Air  Reserve  Station  (NAS,  South  Weymouth, 
MA),  nine  more  Naval  Reserve  Centers  (including  one  Naval  Air  Reserve  center),  and  two  additional  readiness 
command  headquarters  have  compounded  these  problems. 

BRAC  actions  have  also  had  a  negative  impact  on  Reserve  personnel  recruiting,  retention,  and  readi- 
ness. The  major  decrease  in  the  number  of  demographic  centers  of  Naval  Reserve  activity  has  had  a  logical  neg- 
ative impact  on  the  Naval  Reserve's  ability  to  recruit  Navy  veterans  who  have  recently  been  released  from  active 
duty  since  there  are  now  fewer  Naval  Reserve  sites  near  civilian  population  centers. 

The  closures  and  consolidations  from  BRAC  also  now  require  many  Naval  Reservists  to  travel  greater 
distances.  These  individuals  can  not  be  expected  to  move  either  their  home  or  place  of  employment  to  stay 
proximate  to  a  Reserve  facility.  BRAC  actions  have  also  requir  i  many  I  .'serve  unit  reassignments  with  the 
attendant  loss  of  currency  or  professional  qualifications  of  individual  Reservists. 

The  "requirement"  to  save  funds  and  manpower  associated  with  Naval  Reserve  infrastructure  was  the 
driving  force  for  these  decisions.  The  critical  role  of  Reserve  demographics  and  the  importance  of  maintaining  a 
Navy  link  with  as  many  civilian  communities  as  possible  appear  to  have  received  little  or  no  weight  when  devel- 
oping these  recommendations. 

The  BRAC  process  itself  ensured  that  none  of  the  relatively  small  Naval  Reserve  centers  were  retained. 
Locations  of  this  size  did  not  even  meet  criteria  for  consideration  and,  naturally,  received  little  detailed  attention. 
Even  after  a  major  effort  by  affected  individuals  and  communities  to  retain  NAS,  South  Weymouth,  major  Naval 
Reserve  facilities  such  as  this  one  can  not  "compete"  with  similar  sized  active  force  locations  with  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  full-time  personnel  and  a  greater  economic  impact  on  the  community. 

FUNDING  SHORTFALLS 

In  addition  to  the  additional  funds  required  to  support  a  Naval  Reserve  of  100,000  personnel  and  to 
retain  the  current  VP  force  level,  there  are  indications  that  the  Naval  Reserve  needs  approximately  $60  million 
more  than  has  been  requested  in  the  Reserve  Personnel,  Navy  (RPN)  and  Operation  &  Maintenance,  Naval 
Reserve  (O&M.NR)  appropriations  for  FY97. 

The  largest  single  need  for  additional  O&M.NR  funding  is  real  property  maintenance.  At  least  $30  mil- 
lion of  additional  funding  is  needed  to  keep  the  critical  backlog  of  real  property  maintenance  from  increasing 
above  the  current  level  even  while  facilities  are  being  closed  and  consolidated  through  the  BRAC  process.  This 
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appropriation  also  needs  approximately  $15  million  in  additional  funding  for  aircraft  depot  maintenance,  base 
operating  support,  and  recruiting.  The  underfunded  situation  in  recruiting  and  base  operating  support  are  also 
the  direct  result  of  the  BRAC  process. 

The  Naval  Reserve  could  also  effectively  use  $15  million  more  in  the  RPN  appropriation  to  fully  fund 
Special  Duty  Assignment  Pay  for  recruiters  and  to  support  additional  periods  of  contributory  support  to  the 
Navy. 

EQUIPMENT  MODERNIZATION 

ROA  continues  to  advocate  assignment  of  modern  fleet-compatible  equipment  to  the  Naval  Reserve. 
Much  of  the  progress  made  in  improving  the  readiness  and  capability  of  Naval  Reserve  units  has  been  the  direct 
result  of  congressional  action  to  designate  new  equipment  for  the  Naval  Reserve  in  the  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  Equipment  (NG&RE)  appropriation  or  earmarked  for  the  Naval  Reserve  in  the  traditional  procurement 
appropriations.  As  is  noted  in  the  Department  of  Defense  FY97  National  Guard  and  Reserve  Equipment  Report, 
"the  RC  [Reserve  Components]  are  not  equipped  to  meet  the  national  defense  strategy..." 

ROA  has  identified  unfunded  Naval  Reserve  equipment  requirements  for  consideration  by  Congress  for 
addition  to  the  administration's  request  for  FY97  in  either  the  NG&RE  appropriation  or  as  earmarked  additions 
to  the  Navy's  traditional  procurement  appropriations.  Although  ROA's  recommendations  for  FY97,  outlined  in 
the  list  below,  exceed  $1.2  billion,  the  total  requirement  for  both  modernization  and  providing  equipment  where 
none  is  available  today  is  several  times  this  amount. 

For  example,  the  F/  A-18A  aircraft  assigned  to  the  Naval  Reserve  are  obsolete  for  sustained  carrier  oper- 
ations. They  are  such  early  models  that  they  have  neither  the  required  operational  capabilities  nor  are  they  sup- 
portable for  extended  operations  aboard  any  of  the  Navy's  aircraft  carriers,  including  the  Operational  Reserve 
Carrier  Kennedy.  Although  procurement  of  new  F/A-18C  aircraft  is  the  logical  solution  to  this  situation,  the 
projected  total  cost  of  almost  $1  billion  makes  this  alternative  impractical.  The  funding  suggested  below  will 
permit  completion  of  sufficient  modernization  of  the  Naval  Reserve  F/A-18As  to  provide  at  least  the  minimum 
increase  in  capability  to  ensure  interoperability  with  fleet  aircraft  and  sustainability  aboard  the  Navy's  aircraft 
carriers. 

The  interoperability  and  sustainability  problem  is  also  present  in  the  Naval  Reserve  E2-C  community. 
ROA's  list  includes  the  four  aircraft  needed  to  bring  its  carrier-based  airborne  early  warning  squadron  to  full 
fleet  compatibility. 

Modernization  is  the  prime  equipment  concern  for  the  eight  (or  nine)  maritime  patrol  (VP)  squadrons  in 
the  Naval  Reserve.  The  identified  modifications  for  P-3  aircraft  are  needed  to  ensure  the  necessary  operational 
improvements  and  interoperability  with  similar  fleet  aircraft. 

The  ROA  recommendation  for  procurement  of  only  4  new  transport  aircraft  as  the  start  of  a  multi-year 
program  to  replace  the  fleet  of  27  obsolescent  C-9  aircraft  is  another  example  of  the  fact  that  the  total  Naval 
Reserve  unfunded  equipment  requirement  is  much  larger  than  the  $1.2  billion  listed.  Additional  details  have 
been  provided  to  the  appropriate  staff  members. 

ROA  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  FY97  NG&RE 
Naval  Reserve 

($=Millions) 

SH-60B  (5  aircraft)  $131.00 

C-9  Replacement  Aircraft  (4  aircraft)  $  160.00 

E-2C  (Plus)  (4  Aircraft)  $  300.00 

F/A-18  Upgrade  Program  $  96.00 

MIUW  Van  System  Upgrades  $  102.00 

P-3C  Update  III  Kits  (9)  $  56.00 

F-14  Upgrade  Program  $  95.00 

P-3C  ISAR  $  18.00 

ALQ-126B  $  25.00 

P3-C  Avionics  Improvement  Program  $  40.00 

HH-60H  Refueling  Upgrade  $  16.00 

C-9  Engine  Upgrade  $  45.00 

Miscellaneous  Equipment  $  141.15 

Total  Naval  Reserve  equipment  $1,225.15 

for  consideration  in  FY97  NG&RE 

ROA  recommends  that  Congress  provide  as  much  of  the  equipment  as  is  feasible  from  the  foregoing  list  of 
unfunded  requirements. 
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MARINE  CORPS  RESERVE 

The  Administration's  budget  proposes  an  end  strength  of  42,000  Selected  Marine  Corps  Reserve  (SMCR) 
personnel  for  Fiscal  Year  1997.  This  request  is  consistent  with  the  views  of  Congress  to  maintain  a  Marine  Total 
Force  of  174,000  Active  Force  and  42,000  Reserve  personnel.  It  is  also  consistent  with  the  Bottom-Up  Review 
decision  to  maintain  this  force  mix  until  the  end  of  FY99. 

The  previous  Base  Force  plan  would  have  not  only  have  made  a  much  greater  reduction  in  the  Marine 
Total  Force,  it  would  have  eliminated  one  of  the  two  historic  roles  of  trie  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  augmenting  the 
Active  Force,  by  relegating  the  SMCR  to  being  a  sustainment  force  only.  One  of  the  major  positive  aspects  of  the 
Bottom-Up  Review  was  a  reversal  of  the  Base  Force  change  in  the  Marine  Corps  long-standing  philosophy  for 
employment  of  its  Reserve  component. 

NEW  AR  PROGRAM 

The  Marine  Corps  recently  implemented  a  new  Active  Reserve  (AR)  program  that  employs  Reservists 
on  full-time  active  duty  to  train  and  support  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  The  adoption  of  this  new  career  pro- 
gram for  Reservist  has  addressed  issues  raised  by  the  critics  of  the  former  full-time  support  (FTS)  program 
while,  at  the  same  time,  creating  a  much  needed  cadre  of  professionals  to  ensure  that  the  technical  training  and 
administrative  requirements  of  the  Selected  Marine  Corps  Reserve  are  met  in  an  efficient  and  effective  manner. 

Today's  AR  structure  consists  of  2,559  validated  military  personnel  spaces,  274  more  than  the  FTS  per- 
sonnel that  were  authorized  for  FY95  or  included  in  the  budget  request  for  FY96.  Indications  are  that  an  addi- 
tional 816  personnel  (3,375  total)  will  be  needed  to  adequately  support  a  Marine  Corps  Selected  Reserve  of 
42,000. 

The  Marine  Corps  is  attempting  to  phase  in  the  needed  additions  to  the  AR  program.  ROA  strongly 
endorses  this  program  and  recommended  that  Congress  increase  the  FTS  personnel  end  strength  for  FY96  by  274 
to  meet  at  least  all  the  documented  shortages  associated  with  the  current  AR  personnel  authorizations. 
Congress  agreed  with  this  recommendation  and  authorized  and  funded  a  Marine  Corps  Selected  Reserve  end 
strength  of  42,274  (including  2,559  Active  Reserve  personnel)  for  FY96. 

This  year,  the  administration's  request  is  to  maintain  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  at  42,000  personnel, 
including  2,559  AR  personnel  for  FY97.  In  light  of  the  fact  that  facility  closures,  consolidations,  and  associated 
unit  relocations  have  made  it  very  difficult  for  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  to  achieve  its  authorized  personnel 
strengths,  ROA  supports  the  administration's  request  as  a  reasonable  method  of  assuring  needed  growth  of 
quality  personnel  in  both  the  Selected  Reserve  and  Active  Reserve  portions  of  the  force. 

ROA  recommends  that  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  be  authorized  and  funded  for  an  end  strength  of  42,000 
Selected  Reservists,  including  2,559  FTS  personnel  for  FY97. 

FORCE  STRUCTURE 

ROA  has  expressed  its  concern  with  the  plan  of  the  Marine  Corps  to  disestablish  two  former  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  A-4  squadrons  at  the  same  time  the  Corps  has  a  recognized  shortfall  in  aviation  attack  capability. 
Congress  had  a  similar  concern  with  the  result  that  these  squadrons,  then  unprogrammed,  were  retained  in  the 
force  structure  into  FY96on  the  premise  that  they  would  transition  to  F/A-18  aircraft  in  the  near  future.  The  cur- 
rent plan  of  the  Marine  Corps  is  to  formally  disestablish  both  these  squadrons  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  They 
are  already  without  aircraft  and  active  duty  support  personnel.  Regrettably,  unless  appropriate  tactical  aircraft 
are  identified  and  resourced,  the  Marine  Corps  will  loose  a  much  needed  capability. 

ROA  is  not  aware  of  any  additional  significant  Marine  Corps  Reserve  force  level  reductions  planned 
for  either  the  balance  of  this  fiscal  year  or  during  FY97. 

FUNDING  SHORTFALLS 

The  request  to  support  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  appears  to  be  underfunded  by  approximately  $40  mil- 
lion in  the  Operation  &  Maintenance,  Marine  Corps  Reserve  (0&M,MCR)  and  Reserve  Personnel,  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  (RP,MCR)  appropriations. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Naval  Reserve,  some  of  the  additional  funding  requirements  have  their  origin  in  the 
BRAC  process,  but  are  not  chargeable  to  BRAC  funds.  For  example,  almost  $7  million  in  additional  O&M  funds 
is  needed  for  environmental  compliance  and  unit  relocations.  Nearly  $19  million  in  additional  O&M  funds  are 
needed  for  individual  equipment  issue  and  to  provide  required  training,  maintenance,  and  depot  level 
repairables  for  the  M1A1  tanks  that  are  being  transferred  from  the  Army  to  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 

The  Marine  Corps  Reserve  personnel  appropriation  is  also  underfunded  by  almost  $15  million.  The 
major  deficiency  in  this  appropriation  is  in  the  area  of  Active  Duty  for  Special  Work  (ADSW)  where  an  addition- 
al $8  million  is  needed  to  fund  the  expanding  area  of  exercise  and  operational  support  for  the  Active  force 
Marine  Corps.  Additional  funding  is  also  needed  for  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve  (IRR)  and  for  schools  and 
travel  for  members  of  the  Selected  Marine  Corps  Reserve  (SMCR). 
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EQUIPMENT  MODERNIZATION 

Modem  equipment  is  critical  to  the  readiness  and  capability  of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  Although  the 
Marine  Corps  attempts  to  implement  fully  the  single  acquisition  objective  (AO)  philosophy  throughout  the 
Marine  Corps  Total  Force  (Active  and  Reserve),  there  are  significant  unfilled  Reserve  equipment  requirements 
that  have  not  been  met  because  of  funding  shortfalls.  For  example,  this  year's  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
Equipment  Report  to  Congress  documented  a  requirement  for  additional  CH-53E  helicopters  and  a  need  for 
F/A-18D  aircraft  to  provide  required  electronic  warfare  and  tactical  reconnaissance  capability  that  has  been 
degraded  with  the  loss  of  other  obsolete  or  obsolescent  aircraft. 

Congress  has  initiated  action  to  provide  the  Marine  Corps,  including  Marine  Force  Reserve,  the  required 
M1A1  tanks.  ROA  strongly  supports  this  modernization  program  for  both  the  Army  and  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve.  However,  funds  are  needed  to  upgrade  the  M1A1  tanks  transferred  to  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  to 
ensure  that  they  are  configured  to  Marine  Corps  standards.  In  addition,  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  also  requires 
additional  funds  for  product  improvement  programs  (PIP)  to  bring  its  amphibious  assault  vehicles  up  to  Marine 
Corps  standards. 

The  specific  unfunded  requirements  outlined  above  are  the  most  expensive  items  included  in  the  table 
below.  This  table  outlines  approximately  $500  million  in  equipment  requirements  for  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
that  are  candidates  for  funding  in  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve  Equipment  appropriation  in  FY97.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  Naval  Reserve,  the  total  unfunded  equipment  requirement  for  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  is  consider- 
ably greater  than  the  summary  list  provided.  Details  of  these  recommendations  have  also  been  provided  to  cog- 
nizant staff  members. 

ROA  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  FY97  NG&RE 

Marine  Corps  Reserve 

($=Millions) 

CH-53E  (6  aircraft)    $  192 

F/A-18D  (4  aircraft) $  164 

AAV7A1  (PIP)     $  2.192 

LAV  (PIP)             $  2.600 

Modification  Kits  (M1A1  tank)  $  5.000 

Night  Vision  Equipment $  .864 

Phoenix  In-bore  Subcal  Device $  .320 

Common  End  User  Computers   $  3.730 

Miscellaneous  Equipment   $  128.498 

Total  Marine  Corps  Reserve  equipment 

for  consideration  in  FY97  NG&RE  $  499.204 

ROA  recommends  that  Congress  provide  as  much  dedicated  equipment  as  is  feasible  for  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  from  the  list  above. 

BRAC  IMPACT 

The  concern  over  the  Base  Closure  and  Realignment  process  that  was  outlined  in  the  section  on  the 
Naval  Reserve  is  also  applicable  to  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  This  component  is  also  adversely  affected  by  the 
failure  to  adequately  consider  Reserve  demographics  in  facility  requirement  decisions  and  is  particularly  affect- 
ed by  the  failure  to  consider  the  requirements  of  tenant  activities  during  the  analysis  phase  of  the  decision 
process.  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve  is  often  only  a  tenant  activity  colocated  another  service's  installation. 

The  Marine  Corps  Reserve  has  provided  an  all  too  vivid  example  of  the  impact  of  unit  relocations  on 
unit  and  individual  readiness.  The  personnel  turbulence  resulting  from  closures  and  realignments  generated  by 
the  BRAC  actions  is  being  felt  within  the  force  and  is  expected  to  continue  for  at  least  another  year.  The  adverse 
impact  of  these  actions  on  personnel  strength  was  noted  earlier. 

COAST  GUARD  RESERVE 

SELECTED  RESERVE  STRENGTH 

ROA  supports  the  FY97  budget  request  to  maintain  the  Coast  Guard  Selected  Reserve  end  strength  at 
the  8,000  level  that  was  approved  by  Congress  for  FY96.  The  plans  of  just  a  few  years  ago  to  reduce  the  person- 
nel strength  of  this  key  part  of  the  Coast  Guard's  Total  Force  below  even  the  post  World  War  II  low  of  8,000 
Selected  Reservists  now  authorized  was  a  source  of  major  concern  for  this  association. 

ROA  worked  diligently  to  inform  the  Congress,  the  administration,  and  Coast  Guard  leadership  of  the 
unique  capabilities  of  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  as  a  value-added  resource  for  peacetime  day-to-day  operations 
as  well  as  a  highly  cost-effective  source  of  needed  trained  personnel  to  meet  military  and  other  contingency 
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requirements.  We  worked  with  our  citizen-Reservists  to  develop  and  distribute  a  white  paper  on  this  issue  2 
years  ago  that  appears  to  have  had  the  desired  effect — a  better  understanding  of  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness 
of  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  and  support  for  at  least  8,000  Selected  Reserve  personnel. 

TEAM  COAST  GUARD 

The  Coast  Guard  has  embraced  the  reality  that  its  Reserve  is  a  value-added  resource.  This  fact  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  adoption  of  Team  Coast  Guard,  which  includes  the  full  integration  of  Coast  Guard 
Reservists  into  their  parent  Active  force  commands.  This  expansion  and  modification  of  the  historic  method  of 
augmentation  training  directly  benefits  the  Coast  Guard  as  Reservists  perform  day-to-day  operations  and 
reduces  administrative  overhead  by  making  the  parent  command  responsible  for  Reserve  personnel  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  assigned  active-duty  personnel. 

ROA  supports  the  goals  and  objectives  of  this  new  method  of  operating.  However,  the  questions  of  how 
to  provide  meaningful  assignments  for  senior  Reservists  (officer  and  enlisted)  and  to  ensure  a  role  for  an  effec- 
tive advocate  for  Reserve  issues  are  still  not  fully  resolved. 

PORT  SECURITY  UNIT  REQUIREMENTS 

As  part  of  the  continuing  review  of  mission  requirements,  the  Coast  Guard  will  establish  three  addi- 
tional port  security  units  (PSUs)  to  meet  recently  validated  warfighting  CINC  requirements.  This  action  has 
been  coordinated  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  The  three 
existing  units  performed  critical  mission-essential  functions  during  Operation  Desert  Storm  and  during 
Operations  Support  and  Uphold  Democracy  in  Haiti. 

The  major  lessons  learned  from  these  operations  are: 

•  The  port  security  unit  mission  is  logical  for  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve, 

•  Three  additional  PSUs  are  needed  to  meet  the  two  major  regional  contingency  (MRC)  requirements,  and 

•  Equipment  is  needed  to  replace  what  has  been  consumed  by  the  high  tempo  of  operations  by  the  three 
existing  units  and  to  outfit  the  three  additional  PSUs. 

ROA  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  FY97  NG&RE 

Coast  Guard  Reserve 

($=Millions) 

PSU  Equipment  $2.0 

PSU  Training  Equipment  $1.7 

Equipment  for  3  new  PSUs  $8.7 

Training  Equipment  for  new  PSUs  $1.9 

Total  Coast  Guard  Reserve  equipment 

for  consideration  in  FY97  NG&RE  $14.3 

ROA  recommends  that  the  FY97  National  Guard  and  Reserve  Equipment  (NG&RE)  appropriation 
include  funds  for  port  security  unit  equipment  for  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1996 

The  Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1996  did  authorize  an  end  strength  of  8,000 
Coast  Guard  Selected  Reservists  as  recommended  by  ROA.  Unfortunately,  the  funding  provided  in  the 
Transportation  Appropriations  Act  for  the  Reserve  Training  (RT)  appropriation  did  not  include  sufficient  funds 
to  permit  maintaining  this  level  of  Selected  Reserve  personnel  throughout  FY96. 

The  result  was  authorization  for  8,000  personnel  but  insufficient  funds  to  provide  pay  and  allowances 
needed  for  this  strength  throughout  the  year.  Therefore,  we  do  not  anticipate  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  reaching 
the  8,000  level  before  the  end  of  Fiscal  Year  1996. 

The  cognizant  committee  in  the  House,  the  former  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  had  a 
provision  in  its  version  of  the  FY95  Coast  Guard  Authorization  Act  that  directed  the  initiation  of  a  study  to  deter- 
mine the  real  requirements  for  Coast  Guard  Reserve  personnel.  Unfortunately,  this  legislation  was  not  enacted 
as  the  result  of  a  major  disagreement  between  the  Senate  and  House  on  a  non-Coast  Guard  issue. 

Indications  are  that  the  true  requirements  to  meet  the  Coast  Guard's  demand  for  either  peace-time  aug- 
mentation o_r  to  meet  the  mobilization  requirements  established  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  both  in  the  range 
of  11,000  Selected  Reserve  personnel.  A  formal  study  to  validate  the  true  requirements  is  needed. 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1997  PROPOSAL 

ROA  is  fully  aware  that  this  committee  is  not  directly  responsible  for  funding  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve. 
However,  full  funding  of  this  Reserve  Component  is  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  is  capa- 
ble of  providing  needed  personnel  and  capabilities  to  DoD  for  contingency  operations.  This  committee's  sup- 
port of  the  Coast  Guard  has  been  critical  to  maintaining  its  military  capability.  Your  continued  support  is  vital. 

The  administration  has  requested  $65.9  million  for  the  Reserve  Training  (RT)  appropriation  for  Fiscal 
Year  1997.  ROA  supports  this  request  as  the  minimum  needed  to  fund  a  full  training  program  for  8,000  person- 
nel. It  should  be  apparent  that  the  level  appropriated  for  Reserve  Training  (RT)  for  Fiscal  Year  1996  ($63  million) 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  maintain  an  Selected  Reserve  force  of  8,000  personnel  during  Fiscal  Year  1997. 

Additional  funds  are  needed  for  the  modest  pay  raise  projected  for  Fiscal  Year  1997  and  to  cover  the 
impact  of  inflation  on  the  balance  of  the  RT  appropriation.  Additional  funds  are  also  needed  to  fund  8,000  per- 
sonnel throughout  Fiscal  Year  1997  since  there  is  a  realistic  expectation  that  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  will  reach 
its  authorized  strength  level  of  8,000  by  the  end  of  this  September. 

ROA  recommends  that  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  be  authorized  and  funded  for  an  end  strength  of  8,000 
Selected  Reserve  personnel  for  FY97. 

GENERAL  PERSONNEL  ISSUES 

The  Reserve  Officers  Association  would  like  to  express  its  appreciation  to  the  Congress  for  the  support  it 
has  given  in  the  past  and  continues  to  give  to  the  Guard  and  Reserve.  Last  year's  congressional  action  providing 
a  2.4  percent  pay  increase  and  a  5.2  percent  increase  in  BAQ  for  military  personnel  in  FY  96  was  visible  evidence 
of  the  support  the  Congress  provides  to  the  men  and  women  in  uniform.  Those  increases,  in  the  face  of  all  of  the 
pressures  for  reducing  the  deficit,  sent  a  very  good  and  positive  signal  to  the  dedicated  military  personnel  and 
their  families  who  are  in  the  service  of  this  country. 

While  we  greatly  appreciate  the  many  things  the  Congress  has  done  for  military  personnel,  both  Active 
and  Reserve  and  their  dependents,  we  would  like  now  to  call  your  attention  to  some  specific  areas  that  we 
believe  still  need  to  be  addressed. 

TAX  RELIEF  FOR  DRILLING  RESERVISTS 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  had  an  adverse  effect  on  members  of  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve  who  are 
now  no  longer  able  to  deduct  the  full  cost  of  travel,  food,  and  lodging  expenses  related  to  their  military  training 
duties.  The  Tax  Reform  Act  permits  these  expenses  to  be  deducted  only  if  they,  in  combination  with  other  autho- 
rized expenses,  total  more  than  two  percent  of  an  individual's  annual  income.  We  believe  that  this  loss  of  full 
deductibility  serves  as  a  disincentive  and  needs  to  be  corrected  by  the  Congress.  If  we  want  to  encourage  partici- 
pation in  the  Guard  and  Reserve,  service  members  should  receive  fair  tax  treatment  and  be  permitted  full 
deductibility  of  unreimbursed  expenses  connected  with  their  military  service,  including  travel,  food,  and  lodging. 

ROA  encourages  the  Congress  to  make  those  legislative  changes  necessary  to  return  the  full  deductibility  of 
these  non-reimbursable  expenses  to  members  of  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve  as  provided  for  in  H.R 
1646. 

COMMISSARIES 

The  Congress  has  authorized  unlimited  access  to  exchanges,  but  in  expanding  commissary  privileges,  it 
limited  commissary  use  to  12  a  year.  ROA  believes  that  this  12-day  restriction  is  not  cost-effective  and  should  be 
deleted.  By  eliminating  the  printing,  distribution  and  control  of  the  commissary  privilege  card,  DoD  has  esti- 
mated that  it  would  save  the  Department  of  Defense  $13.5  million  annually.  The  Defense  Commissary  Agency 
calculated  that  the  negligible  increased  use  of  the  commissary  by  Reservists  would  require  no  additional  DoD 
funding. 

We  strongly  urge  the  Congress  to  address  this  issue  and  provide  unlimited  commissary  access  to  drilling 
Reservists  and  retirees  who  currently  have  commissary  privileges. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  OFFSET 

The  Social  Security  offset  applied  to  a  surviving  spouse's  Survivor  Benefit  Plan  annuity  received  after  the 
survivor  reaches  age  62  has  long  been  viewed  as  inequitable  and  an  undue  hardship  on  many  surviving  spous- 
es at  a  time  when  they  can  afford  it  least.  The  offset  is  based  solely  upon  military  earnings  that  were  paid  to  a 
Reservist  for  periods  of  active  duty  of  less  than  30  days  between  the  years  1957  and  1980,  and  the  Social  Security 
payment  the  military  retiree  would  have  received  had  he  survived.  One  problem  here  is  the  fact  that  many  wid- 
ows' Social  Security  payments  after  age  62  are  based  upon  their  own  employment  history  and  payments. 
Another  problem  is  the  fact  that  many  Reservists  paid  Social  Security  taxes  on  their  Reserve  income  despite  hav- 
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ing  already  paid  the  maximum  annual  deduction  based  on  their  civilian  incomes.  While  this  latter  difficulty  can 
be  remedied  administratively,  it  all  too  often  falls  to  the  aging  surviving  spouse  to  try  to  move  the  bureaucracy 
to  correct  the  error  and  adjust  the  resulting  offset. 

ROA  urges  the  Congress  to  adopt  legislation  removing  the  Social  Security  offset  to  the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan. 

CONCURRENT  RECEIPT  OF  MILITARY  RETIRED  PAY  AND  VETERANS  COMPENSATION 

Currently  military  retirees  receiving  veterans  disability  compensation  have  the  amount  of  that  compensa- 
tion deducted  from  their  military  retired  pay,  while  other  federal  retirees  receive  their  full  retirement  in  addition 
to  whatever  disability  compensation  they  may  be  receiving  from  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

ROA  continues  to  deplore  mis  inequity  and  urges  the  Congress  to  remedy  the  situation  by  enacting  legisla- 
tion authorizing  concurrent  receipt  of  both  military  retirement  and  veterans  disability  compensation. 

"FORGOTTEN  WIDOWS" 

The  long  and  continuing  history  of  legislation  perfecting  the  protections  and  benefits  contained  in  the 
Survivor  Benefit  Plan  is  one  of  which  the  Congress  can  be  justifiably  proud.  The  plan  has  made  the  future  of 
many  surviving  spouses  more  comfortable  and  secure  while  at  the  same  time  serving  as  a  significantly  effective 
recruiting  and  retention  tool  for  all  of  our  Armed  Forces.  There  exists,  however,  one  group  of  surviving  military 
spouses  for  whom  this  plan  provides  neither  comfort  nor  security.  I  speak  here  of  those  military  surviving 
spouses  of  both  sexes  commonly  referred  to  as  the  "forgotten  widows."  The  "widows"  are  surviving  spouses  of 
service  members  who  died  before  being  able  to  participate  in  SBP  in  1972,  and  spouses  of  Reservists  who  died 
before  the  advent  of  the  Reserve  component  SBP  in  1978.  Legislationwas  introduced  last  year  to  remedy  this 
long-standing  oversight.  It  was  later  withdrawn  due  to  technical  difficulties.  Federal  civilian  survivors  were 
granted  similar  relief  after  10  years  of  waiting.  It's  time. 

ROA  urges  the  104th  Congress  to  pass  legislation  extending  SBP  to  this  group  of  overlooked  military  surviv- 
ing spouses. 

CONCLUSION 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  represent  the  Reserve  Officers  Association's  views  on  these  important 
subjects.  Your  support  for  the  men  and  women  in  uniform,  both  active  and  Reserve,  is  sincerely  appreciated.  I'll 
be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  might  have. 
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Wednesday,  May  1,  1996. 

NON  COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

WITNESS 

sergeant  major  michael  f.  ouellette,  usa  (ret.),  director  of 
legislative  affairs,  non  commissioned  officers  associa- 
tion of  the  united  states  of  america 

Introduction 

Mr.  Young.  I  would  now  like  to  welcome  Sergeant  Major  Michael 
Ouellette,  the  Director  of  Legislative  Affairs  for  the  Non  Commis- 
sioned Officers  Association  of  the  United  States. 

Sergeant  Major  Ouellette  represents  approximately  160,000 
members.  Is  that  correct? 

Sergeant  Major  Ouellette.  That's  correct,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Young.  You  were  very  helpful  to  us  last  year  and  we  are 
glad  to  have  you  back  again. 

We  would  like  you  to  submit  your  entire  statement  for  the  record 
and  summarize  in  about  5  minutes,  if  you  could. 

Statement  of  Sergeant  Major  Ouellette 

Sergeant  Major  Ouellette.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  to 
do  just  that  as  far  as  summarizing. 

First  of  all,  on  behalf  of  NCOA,  we  would  like  to  thank  you  per- 
sonally and  the  members  of  your  Committee  for  the  outstanding  ef- 
forts put  forth  last  year  on  behalf  of  enlisted  members  by  improv- 
ing quality  of  life  and  in  terms  of  pay  and  allowances.  I  think  you 
have  really  created  an  environment  that  has  been  most  helpful  to 
those  people  this  year. 

I  think  the  theme  for  our  statement  is  basically  that  we  try  to 
maintain  that  momentum.  We  can  do  that  in  the  areas  of  com- 
pensation, personnel,  medical  care,  and  quality  of  life  issues  by  try- 
ing to  reduce  those  out-of-pocket  expenses  that  occur  due  to  fund- 
ing shortfalls  or  program  shortfalls.  I  will  try  to  demonstrate  that. 

MILITARY  PAY  RAISE 

In  pay  raises,  even  though  we  went  with  a  2.4  percent  pay  raise 
last  year,  military  pay  is  estimated  to  be  about  13  percent  below 
civilian  sector  pay.  Consequently,  there  are  some  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses being  levied  on  active  duty  members.  In  the  area  of  Basic 
Allowance  for  Quarters — BAQ,  there  was  a  great  effort  put  forth 
last  year  to  provide  a  separate  increase  of  BAQ  to  5.2  percent.  That 
helped  tremendously.  However,  the  out-of-pocket  expenses  associ- 
ated with  housing  still  are  estimated  to  about  19.6  percent,  even 
with  the  5.2  percent.  The  3  percent  pay  raise — if  we  hold  that 
level — will  simply  bring  that  down  to  about  19  percent.  The  asso- 
ciation would  like  to  finally  reduce  that  and  maintain  the  momen- 
tum by  upping  and  providing  a  larger  BAQ  increase. 

Some  of  the  things  you  might  see  out  of  the  authorizing  commit- 
tees will  be  some  efforts  to  improve  travel  allowances.  Right  now, 
they  are  estimated  to  be  only  reimbursing  about  65  percent  on  the 
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dollar.  Those  are  some  out-of-pocket  expenses  we  would  like  to  see 
eliminated. 

HEALTH  PROGRAMS 

Medical  care — a  new  program,  the  TRICARE  Program,  although 
it  is  not  a  bad  program  in  an  area  where  you  can  become  enrolled 
and  use  the  TRICARE  Prime  option,  there  are  still  many,  many 
military  members  and  their  families  that  live  in  isolated  areas  or 
live  outside  the  catchment  areas  for  the  TRICARE  Prime.  Con- 
sequently, they  are  using  TRICARE  Standard  option  or  the  Stand- 
ard CHAMPUS  option,  which  in  turn  has  some  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses. We  are  asking  for  some  help  in  that  area. 

Retiree  Cost  of  Living  Allowances — COLAs — last  year,  you  did  a 
great  job  for  us.  There  were  different  threats  throughout  the  year 
on  that  and  really  mobilized  the  House  of  Representatives.  We 
thank  you  very  much  for  COLA  equity. 

Mr.  Young.  You  also  helped  to  make  that  a  reality. 

Sergeant  Major  Ouellette.  We  worked  awful  hard  on  it.  But  I 
will  tell  you  that  without  the  help  of  the  Members  and  the  votes, 
we  would  not  have  gained  COLA  equity.  We  gained  some  improve- 
ments and  we  would  like  to  hold  to  the  January  1,  1997  COLA  in- 
crease for  retirees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  summarize  because  many  of  the  as- 
sociations here  are  speaking  off  the  same  sheet  of  music  and  will 
cover  it.  We  have  broken  down  different  areas. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Young.  Thank  you  very  much  for  being  back  with  us  again 
this  year.  We  have  read  your  statement  and  it  will  be  very,  very 
helpnil.  We  would  ask  you  to  be  prepared  for  next  year  because 
next  year  we  plan  to  do  a  similar  hearing  and  we  plan  to  have  you 
come  back  and  tell  us  that  we  did  a  good  job  this  year. 

Sergeant  Major  Ouellette.  Yes,  you  do  a  good  job. 

Mr.  Young.  We  recognize  that  quality  of  life  for  people  who  serve 
in  uniform  is  essential.  That  is  a  major  effort  of  this  Committee 
and  this  Chairman  to  make  sure  that  the  folks  who  serve  in  uni- 
form are  treated  like  they  ought  to  be  treated. 

Sergeant  Major  Ouellette.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very 
much. 

Mr.  Young.  Thank  you  for  being  with  us  here  this  morning.  We 
appreciate  it. 

[The  statement  of  Sergeant  Major  Ouellette  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  Noncommissioned  Officers  Association  of  the  USA  (NCOA)  appreciates 
the  opportunity  to  present  testimony  to  this  subcommittee  concerning  FY  1 997  Defense 
Appropriations.  Today,  NCOA  will  comment  on  a  number  of  compensation  items  in  the 
Administration's  FY  1997  budget  request  sent  to  Congress  on  March  4,  1996.  The 
Association  will  also  present  a  number  of  other  personnel,  compensation,  medical  care  and 
quality-of-life  funding  concerns  and  offer  some  recommendations.  Hopefully,  the 
recommendations  will  be  of  value  and  assistance  to  the  members  of  this  subcommittee  during 
deliberations. 

NCOA  is  a  federally-chartered  organization  representing  1 60,000  active-duty,  guard  and 
reserve,  military  retirees,  veterans  and  family  members  of  noncommissioned  and  petty  officers 
serving  in  every  component  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States;  Army,  Marine  Corps, 
Navy,  Air  Force  and  Coast  Guard.  Incidentally,  the  Association's  positions  on  the  issues 
discussed  and  the  recommendations  offered  are  direct  results  of  communication  with  our 
members  and  Senior  Enlisted  Advisors  (SEAs)  of  the  armed  forces.  The  Association  hopes 
its  statement  presenting  enlisted  views  will  be  helpful  to  the  subcommittee. 

ACTIVE  FORCE  ISSUES 

NCOA  wishes  to  extend  its  appreciation  to  the  members  of  this  subcommittee  for  their 
efforts  on  behalf  of  enlisted  men  and  women  of  the  armed  forces.  The  actions  of  this 
subcommittee  to  fund  a  2.4  percent  military  pay  raise;  a  separate  5.2  percent  increase  in 
Basic  Allowance  for  Quarters   (BAQ)  and  Variable  Housing  Allowance  (VHA)   rate 
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protection  for  1 996  were  improvements  that  significantly  impact  military  personnel  and  their 
families.  NCOA  clearly  understands  the  funding  restrictions  placed  on  this  subcommittee; 
however,  sincerely  hopes  the  subcommittee  members  make  every  attempt  to  "maintain  the 
momentum"  created  in  1995. 

Military  Pay  Raise.  NCOA  is  pleased  with  the  Administration's  Budget  Request  to  provide 
members  of  the  armed  forces  with  a  3  percent  pay  raise  on  January  1,  1997.  The 
Association  remains  concerned  that  military  pay  raises  have  lagged  a  cumulative  1 3  percent 
behind  private  sector  pay  growth,  as  measured  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  Employment 
Cost  Index  (ECI).  Although  a  3  percent  pay  raise  would  not  substantially  reduce  the  pay 
gap,  it  would  go  a  long  way  to  at  least  hold  the  line  in  1997.  Therefore,  NCOA 
recommends  this  subcommittee  appropriate  funds  to  support  a  full  3  percent  or  higher 
military  pay  raise  in  FY  1 997. 

Basic  Allowance  for  Quarters  (BAQ).  NCOA  is  concerned  that  a  3  percent  increase  in  BAQ 
would  only  cut  out-of-pocket  expenses  of  military  members  and  their  families  by  about  four- 
tenths  of  a  percentage  point  or  to  a  total  of  1 9.2  percent.  Even  after  the  separate  5.2 
percent  increase  in  BAQ  provided  this  year,  military  people  are  currently  paying 
approximately  1 9.6  of  their  housing  costs  themselves.  Last  year's  effort  was  the  first  attempt 
to  reduce  out-of-pocket  expenses  to  the  desired  15  percent  level  by  the  year  2001. 
Although  NCOA  is  encouraged  by  the  actions  of  DoD  and  Congress  to  recognize  and 
respond  to  the  situation,  the  Association  believes  any  situation  resulting  in  out-of-pocket  costs 
to  military  personnel  must  be  resolved  in  the  shortest  period  of  time.   The  current  plan  to 
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correct  this  situation  by  the  year  2001  is  not  acceptable  to  NCOA  or  enlisted  people  since 
they  will  continue  to  lose  monthly  income  while  the  debate  regarding  the  best  way  to  resolve 
the  issue  continues.  Therefore,  NCOA  recommends  this  subcommittee  fund  another  separate 
5.2  percent  BAQ  increase  in  1997. 

Improved  Travel  Allowances.  NCOA  completely  supports  the  efforts  of  some  congressional 
members  and  DoD  to  improve  travel  reimbursement  to  military  personnel.  Funding  of 
proposed  increases  in  the  dislocation  allowance  and  temporary  lodging  and  mileage 
reimbursement  rates  will  significantly  reduce  out-of-pocket  expenses  since  reimbursement 
today  covers  only  65  cents  on  the  dollar.  NCOA  again  believes  this  situation  to  be  one 
requiring  immediate  resolution  and  recommends  this  subcommittee  rectify  this  shortfall  in 
travel  related  allowance  for  military  personnel. 

Payment  of  BAQ/VHA  to  Single  E5  Sailors  on  Sea  Duty.  NCOA  appreciates  the  efforts  of 
this  subcommittee  to  fund  the  payment  of  BAQ/VHA  to  single  sailors  in  the  grade  E6.  This 
payment  was  previously  authorized  for  payment  to  single  sailors  E7  and  above.  There  are 
many  single  E5  sailors  who  are  required  to  reside  in  off-base  housing  while  assigned  to  shore 
duty  and  experience  the  same  problems  as  the  single  E6  did  prior  to  correction  of  the 
situation  last  year.  NCOA  recommends  this  subcommittee  extend  and  fund  payment  of 
BAQ/VHA  to  single  E5  personnel  assigned  to  sea  duty.  This  type  of  action  will  greatly 
improve  the  perceptions  of  many  single  military  members  that  the  Congress  is  often  more 
interested  in  issues  relating  to  military  family  quality-of-life  improvements. 
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Cost-Free  Storage  of  Privately  Owned  Vehicles  (POVs)  During  Periods  of  Deployment.  This 
is  another  out-of-pocket  expense  NCOA  wishes  to  point-out  to  the  subcommittee  that  is 
currently  being  levied  upon  many  single  military  members  as  a  result  of  deployment.  Many 
single  members  owning  a  POV  are  forced  to  make  a  number  of  decisions  when  alerted  for 
deployment.  Many  must  continue  to  make  monthly  payments  and  put  their  POV  in  storage 
at  their  own  expense  prior  to  shipment.  Few  are  able  to  do  both.  Consequently,  some  are 
forced  to  expeditiously  sell  their  vehicle  at  a  significant  loss  prior  to  departure.  The  option 
of  cost-free  storage  for  those  who  choose  to  retain  ownership  of  the  vehicle  would  be  most 
beneficial  and  NCOA  recommends  the  subcommittee  consider  providing  funding  to  support 
implementation  of  the  alternative. 

NCOA  has  attempted  to  highlight  only  those  active-duty  issues  where  favorable  funding 
action  by  this  subcommittee  can  reduce  out-of-pocket  expenses  for  military  personnel.  Of 
course,  any  reduction  of  the  costs  associated  with  each  issue  would  be  most  beneficial  to 
enlisted  members  of  the  armed  forces.  NCOA  urges  the  members  of  this  subcommittee  to 
expeditiously  resolve  the  issues  outlined  in  NCOA  testimony.  Military  members  should  not 
be  placed  in  a  situation  where  they  are  forced  to  incur  out-of-pocket  expenses  directly  related 
to  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

MILITARY  RETIREE  ISSUES 

Military  Retiree  Cost-of-Living  Adjustments  (COLAs).  NCOA  is  most  appreciative  of  the 
efforts  of  this  subcommittee  in  1 995  to  provide  COLA  equity  to  both  military  and  Federal 
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civilian  retirees.  NCOA  recommends  this  subcommittee  provide  funding  to  assure  military 
retirees  receive  COLAs  on  January  I,  1997,  as  specified  in  the  FY  1996  Defense 
Authorization  Act. 

Concurrent  Receipt.  NCOA  supports  a  change  in  law  to  permit  military  retirees  to  receive 
both  military  retired  pay  and  veterans'  disability  compensation  simultaneously  without  offset. 
The  Association,  on  the  other  hand,  fully  understands  the  cost  of  full  implementation  of 
Concurrent  Receipt  would  be  cost  prohibitive  during  these  time  of  deficit  reduction  initiatives. 
NCOA  nonetheless  believes  military  retirees  with  VA  rated  disabilities  are  being  penalized  by 
the  current  dollar  for  dollar  offset  criteria.  The  Association  recommends  the  subcommittee 
provide  funding  to  permit  just  those  military  retirees  who  are  rated  1 00  percent  disabled  by 
the  VA  be  authorized  to  receive  both  military  retired  pay  and  VA  disability  compensation. 

Military  Retiree  Dental  Plan.  One  of  the  major  concerns  received  by  NCOA  from  military 
retirees  is  the  non-availability  of  dental  benefits  following  retirement  from  active-duty. 
Military  retirees  earned  a  space-available  dental  care  benefit  as  a  result  of  career  service.  Base 
closure  actions  and  the  reduction  of  medical  appropriation  to  the  Defense  Department  have 
made  space-available  dental  treatment  in  Military  Dental  Treatment  Facilities  virtually  non- 
existent. NCOA  recommends  this  subcommittee  provide  funding  to  the  Defense  Department 
to  either  allow  military  retirees  and  their  families  the  option  to  enroll  in  the  current  Military 
Dependent  Dental  Program  or  provide  military  retirees  and  their  families  with  access  to  a 
contract  dental  plan  where  large  scale  participation  could  result  in  reduced  premiums. 
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MILITARY  MEDICAL  CARE  ISSUES 

NCOA  remains  concerned  that  the  costs  of  providing  free  "lifetime"  medical  care  as  a  benefit 
of  career  service  are  being  passed  on  to  military  beneficiaries.  The  military's  TRJCARE 
Program  will  pass  on  co-pays  to  active  duty  families  and  both  co-pays  and  annual  enrollment 
fees  to  military  retirees  and  their  families.  NCOA  is  reluctant  to  support  any  medical  care 
option  other  than  the  "promised"  free  lifetime  benefit  virtually  all  have  earned.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  TRICARE  appears  to  be  the  "only  game  in  town"  and  the  closest  thing  to 
the  earned  medical  care  benefit  active-duty  family  members  and  eligible  retiree  beneficiaries 
can  expect.  Therefore,  NCOA  has  no  choice  but  to  work  with  DoD  and  the  Congress  in  an 
effort  to  recommend  changes  or  alterations  to  the  TRICARE  Program  which  would  make  it 
more  palatable  to  all  eligible  military  beneficiaries.  In  this  regard,  NCOA  offers  the  following 
recommendations  for  consideration  by  the  members  of  the  subcommittee: 

O  Medicare  Subvention  legislation  must  be  enacted  in  order  to  remove  the 
"lock-out"  stipulation  of  TRICARE  as  it  applies  to  the  age  65  Medicare  eligible 
military  retiree. 

O  Provide  funds  to  DoD  which  would  enable  the  department  to  provide  1 00 
percent  health  care  coverage  to  the  family  members  of  military  personnel 
assigned  to  remote  or  isolated  areas  where  enrollment  in  the  TRICARE  Prime 
option  is  not  feasible. 
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O  Provide  funding  to  DoD  for  the  purposes  of  improving  the  reimbursement 
levels  associated  with  the  TRICARE  Standard  or  Extra  options. 

i 

O  Provide  funds  to  permit  DoD  to  offer  the  TRICARE  Standard  option  or 
CHAMPUS  as  a  second-payor  to  Medicare  for  the  age  65  military  retiree 
excluded  from  participation  in  the  TRICARE  Program  without  regard  to 
catchment  area  limitations. 

ARMED  FORCES  RETIREMENT  HOMES 

Mr.  Chairman,  NCOA  requests  the  assistance  in  two  matters  concerning  the  operation  and 
funding  of  the  Armed  Forces  Retirement  Homes.  As  the  members  of  this  subcommittee 
known  Congress  acted  in  1991  to  combine  the  U.S.  Soldiers  and  Airmans  Home  (USSAH) 
in  Washington,  D.C.  and  the  U.S.  Naval  Home  (USNH)  near  Gulfport,  MS,  under  a  single 
Armed  Forces  Retirement  Home  (AFRH)  Board  of  Directors.  Prior  to  their  consolidation, 
USSAH  operating  costs  were  provided  from  a  trust  fund  supported  by  involuntary  donations 
from  the  enlisted  members  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force,  and  by  fines  and  forfeitures  collected 
from  enlisted  members  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force  as  a  result  of  non-judicial  punishments  or 
courts  martial.  USSAH  did  not  receive  any  appropriated  funds  support.  Conversely,  the 
U.S.  Naval  Home  received  appropriated  funds  to  support  its  operarions  as  an  agency  of  the 
U.S.  Navy. 

Congress  also  ordered  as  a  product  of  the  consolidation  that  both  homes  be  operated  from 
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the  mist  fund  that  previously  supported  only  USSAH.  Concurrently,  Congress  authorized 
the  collection  of  involuntary  contributions  from  sailors  and  Marines  to  provide  additional 
financial  support  to  the  trust  fund.  However,  an  unfortunate  set  of  circumstances  have 
combined  to  make  these  donations  inadequate. 

Military  force  reductions  have  reduced  contributions  to  the  trust  fund  by  more  than  $5 
million  annually.  In  addition,  tremendous  improvements  in  force  quality  have  led  to  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  non-judicial  punishments  and  courts  martial.  As  a  result,  the  trust 
fund  is  substantially  short  of  the  money  needed  to  operate  the  homes  through  the  next 
century.  Accordingly,  NCOA  seeks  subcommittee  support  of  it's  recommendation  that  a 
one-time  appropriation  of  $59  million  be  provided  to  sustain  the  retirement  homes  or 
alternatively,  an  appropriations  authorization  of  $  1 0  million  to  $  1 2  million  per  year  over  the 
next  five  yean. 

Additionally,  NCOA  asks  the  support  of  this  subcommittee  to  move  the  Appropriations 
Committee  responsibility  from  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Human  Services  to  this 
subcommittee.  Currently,  oversight  and  authorizations  for  the  operation  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Retirement  Homes  is  the  responsibility  of  the  House  National  Security  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee.  NCOA  believes  appropriations  for  the  home  trust  fund 
should  remain  within  the  realm  of  defense  as  well.  This  recommendation  is  also  supported 
by  the  AFRH  Board,  the  Coopers  St  Lybrand  study  and  Defense  Comptroller  Dr.  John 
Hamre. 
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CONCLUSION 

NCOA  sincerely  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  express  it's  views  on  the  many  personnel, 
compensation,  medical  care  and  quality-of-life  issues  highlighted  in  this  statement.  The 
Association  also  appreciates  the  hard  work  of  this  subcommittee  to  reduce  out-of-pocket 
expenses  of  military  personnel  and  their  families.  As  difficult  as  it  might  be,  it  is  important 
the  momentum  gained  last  year,  be  continued  during  FY  1 997.  NCOA  is  confident  the 
members  of  this  subcommittee  will  always  respond  to  the  needs  and  well-being  of  the  enlisted 
members  of  the  armed  forces. 

Thank  You. 
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Wednesday,  May  1,  1996. 
THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 

WITNESS 
KIMO  HOLLINGSWORTH,  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 

Introduction 

Mr.  Young.  I  would  now  invite  Kimo  Hollingsworth  to  come  to 
the  table. 

As  usual,  the  American  Legion  has  provided  a  very  comprehen- 
sive prepared  statement  which  will  be  placed  in  the  record.  We 
would  ask,  Mr.  Hollingsworth,  that  you  would  summarize  in  about 
5  minutes. 

Let  me  point  out  that  you  raise  in  your  statement  some  of  the 
concerns  about  the  low  level  of  modernization  we  have  expressed 
and  that  we  are  trying  to  deal  with,  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  have  ex- 
pressed, and  we  are  doing  the  best  we  can  to  make  sure  that  we 
don't  get  back  to  a  hollow  force. 

You  might  be  interested  to  know  that  of  all  the  hearings  we  have 
had  this  year,  most  of  our  witnesses  tell  us  that  our  readiness 
today  is  excellent.  But  we  are  all  concerned — including  the  war 
fighter  who  testified  that  today's  readiness  is  excellent — that  the 
mid-term  readiness  and  the  long-term  readiness  is  still  in  question 
and  is  going  to  be  determined  by  what  we  do  here  this  year  and 
next  year.  We  plan  to  address  those  problem  areas. 

I  would  like  to  recognize  you  at  this  point,  sir. 

Statement  of  Mr.  Hollingsworth 

Mr.  Hollingsworth.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  Legion  is  pleased  to  appear  before 
this  Committee  to  express  our  views  concerning  fiscal  year  1997  de- 
fense appropriations.  The  Legion  has  always  adhered  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  our  Nation's  armed  forces  must  be  well-manned  and 
equipped,  not  to  pursue  war,  but  to  preserve  the  hard-earned 
peace.  We  are  fully  aware  what  can  happen  when  diplomacy  and 
deterrence  fail. 

DOWNSIZING  OF  FORCES 

The  American  Legion  strongly  believes  that  the  recent  military 
downsizing  was  based  more  on  deficit  reduction  than  on  a  lack  of 
threat  to  the  Nation's  national  security.  We  are  convinced  that  the 
United  States  is  returning  to  the  days  of  the  hollow  forces.  Once 
Army  divisions,  Navy  aircraft  carrier  battle  groups,  Air  Force  fight- 
er wings  are  cut  from  the  force  structure,  they  cannot  be  rapidly 
reconstituted  without  the  costly  expenditures  of  time,  money,  and 
more  importantly,  human  life. 

The  Administration's  fiscal  year  1997  defense  budget  pales  in 
comparison  to  the  fiscal  year  1996  budget.  Military  leaders  have 
called  the  Administration's  military  procurement  budget  totally  in- 
adequate. The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  also  warned 
the  Administration  and  Congress  of  dire  consequences  if  the  long 
plunge  in  procurement  spending  is  not  increased  by  fiscal  year 
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1998  and  its  further  delay  to  the  year  2001,  as  proposed  by  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

QUALITY  OF  LIFE  ISSUES 

The  American  Legion  believes  that  Congress  should  now  look  be- 
yond the  drawdown  and  stabilize  military  careers  and  bolster  re- 
tention in  the  military  services. 

The  American  Legion  continues  to  support  equitable  pay  raises 
for  the  armed  forces,  improved  quarters  allowances,  renovation  and 
construction  of  family  quarters,  providing  for  adequate  health  care, 
as  well  as  maintaining  an  attractive  retirement  system.  We  also 
encourage  this  Committee  to  reappropriate  the  Transition  Assist- 
ance Program  as  well  as  work  with  other  Members  of  Congress  to 
possibly  improve  GI  Bill  benefits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Legion  strongly  believes  that  funding  for 
modernization  of  the  service  should  be  significantly  increased  be- 
ginning in  fiscal  years  1997  and  1988  rather  than  being  further  de- 
layed until  the  year  2001.  Besides  losing  our  technological  edge,  we 
stand  to  lose  our  service  members  on  the  battlefield  and  in  training 
accidents  with  aging  equipment. 

We  should  also  advise  that  there  be  no  further  reduction  in  force 
structures  and  that  trading  off  force  structures  and  end-strengths 
to  recoup  modernization  resources  should  be  halted. 

SUMMARY 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  current  two 
war  win-win  strategy  is  delusional.  The  United  States  has  cut  our 
forces  to  the  extent  that  we  are  incapable  of  waging  and  winning 
two  wars  simultaneously.  We  need  to  face  the  fact  that  at  best  we 
have  a  win-hold  strategy.  We  could  be  hard-pressed  to  do  even 
that. 

In  our  view,  there  are  three  possible  solutions.  One  is  to  continue 
the  current  win-win  strategy  and  spend  more  on  defense.  Another 
is  to  continue  closing  more  bases,  cutting  back  on  National  Guard 
and  reserves,  and  further  reducing  active  duty  strengths.  But  even 
these  measures  are  unlikely  to  yield  enough  savings  to  close  the 
gap  between  goals  and  resources. 

The  third  possibility  is  to  consider  a  new  strategy.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  Administration  and  the  Congress  are  unwilling  to  pro- 
vide adequate  funding  for  the  current  two  war  win-win  strategy, 
then  the  American  Legion  strongly  recommends  that  we  develop  a 
new  one. 

This  concludes  our  testimony. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

I  need  to  comment  and  would  ask  you  all  to  take  this  message 
back  to  your  organizations,  if  you  would. 

We  recognize  this  problem.  As  you  know,  last  year  we  appro- 
priated considerable  dollars — approximately  $7  billion  more  than 
the  President's  budget  request.  This  year,  Congressman  Spence, 
who  is  Chairman  of  the  House  Authorization  Committee,  and  I  to- 
gether issued  a  paper  that  we  called  "The  Need  to  Revitalize" 
which  addresses  the  issues  you  have  addressed  and  that  others 
have  already  and  will  address. 
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The  media — when  they  got  a  copy  of  this  paper — said  that 
Spence  and  Young  were  asking  for  an  increase  of  $13  billion  in  the 
national  defense  budget  for  fiscal  year  1997.  We  would  like  to  do 
that,  but  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  our  request  would  keep 
the  funding  level  at  the  same  level  as  fiscal  year  1996.  The  Presi- 
dent asked  for  a  reduction  of  $13  billion. 

So  if  you  can  help  us  get  the  word  out — as  much  as  we  would 
like  to  ask  for  an  increase,  basically  we  are  just  trying  to  hold  firm 
at  last  year's  level  of  funding.  The  $13  billion  is  not  an  increase 
over  last  year.  The  $13  billion  figure  comes  from  the  President  ask- 
ing for  $13  billion  less  than  last  year. 

I  think  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  very  compatible  with  your 
statement.  If  you  can  help  us  spread  that  word,  it  would  be  helpful. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Duggan  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman,  The  American  Legion  is  pleased  to  appear  before 
this  Subcommittee  to  express  its  concerns  about  FY  1997  defense 
appropriations.  The  American  Legion,  the  nation's  largest 
organization  of  wartime  veterans,  is  fully  aware  of  what  can 
happen  when  diplomacy  and  deterrence  fail.  We  strongly  urge  the 
President  and  the  Congress  to  uphold  their  constitutional 
responsibilities  to  provide  for  the  "common  defense"  of  the 
American  people  in  a  highly  uncertain  world. 

Although  the  Cold  War  has  been  won  and  the  threats  of  nuclear 
holocaust  and  blitzkrieg  by  the  Warsaw  Pact  are  gone,  instability 
in  central  and  eastern  Europe,  saber  rattling  by  Red  China  and 
North  Korea,  the  continued  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  and  the  increase  in  ethnic  and  nationalistic  wars 
are  prompting  more  United  States  contingency  operations  which  not 
only  devour  defense  budgets  but  severely  strain  military  morale 
and  readiness.  A  resurgent  nuclear  Russia  is  moving  toward  a 
more  aggressive  foreign  policy;  a  defiant  Iraq  and  Iran,  both  of 
which  are  within  close  proximity  to  vital  oil  reserves  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  continue  to  be  potential  threats  which  require 
monitoring.  Additionally,  the  United  States  faces  the  challenges 
posed  by  international  terrorism,  fundamentalist  religious 
movements  and  drug  cartels,  none  of  which  operate  within  the 
basic  rules  of  international  law. 

The  American  Legion  has  always  adhered  to  the  principle  that  our 
nation's  armed  forces  must  be  well-manned  and  equipped,  not  to 
pursue  war,  but  to  preserve  and  protect  the  hard-earned  peace. 
The  American  Legion  strongly  believes  that  the  recent  military 
downsizing  was  based  more  on  deficit  reduction  than  on  current 
and  foreseeable  threats  to  the  national  security  well-being  of 
the  American  people  and  America's  vital  interests.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  are  convinced  that  the  United  States  is  returning  to  the  days 
of  the  "hollow  forces."  Once  Army  divisions,  Navy  aircraft 
carrier  battle  groups,  and  Air  Force  fighter  wings  are  cut  from 
the  force  structure,  they  cannot  be  rapidly  reconstituted  without 
the  costly  expenditures  of  time,  money,  and  human  lives.  History 
has  demonstrated  that  it  is  better  to  err  on  the  side  of 
preserving  robust  forces  to  protect  America's  interests. 

During  the  past  ten  years,  defense  budgets,  military  manpower 
levels,  and  force  structures  have  been  slashed  by  over  one-third. 
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The  United  States  Army  was  cut  from  18  divisions  to  its  present- 
day  ten  divisions,  and  the  readiness  capabilities  of  the  military 
reached  new  lows,  while  the  operational  tempo  of  our  armed  forces 
dramatically  increased. 

The  Administration's  Fiscal  Year  1997  defense  budget  request  of 
$243  billion  pales  in  comparison  to  the  1996  budget  and  is  six 
percent  lower  after  adjustment  for  inflation.  The  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  have  called  the  Administration's  military  procurement 
budget  totally  inadequate  as  it  further  delays  procurement  and 
modernization  of  our  aging  ships,  aircraft,  helicopters  and 
mechanized  vehicles.  The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
also  warned  the  Administration  and  the  Congress  of  dire 
consequences  if  the  long  plunge  in  procurement  spending  is  not 
increased  to  about  $60  billion  by  FY  1998  and  is  further  delayed 
to  the  year  2  001  as  proposed  by  the  Administration. 

The  American  Legion  believes  that  the  Bottom-Up  Review  provides 
neither  the  forces,  lift  capabilities,  nor  budgets  to  fight  two 
nearly  simultaneous  major  regional  conflicts  and  win.  Future 
defense  budgets  should  be  protected  from  further  cuts. 

READINESS 

The  Administration  asserts  that  the  FY  1997  budget  protects 
readiness.  The  same  claim  was  made  regarding  the  FY  1994  and 
1995  defense  budgets  as  well.  However,  over-optimistic 
assumptions  about  actual  funding  requirements,  coupled  with 
multiple  unbudgeted  contingency  operations,  resulted  in  a  series 
of  readiness  problems:  Training  goals  have  not  been  met; 
military  readiness  ratings  have  plunged  to  their  lowest  levels  in 
twelve  years;  and  many  units  in  all  Services  have  had  to  stand- 
down  for  lack  of  funds.  If  the  FY  1995  Defense  Supplemental 
Appropriations  bill  had  not  been  immediately  passed  and  signed, 
our  armed  forces  would  have  come  to  a  virtual  standstill. 
Military  readiness  appears  to  be  a  systematic  long-term  problem 
which  will  require  increased  funding  over  the  years  rather  than 
being  subject  to  a  "quick  fix." 

REASSESS  BOTTOM-UP  REVIEW  CAPABILITIES 

In  response  to  the  unpredictability  of  the  world  situation,  The 
American  Legion  strongly  recommends  that  current  force  structures 
be  retained  at  FY  1996  levels;  that  the  FY  1997  Defense  budget 
and  future  budgets  be  significantly  increased;  and  that  the 
Bottom-Up-Review  be  more  thoroughly  analyzed  and  independently 
assessed.  In  theory,  the  two-war  strategy  reflects  the  concern 
that  if  America  were  to  be  drawn  into  a  war  with  one  regional 
aggressor,  another  could  be  tempted  to  attack  its  neighbor — 
especially  if  it  were  convinced  that  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  were  distracted,  lacked  the  will  to  fight  conflicts  on  two 
fronts,  or  did  not  possess  the  military  power  to  deal  with  more 
than  one  major  conflict  at  a  time.  Sizing  U.S.  forces  for  more 
than  one  major  conflict  would  provide  a  hedge  against  the 
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possibility  that  a  future  adversary  might  mount  a  larger  than 
expected  threat.  It  also  would  allow  for  a  credible  overseas 
presence  which  is  essential  in  dealing  with  potential  regional 
dangers  and  pursuing  new  opportunities  to  advance  stability  and 
peace.  The  American  Legion  believes  that  such  a  strategy, 
however,  requires  more  robust  force  structures  and  increased 
budgeting  than  recommended  in  the  Bottom-Up  Review. 

In  order  to  achieve  the  "win-win"  strategy,  The  American  Legion 
recommends  that  active  military  end  strengths  be  maintained  at 
the  minimal  level  of  1.6  million  for  FY  1996  and  the  foreseeable 
future;  and  active  military  force  structures  should  be  retained 
at  12  full  strength  Army  divisions,  12  Navy  aircraft  carriers,  15 
or  more  Air  Force  fighter  wings  and  3  Marine  Corps  Expeditionary 
Forces.  These  force  levels  can  serve  as  the  baseline  for 
reconstitution  and  surge  growth  in  the  event  of  future 
hostilities  or  simultaneous  operations  other  than  war. 

Our  defense  strategy  calls  for  an  Armed  Forces  strong  enough  to 
fight  two  major  regional  wars,  such  as  the  Persian  Gulf  War  and 
the  Korean  War,  "nearly  simultaneously."  But  in  order  to  maintain 
a  force  of  1.4  million  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen  and  marines  in  a 
high  state  of  readiness,  the  Pentagon  has  had  to  skimp,  in  its 
budget  plans,  on  weapons  development.  The  result  has  been  a 
smaller  military  which  has  been  assigned  more  contingency 
missions  while  spending  more  money  maintaining  older  weapons  and 
gradually  losing  its  technological  edge. 

The  Army  alone  has  cut  over  200,000  troops,  the  equivalent  of  two 
corps  or  eight  combat  divisions,  since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War. 
Its  end-strength  is  approaching  495,000,  a  number  lower  than  that 
of  the  "hollow  army"  with  which  we  began  the  Korean  War  in  1950. 
With  only  ten  divisions  remaining,  the  Army  may  have  to  cut 
another  20,000  troops,  or  another  division,  in  order  to  fund  its 
modernization. 

The  American  Legion  believes  that  the  current  two-war  "win-win" 
strategy  is  delusional  because  we  have  cut  our  forces  to  the 
extent  that  we  are  incapable  of  waging  and  winning  two  wars 
simultaneously,  especially  with  the  diversion  of  a  division  to 
Bosnia.  We  need  to  face  the  fact  squarely  that  at  best  we  have  a 
"win-hold"  strategy,  and  we  could  be  hard-pressed  to  do  even 
that. 

In  our  view,  there  are  three  possible  ways  out  of  this  quandary. 
One  is  to  keep  the  current  two-war  strategy  while  spending 
billions  more  on  defense,  which  in  this  day  of  budget  deficit 
reduction  is  highly  unlikely.  Another  is  to  continue  closing 
more  bases,  cutting  back  on  the  National  Guard  and  further 
reducing  active  duty  strength,  but  even  these  measures  are 
unlikely  to  yield  enough  savings  to  close  the  gap  between  goals 
and  resources. 
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The  third  possibility  is  to  consider  a  new  strategy. 
Unfortunately,  many  reviews  have  an  .unreal  quality  to  them. 
They  tend  to  call  for  Armed  Forces  that  are  smaller,  faster,  more 
technologically  advanced  and  somehow  cheaper.  They  conclude  that 
future  wars  will  be  won  with  satellites,  robots  and  laser  beams. 
In  reality  we  find  the  need  to  have  old-fashioned  aircraft 
carriers  showing  the  United  States  flag  off  Taiwan  and,  once 
again,  GI's  slogging  through  the  mud  in  Bosnia. 

The  American  Legion  has  long  advocated  a  realistic  approach  of 
the  Bottom-Up  Review  Strategy,  one  which  advocates  maintaining 
military  manpower,  force  structures,  readiness  and  continued 
modernization  of  the  Armed  Forces.  If  we  can  reasonably  expect 
to  fight  and  win  only  one  war,  then  we  should  be  prepared  and 
budgeted  to  do  just  that.  What  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  do  is 
to  become  the  world  peace  enforcer  by  dispatching  U.S.  forces  on 
unbudgeted  operations  every  time  the  United  Nations  passes  a 
resolution  to  do  so.  The  American  Legion  believes  American 
troops  should  be  committed  only  when  the  vital  national  security 
interests  of  our  country  are  at  stake  and  only  when  such 
deployments  are  supported  by  the  will  of  the  American  people. 

Peacekeeping  and  humanitarian  operations  further  detract  from  our 
declining  combat  power  and  military  readiness.  We  believe  that 
funding  for  peacekeeping  and  humanitarian  operations  should  be 
congressionally  approved  on  a  case-by-case  basis  and  appropriated 
by  the  Congress,  rather  than  funded  by  the  Services  from 
Operations  and  Maintenance  accounts.  We  are  pleased  to  see  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  budgeted  in  the  FY  1997  defense 
budget  for  continued  operations  in  Bosnia  and  Southwest  Asia. 

The  American  people,  we  believe,  expect  its  civilian  and  military 
leadership  to  develop  a  reasonable  and  common  sense  national 
military  strategy.  The  American  people  also  expect  that  when 
U.S.  forces  are  committed,  they  will  be  committed  only  when 
America's  vital  interests  are  threatened,  and  only  as  a  last 
resort  after  all  other  reasonable  alternatives  have  been  explored 
and  tried.  We  also  expect  that  once  the  decision  to  commit  U.S. 
forces  has  been  made,  our  forces — having  been  trained,  equipped 
and  organized  to  win — will  be  sent  into  combat  only  to  win. 
Regardless  of  the  military  strategy  used,  The  American  Legion 
fully  supports  the  six  points  of  the  "Weinberger  Policy"  when 
U.S.  forces  are  committed  abroad. 

PEACE  OPERATIONS 

The  Administration  has  expressed  its  preference  for  multilateral 
operations,  and  United  States  forces  have  responded  to  United 
Nations  resolutions  on  numerous  occasions  in  the  past  three 
years.  The  American  Legion  believes  that  the  United  States 
should  not  allow  its  stated  preference  for  multinational  action 
to  become  an  excuse  for  continued  U.S.  military  action  when 
clearly  our  national  interests  may  not  be  at  stake;  nor  should  we 
delay  American  unilateral  action  when  our  national  interests  are 
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at  stake.  Clearly,  the  continuance  of  military  peace  operations 
will  detract  from  military  readiness  and  our  declining  combat 
capabilities.  These  operations  may  also  inhibit  the  ability  of 
the  United  States  to  respond  to  real  emergencies  which  threaten 
our  vital  national  interests. 

The  American  Legion  believes  that  the  following  principles  should 
be  included  as  an  integral  part  of  United  States  national 
security  and  foreign  policy  decision-making  process  when 
considering  the  commitment  of  U.S.  military  forces:  Americans 
need  a  clear  definition  of  its  vital  national  interests  as  they 
relate  to  all  military  operations  to  include  peacekeeping  and 
humanitarian  operations;  Congress,  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  needs 
to  be  more  directly  involved  in  the  approval  and  funding  process 
of  such  operations  before  the  commitment  of  troops;  United 
States  forces  should  not  be  placed  under  foreign  or  United 
Nations  control  except  in  exceptional  circumstances  where 
Congress  grants  special  approval;  and  American  servicemen  or 
women  who  are  captured  during  peace  operations  should  be  granted 
full  POW  status  and  afforded  all  the  protections  of  the  Geneva 
Conventions. 

The  price  of  maintaining  a  strong  defense  is  expensive  in  terms 
of  tax  dollars  and  human  lives.  Our  national  security  framework 
provides  the  umbrella  that  allows  Americans  to  work  and  prosper 
without  fear.  A  strong  national  defense  does  not  inhibit  a 
strong  economy,  it  complements  it.  Congress  and  the  military 
establishment  must  spend  tax  dollars  prudently  and  effectively, 
not  lavishly.  The  Defense  Department  must  ensure  that  all 
aspects  of  its  procurement  and  manning  levels  are  responsible  and 
disciplined.  Undoubtedly,  to  achieve  a  stronger  national  defense 
as  The  American  Legion  has  proposed  will  reguire  tradeoffs. 

RESERVE  COMPONENTS 

The  advent  of  smaller  active  duty  forces  reinforces  the  need  to 
retain  combat-ready  National  Guard  and  Reserve  Forces  which  are 
completely  integrated  into  the  Total  Force.  Under  the  Bottom-Up 
Review,  the  Administration  has  proposed  that  there  be  15  enhanced 
Army  National  Guard  combat  brigades  that  are  to  be  trained, 
manned,  eguipped  and  ready  to  supplement  active  forces,  and 
deployable  within  90  days.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  National 
Guard  brigades  which  were  unprepared  to  deploy  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  War  even  with  a  six-month  lead-time.  The  readiness  of 
National  Guard  combat  units  to  deploy  to  a  second  major  regional 
conflict  will  also  cost  in  terms  of  human  lives  unless  we  are 
completely  willing  to  pay  the  price  for  their  readiness.  With 
only  ten  active  Army  divisions  in  our  inventory,  we  need  to 
retain  the  eight  National  Guard  divisions  as  an  acceptable 
insurance  policy. 

The  American  Legion  is  also  supportive  of  all  proposed  guality  of 
life  initiatives  which  serve  to  improve  living  and  working 
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conditions  of  members  of  the  reserve  components  and  their 
families,  to  include  unlimited  commissary  access. 

SELECTIVE  SERVICE 

Maintaining  smaller  active  duty  and  Reserve  component  forces  with 
increased  operational  missions  also  accentuates  the  need  to 
retain  the  Selective  Service  System  and  its  Registration  Program. 
This  cost-effective  and  highly  successful  system  ensures  that  we 
have  an  identified  manpower  tool  that  could  more  rapidly  augment 
our  military  manpower  needs  in  the  event  of  mobilization  or 
extended  warfare.  Registration  for  the  Selective  Service  also 
places  the  concept  of  service  to  the  nation  in  its  proper 
perspective  with  the  direct  involvement  of  all  Americans.  The 
national  defense  needs  of  our  country  is  the  business  of  all 
Americans,  and  $23  million  to  maintain  the  Selective  Service 
System  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  an  insurance  policy  that 
protects  all  Americans. 

QUALITY  OF  LIFE 

Just  as  military  manpower  levels,  force  structures  and  defense 
budgets  need  to  be  stabilized,  so  must  quality  of  life  features 
for  our  service  members  and  their  families.  This  includes 
enhancements  to  compensations  and  incentives  to  preclude 
seriously  degrading  the  All-Volunteer  Force.  The  implementation 
of  such  personnel  management  initiatives  to  drawdown  the  active 
force  to  include  voluntary  and  involuntary  separations, 
reductions-in-force  and  15  year  retirements  should  gradually  be 
phased  out  and  the  20  year  plus  military  career  should  be  re- 
institutionalized  as  the  norm.  This  would  stabilize  our  fighting 
capabilities,  experience  levels,  and  promised  careers.  Annual 
military  pay  raises  and  military  retirement  cost  of  living 
allowances  (COLAs)  should  more  closely  match  actual  inflationary 
levels. 

ACTIVE  FORCE  PERSONNEL  ISSDES 

The  American  Legion  is  concerned  that  a  number  of  influences  pose 

significant and  often  underestimated — retention  and  readiness 

risks  for  the  remainder  of  the  decade. 

First,  the  speed  and  depth  of  the  defense  drawdown  has 
significantly  undermined  one  of  the  major  historical  selling 
features  of  a  military  career — employment  security.  In  the 
history  of  the  all-volunteer  force,  qualified  young  enlisted 
members  and  officers  were  actively  recruited  for  full  terms  of 
service  or  full  military  careers,  but  the  situation  has  radically 
changed  within  the  past  five  years.  Now,  the  only  experience  of 
military  members  coming  to  career  decision  points  has  been  the 
repetitive  message  that  the  government  which  recruited  them  wants 
them  to  leave  in  large  numbers. 
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Along  with  this  discouraging  career  message  to  our  active 
military  forces,  the  government  has  cut  funding  for  their 
working,  recreation  and  living  facilities.  They  have  endured 
physical  risks  to  their  well-being  and  livelihood,  substandard 
living  conditions,  and  forfeiture  of  personal  freedoms  that  most 
American  civilians  would  find  unacceptable.  Worldwide 
deployments  have  increased  significantly,  and  a  smaller  and  less 
experienced  force  has  had  to  pick  up  the  slack — with  longer  work 
hours  and  increased  family  separations. 

And  throughout  the  drawdown  years,  military  members  have  been 
called  upon  to  set  the  example  for  the  Nation  by  accepting 
personal  financial  sacrifices.  Their  pay  raises  have  been  capped 
for  several  years,  and  their  health  care  system  has  been 
overhauled  to  cut  costs,  leaving  some  military  families  in  Europe 
with  little  access  to  proper  health  care.  We  congratulate  the 
Congress  for  their  guality  of  life  enhancements  contained  in  the 
FY  1996  National  Defense  Authorization  Act.  But  more  must  be 
done. 

Now  is  the  time  to  look  beyond  the  drawdown  to  the  force 
retention  needs  of  the  future.  Positive  congressional  action  is 
needed  now  to  begin  overcoming  past  years  of  negative  career 
messages. 

1.  Military  Pay  Raises.  Since  1982,  military  pay  raises  have 
lagged  a  cumulative  12 . 6  percent  behind  private  sector  pay 
growth,  as  measured  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  employment 
cost  index  (ECI) .  The  American  Legion  is  convinced  that  had 
force  requirements  remained  unchanged,  retention  problems  would 
have  become  more  apparent.  We  believe  that  the  military  is 
facing  the  likelihood  of  another  retention  "crash".  As  the 
drawdown  comes  to  a  close  in  the  context  of  a  recovering  economy 
and  smaller  first-term  enlistments,  there  is  a  great  risk  of 
being  surprised  by  the  magnitude  of  continued  losses  even  after 
separation  incentives  are  terminated. 

Legislation  has  yet  to  account  for  a  "catch-up"  raise  for  13 
years  of  pay  caps,  as  military  raises  have  been  one-half 
percentage  point  below  the  ECI,  and  no  legislation  offers  them  a 
long-term  pay  comparability  plan.  We  should  not  wait  for  a 
retention  crisis  to  develop  such  a  plan. 

The  American  Legion  believes  that  the  FY  1997  military  pay  raise 
should  be  no  less  than  3.0  percent  and  believes  that  full- 
comparability  pay  increases  are  highly  desirable  to  attract  and 
retain  a  quality  force. 

2 .  Quarters  Allowances/Quarters  Renovation  and  Construction. 
Housing  allowances  for  military  members  stationed  in  the  United 
States  consist  of  two  components:  The  Basic  Allowance  for 
Quarters  (BAQ)  and  the  Variable  Housing  Allowance  (VHA) .  Because 
it  is  adjusted  by  the  same  percentage  as  basic  pay  each  year,  the 
change  in  BAQ  bears  no  relationship  to  changes  in  housing  costs. 
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The  Congress  must  continue  to  remain  attentive  to  not  allowing 
BAQ  rates  to  drop  below  65  percent  of  national  median  housing 
costs. 

i 
The  American  Legion  urges  the  Congress  to  annually  fund  the 
renovation  of  older  military  family  quarters  and  to  fund  new 
quarters  construction  which  are  urgently  needed. 

3 .  Preserving  an  Attractive  Retirement  System.  Active  members 
undoubtedly  are  disappointed  by  the  constant  attacks  on  the 
military  retirement  system  which  only  exacerbates  both  the 
recruiting  and  retention  of  military  members.  Now  that  military 
retirement  COLA  equity  appears  to  have  been  finally  achieved,  it 
is  time  to  cease  assaults  on  the  military  retirement  system. 

4 .  Funding  the  Concurrent  Receipt  of  Military  Separation  Pays  and 
VA  Disability  Compensation.  In  creating  Voluntary  Separation 
Incentives  (VSI)  and  Special  Separation  Bonuses  (SSB) ,  Congress 
included  provisions  in  the  law  requiring  a  forfeiture  of  these 
payments  in  an  amount  equal  to  any  veterans  disability 
compensations  received  after  discharge.  This  is  a  carry-over  of 
the  unfair  law  which  has  historically  prohibited  the  concurrent 
receipt  of  both  pays.  VSI,  SSB  and  involuntary  separation,  or 
severance  pay,  are  entirely  different  in  scope  and  purpose  than 
military  retirement  pay.  They  were  designed  to  compensate 
service  members  for  lost  military  career  opportunities  and  to 
facilitate  readjustment  to  civilian  life.  They  are  totally 
unrelated  to  any  disability  a  service  member  may  have  incurred 
during  his  or  her  service.  Those  who  were  disabled  in  military 
service  will  face  special  challenges  in  readjustment  particularly 
during  this  drawdown  period.  The  American  Legion  urges  the 
Congress  not  to  add  to  these  challenges  by  requiring  disabled 
veterans  to  continue  to  fund  their  own  disability  compensation  by 
an  offset  from  their  separation  or  military  retirement  pay.  We 
also  believe  that  the  practice  of  recouping  separation  pays,  to 
include  the  amount  of  taxes  paid,  by  offsetting  VA  disability 
compensation  amounts  should  cease  as  the  continuation  of  this 
practice  serves  as  a  deterrent  for  discharging,  service- 
connected  military  members  to  even  apply  for  disability 
compensation. 

5.  Impact  Aid  for  Military  School  Children.  The  American  Legion 
supports  a  small  but  vital  military  morale-builder  which  is  the 
continued  Federal  funding  of  Impact  Aid  to  provide  for  the 
schooling  of  military  school  children.  Impact  Aid  helps  bridge 
the  funding  gap  that  local  school  districts  may  face  educating 
the  children  of  military  families. 

Impact  Aid  is  built  on  the  premise  of  a  shared  responsibility 
among  Federal,  State  and  local  governments.  Should  Federal 
funding  for  Impact  Aid  be  drastically  reduced  or  eliminated,  this 
would  become  a  huge  unfunded  mandate  and  would  shift  a  Federal 
responsibility  to  local  governments  who  depend  largely  on 
property  taxes  to  fund. 
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The  Federal  costs  of  investing  in  Impact  Aid  for  educating  our 
military  school  children  are  minuscule  compared  to  the  dividends 
realized  in  maintaining  military  morale,  readiness,  and  healthy 
relationships  between  military  and  civilian  communities.  The 
Federal  government  should  not  disavow  its  responsibility  for  the 
education  and  morale  of  military  families. 

If  this  nation  is  truly  committed  to  a  strong  defense,  then  it 
also  must  be  committed  to  meeting  every  obligation  that 
accompanies  it.  Commitments  and  promises  made  to  veterans  and 
military  retirees  must  be  kept  when  their  military  service  is 
over.  This  is  the  price  of  doing  business  in  the  defense 
market . 

The  level  of  our  defense  strength  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
quality  of  life  and  financial  well-being  of  service  members  and 
their  families.  A  strong  defense  depends  on  strong  people. 
Although  the  administration  appears  committed  to  maintaining  a 
strong  defense  and  readiness  posture,  the  actions  of  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  in  dealing  with  military  people 
issues  in  1993,  1994  and  1995  fell  far  short  of  considering 
people  to  be  the  most  important  part  of  the  defense  equation. 
For  instance,  both  present,  former  and  retired  service  members 
were  faced  with  threats  to  pay  increases  and  the  uncertainties  of 
voluntary  and  involuntary  separations,  commissary  closings  and 
increased  commissary  surcharges  for  military  retirees,  and  a 
reformed  military  health  care  program  which  held  the  promise  of 
making  retirees  and  their  dependents  pay  more  for  their  health 
care  needs.  In  order  to  provide  for  a  better  future  for  our 
military  and  their  families,  we  must  resolve  not  to  fall  back  to 
these  past  measures. 

TRANSITION  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Chairman,  The  American  Legion  is  concerned  that  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Act  for  1996  directed  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  report  on  plans  to  phase  out  the  Transition  Assistance 
Program  and  notify  Congress  as  to  residual  funding  requirements, 
if  any.  We  take  exception  to  this  directive.  Separation  from 
the  armed  forces  does  not  take  place  in  a  vacuum.  The  people  who 
leave  will  go  back  to  their  communities  and  report  on  what  life 
in  the  service  is  all  about.  If  the  young  men  and  women  are  left 
without  these  important  transition  services  bereft  of  employment, 
they  will  go  home  and  report  it  to  friends,  siblings  and  others. 
It  won't  be  long  before  recruiting  will  become  more  difficult. 

In  addition,  after  four  years  of  long  hours  of  training,  of 
service  away  from  family  and  friends,  sometimes  in  posts  of 
danger,  our  nation  surely  owes  those  who  serve  some  type  of 
transition  to  ease  their  way  into  civilian  life.  For  one  thing, 
it  is  cost  effective.  The  young  men  and  women  who  receive 
transition  services  find  employment  anywhere  from  three  to  seven 
weeks  earlier  than  those  who  don't.   That  is  three  to  seven  weeks 
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of  unemployment  that  does  not  have  to  be  reimbursed  by  the 
Department  of  Defense.  The  cost  savings  amounts  to  several 
hundred  million  dollars,  much  more  than  the  cost  of  services 
provided.  There  is  no  fiscal  or  moral,,  justification  for  phasing 
out  the  transition  services  provided  to  separating  members  of  the 
armed  forces. 

MILITARY  RETIREE  ISSUES 

The  American  Legion  believes  strongly  that  guality  of  life  issues 
for  retired  military  members  and  families  also  are  important  to 
sustaining  military  readiness  over  the  long  term.  If  the 
government  allows  retired  members'  quality  of  life  to  erode  over 
time,  or  if  the  retirement  promises  that  induced  them  to  serve 
arduous  military  careers  are  not  kept,  this  will  undoubtedly 
inhibit  retention  in  the  current  active  duty  force. 

Accordingly ,.  The  American  Legion  believes  Congress  and  the 
Administration  must  place  high  priority  on  ensuring  that  these 
long-standing  commitments  are  honored. 

1.  Military  Retired  Pay  COLAs.  Service  members,  current  and 
future,  need  the  leadership  of  this  Subcommittee  to  ensure  the 
Congress  remains  sensitive  to  long-standing  contracts  made  with 
generations  of  career  military  personnel.  A  major  difficulty  is 
the  tendency  of  some  to  portray  all  so-called  "entitlement" 
programs,  including  military  retirement,  as  a  gratuitous  gift 
from  the  taxpayer.  In  truth,  military  retired  pay  is  earned, 
deferred  compensation  for  accepting  the  unique  demands  and 
sacrifices  of  decades  of  military  service  for  careerists  who 
often  fought  in  two  or  three  wars.  Because  most  Americans  are 
unwilling  to  endure  those  arduous  conditions,  the  retirement 
system  is  the  Services'  single  most  important  career  incentive. 

The  American  Legion  urgently  recommends  that  the  Subcommittee 
oppose  any  changes  to  the  military  retirement  system,  whether 
prospective  or  retroactive,  that  would  undermine  readiness  or 
violate  contracts  made  with  military  retirees. 

2 .  Social  Security  Offsets  to  the  Survivors'  Benefits  Plan  (SBP) . 

The  American  Legion  supports  amending  Public  Law  99-145  to 
eliminate  the  provision  that  calls  for  the  automatic  offset  at 
age  62  of  the  military  SBP  with  Social  Security  benefits. 
Military  retirees  pay  into  both  SBP  and  Social  Security,  and 
their  survivors  pay  income  taxes  on  both.  The  American  Legion 
believes  that  military  survivors  should  be  entitled  to  receipt  of 
full  Social  Security  benefits  which  they  have  earned  in  their  own 
right.  It  is  also  strongly  recommended  that  any  SBP  premium 
increases  be  assessed  on  the  effective  date,  or  subsequent  to, 
increases  in  cost  of  living  adjustments  and  certainly  not  before 
the  increase  in  SBP  as  has  been  done  in  the  past  two  years. 

3.  VA  Compensation  Offset  to  Military  Retired  Pay.  A  continuing 
issue   of   high   concern   to   The   American   Legion   is   the   VA 
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compensation  offset  to  military  retiree  pay.  The  purposes  of 
these  two  compensation  elements  are  fundamentally  different. 
Longevity  retirement  pay  is  designed  primarily  as  a  force 
management  tool  that  will  attract  large  numbers  of  high-quality 
members  to  serve  for  at  least  20  years  despite  extraordinary  and 
arduous  conditions  of  service,  including  a  forced  mid-life  career 
change.  Veterans  disability  compensation  is  paid  to  veterans  who 
are  disabled  by  injury  or  disease  incurred  or  aggravated  during 
active  military  service  in  the  line  of  duty.  Monetary  benefits 
are  related  to  the  residual  effects  of  the  injury  or  disease  or 
for  the  physical  or  mental  pain  and  suffering  and  subsequently 
reduced  employment  and  earnings  potential.  Opinions  may  differ 
over  the  extent  to  which  concurrent  receipt  should  be  implemented 
to  the  offset  formula  used.  But  action  should  be  taken  to 
provide  more  eguitable  compensation  for  those  who  served  more 
than  20  years  in  uniform  and  incurred  substantial  service- 
connected  disabilities  that  severely  inhibit  their  post-serving 
earning  opportunities. 

4 .  Retention  of  Military  Commissaries.  The  value  of  military 
commissaries  in  the  quality  of  life  equation  for  junior  enlisted 
families  and  military  retirees  and  others  is  indisputable. 
Military  commissary  usage  ranks  second  only  to  medical  health 
care  in  the  non-pay  compensation  package  according  to  surveys 
conducted  among  active  duty  and  retired  beneficiaries,  as 
commissaries  save  patrons  on  the  order  of  nearly  3  0  percent  in 
food  costs.  Subsidized  congressional  appropriations  permit 
commissaries  to  sell  items  virtually  at  cost,  and  the  removal  of 
any  portion  of  this  funding  could  drastically  raise  food  costs 
which  could  cause  some  commissaries  to  close.  Contrary  to 
popular  belief,  military  commissaries  are  not  competitive  with 
civilian  grocery  chain  stores  as  commissary  sales  represent  only 
1.7  percent  of  total  U.S.  grocery  sales. 

Efforts  to  reduce  or  dismantle  the  integrity  of  the  military 
commissary  system  would  be  seen  as  a  serious  breach  of  faith  with 
a  benefit  system  that  serves  as  a  mainstay  for  the  active  and 
Reserve  components,  military  retirees,  military  personnel 
involuntarily  discharged  or  released  from  active  duty,  100 
percent  service-connected  disabled  veterans,  and  others.  The 
American  Legion  urges  the  Congress  to  preserve  full  Federal 
funding  of  the  military  commissary  system  and  to  retain  this 
vital  non-pay  compensation  benefit  which  is  essential  to  the 
morale  and  readiness  of  the  dedicated  men  and  women  who  have 
served,  and  continue  to  serve,  the  national  security  interests  of 
the  United  States.  The  American  Legion  also  rejects  any  efforts 
to  privatize  military  commissaries.  Privatization  of  military 
commissaries  is  a  bad  idea. 

5.  Uniformed  Services  Former  Spouses  Protection  Act.  The  American 
Legion  urges  your  support  for  amending  language  to  P.L.  97-252, 
the  Uniformed  Services  Former  Spouses  Protection  Act.  This  law, 
in  its  present  form,  continues  to  penalize  active  duty  armed 
forces  members  as  well  as  military  retirees. 
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As  well-intentioned  as  it  was  meant  to  be,  P.L.  97-252  has 
created  an  even  larger  class  of  victims  than  the  former  spouses 
it  was  designed  to  assist,  namely  the  remarried  active  duty 
service  member  or  military  retiree  and  his  or  her  new  family. 
The  American  Legion  has  always  believed  that  this  law  should  be 
rescinded  in  its  entirety  but,  as  an  absolute  minimum,  the 
provision  for  a  lifetime  annuity  to  former  spouses  should  be 
terminated  upon  their  remarriage.  This  is  consistent  with  most 
divorce  decrees.  Based  on  this  current  provision,  monthly 
provisions  for  life  are  being  granted  to  former  spouses 
regardless  of  marital  status,  need,  or  child  custodial 
arrangements . 

The  time  has  come  to  cease  lifetime  annuities  to  former  military 
spouses  when  they  remarry.  Judicial  determinations  of 
appropriate  support  should  be  determined  on  a  case-by-case  basis 
and  not  be  viewed  as  an  "entitlement"  by  former  spouses  as  exists 
under  current  law. 

MILITARY  HEALTH  CARE  FOR  RETIREES 

Today,  there  are  approximately  8.5  million  beneficiaries  in  the 
military  health  care  program.  Military  retirees  and  their 
dependents  make  up  more  than  50  percent  of  that  number,  and  over 
500,000  retirees  have  lost  or  will  lose  their  access  to  military 
health  care  as  a  result  of  the  closure  of  military  treatment 
facilities.  Access  to  affordable  health  care,  regardless  of  age 
or  health  care  status,  represents  the  number  one  concern  among 
military  retirees.  The  Sense  of  the  Congress  resolution  in  the 
FY  1993  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  reaffirms  the  basis  of 
health  care  promised  in  law  and  tradition  dating  back  more  than 
100  years.  Until  recently,  military  retirees  were  led  to  believe 
that  they  were  entitled  to  free  lifetime  health  care  as  a  major 
promise  made  in  exchange  for  meager  pay  received  and  after  having 
served  20  or  more  years  in  the  most  demanding  and  dangerous  of 
professions.  They  are  seeing  this  promise,  and  others,  being 
broken  which  is  not  only  a  demoralizing  factor,  but  one  which  can 
and  will  impact  on  recruiting  and  retaining  a  quality  force. 

Military  retirees  are  the  only  group  of  Federal  "employees"  who 
lose  their  health  care  benefits  when  they  become  65  and  are  no 
longer  eligible  for  CHAMPUS  but  become  Medicare-eligible. 
Medicare  covers  much  less  than  CHAMPUS,  and  like  CHAMPUS,  must  be 
supplemented  by  expensive  health  care  supplement  insurance  which 
many  military  retirees  cannot  afford.  The  American  Legion  has 
always  supported  full-funding  of  the  CHAMPUS  program,  and  has 
believed  that  Medicare-eligible  military  retirees  and  their 
dependents  should  continue  to  have  access  to  military  treatment 
facilities;  and  that  all  military  retirees  and  their  dependents 
should  continue  to  receive  free  prescriptions  from  military 
medical  centers. 
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Unquestionably,  a  reformed  military  health  care  system  that 
serves  to  improve  access,  quality  of  care,  and  comprehensive  care 
is  required.  The  American  Legion  has  a  number  of  concerns, 
however,  with  the  DoD  TRICARE  Health  Care  System  as  it  affects 
military  retirees,  namely,  that  military  retirees  and  their 
dependents  are  required  to  pay  annual  "registration  fees"  whether 
they  use  their  plan  or  not;  and  questions  remain  concerning  out- 
of-pocket  expenses  and  the  viability  of  medicare  reimbursement 
for  treatment  in  DoD  facilities.  Many  military  retirees  do  not 
reside  near  TRICARE  providers.  The  American  Legion  believes  that, 
as  a  minimum,  the  following  guidelines  should  be  incorporated  or 
retained  as  part  of  the  TRICARE  package  or  any  reform  of  military 
health  care  for  military  retirees,  their  dependents  and  military 
survivors: 

*  Timely  access  to  uniform,  comprehensive  and  equitable  health 
care  benefits  covering  the  full  array  of  services  ranging  from 
preventive  health  care  and  dental  treatment  plans  to  prescription 
services  for  all  military  retirees,  their  dependents,  and 
military  survivors  regardless  of  age  and  health  care  status. 

*  Preservation  of  the  space-available  system  in  military 
treatment  facilities  for  CHAMPUS/ TRICARE  and  Medicare  eligible 
military  retirees  and  their  dependents. 

*  TRICARE  coverage  should  continue  for  the  lifetime  of  military 
retirees  and  not  end  at  age  65.  Additionally,  military  retirees 
who  become  100  percent  disabled  before  65  should  continue  with 
CHAMPUS /TRICARE  coverage  for  their  lifetimes  with  Medicare  as 
second  payer;  as  an  absolute  minimum,  the  requirement  for  100 
percent  disabled  military  retirees  to  pay  Part  B  Medicare 
premiums  should  be  discontinued. 

*  DoD  health  care  treatment  facilities  should  be  reimbursed  by 
the  Health  Care  Financing  Administration  for  care  provided  to 
Medicare  eligible  military  beneficiaries  (Medicare  Subvention) . 
Medicare  subvention  should  be  implemented  nationwide,  and 
Medicare  eligible  retirees  should  be  allowed  to  participate  in 
TRICARE  Prime  without  paying  enrollment  fees. 

*  Medicare  subvention  will  save  money  for  both  the  government  and 
taxpayers.  Equally  important,  it  will  preserve  military  medical 
readiness  and  keep  faith  with  military  beneficiaries  who  relied 
on  repeated  government  promises  of  lifetime  health  care  in  return 
for  their  decades  of  career  military  service. 

*  Adequate  military  medical  personnel,  to  include  graduates  of 
the  Uniformed  Services  University  of  Health  Science,  should  be 
retained  on  active  duty  to  provide  health  care  for  active  duty 
and  their  dependents,  and  retired  military  personnel  and  their 
dependents. 
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*  Authorize  military  retirees  and  their  dependents  the 
opportunity  to  voluntarily  enroll  in  the  Federal  Employee  Health 
Benefits  Program,  regardless  of  age  or  health  care  status. 

*  Cost-sharing  in  TRICARE  plans  should  be  reasonable  and 
statutorily  fixed  by  law. 

*  The  American  Legion  opposes  the  imposition  of  enrollment  fees 
in  the  Uniformed  Services  Family  Health  Plan  which  is  the  only 
DoD  health  care  program  which  has  not  disenfranchised  Medicare 
eligible  retirees. 

*  Pharmacy  networks  and  mail-order  pharmacy  programs  should  be 
extended  beyond  the  40-mile  radius  of  closing  military  bases  and 
they  should  operate  on  a  flat-rate  basis  rather  that  one  based  on 
percentage  of  costs. 

*  The  imposition  of  penalty  assessments  should  be  waived  for 
those  military  retirees  who  elected  not  to  enroll  in  Part  B  of 
Medicare  as  they  believed  they  would  receive  continuing  military 
health  care  from  DoD  facilities  which  were  subseguently 
identified  for  closure. 

*  The  use  of  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  medical  centers  by 
non-service-connected  military  retirees  and  their  dependents  who 
are  CHAMPUS /TRICARE  or  Medicare  eligible  should  be  authorized.  As 
TRICARE  and  Medicare  providers,  VA  medical  centers  should  be 
authorized  to  bill  the  Departments  of  Defense  and  Health  and 
Human  Services  for  medical  care  provided  to  these  veterans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  nation  has  an  obligation  to  do  better.  It  has 
the  obligation  not  only  to  those  who  are  now  serving,  but  to 
those  who  have  already  served,  and  to  the  current  and  future 
generations  of  Americans  who  reguire  a  strong  national  defense  to 
protect  them  from  the  continuing  threats  of  a  dangerous  world. 
This  is  not  just  a  matter  of  reneging  on  promises;  it  is  a  matter 
of  acting  in  the  national  interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  first  graduation  of  the  Uniformed 
Services  University  of  Health  Sciences  (USUHS)  in  1980,  over 
2,000  physicians  continue  to  pursue  careers  as  physicians  in  the 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  and  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  The 
USUHS  educational  process  emphasizes  primary  care  medicine  and 
also  provides  special  training  in  military  medicine  and  combat 
stress,  courses  not  found  in  civilian  medical  school  curricula. 
USUHS  graduates  have  also  proven  themselves  willing  to  accept 
operational  overseas  assignments  often  viewed  as  less  than 
desirable  by  civilian  medical  school  graduates. 

Both  the  Fiscal  1996  National  Defense  Appropriations  Act  and  the 
National  Defense  Authorization  Act  prohibit  the  closure  of  USUHS. 
The  Defense  Authorization  Act  also  provided  a  five  year 
prohibition  on  reducing  the  staffing  levels  of  USUHS  below  the 
levels  established  as  of  October  1,  1993.   The  American  Legion 
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urges  the  Congress  to  resist  any  efforts  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  or  the  Department  of  Defense  to  circumvent 
the  law  to  downscale  or  close  the  USUHS.  The  American  Legion  is 
convinced  that  the  USUHS  is  an  economical  source  of  career 
medical  leaders  who  serve  our  nation  during  peace,  mobilization 
and  war  and  provide  military  health  care  consistency  and 
stability  when  compared  to  other  sources  of  military  physicians. 
The  American  Legion  urges  the  Congress  to  retain  and  fully  fund 
the  Uniformed  Services  University  of  Health  Sciences  as  a 
continued  source  of  career  military  physicians  for  the  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force  and  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 

MODERNIZATION  AND  PROCUREMENT 

Under  the  Administration's  plan,  defense  procurement  funding, 
which  has  declined  steadily  in  real  terms  since  Fiscal  1985, 
would  bottom  out  in  Fiscal  1997.  The  administration,  however, 
projects  steady  increases  thereafter  through  2001,  when  the 
inflation-adjusted  value  of  the  procurement  budget  would  be  47 
percent  higher  than  the  Fiscal  1996  reguest. 

Only  a  few  major  systems  currently  in  production  would  be  funded 
in  the  Fiscal  Year  1996  defense  budget.  The  funding  level  for 
weapons  procurement  is  the  lowest  of  any  administration  since 
1950  and  is  some  71  percent  less  than  that  of  1985.  The  Army  once 
again  will  not  buy  any  new  tanks  or  fighting  vehicles  this  year. 
Among  the  reductions  is  a  provision  to  continue  the  Comanche 
helicopter  program  as  a  prototype  demonstration  with  no 
commitment  to  immediate  production.  Other  major  development 
programs  which  The  American  Legion  supports  include  the  Air  Force 
F-22  fighter  and  the  New  Attack  Nuclear  Submarine  for  the  Navy. 
Other  items  in  the  research  budget  include  the  MV-22  Osprey,  the 
hybrid  airplane-helicopter,  which  the  Marine  Corps  is  developing 
as  a  troop  carrier. 

If  left  unaddressed,  these  omissions  in  the  Defense  Department's 
modernization  budget  will  have  major  implications: 

*  They  will  result  in  the  continued  deterioration  of  our  defense 
industrial  base. 

*  The  future  technological  superiority  of  American  forces  will  be 
at  risk  thereby  increasing  the  danger  to  our  service  men  and 
women  should  they  be  called  into  combat,  and 

*  The  failure  to  replace  and  upgrade  equipment  in  a  timely  manner 
will  create  a  massive  modernization  shortfall  in  each  of  the 
military  services  and,  ultimately,  lead  to  even  more  serious 
readiness  problems  in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  Chairman,  America's  winning  technology  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
War,  like  its  victorious  All-Volunteer  Force,  did  not  develop 
overnight  but  had  its  genesis  in  the  decade  of  the  1980 's.  The 
modernization  of  the  armed  forces  must  be  a  continuing  process 
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and  should  not  be  delayed  nor  curtailed.  Once  a  conflict 
develops,  it  is  too  late  to  decide  whether  America's  defense 
industry  has  the  capability  to  4  mass  produce  advanced 
technologies.  The  American  fighting  man,  put  in  harm's  way,  must 
be  equipped  and  armed  with  state-of-the-art  technology.  A 
vibrant  defense  industrial  base  will  ensure  that  military 
production  can  surge  when  reguired. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  all  the  Service  Chiefs,  The  American  Legion  strongly 
believes  that  funding  for  modernization  of  the  Services  should  be 
significantly  increased  to  about  $60  billion  by  FY  1998,  and  not 
further  delayed  until  FY  2001.  We  fully  support  the  research, 
development  and  acquisition  programs  of  the  Services, 
particularly  that  of  the  Army.  The  Army  should  not  have  to 
reduce  its  end-strength  below  495,000  in  order  to  afford  its 
modernization.  It  is  important  to  caution  that  trading  off  force 
structure  reductions  to  recoup  modernization  resources  will  not 
work.  An  adequate  and  continuing  level  of  funding  is  necessary 
so  that  the  Army  can  meet  its  force  modernization  and  force 
structure  needs.  The  United  States  has  the  largest  Navy  in  the 
world,  but  our  Army  is  only  the  eighth  largest  in  the  world. 

The  American  Legion  believes  that  the  United  States  Army  reguires 
at  least  $14  billion,  rather  than  the  requested  $10  or  11 
billion,  to  complete  improvements  to  existing  systems  and  to 
field  new  systems  such  as  the  Comanche.  We  support  upgrades  of 
the  Abrams  tank  and  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle,  procurement  of  the 
Comanche  prior  to  FY  2006,  the  configuration  of  Apache 
helicopters  to  the  Longbow  system,  production  of  the  Javelin  and 
Crusader  systems  and  Army  digitization. 

The  American  Legion  is  supportive  of  production  of  the  Navy's 
third  Seawolf  submarine,  development  of  the  New  Attack  Submarine, 
more  DDG-51  Arleigh  Burke  destroyers,  funding  and  production  of 
an  Amphibious  Assault  Ship  (LHD) ,  additional  LPH-17's;  and 
accelerated  production  of  roll-on,  roll-off  (RO/RO)  ships.  We 
urge  the  production  of  more  F/A-18  E/F  aircraft  for  the  Navy  and 
Air  Force,  F-14  upgrades,  funding  for  the  Joint  Strike  Fighter, 
and  the  continued  development  of  the  MV-2  2  Osprey. 

The  Air  Force  reguires  more  F-15Es  and  F-16C/DS  as  well  as  the 
acquisition  program  for  the  F-22,  continued  production  of  120 
C-17s,  and  research  and  development  of  the  Joint  Strike  Fighter 
for  production  by  2005.   The  American  Legion  also  supports  the 
acquisition  of  the  Joint-Air-Surface  Standoff  Missile  (JASSM) . 

The  American  Legion  further  urges  the  Congress  to  expedite  the 
procurement  of  improved  and  sensitive  equipment  for  the 
detection,  identification,  and  characterization  against  chemical 
and  biological  agents.  Current  alarms  are  not  sensitive  enough 
to  detect  sub-acute  levels  of  chemical  warfare  agents.  Improved 
biological  detection  equipment  also  needs  to  be  expedited. 
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Because  of  the  greater  reliance  on  the  Guard  and  Reserves,  the 
Reserve  components  continue  to  require  a  greater  degree  of 
modernization  to  improve  their  combat  readiness  postures  and 
enhance  their  interoperability  with  active  forces.  We  support, 
therefore,  the  upgrading  of  air  defense  systems  of  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserves;  upgrading  all  Air  National  Guard  F-15  and  F- 
16  aircraft  to  equivalent  United  States  Air  Force  standards; 
upgrading  KC-13  5  aircraft  with  warning  and  countermeasures 
equipment  to  increase  wartime  survivability;  converting  all  KC- 
135  air  wings  from  the  KC-135E  to  the  KC-135R  to  be  fully 
compatible  and  capable  with  the  aircraft  they  are  to  service;  and 
acceleration  of  essential  National  Guard  and  Reserve  military 
construction  programs.  These  items  represent  only  a  few  of  the 
required  modernization  programs  for  the  Guard  and  Reserves. 

The  American  Legion  also  urges  the  Congress  to  preserve  America's 
defense  industrial  base  by  continuing  to  fund  research, 
development  and  acquisition  budgets  so  as  to  retain  our 
technological  edge  in  the  21st  Century  and  assure  our  military 
production  can  surge  whenever  U.S.  military  power  is  committed. 
Some  of  these  capabilities  such  as  tank  production  and 
shipbuilding  need  to  be  retained  in  this  budget,  and  far  more 
needs  to  be  done.  Key  industrial  capabilities  which  preserve 
more  of  our  defense  industrial  base  need  to  be  identified  and 
retained. 

The  American  Legion  opposes  further  termination  or  curtailing  of 
essential  service  modernization  programs,  diminution  of  defense 
industrial  capabilities,  and  rejects  the  transfers  of  critical 
defense  technologies  abroad. 

The  American  Legion  firmly  believes  that  with  the  continuing 
threat  of  nuclear  proliferation,  America  should  retain  its  edge 
in  nuclear  capabilities  as  represented  by  the  TRIAD  system,  and 
that  our  highest  priority  should  be  the  national  missile  defense 
of  the  United  States.  Although  the  development  and  deployment  of 
advanced  theater  missile  defenses  to  protect  U.S.  forward- 
deployed  forces  is  imperative,  any  dismantling  of  acquisition 
programs  to  defend  the  American  people  is  imprudent.  We  believe 
that  the  United  States  should  focus  on  developing  and  deploying 
by  2003  an  anti-ballistic  missile  detection  and  interception 
system  that  is  capable  of  providing  a  highly  effective  defense  of 
the  United  States  against  limited  attacks  of  ballistic  missiles. 
The  Brilliant  Eyes  and  Brilliant  Pebbles  technology  for  national 
defense  should  continue  as  acquisition  programs,  not  only  as  part 
of  the  Theater  High  Altitude  Air  Defense  (THAAD)  system,  but  as 
an  inherent  and  essential  part  of  the  anti-ballistic  missile 
defense  of  the  United  States.  The  American  Legion  supports 
expedited  development  of  the  Army  PAC-3  system,  the  Navy's  Area 
Defense  System,  the  Army's  THAAD  and  the  Navy's  Aegis  Theater 
Wide  Program. 

Finally,  as  we  face  continuing  action  for  the  foreseeable  future 
on  base  closures  and  declining  defense  budgets,  we  urge  your 
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continued  support  for  defense  conversion  programs  which  we 
believe  should  be  funded  from  non-defense  and  defense 
appropriations.  The  use  of  closing  Installations  for  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  units  for  readiness  purposes  and  homeless 
veterans  programs;  and  for  continued  DoD  support  of  civilian 
marksmanship  programs  to  inform  and  train  American  youth. 

In  conclusion,  the  true  measure  of  whether  a  defense  policy 
adeguately  protects  our  national  security  interests  is  not 
necessarily  how  much  is  spent  on  defense,  but  rather  whether  the 
armed  forces  will  have  the  means  to  fight  and  win  when  conflict 
arises.  Our  national  security  well-being  cannot  be  separated 
from  our  overall  national  well-being.  The  American  people  cannot 
view  themselves  from  a  position  of  relative  weakness  in  the 
world.  To  lead  at  home,  we  must  lead  in  the  world  arena.  If  we 
shun  this  role,  our  own  future  will  be  shaped  by  others. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  The  American  Legion  statement. 
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Wednesday,  May  1,  1996. 
AIR  FORCE  SERGEANTS  ASSOCIATION 

WITNESS 

chief  master  sergeant  james  e.  lokovic,  usaf  (ret),  direc- 
tor, military  and  government  relations,  air  force  ser- 
geants association 

Introduction 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  would  like  now  to  invite  Chief  Master  Sergeant 
James  E.  Lokovic  from  the  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association  to  come 
to  the  table. 

We  are  somewhat  concerned  about  the  statistics  you  cite  in  your 
prepared  testimony  and  would  like  to  hear  more  about  them.  They 
tend  to  be  somewhat  alarming.  We  need  to  see  what  we  can  do  to 
prevent  those  problems  from  developing. 

Also,  your  comment  about  the  $24.6  million  in  food  stamps  that 
were  cashed  at  military  commissaries  is  disturbing.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  no  American  soldier,  male  or  female,  married  or  sin- 
gle, should  have  to  use  food  stamps  to  exist.  We  are  very  much  con- 
cerned about  that. 

You  also  discussed  the  number  of  Air  Force  families  waiting  for 
on-base  housing.  We  don't  have  direct  jurisdiction  in  this  sub- 
committee on  new  construction,  but  we  do  have  the  renovation  and 
upgrading  responsibility  of  existing  barracks.  Last  year,  we  started 
out  on  a  fairly  aggressive  program  to  do  that.  I  know  that  my 
friend,  Barbara  Vucanovich,  who  Chairs  the  Military  Construction 
Subcommittee,  is  very  much  aware  of  the  problems  and  we  work 
together  to  do  the  best  we  can  to  catch  up.  This  backlog  has  been 
growing  for  a  long  time.  We  are  playing  catch-up  and  we  are  trying 
to  do  it  as  efficiently  as  we  can. 

Chief  Master  Sergeant  Lokovic,  welcome.  We  are  very  happy  to 
have  you  here  today. 

Statement  of  Chief  Master  Sergeant  Lokovic 

Chief  Master  Sergeant  Lokovic  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

We,  too,  want  to  thank  you  for  the  good  work  you  have  done  for 
us  over  the  past  several  years.  We  feel  that  great  gains  were  made 
during  the  past  year  and  hope  to  work  with  you  again  this  year 
and  perhaps  for  the  men  of  our  armed  forces  we  can  continue  this. 

Rather  than  repeat  the  written  testimony — and  you  have  covered 
a  lot  of  the  material  that  I  wanted  to,  so  I  am  not  going  to  since 
we  are  short  of  time — I  want  to  simply  point  out  that  those  kinds 
of  things  we  are  all  working  for — pay  raises,  allowance  increases, 
and  so  forth: — are  not  to  increase  benefits  past  a  level  where  they 
ought  to  be,  they  are  simply  to  keep  pace  with  inflation.  I  think 
things  need  to  be  viewed  in  that  context. 

reserve  forces 

On  behalf  of  our  Reserve  components,  too  often  we  have  heard 
them  referred  to  as  "weekend  warriors".  That  is  certainly  a  mis- 
nomer. I  hope  as  determinations  are  made  as  far  as  funding  that 
will  affect  members  of  our  Reserve  forces,  that  we  will  keep  in 
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mind  that  these  men  and  women  face  the  unlimited  liability  clause 
24  hours  a  day,  365  days  a  year  prepared  to  leave  their  families 
to  protect  our  Nation. 

PERSONNEL  ISSUES 

We  speak  for  the  need  for  increased  funding  for  child  care  cen- 
ters and  enhanced  family  support  activities.  We  have  to  recognize 
the  changing  demographics  of  our  military  families  and  our  mili- 
tary in  general.  Due  to  the  low  pay  of  enlisted  families  in  par- 
ticular, they  inevitably  find  both  parents  working.  Therefore,  af- 
fordable on-base  child  care  facilities  and  support  for  their  staffs  is 
absolutely  required. 

Educational  programs  such  as  tuition  assistance  are  good  reten- 
tion and  recruiting  tools,  but  they  are  also  a  wise  investment  in 
that  they  create  a  more  intelligent  force  and  they  return  to  the  citi- 
zenry a  more  educated  people.  It  is  a  win-win  situation. 

COMMISSARIES 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  ask  for  your  protection  of  the  com- 
missary benefit  in  whichever  ways  you  can  influence  that.  We  con- 
sider that  we  invest  a  large  amount  in  weapons  systems.  We  be- 
lieve that  it  is  a  relatively  modest  investment  in  protecting  non- 
compensation benefits  such  as  the  commissary.  It  is  a  wise,  very 
necessary  program  that  is  there  to  protect  inflation. 

As  you  pointed  out,  you  can  gauge  the  level  of  pay  and  benefits 
and  so  forth  by  looking  at  the  clientele  of  the  commissaries.  We  are 
talking  about  stores  where  $24.6  million  in  food  stamps  were 
cashed  in  last  year.  We  would  ask  that  even  as  DoD  evaluates  com- 
missaries for  their  performance-based  organization  in  trying  to 
streamline  things  and  save  money,  we  have  to  be  very,  very  careful 
that  we  protect  this  as  a  unique  military  benefit  and  part  of  non- 
pay  compensation. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  again  for  your  extraordinary 
contribution  to  recognizing  the  enlisted  military  family,  the  things 
they  do  for  our  Nation,  and  as  the  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association 
celebrates  its  35th  anniversary  this  month,  we  pledge  our  contin- 
ued assistance  to  you  in  matters  of  mutual  concern. 

I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have,  sir. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  that  we  appreciate  the  ongoing  commu- 
nication we  maintain  with  your  organization.  It  is  very  helpful  to 
us — rather  than  just  waiting  for  one  hearing  every  year — to  have 
this  ongoing  communication  with  all  of  you.  I  invite  that  commu- 
nication from  any  of  the  people  here  today  that  would  like  to  main- 
tain it  throughout  the  year. 

I  think  we  stay  in  touch  with  all  of  you  on  a  fairly  regular  basis. 

Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

Chief  Master  Sergeant  Lokovic.  Thank  you,  sir. 

[The  statement  of  Chief  Master  Sergeant  Lokovic  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  committee  members,  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to 
express  AFSA's  concerns  regarding  the  Fiscal  Year  1997  Defense  Appropriations.  Last 
year,  your  committee  supported  important  initiatives  that  a  grateful  enlisted  community 
truly  appreciates.  Your  actions  reminded  them  that  this  Congress  honors  their  service  and 
sacrifice.  On  behalf  of  the  millions  of  active  and  retired  members  of  the  Air  Force,  Air 
Force  Reserve  and  Air  National  Guard,  AFSA  will  use  this  time  to  comment  further  on 
these  initiatives  and  to  suggest  where  further  appropriated  support  is  required. 

Since  this  nation  is  committed  to  an  all-volunteer  force,  so  too  must  it  commit  itself  to 
maintaining  the  quality  of  the  lives  of  those  who  serve.  To  do  less  would  jeopardize 
readiness,  recruitment  and  retention.  It  is  clear  to  the  members  of  this  association  that  a 
prime  concern  beyond  the  number  of  those  serving  is  the  quality  of  those  men  and  women 
who  we  are  able  to  recruit  and  those  who  commit  to  making  the  military  a  career.  AFSA 
would  suggest  there  is  a  direct  correlation  between  a  quality  military  lifestyle  followed  by 
a  protected  retirement  system  and  our  ability  to  continue  to  achieve  recruiting  and 
retention  objectives  in  an  all-volunteer  force. 

Mr.  Chairman,  70  percent  of  the  Air  Force  portion  of  the  all-volunteer  force  is  married. 
So,  in  addition  to  those  who  are  single  or  unaccompanied  on  their  tours  of  duty,  the  needs 
of  the  military  family  (often  left  behind  during  deployments)  have  become  increasingly 
important.  This  is  particularly  true  for  enlisted  members  who  serve  in  greater  numbers 
and  who  are  at  the  lower  end  of  the  compensation  scale.  Finally,  while  retirees  are 
grateful  that  their  Cost-of-Living  Adjustment  (COLA)  situation  has  been  resolved  (for  the 
time  being,  at  least),  other  areas  remain  of  concern  to  them.  I  ask  you  to  consider  the 
following  concerns  expressed  by  members  of  this  association. 


ACTIVE  DUTY  PAY 

Those  who  are  paid  the  least  in  our  all-volunteer  force  are  its  enlisted  members.  In  fact, 
the  Defense  Commissary  Agency  reported  that  $24.6  million  in  food  stamps  was  cashed 
in  at  commissary  registers  during  1995.  Clearly,  inflation  protection  is  critical  for  these 
young  enlisted  men  and  women  and  their  families.  As  the  enlisted  force  assumes  more 
and  more  duties  formerly  carried  out  by  officers,  so  too  should  that  increased  contribution 
be  recognized  in  the  way  we  compensate  them.  It  is  estimated  that  active  duty  pay  is 
approximately  13  percent  below  the  pay  of  comparable  civilian  jobs  ~  a  gap  that  should 
be  closed  in  an  all-volunteer  force.  Because  current  law  sets  military  pay  raises  to  be  the 
full  Employment  Cost  Index  (ECI)  minus  one-half  of  a  percentage  point,  that  very  law 
mandates  that  military  pay  will  continue  to  fall  further  behind  the  actual  inflation  rate  (as 
measured  by  the  Consumer  Price  Index).  This  guarantees  it  will  be  more  difficult  for 
enlisted  military  members  to  maintain  an  adequate  standard  of  living.  The  ECI  does  not 
indicate  the  true  cost  of  living,  since  it  does  not  reflect  the  overall  inflation  rate. 

(more) 
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Recommendation:  At  least  for  enlisted  members,  a  full  catch-up  pay  raise  should  be 
provided.  However,  since  that  may  not  be  economically  feasible  at  this  time,  AFSA  urges 
that  enlisted  compensation,  in  particular,  be  provided  pay  adjustments  that  at  least  parallel 
the  rate  of  inflation  each  year.  Further,  AFSA  would  suggest  that,  within  the  military 
compensation  system,  enlisted  pay  be  adjusted  upward  to  reflect  the  higher  levels  of 
responsibility  assumed  today  by  enlisted  members. 


HEALTHCARE 

FY  1997  Shortfall.  Health  care  is  the  most  important  non-pay  benefit  for  enlisted 
members.  Historically,  it  has  been  used  hand-in-hand  with  the  promise  of  full  inflation- 
adjusted  retirement  pay  as  a  key  incentive  to  remain  in  the  military  for  a  full  career. 
While  some  debate  whether  lifetime  health  care  was  an  actual  or  implied  promise,  the  fact 
is  that  most  retirees  served  a  career  believing  that  free,  lifetime  health  care  would  be  a 
benefit.  Today,  "space-available"  care  is  becoming  harder  to  come  by.  Mr.  Chairman, 
DOD  is  facing  a  minimum  $473  million  shortfall  in  its  FY  1997  Defense  Health  Program 
if  the  administration's  proposed  FY  1997  budget  is  approved.  The  only  way  to  reduce 
costs  without  affecting  the  quality  of  care  would  be  to  reduce  the  number  of  space- 
available  care  opportunities  for  retired  beneficiaries  by  approximately  132,000.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  a  completely  unacceptable  situation.  AFSA  asks  that  you  not  allow  this 
to  happen  and  asks  that  you  appropriate  at  least  enough  dollars  to  cover  the  programmed 
shortfall. 

Recommendation:  Congress  should  provide  the  funds  needed  to  make  up  the 
predicted  $473  million  Defense  Health  Program  shortfall.  Whatever  the  problem  might 
be,  a  completely  unacceptable  result  would  be  the  loss  of  beneficiary  access  for  our  most 
vulnerable  veterans.  This  committee  can  act  to  prevent  a  further  reduction  of  the  military 
health  benefit  by  adding  at  least  $473  million  to  the  administration's  DOD  health  care 
budget.  TRICARE  Mail  Order  Pharmacy  Program:  Pharmaceuticals  are  often  the 
most  expensive  need  of  older  military  retirees.  When  they  are  faced  with  these  costs,  they 
must  pay  a  disproportionate  share  of  their  retirement  in  huge  out-of-pocket  costs.  Enlisted 
retired  military  members  have  expressed  to  AFSA  Headquarters  on  numerous  occasions 
that  these  expenditures  are  a  further  abrogation  of  the  promises  that  were  made. 

Recommendations:  TRICARE 's  mail  order  and  retail  network  pharmacy  programs 
should  be  expanded  to  cover  all  beneficiaries,  not  just  TRICARE  participants  and  BRAC- 
affected  Medicare-el igibles.  Expanding  this  low-cost  alternative  program  to  cover 
everyone  would  at  least  provide  some  protection  to  this  vulnerable  group,  since  Medicare 
does  not  cover  pharmaceutical  costs.  If  this  program  is  to  provide  equitable  medical  care 
to  military  retirees,  it  should  do  so  for  all  who  are  eligible  -  regardless  of  where  they 
happen  to  live.  No  other  federally  sponsored  medical  program  discriminates  in  this  way. 
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HOUSING 

Family  Quarters.  Half  of  all  Air  Force  families  live  in  on-base  housing.  However,  even 
though  DOD  owns  114,000  houses  and  leases  an  additional  9,000  in  the  United  States, 
39,000 families  are  on  waiting  lists  for  on-base  housing.  Another  oft-repeated  fact  is  that 
the  average  age  of  housing  is  upwards  of  33  years  old,  and  many  require  significant  work 
in  order  to  be  considered  acceptable  under  today's  standards.  At  current  levels  of  funding, 
24  years  will  be  needed  to  end  the  backlog.  One  clear  problem  with  such  a  long  time 
frame  is  that  once  much  of  this  projected  construction  is  complete,  another  number  of  the 
units  will  require  replacing.  In  other  words,  a  long  time  frame  results  in  never  getting  all 
units  up  to  a  livable  standard. 

Recommendation:  In  addition  to  the  privatization  initiatives  that  are  being  undertaken, 
this  committee  should  fund  at  least  those  projects  that  DOD  has  requested,  including  the 
construction  or  replacement  of  2,300  family  housing  units  and  improvements  to  another 
4,100.  In  addition,  AFSA  supports  the  request  for  $20  million  in  the  Family  Housing 
Improvement  Fund  for  private  sector  housing  ventures. 

Dormitories  and  Barracks.  While  military  family  housing  unquestionably  deserves 
attention,  the  concerns  of  the  almost  70,000  single,  unaccompanied  enlisted  members 
(most  are  grade  E-5  and  below)  who  live  in  on-base  dormitories  cannot  be  neglected. 
Their  housing  needs  warrant  focus  because  many  career  members  will  first  live  as  junior 
airmen  in  these  facilities.  The  message  should  be  sent  that  their  quality  of  life  is 
important.  Long-term  neglect  could  adversely  impact  Air  Force  retention  in  the  future. 

Eighty-eight  percent  of  single,  unaccompanied  members  who  live  in  dormitories  and 
barracks  most  often  cite  the  need  for  greater  privacy  as  their  chief  housing  desire.  To 
support  this,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  recently  signaled  support  of  the  "one-plus-one" 
dormitory  standard,  which  AFSA  endorses.  This  is  a  plan  where  a  pair  of  individuals 
have  private  bedrooms  but  share  a  common  latrine  and  kitchenette.  It  is  our  hope  that 
enough  money  will  be  allocated  to  implement  this  standard  quickly.  Of  course,  the  same 
problem  that  exists  for  family  housing  affects  barracks  —  never  getting  all  housing  up  to 
standard  under  the  current  system.  Only  a  strenuous  effort  now  will  result  in  the 
implementation  of  the  "one-plus-one "  standard  in  an  acceptable  time  frame. 

Recommendation:  AFSA  hopes  that  this  committee  will  support  the  Air  Force's  stated 
desire  to  make  as  its  first  goal  the  elimination  of  central  "gang"  latrine  dorms  by  the  year 
2000.  This  is  a  sound  initiative  that  would  offer  a  degree  of  privacy.  In  addition,  AFSA 
supports  DOD  plans  to  construct  or  modernize  42  barracks  and  approximately  12,200 
living  spaces  (the  majority  of  which  would  be  for  new  or  modernized  living  spaces  that 
provide  service  members  a  private  sleeping  area). 
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Billeting  for  Reserve  Component  Members.  There  is  an  insufficient  number  of  billeting 
rooms  to  lodge  reservists  during  required  training  periods.  With  America's  increasing 
reliance  on  its  reserve  component  to  handle  its  many  missions  around  the  world,  now  is 
the  time  to  address  funding  to  provide  for  the  training  required  to  keep  them  ready.  As 
billeting  facilities  stand  now,  there  is  often  a  doubling  up  of  all  but  chief  master  sergeants, 
colonels  and  squadron  commanders  during  Unit  Training  Assemblies.  In  other  cases,  the 
lack  of  accommodations  on-base  requires  training  reservists  to  be  billeted  off-base  at  a 
significantly  higher  cost.  Further,  many  on-base  and  contract  quarters  facilities  do  not 
meet  minimum  square  footage  requirements,  and  several  still  have  central  "gang"  latrines. 

Recommendation:  We  ask  the  committee  to  address  the  concerns  of  affected  reserve 
component  members.  A  recent  study  commissioned  by  the  Air  Force  Reserve  concluded 
that,  when  all  costs  are  considered,  the  government  would  save  over  $400  million  over  a 
30-year  period  by  housing  reservists  in  on-base  billets  rather  than  using  contract  quarters. 
In  a  time  of  increased  reliance  on  the  "Total  Force, "billeting  construction  standards  and 
related  funding  must  be  changed  to  consider  reserve  component  needs. 


FAMILY  SUPPORT 

Due  to  financial  considerations,  enlisted  military  families  usually  find  both  parents 
working.  Accordingly,  affordable,  accessible  child  care  is  one  of  the  most  important 
issues  to  these  young  men  and  women.  Child  care  is  essential  because  the  majority  of  the 
300,000  children  12  years  of  age  and  younger  are  from  single-parent,  dual-military  or 
dual- working  families.  Child  Development  Centers  (CDC)  have  become  one  of  the  most 
important  Air  Force  programs  on  military  bases,  particularly  for  junior  enlisted  members. 
While  military  parents  must  pay  for  care  in  on-base  CDCs,  DOD  helps  subsidize  these 
programs.  Off-base  care  can  cost  two  to  four  times  more  than  CDC  care.  However,  there 
is  enough  approved  funding  for  only  57  percent  of  the  CDCs'  staffing  needs.  This 
particularly  limits  infant  and  toddler  care,  because  one  worker  is  needed  for  every  four 
children  in  this  age  group. 

Recommendation'.  AFSA  supports,  for  FY  1997,  DOD  plans  to  bring  staffing  up  to 
higher  levels,  which  requires  greater  appropriated  funding.  The  enlisted  force  needs 
greater  help  in  this  area. 


ALLOWANCES 

The  5.2  percent  increase  in  the  Basic  Allowance  for  Quarters  (BAQ)  for  FY  96  was  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  However,  BAQ  and  the  Variable  Housing  Allowance,  combined, 
still  do  not  equal  85  percent  of  off-base  housing  costs.  They  currently  account  for  about 
80   percent.      Another  issue   particularly   tough   on  enlisted   members   is   that   out- 
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of -pocket  costs  associated  with  permanent  change-of -station  moves  are  still  too  high  for 
many  military  families,  and  some  costs  associated  with  a  military  move  are  borne  by  the 
member  and  his  family.  Also,  particularly  among  members  of  the  reserve  component,  all 
expenses  associated  with  military  training  and  duty  are  not  currently  reimbursed. 

Recommendation:  AFSA  calls  on  this  committee  to  support  a  similar  increase  in  the 
BAQ  rate  as  provided  in  the  FY  96  Defense  Authorization  —  around  5  percent.  The  goal 
should  once  again  be  that  BAQ  and  the  VHA  rate,  combined,  cover  85  percent  of  off -base 
housing  costs.  Further,  it  is  fair  to  increase  allowances,  or  at  least  provide  tax  relief,  to 
cover  costs  associated  with  permanent  changes-of-station  including:  Mileage  allowances; 
removal  and  reinstallation  of  catalytic  converters;  vehicle  storage  for  members  assigned 
to  overseas  locations  with  restrictions  on  the  shipment  of  vehicles  (Japan,  for  example) ; 
and,  an  increase  in  the  dislocation  allowance.  Finally,  AFSA  calls  for  full  funding  for 
Cost-of-Living  Allowances  for  those  living  in  high-cost  areas  within  the  continental 
United  States  ("CONUS  COLA"). 


MENTAL  AND  PHYSICAL  FITNESS  CENTERS 

Past  readiness  requirements  did  not  concentrate  construction  resources  on  those  facilities 
that  aid  the  mental  and  physical  well-being  of  the  Armed  Forces.  The  increase  in 
OPTEMPO  and  an  emphasis  on  personnel  health  and  quick  deployability  require  the 
modernization  of  fitness  centers.  However,  the  average  age  of  Air  Force  fitness  facilities 
is  30  years,  and  10  of  these  facilities  require  immediate  upgrade.  The  recent  quality -of  - 
life  survey  showed  fitness  centers  as  one  of  the  most  important  programs  to  service 
members.  Additionally,  the  upkeep  of  libraries  and  dining  facilities  is  crucial  to  efforts 
to  maintain  readiness. 

Recommendation:  AFSA  supports  DOD's  goal  to  construct  or  modernize  five  physical 
fitness  centers,  but  hopes  that  the  committee  will  appropriate  further  funding  to  take  care 
of  remaining  problem  areas. 


COMMISSARIES 

This  committee  has  a  historical  obligation  to  those  who  serve,  and  over  the  years,  it  has 
implemented  programs  that  have  built  a  sound  military.  One  of  the  products  of  those 
efforts  was  the  end  of  the  Cold  War.  Since  then,  our  military  forces  have  been 
downsizing,  and  our  nation  has  looked  for  ways  to  economize  while  still  protecting  its 
vital  interests.  One  area  of  sharp  concern  is  that  of  the  commissary  benefit,  which  is 
absolutely  relied  upon  and  is  so  important,  particularly  to  enlisted  active  and  retired 
military  members.  It,  too,  is  a  major  career  incentive.  Studies  and  discussion  continue 
on  privatizing  the  commissary  system,  or  changing  it  for  one  or  more  groups  (such  as 
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retirees,  dependents  and  survivors).  AFSA  foresees  that,  because  of  profit  motives, 
privatization  might  well  lead  to  the  closure  of  commissaries  in  remote  areas.  This  would 
harm  enlisted  members  stationed  in  those  places.  Private  contractors  would 
not  operate  commissaries  in  these  places  because  they  would  not  be  economical.  That  is 
the  reason  for  the  current  system,  which  guarantees  that  most  military  members  have 
access  to  the  commissary's  food  cost  savings,  which  helps  them  stretch  their  lower  rates 
of  pay.  The  commissary  benefit  is  non-pay  compensation  that  is  very  important  to  the 
financial  well-being  of  enlisted  families.  In  addition,  retirees,  dependents  and  survivors 
were  promised,  as  part  of  their  enlistment  package,  lifetime  use  of  the  current  commissary 
system.   Changing  the  system,  in  any  way,  would  break  another  long-standing  promise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  know  that  you  will,  because  of  the  possible  budget  ramifications,  be 
looking  at  the  administration's  "Performance-Based  Organization"  (PBO)  initiative  as  it 
relates  to  the  Defense  Commissary  Agency  (DeCA).  The  proposed  changes  in  labor  and 
procurement  laws  and  three-year  budgeting  could,  in  fact,  be  beneficial  to  the  commissary 
system.  However,  the  PBO  focus  must  include  the  unique  purpose  for  the  commissaries 
and  their  important  role  as  one  benefit  of  serving  in  the  military.  That  benefit  must  not 
be  jeopardized. 

Recommendation:  Fully  fund  commissaries  for  this  fiscal  year.  Further,  carefully 
scrutinize  the  details  of  the  PBO  initiative  as  they  are  available,  so  that  the  benefit  is  not 
diminished  through  unwarranted  price  increases  or  the  closure  of  needed  facilities. 


EDUCATION 

One  very  important  benefit  that  attracts  young  Americans  to  enter  the  military  is  the 
educational  opportunities  that  they  would  not  otherwise  be  able  to  afford.  The  services 
provided  approximately  $135  million  in  Tuition  Assistance  last  year.  This  is  money  well 
spent,  as  it  improves  the  quality  of  the  men  and  women  serving  and  helps  prepare  them 
for  their  eventual  return  to  civilian  status.  Tuition  Assistance  is  a  wise  investment  that 
deserves  full  support. 

Recommendation:  Provide  full  funding  for  Tuition  Assistance  so  that  this  impor- 

tant recruitment  tool  and  quality-of-life  program  can  continue. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  enlisted  members  of  the  Air  Force,  Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Force 
Reserve  appreciate  your  strong  commitment  to  funding  a  quality  force.  The  efforts  of  this 
committee  to  support  them  during  the  past  fiscal  year  included  pay  and  allowances 
increases  and  an  increased  focus  on  the  quality  of  their  lives.  Once  the  downsizing  of  our 
forces  is  ended  and  the  "fat"  is  eliminated,  it  is  imperative  that  what  remains  is  muscle 
—  in  weaponry,  in  the  infrastructure  to  support  the  use  of  those  weapons,  and  in  the  pay 
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and  benefits  packages  to  ensure  a  quality  force  of  men  and  women  to  always  achieve 
victory.  Military  retirees  also  appreciate  your  efforts  in  securing  COLA  fairness  that 
keeps  the  faith  with  those  who  have  given  so  much.  AFSA  is  certain  that  your  efforts 
will  continue  this  session,  and  believes  that  AFSA's  recommendations  will  help  your 
deliberations.  As  always,  AFSA  is  ready  to  assist  you*  in  matters  of  mutual  concern. 
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Wednesday,  May  1, 1996. 
FLEET  RESERVE  ASSOCIATION 

WITNESS 

senior  chief  charles  l.  calkins,  usn  (ret.),  national  execu- 
tive secretary,  fleet  reserve  association 

Introduction 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  would  now  like  to  invite  Senior  Chief  Charles 
Calkins  of  the  Fleet  Reserve  Association  to  come  to  the  table. 

Chief  Calkins,  I  understand  that  you  represent  about  160,000  en- 
listed members  of  the  sea  services,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  the 
Coast  Guard.  We  are  very  happy  to  have  you  here  today. 

If  I  might  get  everyone's  attention,  I  want  to  especially  thank 
you  for  the  very  kind  words  in  your  prepared  statement  about  the 
members  of  this  Committee.  We  will  be  sure  that  becomes  a  part 
of  the  permanent  record.  We  do  appreciate  it.  We  also  appreciate 
the  fine  relationship  we  have  maintained  with  your  organization. 
Your  entire  statement  will  be  placed  in  the  record  and  we  ask  that 
you  summarize  it. 

Statement  of  Chief  Calkins 

Chief  Calkins.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  this  distinguished  Committee. 

The  Fleet  Reserve  Association  is  pleased  to  add  its  name  to  the 
many  compliments  the  Committee  members  and  staff  received  from 
others.  Your  past  efforts,  coupled  with  your  wish  to  continue  im- 
proving the  quality  of  life  programs  for  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Armed  Services,  is  worthy  of  more  than  just  a  mention  or  two. 

However,  under  the  time  constraints,  allow  me  to  say  that  from 
the  nearly  160,000  members  of  the  Fleet  Reserve  Association  thank 
you  and  a  salute,  sirs,  for  a  job  well  done,  and  a  personal  thanks 
to  you  for  your  strong  leadership  in  the  military  retiree  COLA  eq- 
uity issue. 

I,  personally,  would  like  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  those 
notes  you  send  to  me  periodically  on  updates  of  these  past  bills  we 
have  gone  through  this  past  winter  just  before  and  after  the  bliz- 
zard. 

The  Fleet  Reserve  Association  is  the  oldest  and  largest  enlisted 
military  organization  representing  the  sea  services  of  the  Navy, 
Marine  Corps,  and  the  Coast  Guard.  Although  the  concerns  we 
have  are  also  related  to  the  Coast  Guard,  the  Association's  testi- 
mony primarily  addresses  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  personnel 
programs  and  issues. 

INCREASED  DEPLOYMENTS 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  number  of  reports  and  articles  have  appeared 
in  recent  months  that  alarm  the  Association  and  its  many  members 
on  active  duty  and  reserve  duty  in  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  In 
a  1995  Defense  paper,  active  duty  personnel  strengths  were  shown 
to  have  decreased  28  percent  from  1989  while  Optempos — having 
a  disturbing  effect  on  Personnel  tempos — climb  to  an  alcjming 
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level  of  143  percent  over  the  same  period.  Last  October,  the  De- 
fense Science  Board  Task  Force  on  Quality  of  Life  reported  that  the 
consequences  of  excessive  Personnel  tempo  impair  readiness  and 
every  other  aspect  of  quality  of  life. 

An  Army  Times  article  of  April  29,  1996  reports  that  GAO  inves- 
tigators stated  that  after  visiting  military  installations  across  the 
Nation  it  is  clear  that  morale  and  readiness  are  being  hurt  by  the 
burden  of  frequent  deployments  falling  in  just  a  few  types  of  units. 
A  few  types  of  units  may  very  well  be  those  of  the  Navy  and  the 
Marine  Corps. 

As  the  article  stated  further,  about  14  percent  of  Navy  personnel 
and  13  percent  of  Marine  Corps  personnel  were  deployed  in  1995, 
up  from  the  11  percent  average  of  both  services  during  the  1980s. 
While  the  increase  is  smaller  compared  to  those  of  the  Army  and 
Air  Force  percentages,  the  sea  services  already  deploy  two  to  three 
times  that  of  the  other  services. 

PERSONNEL  READINESS 

In  addition  to  deployments,  confusion  over  future  career  pat- 
terns, enduring  base  closings  and  realignments,  and  changes  in  re- 
cruit input  all  lead  to  instability  in  the  ranks.  FRA,  the  Fleet  Re- 
serve Association,  is  fearful  that  if  such  turmoil  continues  the  serv- 
ice and  this  Nation  will  again  be  faced  with  the  exodus  of  qualified 
and  experienced  non-commissioned  officers  and  petty  officers  that 
occurred  in  the  1970s.  The  Navy  will  not  be  able  to  get  its  ships 
to  sea  and  the  Marines  will  not  have  enough  senior  NCOs  to  shape 
the  Corps  into  its  traditional  excellent  cohesiveness. 

FRA  believes  that  if  Congress  fails  to  act  now  to  stop  the  deterio- 
ration creeping  in  the  current  level  of  personnel  readiness,  we  will 
experience  another  period  of  questionable  quality  among  the  men 
and  women  serving  in  uniform.  To  ward  off  the  previous  exodus  of 
quality  NCOs  and  petty  officers,  billions  of  dollars  were  poured  into 
pay  and  allowances.  To  improve  quality  of  recruits,  higher  stand- 
ards were  adopted,  better  pay  scales  were  approved,  and  an  en- 
hanced education  program  was  offered. 

The  Fleet  Reserve  Association's  statement  for  the  record  rec- 
ommends a  few  quality  of  life  improvements  for  your  consideration. 
FRA  believes  they  are  necessary  to  retain  an  experienced  and  high- 
ly-trained Navy  and  Marine  Corps  force  readiness.  Quality  of  life 
improvements  were  the  answer  less  than  20  years  ago  to  cure  an 
all-ailing,  all-volunteer  uniformed  service.  They  are  the  answer 
today. 

MEDICARE  SUBVENTION 

Finally,  I  must  ask  for  your  support  of  legislation  authorizing  a 
Medicare  subvention  demonstration  test.  As  you  know,  Medicare  el- 
igible military  retirees  may  not  enroll  in  DoD's  TRICARE  Prime 
managed  care  program  and  there  is  reduced  space-available  care  in 
military  treatment  facilities  for  these  beneficiaries.  The  Medicare 
subvention  test  is  a  step  toward  ensuring  that  the  Health  Care  Fi- 
nancing Administration,  HCFA,  reimburses  DoD  for  care  given  to 
Medicare-eligible  military  beneficiaries. 

Thank  you  again,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be  pleased  to  respond  to 
any  questions  you  may  have. 
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Mr.  Young.  Chief  Calkins,  thank  you  very  much.  We  appreciate 
your  being  here. 

I  would  now  like  to  recognize  my  colleague  and  friend  from  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Hefner.  For  a  number  of  years  he  chaired  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Appropriations  Subcommittee.  I  am  sure  most  of 
you  know  Congressman  Hefner  because  he  has  been  very  generous, 
and  as  the  ranking  member  continues  to  be  very  generous  in  recog- 
nizing the  needs  of  our  uniformed  personnel. 

Mr.  Heftier,  would  you  like  to  make  any  comments? 

Mr.  Hefner.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  just  happy  to  be  here.  A  number  of  years  ago  we  first  insti- 
tuted having  outsiders  come  and  appear  before  this  Committee  and 
also  the  Military  Construction.  It  has  always  been  very  construc- 
tive for  the  Committees  I  have  served  on.  We  welcome  your  input. 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Hefner,  thank  you  very  much. 

I  mentioned  to  all  of  our  guests  this  morning  that  most  of  our 
members  were  involved  in  either  chairing  a  hearing  somewhere  or 
involved  in  a  markup  and  so  we  would  be  having  members  in  and 
out,  which  has  been  the  case  so  far.  Mr.  Bonilla  was  here  tempo- 
rarily. 

Again,  thank  you  very  much,  Chief  Calkins,  for  being  here  this 
morning  with  us.  We  look  forward  to  continuing  our  communication 
with  you. 

[The  statement  of  Senior  Chief  Calkins  follows:] 
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INTRODUCTION 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  this  distinguished  Subcommittee:  I  thank  you  for  the 
privilege  of  inviting  me  today  to  deliver  the  priority  goals  established  by  the  Fleet  Reserve 
Association  (FRA)  for  Fiscal  Year  1 997.  The  Fleet  Reserve  Association  (FRA)  is  the  oldest  and 
largest  enlisted  military  association  representing  the  men  and  women  of  the  Sea  Services  —  the 
Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard.  Its  membership  of  nearly  160,000  is  comprised  of  active, 
reserve,  and  retired  components  of  those  Services. 

For  the  year  beginning  October  1,  1996  and  ending  September  30,  1997,  FRA  has  placed 
the  following  priorities  on  its  list  of  issues  to  be  funded.  Many  of  the  issues  parallel  those 
adopted  by  The  Military  Coalition  and  a  brief  comment  follows  each  of  the  recommended 
proposals. 

LEGISLATIVE  PRIORITIES 

—  An  active  duty/reserve  pay  increase  of  3  percent:  The  military  pay  gap  will  close 
but  a  whisker,  from  13.2  percent  to  13  percent,  even  with  a  3  percent  pay  raise  for  FY  1997. 
The  gap  will  continue  as  long  as  recommended  pay  hikes  are  based  on  the  current  formula,  ECI 
minus  .5%,  with  implementation  delayed  for  15  months.  The  ECI  is  a  measure  of  private  sector 
pay  for  the  preceding  12  months  and  is  released  in  October  of  each  year  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  (DOL).  Recommendations  for  the  next  military  pay  hike  are  presented  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  (DOD)  3-to-4  months  later,  authorized  and  funded  another  8  or  more  months  down- 
the-road,  and  not  activated  until  January  1,  one  year  and  3  months  following  the  DOL  release. 
Meanwhile,  the  civilian  sector  is  in  receipt  of  another  pay  raise.  Unless  Congress  provides  for 
higher  increases  to  military  pay  than  determined  by  the  ECI  or  Administration,  or  amends  the 
current  formula,  military  pay  will  always  lag  behind  comparability  with  the  civilian  sector. 

—  Close  the  BAQ  gap:  Congress  needs  to  add  additional  increases  to  Basic  Allowances 
for  Quarters  (BAQ)  by  at  least  one  (1)  percent  each  year  until  the  housing  allowance  gap  is 
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closed.  Even  with  the  5.2  percent  increase  to  BAQ  for  FY  1996,  military  members  are  still 
paying  19.6  percent  of  housing  costs  out  of  pocket.  Current  law  provides  that  members  should 
pay  15  percent  out-of-pocket,  while  BAQ  covers  65  percent  and  Variable  Housing  Allowances 
(VHA)  20  percent.  Hopefully,  Congress  will  agree  to  naErow  that  gap  further  this  coming  fiscal 
year. 

—  Fund  POV  Storage,  pickup  mileage  and  catalytic  conversions  for  certain  members 
of  the  Uniformed  Services:  Today's  All-Volunteer  Force  (AVF)  is  composed  of  uniformed 
personnel  who  emulate  America's  social  mores.  Every  person  old  enough  to  drive  desires  and 
purchases  an  automobile  as  soon  as  they  believe  they  have  enough  money  for  a  down  payment. 
As  they  grow  older  and  assume  responsibility  for  a  family,  the  automobile  becomes  a  necessity. 
So  we  have  many  service  members  with  privately-owned  vehicles  that  require  storage  when  they 
deploy,  or  receive  overseas  or  temporary  duty  assignments  for  extensive  periods  and  are  not 
authorized  to  take  their  automobiles  with  them.  For  those  who  can  take  them,  their  POVs  must 
undergo  catalytic  conversion.  Since  service  members  are  serving  at  the  pleasure  of  the  applicable 
military  department,  funds  should  be  made  available  to  provide  adequate  storage  facilities  or 
catalytic  conversions  (or  reimbursement  therefor)  for  one  of  their  vehicles.  Additionally,  FRA 
believes  that  it  is  only  fair  that  members  be  reimbursed  for  mileage  incurred  to  travel  to  the  point 
of  debarkation  to  pickup  their  POVs. 

—  Appropriate  full  funding  for  the  Transition  Assistance  Program  (TAP):  FRA  is 
extremely  concerned  that  Congress  has  made  the  initial  move  to  terminate  TAP  while  it  continues 
to  be  of  need  for  uniformed  members  departing  the  military  services  as  a  result  of  "downsizing." 
As  long  as  Congress  continues  to  endorse  DOD's  requests  to  reduce  military  manpower  strengths, 
the  Transition  Assistance  Program  is  a  real  necessity.  It's  there  to  assist  young  men  and  women 
who  volunteered  to  serve  their  country  but  find  that  their  respective  service  no  longer  needs  them. 
FRA  believes  that  it  is  heartless  to  send  them  back  to  civilian  life  when  most  have  no  experience 
seeking  employment  or  any  idea  regarding  the  necessary  skills  to  help  them  find  employment. 
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From  what  FRA  can  gather,  the  program  generates  cost-savings.  Based  on  1 995  figures  obtained 
by  the  Association,  more  than  $100  million  was  saved  in  funding  unemployment  compensation 
because  TAP  provided  job  counseling  and  placement  for  most  of  those  being  discharged  or 
released  from  active  duty.  At  a  cost  of  $40  million  in  FY  1 997,  FRA  strongly  urges  Congress 
to  keep  this  program  intact  until  DOD  has  completed  its  "downsizing"  of  military  manpower 
strengths. 

—  Provide  full  funding  for  the  Relocation  Assistance  Program  (RAP):  FRA  suggests 
that  Congress  may  be  somewhat  confused  in  relating  the  Relocation  Assistance  Program  (RAP) 
with  the  Transition  Assistance  Program  (TAP).  They  are  as  different  as  night  and  day.  RAP  was 
enacted  to  assist  uniformed  personnel  when  transferring  from  one  military  installation  to  another. 
It  is  not  only  confusing  but  bewildering  for  most  to  be  assigned  to  a  new  installation  and  not 
know  who,  what,  where,  why,  or  how.  RAP  is  there  to  assist  in  guiding  the  member  and  family 
throughout  the  checking-in  process.  Much  time  is  spared  as  a  result  of  the  member  and  family 
being  advised  of  housing  availability,  where  to  go,  and  how  to  have  utilities  turned  on  or  hooked 
up,  child  care,  community  and  family  services,  the  location  of  MWR  facilities  and  available 
programs,  etc.  RAP  goes  a  long,  long  way  in  helping  to  ensure  that  each  Service  "takes  care  of 
its  own."  What  better  way  to  enhance  the  morale  and  readiness  of  the  uniformed  military  family 
than  to  let  them  know  wherever  they  go  they'll  always  be  welcomed.  The  program  is  a  great 
retention  tool  well  worth  the  $18.5  million  appropriation. 

—  Provide  funds  to  support  military  manpower  end  strengths  at  FY  1996  levels: 

FRA  urges  Congress  not  to  reduce  military  manpower  end  strengths  beyond  FY  1996  levels. 
Since  1989  manpower  strengths  have  been  reduced  28  percent  while  operation  tempos  increased 
143  percent.  The  Services  barely  have  sufficient  numbers  to  sustain  the  level  of  deployments, 
training  exercises,  and  other  operational  commitments.  There  is  no  justification  whatsoever  to 
continue  "downsizing"  unless  the  CINCs  and  Services  are  required  to  do  likewise  with  their 
operation  tempos.   To  support  this  recommendation,  FRA  directs  the  Subcommittee's  attention 
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to  the  PersTempo  Section  of  the  October  1995  Report  of  the  Defense  Science  Board  Task  Force 
on  Quality  of  Life. 

—  BAQ/VHA  for  Members  in  Pay  Grade  E-5  assigned  to  Sea  Duty  or  Substandard 
Quarters:  A  visit  to  any  ship  or  military  installation  will  open  eyes  as  to  the  poor  conditions 
incurred  by  many  billeted  aboard  ship  or  residing  in  substandard  quarters.  FRA  firmly  believes 
that  all  service  members,  regardless  of  grade,  should  be  reimbursed  for  having  to  live  under  other 
than  normal  conditions  when  not  in  a  combat  or  temporary  (less  than  six  (6)  week)  environment. 
Congress  does  provide  some  relief  for  military  families  residing  in  substandard  quarters  by 
returning  to  them  one-fourth  of  their  BAQ  forfeiture  in  cash.  However,  realizing  there  are  not 
sufficient  funds  to  cover  all  hands,  FRA  recommends  that  members  in  pay  grade  E-5  be 
considered  for  BAQ/VHA  payments.  E-5s  are  classified  as  career  members  and  their  retention 
is  a  major  concern  of  the  Services.  One  must  not  forget  the  period  20  years  ago  when  thousands 
of  career  uniformed  members  voted  with  their  feet.  The  Navy  was  unable  to  get  its  ships  to  sea 
and  the  Army  complained  of  a  hollow  combat  force.  The  Nation  can  ill  afford  another  exodus 
of  well-trained  and  qualified  career-oriented  military  personnel.  It's  better  to  be  safe  now  than 
sorry  later. 

—  Sea  Pay  or  Partial  BAQ  for  Junior  Enlisted  Military  Personnel  Assigned  to  Sea 
Duty:  (This  item  is  not  yet  endorsed  by  The  Military  Coalition  but  is  of  paramount  interest  to 
FRA  as  an  ombudsman  for  Sea  Services  personnel.)  Under  current  law  sea  pay  is  authorized  for 
members  in  pay  grade  E-4  and  above  assigned  to  sea  duty.  Members  in  pay  grades  E-l  through 
E-3  are  not  so  entitled  and  FRA  believes  this  to  be  a  Congressional  oversight.  These  young  men 
and  women  normally  face  more  arduous  duty  and  cramped  quarters  than  experienced  by  then- 
shipmates  in  pay  grade  E-4.  If  they  were  incarcerated  prisoners,  the  hue  and  cry  against  such 
"deplorable  conditions"  would  surely  produce  an  almost  immediate  response.  FRA  hopes  its  "hue 
and  cry"  today  will  have  Congress  review  the  current  policy  toward  these  young  Sea  Service 
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members  and  cause  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  Sea  Pay  allowances  that  includes  E-ls 
through  E-3s. 

—  Appropriate  funds  to  provide  uniformed  service  members  a  Cost-of-Living 
Adjustment  (COLA)  to  their  retired  pay  effective  December  1,  1997:   FRA  was  one  of  the 

organizations  to  testify  in  the  1970s  against  favoring  COLAs  over  the  "recomputation"  method 
(increasing  military  retired  pay  based  on  pay  increases  applied  to  active  and  reserve  pay). 
Congress  at  that  time  believed  the  "recomputation"  method  would  be  more  costly  than  using  the 
COLA  formula.  It  soon  realized  the  error  of  its  way  but  instead  of  reverting  to  "recomputation," 
began  an  almost  annual  process  of  reducing  the  amount  of  the  adjustment.  Since  then,  the  result 
has  been  smaller  COLAs  for  the  retired  pay  of  Uniformed  Service  members  than  COLAs  for 
Social  Security  and  Veterans  Pension  and  Compensation  payments.  FRA  has  no  real  complaint 
against  everyone  sharing  cuts  in  COLAs,  but  it  does  take  umbrage  with  singling  out  military 
retirees  as  "budget  busters."  The  Association  encourages  this  distinguished  Subcommittee  to 
appropriate  funds  for  uniformed  members'  COLAs  at  the  same  level  authorized  for  retired  federal 
employees,  Social  Security  recipients  and  veterans  and  survivors  in  receipt  of  pensions  or 
compensation  —  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  latter  group  becomes  eligible  for  their  adjustments. 

—  Survivor  Benefits:  FRA  seeks  to  have  funded  annuities  for  "forgotten  widows"  of 
deceased  active  duty  and  reserve  members  of  the  Uniformed  Services.  The  military's  "forgotten" 
widows  are  those  spouses  of  deceased  active  duty  and  reserve  members  of  the  Uniformed 
Services  who  failed  to  enroll  in  a  survivor  benefit  program.  There  are  any  number  of  factors 
contributing  to  this  failure  to  participate;  costs  of  the  program,  insufficient  knowledge  of  its 
value,  opposition  to  the  "Social  Security  offset,"  etc.  For  whatever  reason,  military  widows 
should  not  suffer  the  indignity  of  being  forgotten  after  their  service  and  sacrifices  while  married 
to  their  uniformed  service  spouses.  The  Civil  Service  Survivor  Benefit  Plan  resolved  the  problem 
of  its  "forgotten"  widows  nearly  39  years  ago  (June  25,  1958).  It  appears  to  FRA  that  it's  way 
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past  the  time  to  address  the  plight  of  our  military's  "forgotten"  widows.  The  Association  passes 
the  challenge  to  this  distinguished  Subcommittee  for  resolution. 

RESERVE  ISSUES 

i 

—  Retirement  credit  for  earned  Inactive  Duty  Points:  The  current  retirement  program 
for  members  of  Reserve  components  was  established  under  the  provisions  of  Title  10,  PL  810 
in  1948.  Typical  members  of  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve  accrue  Inactive  Duty  points  well 
in  excess  of  the  60  point  maximum  creditable  annually  toward  retirement.  Under  the  Total  Force 
concept,  the  role  of  the  Reserve  components  has  changed  significantly  creating  a  requirement  for 
additional  paid  drill  assemblies.  The  current  limit  does  not  now  reflect  the  training  and 
proficiency  demands  on  Reservists  to  meet  readiness  and  mobilization  standards.  If  authorized 
for  75  days,  as  recommended,  FRA  requests  that  adequate  funds  be  appropriated  to  cover 
additional  costs. 

—  Increase  the  number  of  days  Reserve  members  may  access  commissaries:  FRA 
is  supportive  of  the  DOD  recommendation  to  extend  use  of  commissaries  to  members  of  the 
Reserve.  The  extension  is  to  be  on  a  test  basis  at  two  selected  military  installations.  If 
authorized,  hopefully  this  distinguished  Subcommittee  will  provide  any  additional  appropriations 
required. 

—  Provide  equity  in  the  retirement  of  both  commissioned  and  enlisted  members  of 
the  Active  Guard  and  Reserve  (AGR):  Current  law  provides  that  AGR  officers  may  retire  at 
the  highest  grade  held  if  he/she  served  in  that  grade  for  a  period  of  six  (6)  months.  Enlisted 
AGRs  who  accepted  grade  reductions  to  remain  in  the  AGR  program  during  downsizing  are  not 
authorized  to  retire  at  the  highest  grade  held  satisfactorily.  If  enlisted  AGRs  are  authorized 
retirement  at  the  higher  grade,  FRA  supports  any  increased  funding  required  to  provide  equity 
between  officers  and  enlisted  AGRs. 
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—  No  restriction  on  the  receipt  of  BAQ  for  certain  Reservists:  Proposals  are  being 
considered  to  eliminate  BAQ  payments  to  reservists  performing  short  durations  of  active  duty. 
Currently  such  reservists  are  in  receipt  of  these  payments  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  active 
duty  members.  FRA  is  opposed  to  the  elimination  of  BAQ  payments  to  these  reservists  and 
requests  that  this  Subcommittee  continue  to  support  fundings  for  same. 

MILITARY  HEALTH  CARE 

In  1966  Congress  enacted  the  Civilian  Health  and  Medical  Program  for  the  Uniformed 
Services  (CHAMPUS)  to  improve  the  delivery  of  health  care  to  military  beneficiaries.  At  the 
same  time,  it  adopted  language  terminating  the  use  of  CHAMPUS  for  those  beneficiaries  65  years 
of  age  or  older.  The  objective  was  to  have  this  group  utilize  military  treatment  facilities  (MTFs) 
or  Medicare.  Remembering  the  promises  of  "free"  medical  care  for  life  made  to  them  by  military 
officials,  most  chose  to  retire  near  military  installations  where  they  and  their  eligible  family 
members  could  use  MTFs.  Over  the  years,  the  reduced  availability  of  care  in  MTFs  for  older 
beneficiaries  forced  many  of  them  to  seek  health  care  services  elsewhere.  However,  they  still 
prefer  to  receive  care  from  MTFs,  and  for  those  continuing  to  be  seen  in  these  facilities,  most 
are  contributing  to  Medicare  and  paying  premiums  for  Medigap  coverage.  MTFs  are  not  able 
to  recover  any  of  the  funds  paid  for  either  program.  FRA  and  other  associations  comprising  The 
Military  Coalition  are  seeking  authorization  for  payments  from  the  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration  for  care  given  to  Medicare-eligible  military  beneficiaries.  FRA  supports 
legislation  that  proposes  a  Medicare-subvention  demonstration  test  and  the  Subcommittee's 
favorable  endorsement  of  this  demonstration  is  encouraged. 

—  Expand  the  mail-order  pharmacy  program:  FRA  recommends  the  expansion  of  the 
program  to  cover  all  Uniformed  Services  beneficiaries.  An  on-going  demonstration  program 
continues  and  should  it  prove  to  be  beneficial  to  the  federal  government  as  well  as  its 
participants,  the  expansion  could  be  a  partial  fix  to  repairing  decreasing  military  health  benefits 
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for  Medicare-eligible  beneficiaries.    The  Subcommittee's  support  for  the  expanded  program  is 
requested. 

—  Provide  funds  for  opening  the  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefit  Plan  (FEHBP) 
to  Medicare-eligible  uniformed  services  beneficiaries  as  an  option:  This  group  of  seniors  not 
having  access  to  MTFs  or  the  military's  new  Tricare  Program  should  have  the  option  of  enrolling 
in  FEHBP  in  lieu  of  Medicare.  Such  a  recommendation  is  being  offered.  If  authorized,  FRA 
seeks  this  Subcommittee's  full  support  and  advocacy. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman.  This  concludes  the  Association's  list  of  funding  priorities  for  FY  1997. 
I  close  by  expressing  the  sincere  gratitude  of  my  Shipmates  who  render  a  salute  to  you  and  the 
other  distinguished  members  of  the  Subcommittee  for  a  job  well  done.  This  Subcommittee  has 
over  the  years  stood  ten  feet  tall  in  support  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  Nation's  Uniformed 
Services.  The  best  of  support  services  exist  because  our  friends  in  Congress  unselfishly  and,  I 
might  add  without  remuneration,  carried  the  fight  to  the  House  floor  and  won  the  battles  against 
great  odds.   Thank  you  ever  so  much. 
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Wednesday,  May  1,  1996. 
NAVAL  RESERVE  ASSOCIATION 

WITNESS 
REAR  ADMIRAL  JAMES  J.  CAREY,  USNR  (RET.),  NATIONAL  PRESIDENT, 

naval  reserve  association 

Introduction 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  would  like  to  now  invite  Rear  Admiral  James 
Carey  of  the  Naval  Reserve  Association  to  come  to  the  table. 

Admiral  Carey,  we  appreciate  the  list  of  shortfalls  you  identified 
for  us  in  the  Naval  Reserve.  We  had  a  good  statement  last  week 
from  Admiral  Hall.  You  and  he  point  out  some  of  the  very  same 
problems.  We  recognize  the  importance  of  some  of  the  congressional 
adds  to  the  Naval  Reserve. 

You  were  concerned  that  the  Naval  Reserve  equipment  account 
last  year  only  amounted  to  $40  million.  I  wanted  to  report  to  you 
that  the  House  bill  had  $121.3  million  for  that  account.  But  in  the 
conference,  our  colleagues  from  the  other  body  were  not  willing  to 
move  off  that  figure  of  $40  million.  We  will  do  the  best  we  can 
again  this  year  to  try  to  address  those  shortfalls  and  see  how  much 
luck  we  have  this  time. 

Thank  you  very  much.  Your  entire  statement  will  be  placed  in 
the  record  and  we  welcome  you  to  summarize  it. 

Statement  of  Rear  Admiral  Carey 

Admiral  Carey.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Like  the  other  associations  that  are  here,  I  would  thank  you  and 
your  colleagues  on  the  Committee  for  all  your  past  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  Reserve  and  the  Guard  and  the  regular  forces.  They  are  all 
in  this  thing  together.  In  many  cases,  without  you  we  wouldn't 
have  the  equipment  we  need  to  do  the  job. 

My  comments  this  morning — like  everyone  else's — will  be  sum- 
marized. But  I  would  like  you  to  note  that  they  are  based  on  delib- 
erations with  several  other  of  the  Associations  that  are  here.  Mine 
are  focused  this  morning  particularly  on  needs  of  the  Naval  Re- 
serve. I  have  three  items  I  would  like  to  highlight. 

DOWNSIZING  OF  FORCES 

First,  personnel.  I  guess  I  would  ask  in  very  plain  English  that 
we  need  the  cuts  in  personnel  to  stop.  They  have  been  going  on  for 
several  years.  I  realize  the  earlier  need  for  the  drawdown,  but  you 
are  beyond  cutting  into  fat.  The  cut  is  now  into  muscle.  In  my  opin- 
ion, it  is  hurting  morale  simply  because  the  troops  are  unaware 
whether  there  is  going  to  be  a  slot  for  them  in  the  future  or  not. 
It  is  very,  very  expensive. 

I  saw  in  my  earlier  years  in  the  Reserve,  when  we  got  rid  of  a 
lot  of  medical  people,  only  to  turn  around  5  or  6  years  later  and 
try  to  go  back  and  recruit  the  very  same  people  we  had  thrown  out. 
It  is  very  expensive  to  re-recruit  them  once  you  have  sent  them 
home.  So  I  would  ask  that  we  try  to  hold  the  line  with  the  current 
numbers  Admiral  Hall  testified  for. 
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MODERNIZATION  OF  EQUIPMENT 

Secondly,  I  would  focus  on  my  Association's  resolutions  which  are 
going  to  be  distributed  both  to  our  membership  and  up  here  on  the 
Hill  next  week.  We  just  had  our  spring  conference  about  30  days 
ago  and  I  think  did  one  of  the  best  jobs  ever  in  focusing  on  what 
are  truly  our  needs  and  some  of  the  things  we  need  to  focus  on. 
So  I  would  ask  when  those  are  circulated  that  you  take  a  hard  look 
at  them.  I  would  focus  this  morning  on  a  couple  of  particular  areas. 

You  already  mentioned  one:  The  National  Guard  and  Reserve  Ac- 
count and  the  fact  that  the  Naval  Reserve  only  gets  5  percent  of 
that.  I  think  5  percent  is  just  grossly  unjust  when  you  are  looking 
at  distributing  that  money  around  to  the  different  services.  The  re- 
quest that  is  in  is  indeed  for  about  $800  million.  As  you  indicated, 
5  percent  of  the  amount  is  about  $40  million,  which  leaves  some 
$760  million  in  unfunded  things  that  we  need.  Some  of  those  in- 
clude, for  example,  the  operational  support  aircraft  mission  is  in 
the  Naval  Reserve — 100  percent  of  that  mission.  The  C-9  airplanes 
we  have  are  now  an  average  of  22  years  old.  I  am  afraid  some  day 
the  wings  are  going  to  start  falling  off  those  airplanes.  So  we  really 
need  to  pay  some  attention  to  that.  Number  one,  we  have  100  per- 
cent of  the  mission,  and  secondly,  simply  for  safety  reasons. 

Secondly,  in  the  area  of  SH-60B  helicopters — we  have  some  frig- 
ates that  are  going  to  be  arriving  in  fiscal  year  1998.  Without  the 
helicopters,  we  will  not  be  compatible  with  the  fleet.  It  is  very  dif- 
ficult for  the  Reserve  to  blacken  in  all  the  squares  on  readiness  if 
indeed  our  equipment  isn't  compatible.  So  we  need  the  money  in 
fiscal  year  1997  in  order  to  be  ready  to  steam  with  those  ships  in 
fiscal  year  1998. 

Then  finally  another  mission  we  have  100  percent  of  is  the  Mo- 
bile In-shore  Undersea  Warfare  vans.  We  have  asked  for  some  20 
of  those  vans,  but  in  fiscal  year  1997  we  need  three  of  them  plus 
the  associated  communications  gear.  That  is  a  total  of  about  $20 
million. 

I  would  focus  on  this — I  am  sure  Admiral  Hall  used  this  line 
with  you  because  he  uses  it  quite  often — for  3  percent  of  the  entire 
budget,  you  get  20  percent  of  the  entire  Navy.  However,  that  20 
percent  isn't  much  good  if  we  don't  have  the  equipment  to  operate. 

One  final  item — and  Congressman  Hefner,  I  am  glad  you  are 
here  this  morning  with  your  experience  on  Military  Construction — 
we  have  a  facilities  backlog  for  maintenance  and  repair  of  some 
$400  million.  In  the  budget  this  year  there  is  $11  million.  My  math 
tells  me  that  leaves  $389  million  that  is  going  to  continue  to  fall 
down  around  our  ears.  I  think  there  are  some  real  safety  hazards 
developing.  I  would  ask  that  your  Committee  at  least  try  to  focus 
on  that  to  see  how  you  can  help  us. 

Those  were  my  three  items.  You  indicated  to  the  NCOA  that  you 
were  hoping  we  could  come  back  and  applaud  you  next  year.  If  you 
can  help  me  with  these  three  items,  I  will  stand  up  and  cheer  for 
you  wherever  you  want  me  to  do  that. 

With  that,  I  appreciate  being  here  this  morning.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Admiral,  thank  you  very  much.  I  can  assure  you 
that  we  are  going  to  try  to  do  the  job  that  all  of  you  think  needs 
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to  be  done.  You  will  recognize  last  year  we  had  a  few  problems  be- 
cause our  numbers  were  higher  than  the  budget  request.  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  we  are  going  to  have  those  same  problems  again  this 
year.  Maybe  we  had  better  start  working  today  to  convince  the 
Commander  in  Chief  not  to  veto  the  bill.  It  is  going  to  be  a  good 
bill.  Hopefully,  it  will  become  law.  Thank  you  again  for  being  here, 
Admiral.  We  appreciate  it.  In  a  quick  conversation  I  was  having 
here  while  you  were  speaking,  I  was  checking  to  see  if  the  items 
you  were  identifying  were  in  the  budget  request  and  they  are  not. 
They  would  have  to  be  added. 

Admiral  Carey.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  statement  of  Admiral  Carey  follows:] 
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RADM  JAMES  J.  CAREY,  USNR  (RET) 

NATIONAL  PRESIDENT 

NAVAL  RESERVE  ASSOCIATION 
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SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  SECURITY 

APPROPRIATIONS 
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NAVAL  RESERVE  ASSOCIATION 

1619  KING  STREET.  ALEXANDRIA.  VA  22314-2793 

PHONE:  548-5800— AREA  CODE  703 

FAX:  703-683-3647 


RADM  James  J.  Carey,  USNR  (Ret) 


RADM  Jim  Carey,  the  Naval  Reserve  Association's  new  President,  began  his  Naval 
career  in  1961  by  enlisting  as  a  seaman  recruit  in  the  Naval  Reserve.  Following  commissioning 
from  OCS  Newport,  RI,  in  August  1962  he  reported  aboard  USS  TOPEKA  (CLG  8)  for  three 
years  of  sea  duty,  including  deployments  to  Vietnam. 

Leaving  active  duty  in  1966,  he  affiliated  with  the  Naval  Reserve  rising  through  various 
departments  to  hold  seven  separate  commands.  He  was  promoted  to  flag  rank  in  1989.  From 
1989  to  1992  he  was  assigned  as  the  Commander,  REDCOM  SIX  during  the  time  of  the 
President's  recall  of  Reserve  personnel  to  support  Operations  Desert  Shield/Storm.  REDCOM 
SIX,  with  over  10,000  drilling  Naval  Reserves,  is  the  nation's  largest  REDCOM  and  oversaw 
the  virtually  flawless  recall  of  more  personnel  than  any  other  Readiness  Command  during  the 
period  surrounding  the  liberation  of  Kuwait  RADM  Carey's  last  assignment  was  on  the  Staff 
of  the  CNO  as  Director  of  Logistics  Plans  and  Policy  Division  (N40).  He  retired  from  the  Naval 
Reserve  in  October  1994. 

In  civilian  life,  he  is  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of 
International  Technology  Resources,  Inc.,  a  Washington,  DC-based  Arm  specializing  in  joint 
venture  operations  in  the  U.S.  and  throughout  the  world.  He  has  also  served  two  presidents 
as  both  Vice  Chairman  and  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission,  and  represented 
the  President  in  the  Far  East  at  various  international  events  commemorating  the  50th 
anniversary  of  World  War  II.  His  civic  work  includes  the  presidency  of  the  Conservative 
Network,  and  various  positions  with  other  White  House,  Congressional,  and  Executive 
Agency-affiliated  organizations. 

A  native  of  Berlin,  Wisconsin,  and  1960  graduate  of  Northwestern  University,  RADM 
Carey  was  inducted  into  the  NATO  Priory  of  the  Sovereign  Military  Order  of  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem,  and  has  been  knighted  in  the  Military  and  Hospitaller  Orders  of  Saint  John  and 
Saint  Lazarus.  His  decorations  include  four  awards  of  the  Legion  of  Merit 

RADM  Carey  makes  his  home  in  Alexandria,  Virginia. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  and  distinguished  members  of  the  Committee,  the 
Naval  Reserve  Association  appreciates  this  opportunity  to  provide  input  for 

4 

your  consideration.  In  addition,  we  are  pleased  to  inform  you  that  our 
insights  into  the  many  complex  issues  facing  our  national  defense  have  been 
sharpened,  increased  and  strengthened  through  close  consideration  with  the 
numerous  associations  that  make  up  the  National  Military  and  Veterans 
Alliance.  By  working  together,  the  several  million  members  that  are 
represented  by  the  Alliance  are  better  served,  and  our  input  in  helping  to 
shape  a  military  force  that  is  effective,  well  managed  and  responsive  to  the 
tax  payers  is  greatly  enhanced. 

To  help  put  the  comments  priorities  and  recommendations  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  Association  in  proper  context,  I  want  to  share  with  you  a  recent 
comment  made  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Admiral  Jeremy  M. 
Boorda.,  USN.  He  appropriately  captured  the  increased  role  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  by  pointing  out  that  in  his  recent  statements  he  has  ceased  making 
reference  to  the  title  of  Reserve.  Rather,  he  thinks  and  speaks  of  just  one 
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Navy,  with  the  Reserve  portion  being  a  part — an  important  part,  without 
which  the  Navy  would  not  be  able  to  meet  its  obligations. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  it  is  the  Naval  Reserve  Association 
that  we  represent,  it  for  the  benefit  of  that  ONE  NAVY  that  we  solicit  your 
support  for  the  equipment,  legislation  and  resources  needed  to  maintain  a 
strong  national  defense. 

The  wisdom,  good  judgment  and  strong  support  of  your  Committee 
has  been  a  key  element  in  bringing  the  Naval  Reserve  to  its  current  level  of 
strength  and  readiness.  We  need  your  continued  assistance. 

The  recognition  given  to  the  Reserve  forces,  and  its  acceptance  as  a 
part  of  the  ONE  NAVY,  has  been  an  evolutionary  process  and  represents  a 
significant  commitment.  To  maintain  what  has  been  built,  and  to  continue 
the  justified  reliance  on  the  Reserve  force  we,  the  Naval  Reserve 
Association,  recommend  the  following. 
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NAVAL  RESERVE  MANPOWER 

The  Naval  Reserve  Association  recommends  that  the  Naval  Reserve 
be  maintained  in  Fiscal  Year  1997  at  the  current  FY  96  Authorized  Selected 
Reserve  end-strength  of  98,894  including  17,587  Full  Time  Support  (TAR) 
personnel.  This  level  of  personnel  is  justified  by  the  steadily  increasing 
involvement  of  the  Naval  Reserve  in  active  Navy  missions.  In  addition,  as 
the  following  figures  demonstrate,  the  steady  decline  of  end-strength  for  the 
Naval  Reserve  has  been  significant  and  is  quickly  reaching  the  point  of 
concern  when  compared  with  the  missions  to  be  performed. 


FY  91        FY  92        FY  93        FY  94        FY  95       FY  96 
End-Strength  153,400     144,000     133,675      113,400      100,700     98,894 
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FORCE  STRUCTURE 

The  Naval  Reserve  basic  force  structure  as  of  30  September  1996  will 
consist  of: 

AIRCRAFT  SQUADRONS  SHIPS 

1  Carrier  Air  Wing  (CVWR)  1    Operational  Reserve  Carrier  (ORC) 

2  Maritime  Patrol  Wings  1    Mine  Countermeasures  Control  Ship  (MCS) 
1  Fleet  Logistics  Support  Wing      10  Frigates  (FFG) 

1  Helicopter  Wing  4    Mine  Countermeasures  Ships  (MCM) 

Total  of  35  Squadrons         2    Mine  Hunter  Control  Ships  (MHC) 
2    Landing  Ship  Tank  (LST) 
Total  of  20  Ships 
OTHER 
4    Fleet  Hospitals 
28    Mobile  Inshore  Undersea  Warfare  Units 
12    Construction  Battalions 
12    Cargo  Handling  Battalions 
2    Special  Boat  Units 


/ 
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Other  supporting  and  augmenting  units  without  major  hardware 
include  4,095  intelligence  program  personnel  (48%  of  the  Navy's  total 
capacity)  and  a  wide  spectrum  of  trained  specialists  to  support  and  augment 
the  fleet  and  the  Navy  shore  establishment. 

In  the  near  term,  the  greatest  threat  to  an  overall  effective  Naval 
Reserve  force  structure  and  capability  is  the  loss  of  scheduling  authority, 
and  the  possible  transfer  of  Naval  Reserve  VR  organic  airlift  force  (OS  A) 
to  TRANSCOM.  This  proposal,  in  the  guise  of  increased  efficiency,  would 
seriously  threaten  the  ability  of  the  Navy  to  obtain  essential  responsive  and 
timely  air  logistic  support.  The  Navy's  program  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
most  efficient  and  effective  organic  airlift  operation  in  the  Department  of 
Defense.  The  12  Naval  Reserve  Fleet  Logistic  Support  squadrons  supply 
100%  of  the  fleet's  intratheater  airlift  with  C-9s,  C-130s  and  C-20s, 
deployed  continuously  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the  West  Pacific  in  direct 
support  of  fleet  operations.  Additionally,  the  Naval  Reserve  would  lose 
several  thousand  skilled  and  trained  personnel  and  the  ability  to  bring 
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reservists  to  training  sites  for  drills  that  is  inherent  in  the  current  organic 
airlift  capability  that  is  utilized  to  minimize  the  number  of  Naval  Reserve 
training  bases.  Concerns  expressed  by  the  Naval  Reserve  Association, 
Naval  Reservists  and  other  concerned  parties  have  resulted  in  stopping,  at 
least  temporarily,  the  Naval  Reserve  VR  force  transfer.  But,  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  directed  that  effective  control  through  consolidation  of 
scheduling  be  vested  in  the  Transportation  Command.  In  our  opinion,  a 
directive  to  "coordinate"  rather  than  "consolidate"  scheduling  would  have 
been  a  far  better  decision.  Consolidation  removes  from  Navy  commanders 
the  ability  to  prioritize  and  control  their  essential  logistic  support  and  hence 
the  Navy  effectively  becomes  a  mere  customer  of  a  separate  entity 
competing  with  others  for  essential,  timely  logistic  support. 

Other  proposed  force  structure  changes  include  the  activation  of  an 
E2C  reserve  squadron  at  NAS  Atlanta  for  drug  interception  operations,  the 
proposed  transfer  of  a  large  deck  amphibious  ship,  additional  mine 
countermeasures  vessels  and  possibly  of  one  or  two  tenders  to  the  Naval 
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Reserve  force,  and  the  probable  loss  of  one  to  four  frigates. 

FORCE  LEVEL  RECOMMENDATION: 

THE  NAVAL  RESERVE  ASSOCIATION  RECOMMENDS  THAT  THE 
NAVAL  RESERVE  SURFACE  FORCE  BE  MAINTAINED  AT  A  LEVEL  NO 
LESS  THAN  THE  CURRENT  STRUCTURE  OF  20  SHIPS,  THAT  THE 
CURRENT  NAVAL  RESERVE  FLEET  LOGISTIC  SUPPORT  FORCE  BE 
MAINTAINED  INTACT  WITH  NO  LOSS  OF  NAVY  CONTROL  OF 
SCHEDULING  AND  PRIORITIZATION  OF  MISSIONS. 
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EQUIPMENT  MODERNIZATION 

The  Naval  Reserve  Association  continues  to  advocate  assignment  of 
modern  fleet-compatible  equipment  to  the  Naval  Reserve.  Much  of  the 
progress  made  in  improving  the  readiness  and  capability  of  Naval  Reserve 
units  has  been  the  direct  result  of  Congressional  action  designating  new 
equipment  for  the  Naval  Reserve  in  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
Equipment  (NG&RE)  appropriation.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Naval 
Reserve  Force  of  today  would  be  ineffective  without  the  Congressional  add- 
ons over  past  years  through  the  NG&RE  and  personnel  accounts.  However, 
it  should  also  be  noted  that  the  Naval  Reserve  has  not  received  a 
proportionate  share  of  NG&RE  equipment  funding  in  recent  years.  In  FY 
96  the  Naval  Reserve  share  of  $777  million  total  NG&RE  funding  was  only 
$40  million! 
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NRA  has  identified  unfunded  Naval  Reserve  equipment  requirements 
for  FY  97  of  approximately  $775  million  for  consideration  by  Congress. 
They  are  outlined  in  the  list  below.  In  addition,  and  of  particular  concern  is 
high  priority  requirement  for  procurement  of  replacement  aircraft  for  the 
venerable  Naval  Reserve  C-9  (DC-9)  transport  aircraft,  procurement  of  SH- 
60B  helicopters  and  upgrades  of  the  F/A-18  aircraft. 

The  following  Naval  Reserve  equipment  list  recommended  by  the 
Naval  Reserve  Association  for  FY  97  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
Equipment  funding  is  in  addition  to  any  anticipated  migration  of  hardware 
from  the  reducing  active  Navy  force,  and  represents  major  Naval  Reserve 
hardware  programs. 
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Naval  Reserve  Association  Recommended 

FY  1997 

Unfunded  New/Replacement  Aircraft 

(S=Million.i) 


Frtorftv 

Item  Nomenclature 

Requirement 

1 

C-9  Replacement  Aircraft  (4  aircraft) 

$  160.0 

2 

SH-60B   (5  aircraft) 

131.0 

3 

E-2C(Plus)   (2  aircraft) 

150.0 

Total  New  Aircraft 

$  441.0 

Unfunded  Equipment/Modification  Requirements 

Priority 

Item  Nomenclature 

Requirement 

1 

F/A-18  Upgrade  Program 

$    96.0 

2 

MIUW  Van  System  Upgrades 

102.0 

3 

P-3C  Update  ffl  Kits  (9) 

56.0 

4 

Miscellaneous  Equipment  * 

141.15 

5 

F-14  Upgrade  Program 

95.0 

6 

P-3C  ISAR  Radar  Systems 

18.0 

7 

ALQ- 1 26B  DECM  Equipment 

25.0 

8 

C-9  Avionics  Improvement  Program 

40.0 

9 

HH-60H  Refueling  Upgrade 

16.0 

10 

C-9  Engine  Upgrade 

45.0 

TOTAL 

$  634.15 

*  MISCELLANEOUS  EQUIPMENT 

Priority 

Item  Nomenclature 

Requirement 

1 

Cluster  Ranger 

$     8.0 

2 

IB  U  small  craft 

3.0 

3 

P-3CAPS  137A(v)5toB(v)5 

3.0 

4 

MAST  Communication  Vans 

4.0 

5 

Traffic  Collision  Avoidance  (C-20) 

2.5 

6 

NEAT  Equipment 

2.2 

7 

Windshear  Detection  System  (C-20) 

4.0 

8 

Expeditionary  CESE/TOA 

10.0 

9 

P-3CT-56FuzzZapper 

.5 

10 

Mark  3  Dive  System 

1.5 

11 

NAS  Security  Equipment 

10.0 

12 

C-9  Cargo  Rig  Equipment 

.5 

13 

Integrated  Landing  System  (E-2 ) 

1.5 

14 

Night  Vision  Goggle  (F/A-18) 

.75 

15 

P-3  Color  WX  Radar 

1.5 

16 

LANTTRN 

10.0 

17 

P-3C  Autopilot  Upgrade 

6.0 

18 

FLIRLTD/R    (F/A-18) 

15.0 

19 

ARC-210    (F-14) 

1.0 

20 

E-2  SATCOM 

4.0 

21 

P-3  Support  Equipment 

7.0 

22 

Mobile  Command  Center  (P-3C) 

4.0 

23 

C-9  Alternate  Landing  Gear  IND 

.9 

24 

C-9  External  Light  Replacement 

1.4 

25 

C-9  Digital  Cabin  Pressurization 

2.5 

26 

C-9  PA  System  Upgrade 

1.2 

27 

P-3C  Simulator  Update 

3.5 

28 

SH-2G  A  Kit  Magic  Lantern 

1.2 

29 

LCU 

15.0 

30 

CANDO  FFG  Upgrade 

7.5 

31 

P-3C  USQ-78A  Display  Controller 

8.0 

TOTAL  MISCELLANEOUS 

S    141.15 

OVERALL  TOTAL  UNFUNDED  EQUD7MENT  REQUEST 

$    775.30 
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In  this  era  of  rapidly  decreasing  defense  resources,  the  National  Guard 
and  Reserve  Equipment  procurement  account  becomes  even  more  important 
and  critical  to  the  maintenance  of  a  viable  reserve  component  than  in  past 
years.  If  the  cost-effective  reserve  components  are  to  retain  or  bolster  their 
forces  and  effectiveness  as  a  result  of  accelerating  drawdown  of  the  active 
force,  they  need  modern  capable  weaponry. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  RECOMMENDED  NG&RE  ITEMS 
REPLACEMENT  AIRCRAFT 


C-9  REPLACEMENT  AIRCRAFT  (4  New  Aircraft) 

The  current  Fleet  of  C-9  transport  aircraft  will  reach  obsolescence  in 
the  next  few  years  due  to  deficiencies  in  the  avionics  suite,  power  plant  and 
airframe  aging.  The  existing  avionics  suite  does  not  meet  future  known 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  (ICAO)  and  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  (FFA)  requirements  for  over-water  navigation.  Existing  C-9 
engines  do  not  meet  current  ICAO/FAA  environmental  and  noise  abatement 
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requirements  and  could  possibly  restrict  the  Navy's  ability  to  support  the 
CINCs  due  to  reduced  operational  latitude  in  airfield  usage.  The  cost  of 
maintaining  the  existing  C-9  Fleet  increases  each  year.  In  FY-98, 
ICAO/FAA  requirements  for  additional  minimum  avionics  capability 
mandate  costly  C-9  modifications.  The  C-9  must  also  meet  stringent  FAA 
Stage  HI  engine  emission  and  noise  requirements  by  the  year  2000  and 
ICAO  requirements  by  2002.  These  aircraft  are  being  continuously 
deployed  overseas  in  direct  support  of  fleet  operations. 

SH60B      (5  New  Aircraft) 

Required  to  provide  Naval  Surface  Reserve  Force  with  complete  ASW 
compatibility.  Over  the  FYDP  the  force  is  transitioning  from  flight  I  and  II 
FFG-7  frigates  to  flight  HI  and  IV  FFGs  equipped  with  SQQ-89  LAMPS 
Mark  III  shipboard  weapons  system.  The  Reserve  SH-2G  ASW  helicopters 
are  not  SQQ-89  compatible,  hence  cannot  provide  an  integrated  system  with 
the  newer  FFGs.  No  redistribution  from  active  SH-60B  assets  is  anticipated 
due  to  limited  quantities.  Requested  funding  for  5  this  year  of  a  final 
requirement  of  10  aircraft. 

12 
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E-2C  II  (PLUS)       (2  New  Aircraft) 

Fleet  squadrons  are  undergoing  a  transition  to  E-2C  Group  II  aircraft 
which  will  be  completed  by  FY  00.  This  transition  will  leave  VAW-78  E-2C 
Group  0  aircraft  incompatible  with  all  Fleet  shore/afloat  AIMDs  and  supply 
support  facilities.  Group  0  aircraft  will  also  be  unable  to  sustain  lengthy 
operations  aboard  any  carrier  due  to  support  unavailability.  Group  0  aircraft 
cannot  be  modified  to  meet  Group  II  configurations;  replacement  aircraft  are 
required.  Two  (2)  aircraft  are  requested  in  FY  97  and  2  in  FY  98. 

HIGH  PRIORITY 

UNFUNDED  EQUIPMENT/MODIFICATION 

REQUIREMENTS 

F/A-18  UPGRADE  PROGRAM 

Reserve  F/A-18A  aircraft  require  hardware/wiring  upgrades  to  use  91C 
Operational  Flight  Program  (OFP)  software.  The  91C  OFP  will  enable 
Naval  Reserve  Hornets  to  deliver  all  current  precision  guided  munitions  and 
AMRAAM.  These  upgrades  would  make  reserve  aircraft  totally  compatible 

13 
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with  Fleet  F/A-18C  in  all  phases  of  the  strike  fighter  mission.  The  upgrade 
package  would  include  improvements  to  the  radar  system,  armament  control 
system,  weapon  station  wiring  and  cockpit  digital  display  indicators. 

MIUW  TSQ-108  (V)3  VAN  SYSTEM/UPGRADES/SUPPORT 

This  request  supports  continuation  of  ongoing  upgrade  programs  to 
provide  AN/TSQ-108A  Radar-Sonar  Surveillance  Center  (RSSC)  vans  with 
integrated  radar,  Thermal  Imaging  Sensors/Visual  Imaging  Sensors 
(TIS/VIS),  both  mobile  and  portable  Sensor  Platform  Systems,  and  Acoustic 
Sensor  String  packages.  The  enhanced  capability  decreases  system 
vulnerability,  increases  operational  flexibility,  and  significantly  improves 
acoustic  and  visual  surveillance  capability  for  shallow  water  defense. 
Integrates  ALR-66  ESM  systems,  AN/SQR-17A  Sonar  processors, 
Embedded  Readiness  Training  System  (ERTS)  software  and  Graphical  Data 
Fusion  System  (GDFS)  into  the  RSSC  vans.  Funds  additional  van  systems; 
additional  AN/SQQ-T1  Trainers,  completing  all  22  for  installation  into  van 
systems;  and  Civil  Engineering  Support  Equipment  to  transport  and  support 
van  systems. 

14 
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P-3C  UPDATE  III  KITS  (9) 

Needed  for  common  configuration  with  Fleet  P-3C  squadrons,  and  to 
support  further  upgrades  for  ASUW  Improvement  Program  (AIP).  Failure 
to  upgrade  reserve  P-3Cs  to  the  Update  HI  configuration  will  result  in 
tactical  obsolescence  of  these  aircraft  and  will  limit  the  Reserve  Force's 
ability  to  meet  CINC  mission  taskings  and  operational  requirements. 

F-14  UPGRADE  PROGRAM 

Upgrades  required  to  provide  reserve  F-14  aircraft  with  precision  strike 
capability  include  a  ECP  245,  Programmable  Tactical  Information  Display 
(PTID),  the  wiring  A-Kit  and  1553  Digital  Bus,  ALR067  Radar  Warning, 
BOL  CHAFF,  AWG-15G,  5400B  Hybrid  Computer,  ARC-210,  TARPS, 
Programmable  Multiple  Display  Indicator  Group  (PMDIG)  and  a  low 
Altitude  Navigation  Target  Infra  Red  Night  (LANTIRN)  Pod.  These 
upgrades  will  give  reserve  F-14s  the  same  long  range  acquisition/precision 
strike  laser  guided/conventional  bombing  mission  capability  as  the  Fleet,  and 
provide  complete  compatibility  for  Fleet  missions. 

15 
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P-3C  ISAR  RADAR  SYSTEMS 

Provides  additional  Inverse  Synthetic  Aperture  Radar  (ISAR)  systems, 
AN/APS- 137  for  reserve  aircraft.  All  Fleet  P-3C  aircraft  are  receiving  the 
system  as  part  of  ATP  modifications.  The  Reserve  force  is  only  scheduled 
to  receive  5  AN/APS-137  systems,  so  additional  installations  will  provide 
increased  operational  capability  for  reserve  squadrons. 

GENERAL  PERSONNEL  ISSUES 

The  Naval  Reserve  Association  greatly  appreciates  the  many  things  the 
Congress  has  done  for  the  Naval  Reserve  and  for  military  personnel,  both 
active  and  Reserve  and  their  dependents.  The  Congressional  action  last  year 
that  established  a  Ready  Reserve  Mobilization  Income  Insurance  Program 
and  dental  insurance  for  members  of  the  Selected  Reserve  clearly  reflects 
forward  thinking  if  we  are  to  recruit  and  retain  quality  personnel  in  the 
Reserve  components. 
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To  continue  the  process  of  developing  personnel  practices  for  the 
Reserve  forces  that  lead  toward  attracting  and  retaining  the  best  and 
brightest  people,  we  recommend  the  following: 

•  PROVIDING  TAX  CREDITS  TO  EMPLOYERS  OF 
RESERVISTS. 

•  RESTORING  FULL  TAX  DEDUCTIBILITY  FOR  EXPENSES 
ASSOCIATED  WITH  RESERVE  DUTY. 

•  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECT  TO 
EVALUATE  THE  COST  VERSUS  BENEFITS  OF 
EXTENDING  FULL  COMMISSARY  BENEFITS  TO 
DRILLING  RESERVISTS. 

•  SUPPORT  FOR  MILITARY  RETmEES  WHO  WERE  LED  TO 
BELIEVE  THAT  THEY  WOULD  HAVE  LIFE  TIME 
MEDICAL  CARE. 

•  PROVIDING  MILITARY  RETIREES  WHO  ARE  ELIGIBLE 
FOR  MEDICARE  THE  OPTION  OF  ENROLLMENT  IN 
TRICARE  OR  CONTINUED  TREATMENT  AT  MILITARY 
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TREATMENT  FACILITIES  THROUGH  REIMBURSEMENT 
FROM  MEDICARE  FUNDS  (SUBVENTION). 

•  CONTINUING  AN  EQUITABLE  COLA  PROGRAM  FOR 
MILITARY  RETIREES. 

•  CREATING  PARITY  IN  PAY  AND  BENEFITS  BETWEEN 
ACTIVE  DUTY  AND  RESERVE  PERSONNEL  WITHOUT  A 
DISTINCTION  THAT  IS  BASED  ON  LENGTH  OF  ACTIVE 
DUTY  ORDERS. 

NAVAL  RESERVE  FACILITIES 

With  Naval  Reserve  facilities  at  an  average  age  of  43  years,  there  is  a 
need  to  place  a  priority  on  increased  funding  for  military  construction 
(MCNR).  The  current  backlog  of  $410  million  includes  Naval  Reserve 
training  and  troop  housing  and  messing  facilities.  Of  particular  concern  is 
the  growing  backlog  for  maintenance  and  repair,  which  is  currently  at  the 
$170  million  level.  The  shortfall  is  in  part  explained  by  the  decreasing 
appropriations  in  recent  years  as  shown  in  the  following: 
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YEAR 

1988 
1989 
1990 
1991 
1992 
1993 
1994 
1995 
1996 


With  a  budget  request  of  only  $1 1  million  for  FY  97,  this  significant 
problem  will  get  worse.  Congressional  help  in  increasing  the  budget  request 
is  strongly  recommended. 


MCNR  (APPN  ($M)) 

73.7 

60.1 

56.6 

80.3 

49.0 

15.4 

25.0 

22.7 

19.1 
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SUMMARY 

The  Naval  Reserve  Association  recommendations  for  1997  include: 

•  MAINTAINING  STABILITY  IN  NAVAL  RESERVE  FORCE 

STRUCTURE,  PERSONNEL  STRENGTH,  AND  PROGRAMS. 

•  RETENTION  OF  THE  FORCE  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF 
SCHEDULING  CONTROL  OF  CURRENT  NAVAL  RESERVE 
VR  ORGANIC  AIRLIFT  (OSA)  ORGANIZATION. 

•  CONTINUED  PARTICIPATION  BY  THE  NAVAL  RESERVE 
IN  THE  TOTAL  FORCE  NAVY. 

•  CONTINUED  MODERNIZATION  OF  THE  FORCE 
THROUGH  NATIONAL  GUARD  AND  RESERVE 
EQUIPMENT  (NG&RE)  PROCUREMENT  WITH  EMPHASIS 
ON  C-9  REPLACEMENT  TRANSPORT  AIRCRAFT,  SH-60B 
HELICOPTERS  AND  UPGRADES  OF  THE  F/A-18 
AIRCRAFT. 

•  EQUITABLE  TREATMENT  FOR  NAVAL  RESERVISTS 
DURING      THE       CONTINUED      DOWNSIZING      AND 
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RESTRUCTURING  OF  THE  FORCE. 

•  SUPPORT  FOR  RESERVE  COMPONENT  LEGISLATION 
THAT  INCLUDES  RECALL  INCOME  PROTECTION 
INSURANCE;  FULL  TAX  DEDUCTIBILITY  OF 
UNREIMBURSED  DIRECT  EXPENSES  FOR  DRILLING 
RESERVISTS;  AND  EMPLOYER  TAX  INCENTIVES. 

•  IMPROVING  QUALITY  OF  LIFE  BENEFITS  FOR  ACTIVE 
DUTY,  RESERVE,  AND  RETIRED  MILITARY  PERSONNEL 
INCLUDING  AVAILABLE  AND  AFFORDABLE  HEALTH 
CARE  AND  COST  OF  LIVING  ADJUSTMENTS  (COLAS). 

•  INCREASED  FUNDING  FOR  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 
AND  MAINTENANCE  AND  REPAIR  OF  NAVAL  RESERVE 
FACILITIES. 

The  Naval  Reserve  Association  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  present 
these  issues. 
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Wednesday,  May  1,  1996. 

ENLISTED  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  GUARD  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

WITNESS 

MASTER  SERGEANT  MICHAEL  P.  CLINE  (RET.),  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
ENLISTED  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  GUARD  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Introduction 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  would  like  to  now  invite  Master  Sergeant  Michael 
Cline  of  the  Enlisted  Association  of  the  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  to  come  to  the  table. 

We  welcome  Master  Sergeant  Cline.  We  appreciate  the  fine  work 
of  the  National  Guard  men  and  women.  Certainly  their  record  in 
Operation  Desert  Storm  was  outstanding.  Today,  National  Guards- 
men are  taking  part  in  Operation  Joint  Endeavor.  We  appreciate 
the  Guard's  contribution  to  the  war  on  illegal  drugs.  I  know  in 
Florida  that  a  lot  of  that  work  is  being  done  under  the  direction 
of  the  National  Guard.  We  appreciate  the  good  record  the  Guard 
has  established. 

We  will  have  your  entire  statement  placed  in  the  record  and  ask 
that  you  summarize  it. 

Statement  of  Master  Sergeant  Cline 

Master  Sergeant  Cline.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

As  always,  we  thank  you  for  your  support  and  your  Committee's 
support  in  the  past  in  supporting  the  National  Guard. 

I  am  honored  to  have  this  opportunity  to  present  the  views  of  the 
enlisted  men  and  women  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  Our  members  are  very  appreciative  of  the  support  extended 
to  them  in  the  past  and  are  very  confident  that  you  and  your  Com- 
mittee, through  your  diligent  and  conscientious  efforts,  give  serious 
consideration  to  the  most  critical  issues  facing  the  National  Guard 
today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1995,  on  any  given  day,  1,000  members  of  the 
Army  National  Guard  could  be  found  on  duty  in  12  States  across 
our  great  Nation.  Answering  the  call  is  part  of  their  dual-mission 
status  to  assist  their  States  in  time  of  disasters  or  needs.  These 
same  Guard  members  are  currently  deployed  in  countries  all  over 
the  world:  Europe,  to  include  Bosnia;  SOUTHCOM,  U.S.  Southern 
Command,  the  Pacific;  and  CINCCOM,  Central  Command;  includ- 
ing Saudi  Arabia. 

In  any  given  week,  there  is  an  average  of  5,000  Air  National 
Guard  members  deployed  around  the  world.  These  missions  include 
airlifting,  in-flight  refueling,  air  operations,  and  Operation  Deny 
Flight.  As  you  are  well  aware,  the  Air  National  Guard  has  played 
an  active  role  in  the  constant  airlifts  to  Bosnia  prior  to  deployment 
of  ground  forces. 

DEFENSE  BUDGET  REQUEST 

Citizen  soldiers  of  today  represent  truly  the  finest.  You  may  ask 
yourself,  Mr.  Chairman,  Why  are  NCOs  and  enlisted  personnel  so 
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concerned  about  the  budget?  The  bottom  line  is  that  it  is  the  NCO's 
direct  responsibility  to  train  the  troops  that  the  Administration  and 
the  Congress  want  to  deploy  around  the  world.  If  we  do  not  have 
adequate  funding  to  train  our  people,  then  we  are  definitely  throw- 
ing them  in  harm's  way  by  not  having  them  adequately  prepared. 

Not  only  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  without  adequate  funding  and 
training,  the  Guard  will  succumb  to  the  criticisms  of  our  adver- 
saries who  say  that  the  Guard  is  not  prepared.  Without  these  addi- 
tional funds,  we  will  fall  into  the  hollow  forces  being  predicted  by 
various  individuals  in  the  military  community. 

Mr.  Chairman,  being  an  enlisted  person,  I  have  to  tell  it  the  way 
it  is.  Without  adequate  funding,  it  would  be  like  having  a  football 
game  between  the  Gators  and  the  Seminoles  using  the  third  team, 
which  has  not  had  the  opportunity  to  practice  or  to  play  or  have 
the  proper  equipment.  You  can  imagine  what  the  outcome  would 
be. 

As  a  husband  and  father,  whose  spouse  and  sons  served  in  the 
National  Guard,  I  urge  you  and  this  Committee  to  provide  ade- 
quate funding  for  the  Guard  so  that  they  are  trained  and  properly 
prepared  for  any  upcoming  events  in  the  future. 

As  the  drawdown  of  active  forces  continues,  the  Guard  is  being 
called  upon  more  and  more  to  provide  peacetime  and  combat  ready 
support  for  contingencies  around  the  world.  Shortages  in  Pacific  air 
are  becoming  acute  while  we  assert  the  use  of  the  National  Guard 
is  the  most  cost-effective  means  of  implementing  a  strong  national 
defense  strategy  during  these  financially-constrained  times.  We 
also  believe  that  we  must  have  adequate  funds  to  do  so. 

ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD  SHORTFALLS 

Mr.  Chairman,  based  on  information  received  from  the  National 
Guard  Bureau  and  on  the  budget  submission  presented  by  the  Ad- 
ministration, the  Army  National  Guard  has  a  fiscal  year  1997  ap- 
propriations shortfall  of  $392  million,  with  $132  million  of  the 
shortages  in  personnel  accounts,  which  include  areas  such  as  initial 
skills  training,  military  occupational  training,  career  development 
training,  management  support,  and  operational  training  and  mobi- 
lization exercises,  all  which  have  a  direct  impact  on  readiness. 
These  funds  are  crucial  to  the  support  of  non-prior  service  acces- 
sions and  essential  to  maintaining  force  strength. 

In  the  operation  and  maintenance  accounts  of  the  Army  National 
Guard,  there  is  a  shortfall  of  $260  million,  which  includes  readi- 
ness training  requirements,  depot  maintenance,  base  operations, 
environmental  requirements,  Title  XI  programs,  and  BRAC.  In  the 
area  of  readiness  training,  ground  Optempo  was  funded  at  63  per- 
cent of  requirements  and  the  Flying  Hour  program  at  only  60  per- 
cent. Again,  we  are  not  properly  training  our  pilots. 

Pretty  soon,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  funds  are  not  established  for  the 
program,  we  won't  be  able  to  keep  those  KC-135s  flying  because 
we  won't  have  the  trained  people  to  maintain  them.  We  won't  be 
able  to  keep  our  Nation's  only  air  defense  units  operational  because 
we  won't  have  trained  pilots  that  can  meet  the  requirements. 

As  you  know,  the  fiscal  year  1997  military  construction  account 
contains  no  funding  for  major  construction  projects  in  the  Army 
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National  Guard,  only  a  minimal  amount  of  $5.5  million  for  minor 
construction  and  $2.1  million  for  planning  and  design. 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD  SHORTFALLS 

The  Air  National  Guard  is  also  confronted  with  funding  short- 
ages in  critical  areas  while  at  the  same  time  their  missions  are 
being  increased.  Air  National  Guard  missions  include  supporting 
Southwest  Asia,  participation  in  Provide  Promise,  providing  C-130 
airlift  units,  the  longest  ongoing  airlift  in  history,  and  support  of 
the  Bosnia  peacekeeping  efforts. 

The  military  personnel  account  is  also  critically  underfunded. 
The  ability  to  train,  modernize,  and  respond  to  worldwide  contin- 
gencies in  support  of  the  Air  Force  is  threatened  by  such  crucial 
shortages.  The  Air  National  Guard  military  personnel  account  is 
currently  underfunded  by  $9.1  million.  Areas  of  the  deficit  include 
pay  and  allowances  for  enlisted  personnel  of  $4.6  million  and  spe- 
cial training  of  $4.5  million. 

Another  area  where  we  have  serious  concerns,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
the  Reserve  Component  Automation  System.  This  has  been  an  on- 
going program  for  several  years  now  that  is  desperately  needed  by 
the  Army  National  Guard  so  that  we  can  have  a  better  handle  on 
our  people  and  have  our  people  better  prepared.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
seriously  would  ask  the  Committee  to  look  at  moving  forward  the 
approximately  2001  and  2002  implementation  time  frame  to  the 
outyear  of  1999.  This  would  save  a  lot  of  manpower  dollars  in  the 
future,  but  also  would  save  a  lot  of  outyear  funding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  our  Association's  belief  that  the  National 
Guard  represents  the  most  cost-effective  weapon  at  our  disposal  to 
defend  our  Nation  in  conjunction  with  the  active  component.  Its  po- 
tential has  barely  been  tapped,  yet  it  stands  ready,  willing,  and  ac- 
cessible to  meet  our  defense  needs.  It  has  become  imperative  to  en- 
sure that  the  Guard  has  support  to  fully  develop  into  an  integral 
part  of  the  total  force.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  through  mod- 
ernization of  equipment,  a  stable  force  strength,  and  training.  A 
shortchange  in  any  one  of  these  areas  could  prove  fatal  in  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  National  Guard  in  the  defense  of  our  country. 

As  Harry  S.  Truman  said,  of  course  when  the  real  fight  comes, 
it  will  be  the  civilians  that  will  come  forth,  just  as  they  have  in  the 
past,  in  spite  of  the  regular  army,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  win  the  war. 

When  the  National  Guard  is  called,  America  goes  to  war.  The 
Guard  is  family,  America's  at  their  best,  the  National  Guard,  pro- 
tectors of  freedom  and  defenders  of  peace. 

That  concludes  my  testimony,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be  happy  to 
answer  any  questions. 

Mr.  Young.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  appreciate  your  being 
here.  If  we  get  through  in  time,  we  may  have  some  questions  for 
you  and  the  other  witnesses.  We  will  determine  that  by  the  clock 
when  we  get  to  the  end  of  our  witness  list. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  being  here. 

Master  Sergeant  Cline.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  statement  of  Master  Sergeant  Cline  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the  National  Security  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  I  am  honored  to  have  this  opportunity  to  present  the  views  of  the 
thousands  of  men  and  women  of  the  Enlisted  Association  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  (EANGUS).  The  members  of  this  association  are  cognizant  of  the  support  you  have 
extended  to  them  in  the  past  and  have  every  confidence  in  you  that  you  will,  through  your  diligent 
and  conscientious  efforts,  give  serious  consideration  to  the  most  critical  shortages  facing  the 
National  Guard  today. 

As  the  draw  down  of  the  active  force  continues,  the  National  Guard  is  being  called  upon  even 
more  to  provide  peace  time  support  and  combat  ready  forces  for  contingencies  around  the  world; 
shortages  in  specific  areas  are  becoming  acute.  While  we  assert  that  the  use  of  the  National 
Guard  is  the  most  cost-effective  means  of  implementing  a  strong  national  defense  strategy  during 
these  fiscally  constrained  times,  we  also  believe  we  need  to  have  adequate  funds  to  do  so.  This 
may  seem  somewhat  of  a  paradox,  but  it  is  our  view  that  in  order  to  satisfy  our  long  range  defense 
requirements  and  leaner  funding  mandates,  prudent  allocation  of  funds  today  for  shortfalls  in  the 
Guard  will  transform  into  a  wise  investment  in  the  future  and  taxpayers  will  see  the  cost- 
effectiveness  of  the  Guard  come  to  fruition. 

TTTTT 

The  National  Guard  can  be  extremely  proud  of  its  historical  roots  and  dedicated  service  to  our  nation 
that  spans  nearly  360  years.  The  Guard  has  endured  because  of  its  long  list  of  accomplishments,  its 
commitment  to  preserving  freedom  and  its  indomitable  esprit  de  corps. 

The  Guard  has  been  successfully  involved  in  every  major  conflict,  which  is  more  than  testament  to 
its  raison  d'etre  than  its  most  ardent  detractors  would  like  people  to  believe.  With  few  exceptions, 
amid  upheavals  and  the  continued  challenges  of  this  period  of  transition,  the  National  Guard  has 
surpassed  expectations  in  mission  after  mission  they  have  been  tasked  with. 

Currently,  over  one  thousand  members  of  the  Guard  are  serving  in  Operation  Joint  Endeavor  while 
simultaneously  other  Guard  units  are  involved  in  the  Deny  Flight  mission  over  Iraq    More  than 
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seventy  thousand  soldiers  and  airmen  were  activated  for  Operation  Desert  Storm/Desert  Shield.  Yet 
the  National  Guard  continued  in  its  dual  role  and  fulfilled  its  state  missions  at  home,  providing 
emergency  relief  during  times  of  natural  disasters  and  their  counterdrug  missions. 

The  ever  increasing  involvement  of  the  Guard  in  external  as  well  as  internal  missions  has  led  to  critical 
shortfalls  in  level  of  funding  in  several  areas.  These  shortages,  if  left  under  funded,  could  have  a 
harmful  impact  on  the  ability  of  the  National  Guard  to  properly  sustain  expanding  requirements  for 
worldwide  support. 

The  EANGUS  has  identified  three  areas  that  it  feels  should  take  precedence  in  considering  funding 
priorities  that  would  most  benefit  the  Guard  in  meeting  its  requirements  to  provide  and  maintain  a 
high  level  of  combat  readiness  and  operational  support  to  the  active  components.  These  three  areas 
are:  force  structure,  equipment  modernization  and  training. 

▼TTTT 

ARMY  NATIONAL  GUARD 

The  Army  National  Guard  (ARNG)  has  recognized  shortfalls  in  funding  for  personnel,  training  and 
operations  that  will  very  likely  have  an  increasingly  detrimental  effect  on  training  and  therefore, 
readiness  For  fiscal  year  1997,  there  is  a  $132  million  shortage  in  the  Personnel  Account  This 
shortage  can  be  further  broken  down: 


AREA  OF  DEFICIT 

Millions  of  SS 

Initial  Skills  &  Training 

23M 

MOS  Training 

21M 

Career  Development  Training 

49M 

Management  Support 

8M 

Exercises 

7M 

Operational  Training 

5M 

Mobilization  Exercises 

3M 

In  addition,  Initial  Entry  Training,  which  is  funded  at  only  90%  of  requirement,  has  a  shortfall  of 
$16  million.  This  funding  is  crucial  to  support  non-prior  service  accessions  essential  to  maintaining 
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force  strength. 


In  the  ARNG  Operations  and  Maintenance  Account  there  is  a  total  $260  million  shortfall  across 
the  following  areas: 


AREA  OF  DEFICIT 

Millions  of  SS 

Readiness  Training  Requirements 

$70M 

Depot  Maintenance 

38M 

Base  Operations 

101M 

Environmental  Requirements 

33M 

Title  XI  Program 

15M 

BRAC 

3M 

In  the  area  of  Readiness  Training  Requirements,  Ground  OPTEMPO  is  only  funded  at  63%  of 
requirement  and  the  Flying  Hour  Program  at  60%,  the  $70  million  would  bring  units  up  to  72%  and 
71%,  respectively.  The  funds  for  Depot  Maintenance  would  enable  the  ARNG  to  maintain  war 
fighting  equipment  at  minimum  tiered  readiness  levels.  Allocations  for  Base  Operations  would  bring 
the  current  43%  of  requirement  up  to  80%  to  cover  basic  quality  of  life  necessities  and  maintenance 
of  deteriorating  facilities.  Environmental  Requirements  include  $17  million  for  out-of-compliance 
projects  in  46  states/territories,  $11  million  to  initiate  clean  up  of  201  contaminated  sites  and  $5 
million  for  clean  up  of  106  underground  storage  tanks.  Title  XT  Program  funds  are  for  the 
congressionally  established  medical  and  dental  readiness  programs  of  early  deploying  personnel.  And 
finally,  BRAC  Requirements  funding  is  for  the  preparation  of  two  enclaves  for  Guard  and  Reserve 
operations  at  posts  designated  for  closure  under  BRAC. 

The  fiscal  year  1997  Military  Construction  Account  contains  no  funding  for  major  construction 
projects  in  the  ARNG,  only  a  minimal  amount  of  $5.5  million  for  minor  construction  and  $2.1 
million  for  planning  and  design.  An  increasing  portion  of  the  day-to-day  operational  costs  for 
National  Guard  armories  is  required  to  support  federal  missions.  Many  states  pay  all  the  operations 
and  maintenance  costs  for  these  armories.  With  the  increase  in  federal  missions,  it  has  become  urgent 
that  the  federal  government  bear  a  fair  share  of  these  costs  for  the  states. 

Although  stable  force  structure  is  a  top  priority  for  the  ARNG,  it  is,  nonetheless  slated  for 
modification  in  order  to  reduce  the  Army's  critical  shortfall  in  CS/CSS  units.    This  is  to  be 
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accomplished  through  a  phased  approach,  intended  to  minimize  any  upheaval  within  the  Total  Army 
structure.  Funding  requirements  associated  with  this  conversion  will  not  be  available  until  next  year. 
Therefore,  EANGUS  requests  no  additional  funding  at  this  time  but  respectfully  requests  the  current 
force  structure  be  maintained  at  its  present  level  until  definitive  requirements  of  the  proposed  ARNG 
combat  force  redesign  are  identified,  validated  and  included  in  the  Department  of  Defense  program 
and  budget. 

The  Enlisted  Association  of  the  National  Guard  urges  your  support  of  the  proposed  plan  to  convert 
a  portion  of  the  ARNG's  combat  structure  to  CS/CSS.  This  will  help  ensure  mission  assignments  and 
the  force  levels  established  in  Defense  Planning  Guidance,  the  Bottom-up  Review  and  Off-site 
Agreement  are  adhered  to. 


AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

The  Air  National  Guard  (ANG)  is  also  confronted  with  funding  shortages  in  critical  areas  while  at 
the  same  time  their  missions  are  being  increased  Recently,  ANG  missions  include  support  in 
southwest  Asia,  participation  in  Provide  Promise  involving  C-130  airlift  units  (the  longest  ongoing 
airlift  in  history)  and  support  of  the  Bosnia  peace  effort.  In  reality,  the  Air  National  Guard  will 
continue  to  see  an  increase  in  their  participation  in  air  refueling  and  airlift,  yet  are  faced  with  a 
programmed  reduction  in  the  size  of  its  general  purpose  fighter  units  and  airlift  units.  In  addition, 
their  Military  Personnel  Account  is  critically  under  funded.  Their  ability  to  train,  modernize  and 
respond  to  worldwide  contingencies  in  support  of  the  Air  Force  is  threatened  by  such  crucial 
shortages. 

As  a  proven,  cost-effective  means  of  maintaining  Total  Air  Force  capability  within  the  constraints  of 
dwindling  defense  funds,  the  identified  shortfalls  in  level  of  funding  should  be  seriously  addressed  and 
remedied. 

The  Air  National  Guard  Military  Personnel  Account  is  currently  under  funded  by  $9.1  million 
This  shortfall  includes: 

AREA  OF  DEFICIT  Millions  of  » 
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Pay  8r  Allowance  for  enlisted  Personnel  S4.6M 

Special  Training  Program  4.5M 

In  the  ANG  Operations  and  Maintenance  Account  there  was  a  shortfall  of  $24  million  which 
includes: 

AREA  OF  DEFICIT  Millions  of  St 

Flying  Hour  Program  $  4M 

Real  Property  Maintenance  20M 

The  Flying  Hour  Program  funds  are-jieeded  to  avert  a  serious  shortage  in  the  A-10  Training 
Program  and  the  funds  for  Real  Property  Maintenance  is  just  enough  to  maintain  the  same  level 
of  maintenance  and  repair  projects,  the  backlog  of  which  remains  over  $465  million. 

The  ANG  fiscal  year  1997  Military  Construction  Budget  contains  $75.4  million;  $4.1  million  to 
go  to  minor  construction,  $7.7  million  for  planning  and  design,  and  $63.6  million  for  major 
construction  projects.  These  requested  funds  are  minimal  compared  to  the  enormously  detrimental 
impact  that  such  shortages  would  incur.  The  Air  National  Guard  has  proven  itself  mission  after 
mission,  side-by-side  with  the  Air  Force. 

The  E ANGUS  believes  the  ANG  force  structure  should  remain  stable  until  such  time  as  a  new 
National  Security  Review  is  concluded.  In  addition,  we  feel  the  C-130  airlift  units  of  12  primary 
authorized  aircraft  (PAA)  in  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  California 
should  be  retained  at  the  12  PAA  level  and  a  total  of  $8.7  million  be  restored  in  ANG  accounts. 
Congress  is  also  being  asked  to  authorize  manpower  increases  above  the  budget  request  of  25  AGRs, 
310  drill  personnel  and  50  military  Technician  positions. 

The  National  Guard's  role  under  the  Total  Force  policy  is  substantial  and  requires  high  levels  of 
readiness.  The  capability  of  Guard  units  and  personnel  to  mobilize,  deploy,  integrate  and  operate  was 
extensively  demonstrated  during  Operations  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm.  The  level  of  full-time 
support  manning  has  a  direct  demonstrated  influence  on  readiness  capability  and  is  dictated  by  mission 
and  equipment  levels  rather  than  end  strength.  Full-time  support  manning  is  the  pivotal  element  in 
day-to-day  unit  operations  in  the  functions  of  administration,  personnel,  supply  and  training 
preparation  and  in  enhancing  the  quality  of  training  by  making  inactive  duty  training  periods  and 
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annual  training  more  efficient  and  effective.  A  need  exists  for  full-time  spaces  to  support  organizing 
and  maintaining  state  health  and  dental  clinics.  Strong  relationships  have  developed  between  the  Air 
National  Guard  and  the  Air  Force  based  on  day-to-day  operations,  training  exercises  and  combat 
deployment. 


RESERVE  COMPONENT  AUTOMATION  SYSTEM  (RCAS) 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  automated  information  management  methods  that  will  improve  unit 
administration,  training,  the  quality  of  planning  and  speed  mobilization  efforts  by  the  Reserve 
components.  The  Reserve  Component  Automation  System  (RCAS),  which  is  being  developed  and 
fielded  under  the  direction  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau,  is  the  answer  to  these  pressing  concerns. 
Yet  its  development  is  being  hampered  by  funding  constraints.  The  current  funding  profile  does  not 
allow  for  completion  of  fielding  the  RCAS  infrastructure  until  year  2002.  The  Reserve  components 
of  the  Army  have  been  prohibited  from  purchasing  interim  automation  equipment  outside  the  RCAS 
program  whereas  the  urgent  need  for  such  a  system  is  growing  exponentially  with  each  new  call-up. 

The  Enlisted  Association  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  United  States  respectfully  requests  adequate 
funding  be  provided  for  expediting  fielding  of  the  RCAS  in  order  that  the  infrastructure  can  be 
completed  by  fiscal  year  1999. 


COUNTERDRUG  MISSIONS  &  DEMAND  REDUCTION  PROGRAMS 

The  drug  problem  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  domestic  threats  to  national  security 
confronting  this  country.  The  impact  of  illicit  drugs  on  the  population  of  the  United  States  has  caused 
more  than  80,000  crack  babies  to  be  born  annually  with  resultant  medical  and  special  education  costs 
estimated  at  $800  million  per  year. 

The  National  Guard  represents  the  principle  Department  of  Defense  support  conduit  to  law 
enforcement  agencies  for  counterdrug  missions.  Drug  interdiction  and  border  surveillance  operations 
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are  essential  to  the  mission  and  require  a  low  profile  for  success.  The  National  Guard  requires  a 
tailored  surveillance  system  configured  on  existing  platforms  to  provide  around-the-clock  surveillance 
and  command  and  control  capability  to  operating  agencies.  The  current  inventory  of  Army  and  Air 
National  Guard  aircraft  capable  of  providing  the  surveillance  essential  for  successful  interdiction  is 
limited  in  quantity  and  is  rapidly  becoming  non-supportable  logistically. 

The  ultimate  solution  to  the  drug  crisis  is  demand  reduction,  prevention  and  education.  Present 
initiatives,  and  those  in  the  planning  stages,  have  been  readily  accepted  and  commended  within  the 
nation's  school  system.  The  expansion  of  National  Guard  demand  reduction  involvement  is  a  cost 
effective  expenditure  of  defense  funds.  EANGUS  requests  that  funding  for  the  sustainment  of 
personnel  and  C-4  networks  required  for  counterdrug  operational  missions  and  procurement  and 
upgrade  of  equipment  uniquely  suited  to  support  counterdrug  interdiction  and  surveillance  be 
addressed 

The  results  for  1995  counterdrug  operations: 


Cash 

$292,691,536 

Marijuana 

-  cultivated 

1,951,687 

-  noncultivated 

103,000,536 

-  Processed 

820,763 

Cocaine 

150,197 

Heroin 

1,631 

Opium 

158 

Hashish 

16,631 

Arrests 

100,816 

Total 

$398,733,955 

TTTVV 

It  is  the  Enlisted  Association  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  United  States'  belief  that  the  National 
Guard  represents  the  most  cost-effective  weapon  at  our  disposal  to  defend  our  nation  in  conjunction 
with  the  active  components.  Its  potential  has  barely  been  tapped,  yet  it  stands  ready,  willing  and 
accessible  to  meet  our  defense  needs    It  has  become  imperative  to  ensure  that  the  Guard  has  the 
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support  to  fully  develop  into  an  integral  part  of  the  Total  Force.  This  can  only  be  accomplished 
through  modernization  of  equipment,  a  stable  force  strength  and  training.  Short  changing  any  one 
of  these  areas  could  prove  fatal  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  National  Guard  and  therefore  the  defense 
of  our  country.  * 

For  years,  Army  and  Air  National  Guard  units  have  competed  with  the  best  of  their  active  duty 
counterparts  and  have  taken  top  honors  home  to  their  states.  The  National  Guard  has  proven,  time 
and  again,  that  it  is  a  vital  part  of  the  Total  Force.  For  nearly  360  years,  in  every  war,  the  combat 
records  of  the  National  Guard  prove  that  the  Guard  will  fight  and  win,  if,  and  when  it  again  becomes 
necessary.  As  President  Harry  S.  Truman  said: 

"Of  course,  when  the  next  real  fight  comes,  the  civilians  will  come  forward  just  as  they  did  this 
time,  and  win  in  spite  of  the  Regular  Army.  " 

The  Guard  is  your  next  door  neighbor;  s/he  may  be  your  truck  driver,  your  lawyer  or  your  teacher. 
When  the  National  Guard  is  called,  "America  goes  to  warF'  The  Guard  is  family  -  Americans  at  their 
best!  The  National  Guard:  Protectors  of  freedom,  defenders  of  peace!! 


I  would  like  to  thank  the  Chairman  and  members  of  this  committee  for  the  opportunity  to  provide 
testimony  on  the  fiscal  year  1997  funding  requirements  for  the  Army  and  Air  National  Guard.  The 
men  and  women  of  the  Enlisted  Association  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  United  States  appreciate 
your  past  commitment  and  support  in  funding  programs  critical  to  their  missions.  In  order  to 
maximize  the  Guard's  defense  capability,  I  am  confident  you  will  agree  that  the  shortfalls  in  military 
personnel  and  operations  and  maintenance  need  your  earnest  assistance  and  respectfully  submit  that 
the  issues  identified  in  this  statement  are  inextricably  linked  to  the  readiness  and  quality  of  the 
National  Guard's  ability  to  meet  our  country's  defense  needs 
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Wednesday,  May  1,  1996. 
THE  NAVAL  ENLISTED  RESERVE  ASSOCIATION 

WITNESS 

eddie  oca,  the  naval  enlisted  reserve  association 

Introduction 

Mr.  Young.  I  would  now  like  to  invite  Mr.  Eddie  Oca  of  the 
Naval  Enlisted  Reserve  Association  to  come  to  the  table. 

We  appreciate  the  help  you  have  given  us  by  listing  unfunded  re- 
quirements that  we  are  adding  to  our  list  of  requirements.  Also, 
you  have  made  some  interesting  points  about  the  unique  role  of  the 
Navy's  fleet-essential  aircraft  and  how  they  might  not  be  as  suited 
as  the  other  services  to  the  operational  support  aircraft,  and  the 
consolidation  that  is  being  considered. 

We  are  going  to  have  a  hearing  on  that  issue.  We  haven't  set  the 
exact  date  yet,  but  you  are  welcome  to  be  here  and  observe  and 
take  part  if  you  would  like.  We  will  let  you  know  when  that  hear- 
ing is  going  to  be. 

We  will  place  your  entire  statement  in  the  record  and  ask  that 
you  summarize  it. 

Mr.  Oca.  Thank  you. 

Statement  of  Mr.  Oca 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Committee  members,  the  Naval  Enlisted  Re- 
serve Association,  the  only  Association  which  exclusively  represents 
enlisted  reservists  in  the  Coast  Guard,  Marine  Corps,  and  Navy, 
thanks  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  this  statement  to  your 
Committee.  We  also  want  to  thank  the  Committee  for  its  dedication 
and  determination  to  provide  a  strong  Guard  and  Reserve  for  our 
country. 

Our  statement  will  present  the  views  of  our  membership  and 
those  issues  which  we  feel  are  key  to  preserving  a  strong  Sea  Serv- 
ice and  a  national  defense  structure  capable  of  meeting  any  future 
needs.  These  issues  are  personnel-oriented  because  we  believe  a 
Nation's  strength  is  measured  not  by  its  technological  advancement 
but  in  the  basic  character  of  its  citizens  and  their  willingness  to 
sacrifice  and  serve. 

RESERVE  FORCES  END  STRENGTH 

The  fiscal  year  1997  budget  request  again  projects  a  decline  in 
the  personnel  strength  of  the  Naval  Reserve.  Although  the  re- 
quested reduction  is  a  marked  improvement  over  the  sharp  cuts 
that  were  typical  of  requests  of  the  early  1990s,  for  the  second  con- 
secutive time  since  the  end  of  the  1970s  the  budget  request  projects 
a  Naval  Reserve  of  less  than  100,000  personnel.  If  the  proposed 
end  strength  is  approved  by  Congress,  there  will  be  less  than 
80,000  drilling  Reservists  in  the  Naval  Reserve  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1997.  Additional  missions  already  assigned  to  the  Naval  Re- 
serve provide  a  valid  indicator  that  the  Naval  Reserve  should  not 
drop  below  100,000  personnel. 
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On  February  13,  1996,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  validated  that 
today's  requirements  for  Navy  Selected  Reservists  are  substantially 
higher  than  requested  by  the  Administration.  It  is  clear  that  con- 
tinuation of  even  a  slight  decline  in  personnel  strength  will  further 
the  existing  personnel  shortfall.  4 

NERA  recommends  that  the  Naval  Reserve  be  authorized  and 
funded  for  an  end  strength  of  at  least  100,000  Selected  Reserve 
Personnel,  including  approximately  17,500  full-time  support  per- 
sonnel, for  fiscal  year  1997. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  completes  our  statement.  Again,  thank  you 
for  the  opportunity  to  present  ourselves. 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Oca,  thank  you  very  much.  We  appreciate  your 
being  here  today.  As  I  said,  your  entire  statement  will  be  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  Oca.  Thank  you,  sir. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Oca  follows:] 
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BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  SECURITY  APPROPRIATIONS 

OF  THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

MAY  1,1996     * 


Mr.  Chairman,  Committee  Members.  The  Naval  Enlisted  Reserve  Association, 
the  only  association  which  exclusively  represents  enlisted  Reservists  in  the  Coast 
Guard,  Marine  Corps  and  Navy,  thanks  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  this 
statement  to  your  Subcommittee.  We  also  want  to  thank  the  Committee  for  its 
dedication  and  determination  to  provide  a  strong  Guard  and  Reserve  for  our 
Country. 

The  end  of  the  Cold  War  led  many  politicians  and  opinion  makers  to  forget 
one  of  the  primary  purposes  of  our  Government  ••  to  preserve  and  protect  our  way 
of  life.  With  the  passing  of  the  Soviet  threat,  we  lost  focus  on  military  preparedness 
and  are  on  the  brink  of  creating  a  hollow  force,  incapable  of  defending  our  nation. 
The  emphasis  on  domestic  issues  and  reducing  the  debt,  combined  with  a  renewal 
of  anti-military  sentiment  within  the  corridors  of  political  power,  has  made  military 
personnel  and  the  defense  budget  easy  victims  of  the  budget-cutter's  knife.  We 
cannot  afford  to  make  the  same  mistakes  we've  made  in  the  past.  Nothing  is  more 
dangerous  to  our  continued  existence  as  a  nation  than  the  proposed  decimation  of 
our  country's  military  strength  for  short-term  political  gain. 
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It  is  more  economical  and  militarily  prudent  to  maintain  capabilities  and 
readiness  at  a  reduced  operational  tempo  than  to  try  to  recreate  what  has  been  lost 
or  given  away.  In  addition  to  low  manpower  costs,  the  Reserve  also  provides  low 
or  no  cost  training  since  many  reservists  have  civilian  occupations  which  keep  them 
well-trained  and  up-to-date  in  their  areas  of  expertise.  The  time  and  money 
expended  to  bring  the  Reserves  to  today's  vastly  improved  state  of  readiness  will 
be  wasted  if  the  Sea  Services  continue  to  cut  their  Reserve  training  funds. 

History  has  shown  a  large,  well  trained  Reserve  to  be  an  effective  method  of 
maintaining  military  strength.  The  Naval  Enlisted  Reserve  Association  believes  our 
current  need  to  shrink  the  Armed  Forces  to  be  the  perfect  opportunity  to  think 
creatively  and  design  a  Sea  Service  force  which  truly  utilizes  the  strengths  of  both 
the  active  forces  and  the  Reserve  forces. 

Our  statement  will  present  the  views  of  our  membership  on  those  issues 
which  we  feel  are  key  to  preserving  a  strong  Sea  Services  Reserve  Force  and  a 
national  defense  structure  capable  of  meeting  any  future  threat  These  issues  are 
personnel-oriented  because  we  believe  a  nation's  strength  is  measured  not  by  its 
technological  advancement,  but  in  the  basic  character  of  its  citizens  and  their 
willingness  to  sacrifice  and  serve. 
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RESERVE  FORCES  END  STRENGTHS 
The  FY97  budget  request  again  projects  a  decline  in  the  personnel  strength 
of  the  Naval  Reserve.  Although  the  requested  reduction  is  a  marked  improvement 
over  the  sharp  cuts  that  were  typical  of  the  requests  of  the  early  1990s,  for  the 
second  consecutive  time  since  the  end  of  the  1970s  the  budget  request  projects  a 
Naval  Reserve  of  less  than  100,000  personnel.  If  the  proposed  end  strength  is 
approved  by  Congress,  there  will  be  less  than  80,000  drilling  Reservists  in  the  Naval 
Reserve  by  the  end  of  FY97.  Additional  missions  already  assigned  to  the  Naval 
Reserve  provide  a  valid  indicator  that  the  Naval  Reserve  should  not  drop  below 
100,000  personnel.  On  February  13, 1996,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  validated  that 
today's  requirements  for  Navy  Selected  Reservists  are  substantially  higher  than 
requested  by  the  Administration.  It  is  clear  that  continuation  of  even  a  slight  decline 
in  Naval  Reserve  personnel  strength  will  further  the  existing  personnel  shortfall. 
NERA  recommends  that  the  Naval  Reserve  be  authorized  and  funded  for  an  end 
strength  of  at  least  100,000  Selected  Reserve  Personnel  (including  approximately 
17,500  full  time  support  personnel)  for  FY97. 

The  Administration's  budget  proposes  an  end  strength  of  42,000  Selected 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  personnel  (including  2559  full  time  support  personnel)  for 
FY97.  This  request  is  consistent  with  the  views  of  Congress  to  maintain  a  Marine 
Total  Force  of  174,000  Active  Force  and  42,000  Reserve  personnel.  It  is  also 
consistent  with  the  Bottom-up  Review  decision  to  maintain  this  force  mix  until  the 
end  of  FY99.  NERA  supports  the  Administration's  request  as  a  reasonable  method 
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of  assuring  needed  growth  of  quality  personnel  in  both  the  Selected  Reserve  and 
Active  Reserve  portions  of  the  force. 

NERA  supports  the  FY97  budget  request  to  maintain  the  Coast  Guard  Selected 
Reserve  end  strength  at  the  8,000  level  that  was  approved  by  Congress  for  FY96. 
The  DoD  Authorization  Act  for  FY96  authorized  an  end  strength  of  8,000  Coast  Guard 
Selected  Reservists.  Unfortunately,  the  funding  provided  in  the  Transportation 
Appropriations  Act  for  the  Reserve  Training  appropriation  did  not  include  sufficient 
funds  to  provide  pay  and  allowances  needed  for  this  strength  throughout  FY96.  We 
are  aware  that  this  committee  is  not  directly  responsible  for  funding  the  Coast  Guard 
Reserve.  However,  full  funding  of  this  Reserve  Component  is  necessary  to  ensure 
that  it  is  capable  of  providing  needed  personnel  and  capabilities  to  DoD  for 
contingency  operations.  This  committee's  support  of  the  Coast  Guard  has  been 
critical  to  maintaining  it  military  capability.  Your  continued  support  is  vital. 
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QUALITY  OF  LIFE  ISSUES 

The  Naval  Enlisted  Reserve  Association  supports  legislation  to  provide  a  3% 
FY97  pay  raise  for  military  personnel  and  full  Employment  Cost  Index  pay  raises  in 
the  future.  Additionally,  we  support  legislation  to  improve  housing  allowances  by: 
continuing  the  annual  BAQ  GAP  "buyback"  and  ultimately  changing  the  BAQ  linkage 
to  the  Military  Housing  Cost  Index;  authorizing  BAQ/VHA  to  E-5s  (over  4)  aboard 
ships  and  those  assigned  to  less  than  adequate  quarters;  lifting  the  12%  BAS  cap 
on  the  number  of  E-6s  residing  in  government  quarters;  expanding  CONUS  COLA 
funding  below  the  9%  level;  and,  establishing  a  VHA  floor  determined  by  an 
independent  source  and  not  just  by  members'  housing  cost  survey  data.  We  ask  the 
Committee  to  take  whatever  actions  are  required  to  ensure  that  members  of  the 
three  uniformed  services  which  are  not  part  of  the  Department  of  Defense  receive 
the  same  pay  and  allowances  as  members  of  DoD. 

The  Omnibus  Legislative  Proposal  submitted  by  DoD  includes  an  initiative  to 
eliminate  the  Basic  Allowance  for  Quarters  entitlement  for  Reservists  who  serve 
short  terms  on  active  duty.  This  proposal  is  ill-conceived  and  an  affront  to  the 
Integrity  that  the  Reserve  components  have  built  in  the  wake  of  the  Total  Force 
Policy.  To  revoke  a  significant  entitlement  that  Reservists  have  just  as  much  light 
to  and  requirement  for  as  their  active  component  counterparts  smacks  of 
outrageous  hypocrisy  on  the  part  of  an  Administration  which  wants  them  to  do  more 
and  more  as  part  of  the  Total  Force.  Arbitrarily  eliminating  BAQ  from  Reservists  is 
a  penalty  they  do  not  deserve  and  is  a  blatant  attempt  by  DoD  to  return  them  to 
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second  class  citizen  status.  We  urge  you  to  support  our  Reserve  components  by 
including  sufficient  funds  in  the  FY97  Appropriation  to  pay  BAQ  to  Reservists 
whenever  they  are  on  active  duty,  regardless  of  the  reason  or  length  of  term. 

We  urge  the  Committee  to  continue  to  provide  adequate  funding  to  continue 
the  operation  of  military  commissaries  and  to  allow  for  the  DoO  requested  test  of 
unlimited  commissary  privileges  for  members  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve. 

We  support  the  Administration's  position  to  provide  military  Cost  of  Living 
Adjustments  in  January  of  each  year,  the  same  date  as  the  vast  majority  of  other 
federal  COLA-eligibles  receive  theirs.  We  urge  the  Committee  to  fulfill  the 
Congressional  COLA  intent,  as  expressed  in  HNSC  Committee  Print  of  Title  37,  USC: 
"to  provide  every  military  retired  member  the  same  purchasing  power  of  the  retired 
pay  to  which  he  was  entitled  at  the  time  of  retirement  [and  ensure  it  is]  not,  at  any 
time  in  the  future.. .eroded  by  subsequent  increases  in  consumer  prices." 

The  downsizing  of  the  military  and  base  closures  have  resulted  in  a  loss  of 
military  treatment  facilities  and  service.  In  spite  of  a  long  history  of  an  implied 
commitment  by  the  military  that  free  medical  care  would  be  available  to  dependents 
and  retirees,  declining  Defense  budgets  and  competing  priorities  have  eroded  the 
availability  and  increased  the  cost  of  military  medical  service.  We  as  a  nation  owe 
a  great  debt  to  our  servicemembers  and  their  families,  and  providing  adequate 
health  care  with  guaranteed  benefits  is  a  moral  obligation  the  Government  has  to 
those  who  have  served  faithfully.  It  is  shameful  that  military  retirees  who  manage 
to  live  to  be  65  lose  benefits  when  they  are  forced  out  of  the  military  health  care 
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system  and  placed  on  Medicare.  NERA  strongly  supports  legislation  that  directs 
reimbursement  to  the  Department  of  Defense  from  MEDICARE  funds  for  treatment 
of  MEDICARE  eligible  military  beneficiaries.  Additionally,  we  seek  legislation  to 
authorize  enrollment  in  the  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefit  Program  for 
MEDICARE  eligible  military  beneficiaries. 

The  Services  are  currently  experiencing  an  unprecedented  shortage  of  dental 
corps  officers  both  active  and  Reserve.  The  difficulty  in  recruiting  and  retaining 
dentists  causes  a  revolving  door  situation  that  weakens  not  only  the  quality  of  the 
dental  corps,  but  also  the  Armed  Forces  dental  readiness  and  the  quality  of  dental 
care  for  all  eligible  beneficiaries.  The  American  Dental  Association  has  introduced 
an  initiative  to  restore  professional  pay  for  Reserve  dentists  serving  on  active  duty 
and  NERA  strongly  supports  this  TRI-SERVICE  Dental  Pay  Package  Initiative. 

The  1986  tax  law  eliminated  the  deduction  of  "out  of  pocket"  expenses  for 
Guard  and  Reserve  personnel,  many  of  whom  incur  significant  personal  costs 
attending  drills.  A  minor  revision  to  the  law  would  send  a  very  meaningful  (but  low 
cost)  message  to  our  citizen  soldiers  and  sailors. 

When  determining  unemployment  compensation,  many  states  include  drill  pay 
as  current  income  used  to  offset  compensation  due  the  member.  We  think  this 
practice  is  unfair  and  should  be  legislated  out  of  existence. 
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NAVY  UNIQUE  FLEET  ESSENTIAL  AIRCRAFT 
The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  with  the  direction  and  approval  of 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  has  directed  the  consolidation  of  all  scheduling  of 
Operation  Support  Aircraft  (OSA)  under  the  U.S.  Transportation  Command 
(USTRANSCOM)  to  begin  in  the  current  fiscal  year.  OSA  are  defined  principally  as 
those  aircraft  which  provide  for  light  airlift  of  limited  numbers  of  personnel  and 
limited  amounts  of  material  within  a  given  region.  The  USAF  was  allowed 
specifically  to  exclude  their  heavy  lift  aircraft  from  OSA  classification  while  the  Navy 
was  not  allowed  to  exclude  their  heavy  to  medium  lift  aircraft  (C-9B,  C-20G)  from  the 
OSA  category  of  air  transports.  These  aircraft  (and  the  Navy's  C-130T)  are  better 
defined  as  Navy  Unique  Fleet  Essential  Aircraft  providing  long  range  transport  of 
Fleet  personnel  and  cargo  on  a  global  basis  in  peacetime  and  Intra-theater  logistics 
support  in  time  of  war.  The  loss  of  Navy  controlled  scheduling  of  its  Fleet  Essential 
C-9  and  C-20G  transports  has  the  potential  to  impact  greatly  on  the  required 
movement  of  Fleet  personnel  and  material  on  a  timely  basis.  Consolidated 
scheduling  of  OSA  airlift  assets  in  all  likelihood  will  result  in  the  same  failure  to  meet 
Navy  requirements  as  that  experienced  in  1976  when  the  USAF  attempted  to  provide 
even  limited  logistics  support  to  the  Navy.  We  ask  the  Committee  to  oppose  funding 
in  support  of  the  proposed  consolidation  of  OSA  scheduling  until  such  time  as  the 
Navy's  C-9  and  C-20G  aircraft  are  recognized  a  Navy  Unique  Fleet  Essential  Aircraft 
and  excluded  from  classification  as  OSA  assets. 
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NATIONAL  GUARD  AND  RESERVE  EQUIPMENT 
NERA  recommends  that  Congress  provide  as  much  of  the  equipment  as  is 
feasible  from  the  following  list  of  unfunded  requirements: 


NAVAL  RESERVE 
($=millions) 

SH-60B  (5  aircraft)  $131.00 

C-9  Replacement  Aircraft  (4  aircraft)  $160.00 

E-2C  (Plus)  (4  aircraft)  $300.00 

F/A-18  Upgrade  Program  $  96.00 

MIUW  Van  System  Upgrades  $102.00 

P-3C  Update  III  Kits  (9)  $  56.00 

F-1 4  Upgrade  Program  $  95.00 

P-3C  ISAR  $  1800 

ALQ-126B  $  25.00 

P3-C  Avionics  Improvement  Program  $  40.00 

HH-60H  Refueling  Upgrade  $  16.00 

C-9  Engine  Upgrade  $  45.00 

Miscellaneous  Equipment  $141.15 

Total  for  consideration  in  FY97  NG81RE  $1,225.15 


MARINE  CORPS  RESERVE 
($=millions) 

CH-53E  (6  aircraft)  $1 92.00 

F/A-1 8D  (4  aircraft)  $1 64.00 

AAV7A1  (PIP)  $     2.192 

LAV  (PIP)  $     2.60 

Modification  Kits  (M1A1  tank)  $    5.00 

Night  Vision  Equipment  $     0.864 

Phoenix  In-bore  Subcal  Device  $    0.32 

Common  End  User  Computers  $     3.73 

Miscellaneous  Equipment  $128,498 

Total  for  consideration  in  FY97  NG&RE  $499,204 
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COAST  GUARD  RESERVE 

($=millions) 


PSU  Equipment  $  2.0 

PSU  Training  Equipment  $  1.7 

Equipment  for  3  new  PSUs  $  8.7 

Training  Equipment  for  new  PSUs  $1.9 

Total  for  consideration  in  FY97  NG&RE  $14.3 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  completes  our  statement.  Again,  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  present  it. 
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Wednesday,  May  1,  1996. 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  UNIFORMED  SERVICES 

WITNESS 

COLONEL  CHARLES  C.  PARTRIDGE,  USA  *(RET.),  NATIONAL  ASSOCIA- 
tion for  uniformed  services 

Introduction 

Mr.  Young.  I  would  like  to  now  invite  Colonel  Charles  Partridge 
of  the  National  Association  for  Uniformed  Services  to  come  to  the 
table. 

Colonel,  I  was  especially  interested  to  read  your  comments  rel- 
ative to  the  health  care  of  our  military  personnel.  Just  last  week 
we  had  a  hearing  on  health  care  in  the  services  and  Dr.  Joseph 
was  here  and  the  Surgeons  General  were  here.  We  established  that 
the  President's  budget  request  for  medical  care  for  our  armed 
forces  and  their  families  is  nearly  $500  million  under  what  it  needs 
to  be.  I  would  like  you  to  know  that  I  made  a  commitment  to  the 
Surgeons  General  and  some  of  those  people  providing  that  care  at 
military  hospitals  that  the  bill  out  of  this  Committee  would  include 
that  extra  $475  million  shortfall  in  the  budget  request.  Hopefully, 
we  will  be  able  to  maintain  that  throughout  the  whole  appropria- 
tions process. 

Health  care  for  those  who  serve  our  Nation  has  to  be  a  top  pri- 
ority. For  families  of  soldiers  who  are  in  uniform  or  even  on  deploy- 
ment somewhere  to  have  to  wait  5  or  6  hours  in  an  emergency 
room  waiting  to  have  a  child  cared  for — there  is  something  wrong 
with  that.  Hopefully,  we  will  be  able  to  correct  some  of  those  prob- 
lems. 

We  appreciate  your  being  here.  Your  entire  statement  will  be 
placed  in  the  record  and  I  would  ask  you  to  summarize  it  as  you 
would. 

Statement  of  Colonel  Partridge 

Colonel  Partridge.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  and  I  want  to  thank  you 
personally,  as  well  as  the  Committee,  for  your  longstanding  sup- 
port for  military  medical  care.  I  have  watched  you  over  the  years 
take  care  of  medical  problems  for  beneficiaries  and  for  the  Depart- 
ment with  the  result  of  military  beneficiaries  receiving  care  that 
they  otherwise  would  not  have  received.  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
that. 

I  will  summarize  my  statement  and  just  pick  out  two  or  three 
points  because  of  time. 

UNIFORMED  SERVICES  UNIVERSITY  OF  HEALTH  SCIENCES 

I  would  first  like  to  thank  you  and  the  Committee  for  your  strong 
support  for  the  Uniformed  Services  University  of  Health  Sciences. 
This  is  a  tremendous  institution  that  is  providing  outstanding  phy- 
sicians. It  has  come  under  attack  several  times  from  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  close.  We  appreciate  your  standing  fast 
in  keeping  this  facility  open. 
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We  believe  that  USUHS  is  essential  to  maintaining  excellence  in 
military  medicine  and  plays  a  key  role  in  graduate  medical  edu- 
cation. Two  of  their  graduates  have  come  into  the  news  recently. 
One  was  a  hero  at  the  Metro  Rail  crash;  and  another  was  the  first 
doctor  on  the  scene  to  treat  the  soldier  who  lost  his  foot  in  the  mine 
accident  in  Bosnia. 

These  young  doctors  are  paying  for  themselves  over  and  over.  We 
hope  you  continue  to  support  this  institution. 

HEALTH  CARE 

The  CHAMPUS  program  is  in  trouble  in  terms  of  the  reimburse- 
ment rates  that  are  provided  to  the  doctors.  Our  members  are 
being  turned  away  by  doctors  because  the  reimbursement  rate  is 
not  high  enough.  We  think  the  $473  million  that  you  are  putting 
back  in  will  help  that,  and  we  appreciate  that.  But  this  is  a  policy 
problem  in  the  Department  of  Defense  that  has  to  be  taken  care 
of  as  well  because  they  are  just  squeezing  it  too  tightly. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  our  support  and  support  of  other 
military  associations  for  H.R.  3012,  which  is  the  bipartisan  bill  to 
provide  the  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefit  program  for  military 
retirees  over  the  age  of  65.  Military  retirees  who  are  Medicare  eli- 
gibles  are  the  only  Federal  beneficiaries  who  have  no  benefit  now. 
At  one  time  they  could  get  into  military  hospitals.  When  those 
closed,  they  can't  get  into  military  hospitals  now.  There  are  going 
to  be  133,000  Medicare  eligibles  who  will  not  receive  care  in  mili- 
tary hospitals  this  year,  that  did  receive  it  last  year,  unless  we 
take  some  action.  One  of  the  actions,  of  course,  is  yours.  The  other 
we  believe  is  the  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefit  program, 
which  will  allow  those  people  who  can't  get  in  to  get  a  benefit  on 
their  own,  which  combined  with  Medicare  is  an  excellent  benefit. 

Of  course,  we  have  been  long-time  supporters  of  Medicare  reim- 
bursement to  military  hospitals,  which  will  help  the  hospitals  re- 
ceive the  money  in  order  to  treat  these  Medicare  eligibles. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  appreciate  your  long  support  for  military  peo- 
ple— medical  care  particularly — and  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any 
questions  you  might  have. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Colonel,  thank  you  very  much. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  a  lot  of  those  over-65s  that  aren't 
going  to  be  eligible  live  in  my  district. 

You  can  be  sure  that  we're  aware  of  the  problem  and  are  trying 
to  work  the  issue  to  see  what  we  can  come  up  with  as  a  solution. 

Thank  you  for  being  here,  sir. 

[The  statement  of  Colonel  Partridge  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the  Committee,  the 
National  Association  for  Uniformed  Services  would  like  to  express  its 
appreciation  to  you  for  holding  these  important  hearings.  The  testimony 
provided  here  represents  the  collective  views  of  our  members. 

Surveys  of  military  personnel  and  their  families  consistently  show  that 
medical  care  along  with  adequate  pay  and  inflation  protected  retired  pay 
and  commissaries  are  the  top  concerns  of  the  military  community.  In  fact, 
with  base  and  hospital  closures  and  reductions  in  medical  personnel,  the 
increasing  lack  of  available  health  care  is  a  major  concern  to  active  and 
retired  personnel  alike. 

The  promise  of  lifetime  medical  care  for  career  service  members,  their 
families  and  survivors  is  contained  in  law  and  tradition  and  dates  back  more 
than  100  years  to  1885  when  the  48th  Congress  provided  in  a  War  Department 
Appropriations  Bill  that,  The  Medical  Officer  of  the  Army  and  Contract 
Surgeon  shall,  when  ever  practicable,  attend  the  families  of  officers  and 
soldiers  free  of  charge.'' 

Prior  to  the  early  1950s  the  promise  to  provide  military  medical  care  for 
retired  military  personnel  was  not  questioned  because  throughout  their  military 
careers  and  in  retirement,  medical  care  was  provided  in  military  treatment 
facilities  for  personnel  who  could  use  those  facilities.  During  the  early  1950s 
and  years  afterward  the  services  used  a  lifetime  of  medical  care  as  a 
recruitment  and  retention  incentive  to  man  the  large  military  force  required 
to  fight  the  Cold  War.  The  promise  appeared  reasonable  and  plausible  since 
the  military  medical  system  was,  in  fact,  keeping  the  promises  because  the 
numbers  of  retirees/  family  members  being  treated  during  this  period  were 
relatively  small  and  could  be  accommodated. 
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In  1956,  when  there  were  only  approximately  6.4  million  beneficiaries 
of  the  Defense  Department's  medical  system,  Congress  made  space  available 
medical  care  an  entitlement  for  active  duty  dependents  by  the  enactment  of 
The  Dependents'  Medical  Care  Act  (P.L.  84-569;  June  7,  1956;  70  Stat.  250). 
Thus  for  the  first  time,  the  dependents  of  active  duty  personnel  were  entitled 
to  health  care  at  military  treatment  facilities  (MTFs)  on  a  space  available 
basis.  Authority  was  also  provided  to  care  for  retirees  and  their  dependents 
at  these  facilities  (without  entitlement)  on  a  space  available  basis. 

Also  in  1956,  Congress  concluded  that  the  direct  care  medical  system 
was  inadequate  to  care  for  the  dependents  of  active  duty  personnel  and 
enacted  legislation  authorizing  the  defense  department  to  contract  with 
private  sources  to  supplement  the  inadequate  in-house  care  for  dependents 
of  active  duty  members  who  due  to  travel  distances  or  other  reasons  could 
not  use  MTFs.  This  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Civilian  Health  and  Medical 
Program  of  the  Uniformed  Services  (CHAMPUS)  enacted  by  Congress  to  be 
effective  in  1967. 

•  CHAMPUS  required  the  Defense  Department  to  pay  80  percent  of 
medical  costs  for  active  duty  dependents  and  75  percent  of  the  cost  for 
retired  members  under  age  65,  and  their  dependents.  CHAMPUS  beneficiaries 
were  required  to  pay  the  remaining  balance  of  the  cost  of  the  medical  care 
they  received. 

•  It  was  an  after  the  fact  admission  that  the  defense  department  had 
a  major  responsibility  for  these  beneficiaries  and  were  honor  bound  by  their 
implied  and  overt  recruiting  and  retention  program  promises. 

Exhibit  A  is  an  extract  of  some  of  the  promises  made  in  recruiting  and 
retention  literature  over  the  years.  Despite  these  promises,  the  availability  of 
hearth  care  continues  to  be  a  problem.  Deep  cuts  in  both  military  and 
civilian  medical  personnel  have  left  military  medical  treatment  facilities  (MTFs) 
severely  understaffed.  Physicians  are  preparing  examining  rooms  and 
performing  administrative  tasks  which  means  they  see  fewer  patients  than  do 
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private  sector  physicians  who  have  adequate  nursing  and  administrative  help 
available  to  them.  Meantime,  patients  not  seen  in  MTFs  must  be  referred  to 
more  expensive  CHAMPUS  or  TRICARE  contractor  care. 

Because  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  availability  of  military  medical  care, 
some  groups  are  picketing  hospitals  and  Armed  Forces  Recruiting  Stations  and 
Offices.  This  increasing  dissatisfaction  will  sooner  or  later  be  seen  in  recruiting 
and  retention  rates  and  will  ultimately  affect  readiness. 

To  correct  the  problem  facing  military  medical  beneficiaries  today  a 
variety  of  programs  is  needed  -  no  single  option  will  solve  the  problem  of 
providing  medical  care  to  DoD's  diverse  beneficiary  population.  However, 
improving  access  to  cost  effective,  top  quality  care  while  meeting  wartime 
training  and  mobilization  requirements  can  be  accomplished  at  reasonable 
cost.  The  following  steps  should  be  taken: 

(1)  Improve  the  CHAMPUS/TRICARE  program. 

(2)  Authorize  participation  in  the  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits 
Plan  (FEHBP)  as  an  option  for  military  beneficiaries. 

(3)  Authorize  Medicare  reimbursement  (subvention)  by  the  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration  to  MTFs  and  TRICARE  Network  providers  for  Medicare- 
eligible  retirees. 

(4)  Fully  implement  World-Wide  Mail  Service  Prescription  Drug  program. 

(5)  Continue  the  operation  of  the  Uniformed  Services  Treatment 
Facilities  Family  Health  Plans. 


CHAMPUS/TRICARE  Improvements 
Today,  after  years  of  trimming  and  cutting,  the  CHAMPUS  program  is  a 
disaster  for  beneficiaries  and  only  remotely  resembles  the  original  program. 
With  more  people  using  CHAMPUS  the  costs  increase;  to  reduce  costs  the 
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Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  reduces  the  CHAMPUS  reimbursement  rates. 
These  rates  have  already  been  set  so  low  in  many  cases  that  civilian 
physicians  won't  accept  more  CHAMPUS  patients  and  those  they  do  accept 
are  considered  charity  cases.  Good  management  requires  that  DoD  exert 
pressures  on  prices  to  control  costs;  however,  the  current  system  is  hurting  the 
beneficiaries;  cost  reductions  have  gone  too  far  and  should  be  revised.  See 
Exhibit  B  showing  erosion  of  the  MTFs  and  CHAMPUS  benefit. 

Standard  CHAMPUS/77?/CAJ?£  for  retirees  currently  has  a  $7,500 
Catastrophic  Cap  applicable  to  the  CHAMPUS  allowable  amount  only.  The 
current  cap  for  active  duty  families  is  $1,000;  for  retirees  and  their  families 
who  are  enrolled  in  TRICARE- Prime  the  cap  is  $3,000.  We  believe  that  the  cap 
should  be  no  more  than  $3,000  for  all  retirees. 

Beneficiaries  who  elect  to  use  TRICARE  Standard  or  Extra  should  not  be 
required  to  obtain  non-availability  statements  (NAS).  The  TRICARE  program 
was  advertised  as  a  triple  option  program  (HMO,  PPO,  fee-for-service). 
Individuals  willing  to  pay  the  higher  co-pays  and  deductibles  should  be 
allowed  to  choose  his/her  provider.  The  practice  of  forcing  these  beneficiaries 
to  obtain  NAS  from  the  MTF,  and  even  worse  the  TRICARE  contract  network, 
should  be  halted. 

Even  those  enrolled  will  from  time-to-time  seek  care  out-side  of  the 
network.  Those  individuals  enrolled  in  TRICARE-Ptime  should  be  allowed  to 
choose  a  point-of-service  option  at  reasonable  cost.  The  current  cost 
requiring  a  $300  individual/$600  family  deductible  and  50  percent  co-pays  Is 
outrageous.  The  point-of-service  option  for  TRICARE-Pnme  enrollees  should  be 
the  TRICARE  Standard  co-pays  and  deductibles.  This,  coupled  with  the 
enrollment  fee  and  high  co-pays  and  deductibles  should  discourage  frivolous 
use  of  out-of-network  providers  while  allowing  beneficiaries  the  option  of 
choosing  their  own  provider  when  necessary  if  they  are  willing  to  pay  a 
reasonable  price. 
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Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Program  (FEHBP) 

[The  views  expressed  regarding  FEHBP  do  not 

REFLECT  REVIEWS  OF  THE  NON  COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS  ASSOCIATION] 

Military  beneficiaries  should  be  authorized  to  participate  in  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Program.  Senator  John  Warner  and  Rep.  Jim  Moran 
have  introduced  bills  (S.  1651  and  H.R.  3012)  that  would  allow  Medicare- 
eligible  retirees  to  participate  in  FEHBP.  We  strongly  urge  this  committee  to 
support  this  legislation.  Military  retirees  are  the  only  Federal  employees  who 
are  dropped  from  their  employer  provided  health  care  system  at  age  65. 
Although  eligible  for  care  in  MTFs  on  a  space  available  basis,  with  base 
closures  and  medical  personnel  reductions,  there  is  very  little  space  available. 
In  fact,  fewer  than  30  percent  of  Medicare-eligibles  receive  care  in  MTFs.  Of 
those  who  do  obtain  care  often  it  is  simply  prescription  drugs.  Many  do  not 
live  near  a  military  base  and  therefore  have  no  benefit.  These  retirees  rightly 
feel  abandoned  by  the  military.  Authorizing  FEHBP  for  these  beneficiaries, 
while  not  fully  providing  the  promised  benefit,  would  provide  a  practical, 
badly  needed  health  plan  to  these  individuals. 

The  Warner  and  Moran  bills  complement  the  TRICARE  system  -  they  do 
not  replace  it,  but  provide  a  benefit  which  DoD  otherwise  has  not  adequately 
provided.  The  bill  does  not  address  other  retirees  (non-Medicare  eligible)  who 
do  not  have  access  to  MTFs  or  TRICARE- Prime.  We  urge  the  committee  to 
support  extending  the  option  of  FEHBP  enrollment  to  these  beneficiaries  as 
well.    See  additional  comments  at  Exhibit  C. 


Medicare  Reimbursement  (Subvention) 

The  promise  of  lifetime  medical  care  in  exchange  for  a  career  of 
military  service  has  been  proven  and  acknowledged.  Despite  this,  military 
retirees,  their  families  and  survivors  are  the  only  Federal  employees  who  lose 
their  entitlement  to  medical  care  from  their  employer  at  age  65  upon 
becoming  eligible  for  Medicare.  This  is  age  discrimination  on  a  huge  scale 
which  disenfranchises  hundreds  of  thousands  of  retired  veterans  and  their 
families. 
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Retirees  especially  resent  the  fact  that  after  earning  what  they  thought 
was  free  lifetime  medical  care  by  a  military  career  of  20  to  35  years  they  are 
now  being  turned  away  from  that  care.  They  cannot  use  a  military  hospital 
with  Medicare  paying  part  of  the  costs  even^though  they  paid  mandatory 
Medicare  payroll  deductions  from  their  active  duty  military  pay  since  January 
1,  1957.  The  ultimate  irony  is  that  the  MTFs  bill  their  Medicare  supplemental 
insurance  plan  but  not  the  basic  Medicare  benefit. 

Last  summer,  Dr.  Joseph,  ASD(HA)  and  Dr.  Bruce  Vladick,  Director, 
HCFA,  agreed  to  conduct  a  joint  DoD/HCFA  HMO  Medicare  Demonstration 
Project  and  they  worked  out  a  method  that  would  remove  congressional 
budgetary  restrictions  (PAYGO)  to  conducting  the  test.  Unfortunately,  there 
were  perceived  legal  restrictions  which  prevented  these  agencies  from 
conducting  the  test.  Senator  Phil  Gramm  has  introduced  S.  1487  which  would 
provide  the  authority  to  start  the  test  and  solve  the  PAYGO  problem.  In  the 
House  244  members  have  indicated  their  support  for  Medicare  reimbursement 
to  military  treatment  facilities  by  cosponsoring  H.R.  580,  which  was  introduced 
by  Rep.  Joel  Hefley.  Rep.  Hefley  has  also  introduced  H.R.  3142.  Senator  Dole 
and  Rep.  J.C.  Watts  have  introduced  less  comprehensive  bills  (S.  1639  and 
H.R.  3151). 

We  urge  this  Congress  to  quickly  enact  Medicare  reimbursement 
legislation  so  that  the  test  can  begin.  We  must  provide  greater  access  for 
Medicare-eligible  beneficiaries  to  military  medical  treatment  facilities  to  honor 
the  promises  made.  Further,  military  medical  readiness  for  wartime  depends 
on  military  medical  personnel  having  access  to  a  full  range  of  patients  of  all 
ages  -  pediatrics  to  geriatrics. 

Over  the  past  two  decades  the  Congress  and  various  Administrations 
have  expressed  interest  in  requiring  the  Health  Care  Financing  Administration 
(HCFA)  which  administers  the  Medicare  Trust  Fund  to  reimburse  the  military 
treatment  facilities  for  care  given  to  Medicare-eligible  beneficiaries.  (See 
Exhibit  D).  Never-the-less,  despite  strong  support,  this  unresolved  issue  has 
taken  more  time  than  the  Manhattan  Project  which  developed  the  world's 
first  atomic  bomb.   Military  retirees  are  outraged  at  this  long  delay  in  resolving 
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what  they  see  as  a  simple  problem. 

World-Wide  Mail  Service  Prescription  Drug  Program 
We  believe  that  a  mail  service  prescription  drug  program  can  save  the 
Defense  Department  huge  sums  while  improving  the  benefit  for  military 
beneficiaries.  However,  the  charges  for  using  this  service  should  be  the  same 
for  retirees  and  their  families  as  it  is  for  active  duty  personnel  and  their 
families. 


Uniformed  Services  Treatment  Facilities 
The  Uniformed  Services  Treatment  Facilities  (USTFs)  operate  the 
Uniformed  Services  Family  Health  Plan  (USFHP)  which  is  the  only  DoD  plan  that 
does  not  discriminate  against  Medicare-eligible  beneficiaries,  but  is  open  to 
all  military  beneficiaries  on  an  equal  basis.  The  USTFs  are  fully  at  risk  for 
enrolled  beneficiaries.  In  fiscal  year  1995,  some  118,500  beneficiaries  were 
enrolled. 

There  are  95,700  beneficiaries  under  age  65.  The  national  capitation 
rate  for  this  population  is  $1,816.  The  USTF  rate  is  $1,580,  thus  saving  DoD  $236 
per  enrollee  for  a  total  savings  of  $22,585,000. 

During  the  same  period  the  USTFs  enrolled  22,800  individuals  age  65 
and  older.  The  USTFs  accept  capitation  rates  5  percent  below  the  Medicare 
rate.  Savings  to  the  government  based  on  this  rate  total  $6.7  million  if 
compared  to  what  these  services  would  have  cost  through  Medicare. 
Unfortunately,  these  savings  for  treatment  of  Medicare-eligibles  do  not  accrue 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  but  to  the  Medicare  Trust  Fund. 

In  an  analysis  comparing  the  USTF  program  with  TRICARE  a  DoD 
requested  study  by  Lewin-VHI  found  that: 

(1)  USTF  capitation  rates  are  13  percent  lower  than  Military  Health 
Services  System  rates  per  reliant  beneficiary. 

(2)  When  compared  to  TRICARE,  the  USTF  national  capitation  rate  is  8.5 
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percent  to  17.5  percent  lower  than  the  TRICARE-  Prime  capitation  rate. 

(3)  The  USTF  program  administration  costs  are  2.8  percent  compared 
to  5.3  percent  for  TRICARE  contractor  admin  istrqtion  costs. 

Surveys  indicate  that  beneficiaries  are  highly  satisfied  with  the  care  they 
receive  in  the  USTFs.  These  facilities  are  playing  an  important  role  as  DoD 
downsizes,  as  MTFs  are  closed  and  medical  personnel  reductions  are  made. 

We  strongly  urge  this  committee  to  continue  the  USTF  Family  Health  Plan 
as  a  separate  independent  program.  As  these  data  indicate  bringing  it  under 
the  TRICARE  contractor  umbrella  will  increase  costs  to  the  government. 

The  USTFs  are  also  ideally  positioned  to  participate  in  Medicare 
Reimbursement  (subvention)  demonstration  programs.  Therefore,  we  urge  the 
Congress  to  authorize  USTF  participation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first,  we  also  want  to  thank  this  committee  for  its  strong 
support  for  the  Uniformed  Services  University  of  the  Health  Sciences. 
Graduates  from  USUHS  become  professionals  dedicated  to  the  practice  of 
military  medicine.  USUHS  is  essential  to  maintaining  excellence  in  military 
medicine  and  plays  a  key  role  in  Graduate  Medical  Education. 

The  Administrations  Budget  for  fiscal  year  1997  underfunds  the  Defense 
Health  program  by  $654  million  dollars.  (Exhibit  E).  This  means  that  even 
more  lower  priority  beneficiaries,  the  oldest  and  most  in  need  of  care  will  be 
disenfranchised.    I  urge  this  committee  to  correct  this  short  fall. 

The  various  options  outlined  today  can  be  effectively  managed  to 
provide  beneficiaries  a  choice  while  controlling  costs.  They  also  provide  for 
ongoing  competition  among  systems  which  drives  costs  down  as  the  various 
systems  compete  for  patients. 
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SOCIETY  OF  NUTMT  WIDOW! 

LIFETIME  MEDICAL  CARE  PROMISE  t««— «* 

The  promise  of  lifetime  medical  care  is  contained  in  law  and  tradition  that  date  back  more  tnan  100  years.  Military 
retirees  thought  they  had  earned  lifetime  military  health  care  for  themselves,  their  spouses,  and  survivors  by  their 
military  service  because  it  was  emphasized  as  a  recruitment  and  retention  incentive  in  all  of  the  sen/ices  from  the 
recruiting  office  to  every  level  of  command.   For  additional  indisputable  evidence  that  the  free  lifetime  medical 
promise  is  still  being  made,  see  the  following  extracts  from  which  we  quote: 

Marines.  Life  in  the  Marine  Corps- 

"BENEFITS...These  are  only  a  few  of  the  great  extras  you'll  find  when  you  join  the  Marine 
Corps.  And  the  nice  part  is,  should  you  deride  to  make  a  career  of  the  Corps,  the  benefits 
don't  stop  when  you  retire.  In  addition  to  medical  and  commissary  privileges,  you'll  receive 
excellent  retirement  pay..." 

Air  Force  Pre-reenlistment  Counseling  Guide.  Chapter  5  Medical  Care.  Section  5-2.f.,  dated  1  April 
1986- 

"One  very  important  point,  you  never  lose  your  eligibility  for  treatment  in  military  hospitals 

and  clinics" 

Air  Force  Guide  for  Retirement.  Chapter  1,  1  April  1962- 

"Treatment  Authorized.    Eligible  retired  members  will  be  furnished  required  medical  and  dental 
care." 

United  States  Coast  Guard  Career  information  Guide.  USGPO  1991- 
"  Retirement 

Most  career  Coast  Guardsmen  retire  after  serving  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of 
service.    Current  retirement  programs  allow  you  to  collect  about  half  of  your  base  pay  at 
twenty  years  and  up  to  three-fourths  base  pay  at  thirty  years. 

Retirement  benefits  mean  more  than  pay  too.    You  continue  to  receive  free  medical  and 
dental  treatment  for  yourself  plus  medical  care  for  dependents.    You  also  remain  welcome  at 
military  commissaries,  clubs  and  exchanges.    Free  space-available  travel  on  some  military  flights 
allows  retirees  to  travel  to  exotic  foreign  lands..." 

Hearings  On  CHAMPUS  and  Military  Health  Came  (Oct-Nov  1974.  HASC  No.  93-70.  93rd 
Congress) 

"_4he  government  has  a  clear  moral  obligation  to  provide  medical  care  to  retired  personnel  and 
their  dependents-.! his  Committee  has  found  numerous  examples  of  recruitment  and  retention 
literature  which  pledged—medical  care  for  the  man  and  his  family  following  retirement." 

Now,  after  the  fact,  retirees  are  being  told  that  such  care  is  only  space  available;  it  was  never  promised,  and  even 
if  it  was  it  is  not,  in  fact,  an  "enforceable  contract"  based  on  a  specific  code  of  law. 

As  shown,  lifetime  medical  care  has  been  expressly  promised  in  military  recruitment  and  retention  literature  over 
the  years  since  World  War  II.  DoD  must  accept  full  responsibility  for  providing  lifetime  medical  care  for  its  retirees, 
regardless  of  age  or  physical  condition,  including  those  who  retired  after  long  years  of  service  or  because  of  medical 
disability. 
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EXHIBIT  B 

EROSION  OF  MEDICAL  CARF.  THROUGH  MTFs  AND  THE  CHAMPUS  PROGRAM 

The  authorization  for  continued  military  medical  care  on  a  space  available  basis  with  CHAMPUS  as  a 
backup  was  explicitly  made  in  law  and  Congressional  documents.  Now  this  space  available  medical  care 
is  becoming  even  more  scarce  as  our  armed  forces  are  reduced  and  military  installations  and  military 
medical  treatment  facilities  are  closed.  According  to  the  CHAMPUS  Handbook,  published  October.  1994 
and  BRAC  documents: 

STATES  WITH  NO  MILITARY  MEDICAL  OR  DENTAL  FACILITIES 

Indiana  Vermont 

Iowa  Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

STATES  WITH  ONE  SMALL  WALK-IN  CLINIC 

Maine  Oregon 

Michigan  Pennsylvania 

Montana  West  Virginia 
New  Hampshire 

STATES  WITH  ONE  HOSPITAL  AND  MINIMAL  SMALL  WALK-IN  CLINICS 

Arkansas  Ohio 

Delaware  Rhode  Island 

Idaho  South  Dakota 

Nevada  Tennessee  (hospital  closes  in  '97) 

Nebraska  Utah 

New  Jersey  Wyoming 


REIMBURSEMENT  RATES  FALLING  Unfortunately,  the  CHAMPUS  benefit  continues  to  erode  A 
Member  of  Congress  shared  our  concerns  recently  when  he  said  that  the  "CHAMPUS  reimbursement 
process  has  been  disappointing,  and  will  probably  get  worse."  We  have  two  real  life  examples  --  one 
from  Frankfort.  Kentucky  and  one  from  Fairfax.  Virginia  -  that  illustrate  the  point.  For  a  woman  in 
Frankfort.  Kentucky  the  amount  billed  by  the  hospital  for  her  hospitalization  with  pneumonia  was 
$8,618.29:  the  CHAMPUS  Diagnosis  Related  Group  (DRG)  payment  was  $3,439.29  (in  contrast  to  the 
Medicare  DRG  which  was  $6.618.90.  For  a  gentleman  in  Fairfax.  Virginia,  the  bill  for  his  orthoscopic 
knee  surgery  was  $1,900.    The  CHAMPUS  DRG  for  the  procedure  was  $832.17. 
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EXHIBIT  B  (continued) 

BENEFIT  SHRINKING  The  story  in  Fairfax  continued  to  illustrate  another  point  about  where 
CHAMPUS  is  headed.  When  the  gentleman,  a  military  retiree  under  the  age  of  65.  submitted  a  claim 
to  CHAMPUS  for  the  $154  unpaid  by  his  employer's  insurance  (which,  according  to  the  1994 
CHAMPUS  Handbook,  was  permitted  since  CHAMPUS  should  have  paid  any  shortfall  up  to  their 
allowable  amount)  he  was  told  that  CHAMPUS  did  not  pay  anything  because  the  CHAMPUS  allowable 
was  already  paid  by  the  primary  (current  employer's)  insurer.  It  appears  that  someone  within  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  decided  CHAMPUS  is  now  a  "benefits  less  benefits"  program,  in  insurance 
industry  terms.  Unfortunately,  this  implies  that  to  get  the  most  cost  efficient  care.  CHAMPUS 
beneficiaries  should  drop  all  other  primary  coverages  and  spend  government  dollars  first.  It  also  relegates 
CHAMPUS  beneficiaries  to  second  class  citizens  when  obtaining  quality  health  care. 

RULES  CHANGING  An  article  m  the  March  11.  1996  Armv  Times  further  highlights  some  of  the 
problems  facing  military  retirees  using  CHAMPUS.  To  keep  Joy  Barton  (spouse  of  Earl  Barton,  a  retired 
Air  force  Master  sergeant)  alive  cost  an  average  of  $1,452  a  day  according  to  the  CHAMPUS  contractor 
who  initially  processed  her  claims.  However,  a  different  contractor  would  only  allow  $54  a  day  and. 
even  though  Joy  Barton  passed  away  in  November  1995.  they  are  pursuing  Sergeant  Barton  for  $900,000 
and  the  hospital  where  Joy  Barton  stayed  for  $540,000.  How  can  such  a  travesty  occur  to  a  man  who 
served  his  country  honorably  and  who  served  with  the  understanding  that  he  would  be  provided  health 
care  for  himself  and  his  spouse? 
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EXHIBIT  C 

FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  HEALTH  BENEFITS  PROGRAM  (FEHBP1 

The  National  Association  for  Uniformed  Services  (NAUS)  strongly  supports  the  FEHBP  option  initiative 
because  of  the  cuts  in  military  health  program  funding,  deep  cuts  in  military  medical  personnel,  flaws 
in  the  TRICARE  program  and  the  erosion  in  quality  of  the  CHAMPUS  program. 

[Note:  Rep.  Moran's  bill  introduced  on  5  March  1996  applies  only  to  Medicare  eligible 
beneficiaries.  NAUS  believes  FEHBP  should  be  an  option  for  all  beneficiaries  who  do 
not  have  access  to  an  MTF  or  77?/C4/?£-Prime.) 

Myths  about  offering  FEHBP  as  an  option  have  been  voiced  by  critics.  These  myths  are  addressed  here: 

MYTH:  Authorizing  military  beneficiary  families  and  retirees  to  participate  in  FEHBP  will 
damage  medical  readiness  since  these  patients  would  not  be  treated  in  military  hospitals  and  valuable 
physician  training  opportunities  would  be  lost. 

FACT:  MTFs  are  turning  away  hundreds  of  thousands  of  beneficiaries  because  of  lack  of 
capacity  to  treat  them.  However,  given  a  choice,  most  of  these  military  families  and  retirees  would  not 
choose  FEHBP.  but  elect  to  receive  care  in  MTFs.  MTFs  will  not  have  a  shortage  of  a  full  range  of 
patients  for  their  graduate  medical  education  programs  and  other  readiness  needs. 

MYTH:    Authorizing  FEHBP  will  result  in  MTF  closures. 

FACT:  FEHBP  will  not  force  MTF  closures:  however,  it  will  give  options  to  retirees  and 
families  who  have  been  left  without  military  health  care  as  a  result  of  MTF  closures.  Currently,  when 
MTFs  close,  retirees  and  their  families  are  left  with  few  satisfactory  options.  All  Medicare-eligibles  have 
left  is  a  discount  drug  program.  FEHBP  would  simply  be  another  option  for  these  retirees  -  if  they  want 
to  use  it.  They  will  not  be  forced  to  do  so. 

MYTH:    FEHBP  will  increase  costs  to  DoD. 

FACT:  FEHBP  can  be  a  cost-effective  means  for  DoD  to  provide  care.  It  is  far  less  expensive 
than  reopening  military  hospitals  -  which  is  unlikely  anyway.  DoD  saves  health  care  dollars  now  by 
rationing  care,  turning  beneficiaries  away  from  MTFs  and  by  keeping  CHAMPUS  provider  reimbursement 
rates  so  low  that  military  beneficiaries  are  often  refused  treatment  by  doctors  or.  if  accepted,  they  are 
considered  charity  cases.  FEHBP  does  not  keep  DoD's  promise  of  free  lifetime  medical  care  but  offers 
cost  effective  high  quality  medical  care  and  additional  access  for  those  who  choose  it.  This  is  a  medical 
equity  issue  -  not  a  budget  issue. 

Some  critics  say  that  DoD  will  not  pay  the  government's  share  of  the  FEHBP  premium  and 
the  beneficiary  will  be  forced  to  pay  the  entire  fee.  These  critics  are  wrong.  That  is  an  integral 
requirement  of  the  program.  DoD  will  not  be  given  an  exception  that  does  not  apply  to  all  other 
participating  government  entities. 

MYTH:     FEHBP  for  the  first  time  imposes  a  premium  based  plan  on  military  beneficiaries. 

FACT:  The  CHAMPUS  program,  with  deductibles  and  co-pays  currently  in  force,  effectively 
violates  the  free  care  policy  promise  made  to  military  personnel.  TRICARE-Prime  requires  premiums 
disguised  as  "enrollment  fees".  FEHBP  recognizes  that  reality  and  provides  an  option  for  those  who 
choose  it. 

MYTH:  FEHBP  will  cost  beneficiaries  too  much  and  will  be  available  only  to  higher  ranking 
beneficiaries  creating  a  "haves  and  have  nots"  situation. 
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EXHIBIT  C  (continued) 

FACT:  The  FEHBP  wrap  around  policy  is  an  excellent  supplement  to  Medicare.  It  costs  less  and 
provides  more  than  other  Medicare  supplemental  insurance  policies.  Further,  it  is  an  option  no  one 
has  to  take.  For  retirees  and  their  families  under  age  65.  there  are  FEHBP  plans  that  cost  less  than 
CHAMPUS  and  some  that  cost  more.  However,  most  FEHBP  plans  offer  far  better  catastrophic 
coverage,  than  the  $"7,500  CHAMPUS  allowable  cap.  That  leaves  military  retirees  and  their  families 
exposed  to  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  unexpected  medical  expenses. 

Standard  CHAMPUS  is  a  good  program  if  you  don't  get  sick.  If  you  do  get  sick.  CHAMPUS 
can  be  a  nightmare  because  of  getting  the  required  non-availability  statements  and  fighting  with 
CHAMPUS  fiscal  intermediaries  and  doctors  because  of  slow  and  low  payments:  CHAMPUS  is  no 
bargain.    In  fact,  only  the  wealthy  and  persistent  can  afford  CHAMPUS  if  they  get  sick. 

We  are  not  advocating  that  it  be  terminated.  In  fact,  to  the  contrary,  we  want  it  kept  as  one 
of  the  options  with  the  non-availability  statement  (NAS)  removed.  The  CHAMPUS  law  also  provides 
leverage  with  DoD  for  improving  TRICARE. 

MYTH:  The  TRICARE  program  when  fully  implemented  in  1997  will  solve  access  problems 
for  military  beneficiaries. 

FACT:  The  military  managed  care  program  has  been  in  demonstration  mode  or  in  place  since 
1988.  Even  where  fully  implemented  TRICARE- Prime  is  not  available  to  all  beneficiaries.  Further, 
Medicare  eligibles  may  not  participate  in  TRICARE-Prime  or  CHAMPUS:  they  are  thrown  out  of  the 
DoD  health  care  system  at  age  65.  FEHBP  provides  an  option  for  those  who  physically  cannot  (and  this 
is  a  critical  point  for  the  majority  of  our  members  who  don't  live  anywhere  near  an  MTF  or  TRICARE- 
Prime  network)  and  for  those  who  are  "disengaged"  or  turned  away  from  MTFs. 

MYTH:  The  FEHBP  option  will  eventually  result  in  standard  CHAMPUS  "going  away." 
FACT:  The  current  FEHBP  legislation  protects  the  77J/C4/?E/CHAMPUS  program  by 
authorizing  CHAMPUS  eligibles  to  use  it  only  if  they  are  outside  of  a  TRICARE-Prime  or  MTF 
catchment  area.  However.  DoD  is  systematically  destroying  the  standard  CHAMPUS  program  by  making 
provider  reimbursement  so  low  physicians  increasingly  will  not  accept  it.  imposing  more  restrictions  on 
non-availability  statements  and  by  requiring  a  medical  necessity  determination  before  allowing 
beneficiaries  to  use  standard  CHAMPUS.  In  addition.  DoD  has  placed  more  restrictions  on  CHAMPUS 
as  second  payer  for  people  who  have  other  insurance  as  primary  payer.  Now.  CHAMPUS  pays  only  on 
a  benefits-less-benefits  basis,  which  means  that  beneficiaries  will  get  very  little  help  from  CHAMPUS 
as  second  payer.  DoD  policy  is  destroying  standard  CHAMPUS  -not  FEHBP.  If  standard  CHAMPUS 
goes  away,  it  will  be  DoD.  not  FEHBP.  that  causes  it. 

MYTH:    We  don't  need  FEHBP  if  we  can  get  Medicare  reimbursement  (subvention). 

FACT:  We  don't  have  Medicare  subvention  yet  and  we  need  to  support  subvention  and 
FEHBP.  Also,  Medicare  subvention  applies  only  to  MTFs  and  77?/CA/f£-Prime  networks.  Therefore, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Medicare-eligible  military  retirees  will  not  be  allowed  to  participate  in 
subvention.  Even  though  Senator  Gramm's  bill  (S.  1487)  has  fee-for-service  option  in  it  and  we  are 
fighting  for  it  -  the  outcome  cannot  be  guaranteed  because  DoD  and  Health  and  Human  Services  do 
not  want  Medicare-eligibles  to  have  a  subvention  fee-for-service  option:  rather,  they  want  them  enrolled 
in  the  HMO  option  only  (as  one  NCO  said.  "They  want  its  in  the  sheep  pen  to  shear  us").  This  means 
we  give  up  choice  of  physicians  and  hospitals.  Medicare  reimbursement  legislation  has  already  taken 
more  time  than  the  Manhattan  Project! 
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EXHIBIT  D 

MEDICARE  REIMBURSEMENT  (SUBVENTION) 

I.  On  23  March  1995.  Dr.  Stephen  C.  Joseph.  M.D..  M.P.H..  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Heath 
Affairs)  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Personnel.  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  United  States  Senate, 
made  the  following  statement  in  his  testimony... 

"With  continuing  reductions  in  military  medical  facilities  and  end-strength,  our  space 
available'  will  decline.  As  this  occurs,  there  is  little  doubt  that  our  Medicare-eligible 
patients  will  be  forced  to  seek  care  from  civilian  providers  under  the  Medicare  system. 
First,  this  may  turn  out  to  he  more  costly  for  the  government.  Second,  we  believe  there 
is  a  moral  obligation  for  DoD  to  care  for  these  former  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  their  families  and  survivors.  Third,  this  older  group  of  patients  presents  the  wealth 
of  clinical  workload  needed  by  our  military  medical  personnel  to  maintain  their  skills 
for  readiness  missions." 


II.  Over  the  past  years  Congress  has  expressed  interest  in  requiring  the  Health 
Care  Financing  Administration  (HCFA)  which  administers  the  Medicare  Trust  Fund 
to  reimburse  the  military  treatment  facilities  for  care  given  to  Medicare-eligible 
beneficiaries.  The  following  are  two  recent  examples: 

♦     Sec.  726,  FY93  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  (P. L.  102-484): 

"It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that- 

(1)  members  and  former  members  of  the  uniformed  services,  and  their  dependents  and  survivors, 
should  have  access  to  health  care  under  the  health  care  delivery  system  of  the  uniformed  services 
regardless  of  the  age  or  health  care  status  of  the  person  seeking  the  health  care; 

(2)  such  health  care  delivery  system  should  include  a  comprehensive  managed  care  plan; 

(3)  the  comprehensive  managed  care  plan  should  involve  medical  personnel  of  the  uniformed 
services  (including  reserve  component  personnel),  civilian  health  care  professionals  of  the  executive 
agency  of  such  uniformed  sendees,  medical  treatment  facilities  of  the  uniformed  senices,  contract  health 
care  personnel,  and  the  medicare  system; 

(4)  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  should  continue  to  provide  active  duty  personnel  of  the  uniformed  services  with  free 
care  in  medical  treatment  facilities  of  the  uniformed  services  and  to  provide  the  other  personnel  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (J)  with  health  care  at  reasonable  cost  to  the  recipient  of  the  care:  and 
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EXHIBIT  D  ■  (continued! 

(5)  the  Secretaries  referred  to  in  paragraph  (4)  sliouid  examine  additional  health  care  options 
for  the  personnel  referred  to  in  paragraph  (I)  including,  in  the  case  of  persons  eligible  for  medicare 
under  title  AT///  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  options  providing  for- 

I  A)  the  reimbursement  of  the  Department  of  Defense  by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Sen'ices  for  health  care  services  provided  such  personnel  at  medical  treatment  facilities  of  the 
Department  of  Defense:  and 

(B)  the  sharing  of  the  payment  of  the  cost  of  contract  health  care  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Depanment  of  Health  and  Human  Sen'ices.  with  one  such  department  being  the  primary  payer 
of  such  costs  and  the  other  such  department  being  the  secondary  payer  of  such  costs. " 


♦     Sec.  718.  FY96  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  (P.L.   104-106) 

"Sense  of  the  Congress  Regarding  Access  to  Health  Care  Under  TRICARE  Program  for 
Covered  Beneficiaries  Who  are  Medicare  Eligible. 

(a)  Findings  -  Congress  finds  the  following: 

(1)  Medical  care  provided  in  facilities  of  the  uniformed  sen-ices  is  generally  less  expensive  to 
the  Federal  Government  than  the  same  care  provided  at  Government  expense  in  the  private  sector. 

(2)  Covered  beneficiaries  under  the  military  health  care  provisions  of  chapter  55.  United  States 
Code,  who  are  eligible  for  Medicare  under  title  AT///  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1395  et  seq.) 
desen-e  health  care  options  that  empower  them  to  choose  the  health  plan  that  best  fits  their  needs. 

(b)  SENSE  of  Congress. -I 'n  light  of  the  findings  specified  in  subsection  (a),  it  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that- 

(1)  the  Secretaiy  of  Defense  should  develop  a  program  to  ensure  that  such  covered  beneficiaries 
who  reside  in  a  region  in  which  the  TRICARE  program  has  been  implemented  continue  to  have  adequate 
access  to  health  care  sen'ices  after  the  implementation  of  the  TRICARE  program:  and 

(2)  as  a  means  of  ensuring  such  access,  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1997  submitted  by  the 
President  under  section  1105  of  title  31.  United  States  Code,  should  provide  for  reimbursement  by  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration  to  the  Department  of  Defense  for  health  care  sen'ices  provided 
to  such  covered  beneficiaries  in  medical  treatment  facilities  of  the  Department  of  Defense." 
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EXHIBIT  E 

INFORMATION  PAPER 

SUBJECT:  FY97  Defense  Health  Program  (DHP)  Funding  Shortfall 


1.  Shortfall 

Based  on  the  capitation  model  developed  in  cooperation  with  OUSD,  Comptroller 
(Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation  and  Operations  Directorate),  the  DHP  faced  a  funding 
shortfall  of  $729  million  in  FY97.  This  shortfall  was  reduced  to  $542  million  by  slipping  the 
stan  date  for  the  Managed  Care  Support  (MCS)  contracts  for  Regions  1, 2,  and  5.  and  the 
shortfall  was  increased  to  $654  million  by  PBD  reductions  that  will  be  difficult  to 
implement.  The  two  key  assumptions  that  affect  these  estimates  and  the  composition  of  the 
shortfall  are  described  below. 

2.  Assumptions 

The  shortfall  for  FY97  has  been  evident  for  some  years.  During  the  Program  and 
Budget  review  process,  assumptions  and  programmatic  changes  have  been  made  to  try  to 
reduce  the  shortfall.  Two  assumptions  need  to  be  highlighted  as  they  can  affect  the 
shortfall: 

•  TRICARE  Managed  Care  Support  (MCS)  contract-start  of  service  dates  slip  for 
regions  1.2  &  5  to  September  1 .  1997  (if  not  slipped,  shortfall  will  increase  by 
$187  million) 

•  Changes  in  current  estimates  of  force  structure  and  beneficiary  population 

3.  History  and  Composition  of  Shortfall 

FY97  has  been  underfunded  through  the  last  several  program  budget  cycles.  During 
the  most  recent  cycle,  the  jointly  developed  DoD  capitation  model  identified  a  $729  million 
shortfall  after  adjusting  for  increased  DoD  population  estimates  (+$125  million). 
Technology  and  Intensity  (+$135  million)1  and  new  force  structure  estimates  (-$30  million). 

The  $729  million  shortfall  was  reduced  to  $542  million  by  slipping  the  start  date  for 
the  regions  1,2,  and  5  Managed  Care  Support  (MCS)  contracts  to  September  1,  1997. 

The  current  funding  level  in  the  President's  Budget  includes  three  reductions  that 
will  be  difficult  to  absorb:  reduced  emergency  supplemental  care  (S3 1  million)  reduced  level 
of  real  property  maintenance  ($73  million),  and  absorption  of  cost  to  keep  USUHS  open 
($8  million).  These  three  actions  total  $  1 12  million  and  increase  the  shortfall  from  $542 
million  to  $654  million. 


'  The  model  does  not  address  the  cost  increase  (approximately  S135  million)  due  to  Technology  and 
Intensity  <J&I).  The  aggregate  budgeted  inflation  rate  for  the  DHP  is  less  than  5%.  HCFA  is  planning  on 
1 0%  increase  for  payments  to  risk  based  managed  care  plans.  A  recent  Rand  report  indicated  that  T<Sd  was 
between  1.5%  and  2.9%.  Assuming  the  low  end.  the  T&I  impact  on  the  DHP  is  S 135  million  in  FY97. 
ODPA&E  is  working  with  the  institute  for  Defense  Analysis  (IDA)  to  determine  the  correct  technology  and 
intensity  amount. 
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Emergency  Care  for  Active  Duty  Military:  We  disagreed  with  the  alternative  to  reduce 
funding  for  emergency  care.  Although  the  active  duty  population  declines  through  FY97,  the 
emergency  care  requirement  consists  of  other  factors  such  as  transportation  of  eligible 
beneficiaries  overseas  which  should  be  considered  before  adjusting  emergency  care  funding. 
Emergency  care  payments  in  constant  dollars,  reflect  only  a  2.2%  increase  between  FY93  and 
FY97.  This  is  predictable  due  to  the  reduction  in  medical  treatment  facilities  which  has  increased 
the  number  of  active  duty  stationed  in  locations  outside  of  catchment  areas  that  use  this  account. 
No  savings  will  come  from  directing  that  emergency  care  be  paid  at  diagnosis  related  group 
(DRG)  or  standard  allowable  rates,  as  virtually  all  DHP  emergency  care  payments  have  been 
made  using  CHAMPUS  allowable  rates  for  some  time. 

Real  Property  Maintenance  (RPM):  Our  RPM  investment  approach  is  based  on  a  business 
plan  that  is  sound  and  takes  into  consideration  Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Healthcare 
Organizations  (JCAHO)  standards  and  the  substantial  decline  in  Medical  Military  Construction 
funding  over  the  past  few  years.  This  decline  in  Medical  Military  Construction  funding  requires 
us  to  expend  more  O&M  funds  to  maintain  an  aging  physical  plant  to  levels  mandated  by  the 
JCAHO.  Our  budgeted  level  of  2.9%  is  still  considerably  less  than  the  civilian  medical  standard  of 
5%  or  more.  Currently,  our  MILCON  budget  assumes  a  useful  life  of  our  facilities  of  over  70 
years. 

Uniformed  Services  University  of  the  Health  Sciences  (USUHS):  We  were  required  to  absorb 
the  cost  of  continued  operation  of  the  USUHS  in  FY96  and  beyond.  Previous  PBDs 
programmarically  reduced  DHP  manpower  and  dollar  resources  specifically  for  the  closure  of  the 
USUHS.  The  Department  used  these  resources  for  non-DHP  purposes.  These  programs  that 
benefited  from  the  original  USUHS  closure  action  should  be  the  bill  payor.  The  Congress  did  not 
provide  legislative  authority  to  close  the  USUHS;  in  fact.  Congressional  authorization  and 
appropriation  language  suggests  that  it  will  direct  conunucd  operation  at  previously  resourced 
levels.  Failure  to  restore  funding  for  the  continued  operation  of  the  USUHS  will  result  in  patient 
care  dollars  being  diverted  for  that  purpose. 

Utilization  Management  (UM)  -  $265.9  million:  Udlizauon  Management  reductions  of  S  1.4 
billion  over  the  FYDP  have  previously  been  incorporated  into  the  budget  estimates.  The  added 
UM  reduction  proposed  in  the  PBD  alternative  would  require  major  reengineering  of  the  health 
care  delivery  system.  For  instance  we  would  have  to  substantially  increase  the  support  staff  for 
physicians  (by  three  or  four  times)  and  increase  the  number  of  exarrunauon  rooms  per  physician  to 
four  or  five.  These  changes  are  necessary  make  the  DHP  more  comparable  to  a  civilian  HMO  and 
thus  allow  us  to  reap  the  level  of  UM  savings  that  they  are  attaining.  It  would  take  time  and 
considerable  investment  to  implement  this  change  to  the  DHP  and  cannot  be  implemented  by 
FY97. 


Attachment  1 
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Wednesday,  May  1,  1996. 
NATIONAL  MILITARY  FAMILY  ASSOCIATION 

WITNESS 

sylvia  e.  j.  kidd,  director,  government  relations,  national 
military  family  association 

Introduction 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  would  now  like  to  welcome  Sylvia  Kidd,  the  Direc- 
tor of  Government  Relations  for  the  National  Military  Family  Asso- 
ciation. 

Military  families  are  the  backbone  of  our  national  security.  With- 
out the  families,  the  soldier  in  the  field  would  not  be  as  able  to  go 
about  his  dangerous  business  as  he  normally  would.  You  have  done 
a  good  job  of  laying  out  the  issues  which  we  need  to  work  on  and 
which  we  need  to  consider. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  continue  to  send  us  your 
newsletter.  We  find  that  very  informative  and  very  helpful.  We  are 
glad  to  hear  your  report  that  last  year  was  a  good  year  for  military 
families.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  do  some  good  things  this  year  also 
for  military  families.  We  will  expect  to  hear  from  your  one  way  or 
the  other  as  to  how  you  feel. 

Ms.  Kidd.  We  definitely  will. 

Mr.  Young.  I  have  noticed  that  you  have  never  been  afraid  to  be 
outspoken.  We  will  have  your  entire  statement  placed  in  the  record 
and  ask  you  to  summarize  it  at  this  point. 

Statement  of  Ms.  Kidd 

Ms.  Kidd.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  NMFA  and  the 
uniformed  service  families  we  serve  are  extremely  grateful  for  the 
support  you  provided  in  the  fiscal  year  1996  National  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Act.  Since  housing  is  reported  as  the  first  or  second 
concern  of  military  families,  we  are  also  extremely  gratified  to 
learn  of  the  proposed  4.6  percent  increase  in  BAQ,  Basic  Allowance 
for  Quarters. 

The  promise  of  inflation  protection  for  military  retired  pay  is  al- 
ways an  important  issue,  perhaps  more  so  today  as  retirees  see  the 
promise  of  free  medical  care  for  life  disappear.  NMFA  supports  full 
funding  of  retiree  survivor  COLAs. 

FAMILY  AND  YOUTH  PROGRAM 

The  loss  of  the  relocation  program  would  be  devastating  to  active 
duty  families.  Social  scientists  equate  the  stress  of  a  move  to  that 
of  a  death  or  divorce  in  the  family.  The  $19.1  million  cost  of  fund- 
ing the  relocation  program  may  seem  modest  when  compared  to 
probable  increased  mental  health  expenses  for  stress  counseling. 

NMFA  is  extremely  supportive  of  the  fiscal  year  1996  Defense 
Authorization  Act,  which  made  the  youth  sponsorship  program 
mandatory,  since  we  believe  it  may  significantly  ameliorate  the  in- 
crease in  youth  violence  on  military  installations.  The  most  difficult 
moves  are  made  during  the  pre-teen  and  teenage  years.  We  request 
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a  small  amount  of  funding  to  be  designated  solely  for  the  youth 
sponsorship  program. 

The  continuing  resolutions  during  the  1995  and  1996  school  year 
have  produced  financial  disasters  in  many  impact  aid  districts, 
some  of  which  will  not  be  apparent  for  years  to  come.  NMFA  re- 
quests your  advocacy  for  military  children  within  the  total  appro- 
priations process.  Also,  we  must  again  request  DOD  supplemental 
funding  for  impact  aid,  particularly  for  school  districts  most  heavily 
impacted  with  military  children,  until  a  way  can  be  found  to  en- 
courage advocacy  on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  Education  and 
others  in  the  Administration. 

HEALTH  PROGRAM 

One  of  the  most  popular  programs  Congress  authorized  for  mili- 
tary families  was  the  active  duty's  dependents  dental  plan.  On  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1996,  a  new  contractor  took  over.  NMFA  is  aware  that  the 
transition  can  be  tumultuous.  We  are  therefore  somewhat  hesitant 
to  assume  current  problems  are  of  a  permanent  nature.  The  main 
concern  of  military  families  is  the  inability  to  find  a  network  pro- 
vider. As  of  March  of  1996,  the  new  contractor  stated  that  it  had 
33,000  participating  providers.  The  previous  contractor  had  over 
110,000. 

NMFA  asks  the  Committee  to  be  vigilant  with  us  to  ensure  that 
military  families  continue  to  receive  the  same  level  of  service  and 
satisfaction  that  has  been  a  hallmark  of  the  program  since  its  in- 
ception. 

Active  duty  families  able  to  enroll  in  a  military  hospital  in  the 
HMO  portion  of  TriCare  Prime  are  ecstatic.  Their  access  to  ap- 
pointments is — in  the  words  of  one  family  member — a  true  miracle. 
TriCare  Prime's  most  obvious  shortfalls  are  its  lack  of  portability 
and  reciprocity.  Active  duty  families  must  disenroll  from  their  cur- 
rent program  when  they  PCS  with  their  sponsor  to  a  duty  assign- 
ment in  another  region.  Families  are  therefore  subject  to  large 
deductibles  and  co-payments  of  TriCare  Standard  while  in  transit. 
Retirees  who  have  dependents  in  a  region  other  than  the  one  in 
which  they  live  must  often  pay  two  family  enrollment  fees  just  to 
have  their  entire  family  covered.  It  seems  strange  that  a  program 
designed  for  a  known  mobile  population  does  not  have  portability 
and  reciprocity  built  in. 

The  truly  devastating  piece  of  the  entire  TriCare  program  is  the 
shut-out  of  the  over-64  military  beneficiaries.  This  action  affects  all 
career  military  families.  After  all,  each  of  them  will  one  day  be  in 
that  group.  Unfortunately,  most  people  believe  that  Medicare  Sub- 
vention is  the  answer.  While  NMFA  fully  supports  Medicare  Sub- 
vention, it  will  only  assist  the  25  to  30  percent  of  this  population 
who  live  near  a  military  hospital. 

As  this  Committee  is  well  aware,  since  1992,  NMFA  has  sup- 
ported allowing  all  eligible  beneficiaries — with  the  exception  of  the 
active  duty  member — the  option  of  enrolling  in  the  Federal  Em- 
ployee Health  Benefits  Program.  We  continue  to  strongly  support 
this  option  and  believe  it  would  be  a  solution  for  remotely  assigned 
active  duty  families,  retirees  who  cannot  enroll  in  Prime,  and  those 
who  wish  to  have  choice  and  are  unable  to  fully  exercise  that  choice 
under  TriCare  Standard. 
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However,  the  needs  of  the  dual  military/Medicare  eligible  popu- 
lation must  be  addressed  immediately.  For  this  reason,  NMFA 
joins  the  rest  of  the  military  coalition  in  strongly  supporting  H.R. 
3012  and  S.  1651.  Both  bills  would  allow  dual  military/Medicare  el- 
igible beneficiaries  the  option  of  joining  the  FEHBP. 

The  premiums  these  beneficiaries  would  pay  under  almost  any 
plan  within  FEHBP  would  be  less  than  most  are  now  paying  for 
a  Medicare  supplement,  and  their  coverage,  including  prescription 
drugs,  would  be  far  superior  to  what  they  now  have  under  Medi- 
care and  their  supplement. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  care  and  concern  for  military 
families. 

Mr.  Young.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Kidd.  We  appreciate  your 
being  here.  Again,  I  extend  the  invitation  to  stay  in  touch  with  us 
as  we  go  through  our  process  and  do  the  best  we  can. 

[The  statement  of  Ms.  Kidd  follows:] 
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The  National  Military  Family  Association  (NMFA)  is  a  nonprofit,  predominantly 
volunteer  organization  with  membership  from  the  seven  uniformed  services,  active 
duty,  retired,  reserve  component  and  their  family  members  and  survivors.  NMFA  is  the 
only  national  organization  whose  sole  focus  is  the  military  family  and  whose  goal  is  to 
influence  the  development  and  implementation  of  policies  which  will  improve  the  lives 
of  those  family  members. 

Mister  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  NMFA  is  extremely  grateful  for 
the  support  you  provided  in  the  FY  96  National  Defense  Appropriations  Act  for  military 
members  and  their  families.   Indeed  last  year  was  "a  very  good  year"  for  military 
families.  Congress  significantly  increased  the  requested  raise  in  Basic  Allowance  for 
Quarters  (BAQ);  granted  "grandfathering"  of  Variable  Housing  Allowances  (VHA)  at 
current  duty  stations;  increased  funding  for  Family  Advocacy  and  the  New  Parent 
Support  Program;  moved  the  retiree  COLA  date  to  1  April;  gave  significant  new 
authority  to  aid  the  needed  construction  and  renovation  of  family  and  single 
servicemember  housing;  increased  the  occasions  for  eligibility  for  Family  Separation 
pay;  added  supplemental  funding  for  military  students  in  Impact  Aid  districts;  allowed 
E-6s  assigned  to  ships  or  to  inadequate  barracks/dormitories  to  elect  to  receive  BAQ 
and  VHA;  provided  authority  for  an  income  protection  insurance  plan  for  mobilized 
reservists;  and  provided  a  dental  insurance  plan  for  selected  reservists;  among  other 
important  new  initiatives  for  members  and  their  families.   NMFA  thanks  you  on  behalf 
of  the  uniformed  service  families  we  serve. 

WHERE  ARE  WE  TODAY? 

In  spite  of  these  positive  quality  of  life  initiatives,  NMFA  is  concerned  with  repeated 
and  widespread  reports  to  us  during  the  past  year  of  an  apparent  change  in  attitude 
toward  the  military  community  (by  military  family  members).   Spouse  Clubs,  volunteer 
agencies,  workshop  providers,  and  professionals  who  work  with  military  families  have 
all  reported  what  appears  to  be  a  significant  decline  in  commitment  to  the  military 
community.   For  decades  the  quality  of  life  at  installations  has  been  enriched  by  the 
dedication  and  involvement  of  military  spouses  in  their  communities.  The  military 
establishment  has  responded  by  offering  information  workshops  and  courses  to 
enhance  the  knowledge  and  effectiveness  of  these  volunteers. 
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The  increase  in  the  number  of  military  spouses  who  are  working  either  full  or  part  time 
has  had  the  same  affect  on  the  military  community  as  it  has  on  the  greater  civilian 
community  in  which  most  live.   However,  this  growth  in  working  spouses  did  not  just 
occur  last  year,  but  has  been  a  progressive  trend  over  several  years.    This  trend  has 
obviously  affected  the  number  of  volunteer  hours  that  family  members  are  able  to  give, 
but  not  their  committment  to  their  community.  Certainly  the  military  community 
continues  to  reap  the  benefits  of  many  dedicated  volunteers  who  do  work  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  in  their  communities. 

What  has  been  reported  to  NMFA,  particularly  in  this  last  year,  is  apathy  -  an 
unwillingness  to  "get  involved"  in  the  community.  When  queried  as  to  the  reasons 
why,  both  family  members  and  professionals  respond  with  a  variety  of  answers,  but 
they  all  refer  to  the  time  the  member  is  not  spending  with  his/her  family.   It  is  not  just 
time  away  from  home  on  training  assignments  or  other  missions,  it  is  the  increasing 
amount  of  time  spent  at  work  even  when  in  the  home  area.  Family  members  and 
sponsors  speak  of  1 1  and  12  hour  days  and  6  and  7  day  weeks.  A  typical  comment: 
"We've  drawdown,  but  the  work  load  has  increased!" 

NMFA  cannot  be  certain  that  the  frequent  reports  of  apathy  are  directly  tied  to  the 
added  time  away  from  home,  but  the  words  of  family  members  themselves  seem  to 
point  to  this  conclusion.  If  family  concerns  are  the  most  frequently  cited  reason  for  a 
member  deciding  not  to  make  the  military  a  career,  the  current  high  retention  rates 
may  not  be  an  accurate  predictor  of  what  is  to  come. 

NMFA  supports  careful  monitoring  of  the  effects  of  increased  time  away  from  home  on 
both  retention  and  the  morale  of  servicemembers  and  their  families. 

COMPENSATION 

Active  Duty 

The  budget  request  asks  for  a  3%  active  duty  pay  raise,  but  no  additional  increase  in 
the  BAQ  allowance.  Since  housing  is  reported  as  the  first  or  second  concern  of 
military  families,  it  would  appear  prudent  to  continue  to  fund  a  BAQ  "buy  back"  until  the 
allowance  equals  the  65%  of  costs  which  was  originally  intended  by  Congress. 
Continuing  to  base  the  VHA  on  the  self-reported  housing  costs  of  military  members  will 
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continue  to  place  lower  income  military  families  in  undesirable  neighborhoods  at 
significant  distances  from  the  installations  where  they  work.  A  VHA  floor,  determined 
by  an  independent  source,  should  be  established  to  protect  these  families. 

■f 

NMFA  understands  that  a  legislative  proposal  from  the  Department  of  Defense  (DoD) 
will  request  BAQ  and  VHA  for  single  E-5s  assigned  to  ships.  While  the  cramped  living 
conditions  of  shipboard  life  certainly  makes  this  proposal  reasonable,  NMFA  believes 
single  E-5s  forcibly  assigned  to  extremely  substandard  barracks/dormitories  are 
equally  deserving  of  the  option  of  receiving  housing  allowances. 

NMFA  continues  to  hear  from  families  assigned  to  high  cost  areas.   Many  families  are 
making  the  decision  not  to  accompany  the  servicemember  to  these  areas.  The 
CON  US  COLA  has  enabled  some  families  to  stay  together;  but  others,  whose  new 
duty  station  is  just  below  the  qualifying  level,  must  still  make  the  decision  to  stay 
behind.  Authority  exists  to  pay  the  CONUS  COLA  in  areas  that  are  108%  above  the 
national  median,  but  budget  requests  are  only  for  those  areas  109%  or  more  above 
the  median. 

NMFA  is  aware  of  the  proposal  to  make  the  Defense  Commissary  Agency  (DeCA)  a 
Performance  Based  Organization  (PBO).   However,  the  details  of  how  this  would  affect 
DeCA  and,  more  importantly,  the  economic  benefit  for  military  families  is  not  yet 
known.   NMFA's  sole  priority  is  to  protect  the  savings  DeCA  produces  for  military 
families. 

NMFA  supports  equitable  housing  for  single  E-5s  and  junior  ranking  families.    We 
request  funding  of  the  CONUS  COLA  at  the  authorized  level. 

Retiree 

The  promise  of  inflation  protection  for  military  retired  pay  is  always  an  important  issue. 
It  is  even  more  important  today  as  retirees  are  seeing  the  promise  of  free  medical  care 
for  life  disappear.  The  budget  request  asks  for  a  full  Cost  of  Living  Allowance  (COLA) 
to  be  paid  on  January  1,  1997,  and  each  year  through  2002.  This  inflation  protection 
is  equally  as  important  to  survivors.  If  the  retired  member's  pay  check  does  not  keep 
up  with  inflation  then  neither  do  the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan  payments! 
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NMFA  supports  full  funding  of  retiree/survivor  COLAs. 

INDIRECT    COMPENSATION 

Relocation   Services 

NMFA  was  quite  surprised  last  year  when  it  was  indicated  that  Relocation  Services 
were  in  some  way  tied  in  with  Transition  Services  and  the  drawdown.   Relocation 
Services  for  active  duty  families  were  first  addressed  by  Congress  in  1985  in  P.L.  99- 
145.  Congress  mandated  Relocation  Services  in  1989.   Relocation  Services  are 
specifically  designed  to  assist  active  duty  families  as  they  move  from  duty  station  to 
duty  station.  The  Congressional  mandate  was  in  response  to  repeated  requests  from 
military  families  for  assistance  at  this  rather  traumatic  time  in  their  lives.  When  DoD 
was  moving  Sgt.  Jones  from  the  barracks  at  one  duty  station  to  the  barracks  at  the 
next,  the  need  for  extensive  relocation  services  did  not  exist.  The  shift  to  a  principally 
married  force  created  a  critical  need  for  information  on  housing,  schools,  medical  care, 
recreational  activities  and  employment  opportunities  for  spouses.   Making  a 
household  move  is  never  easy  -  doing  it  every  two  to  three  years  is  extremely  stressful. 
Social  scientists  equate  the  stress  of  a  move  with  that  of  a  death  or  divorce  in  the 
family  -  imagine  going  through  those  experiences  every  two  to  three  years  on  a 
continual  basis! 

It  has  taken  DoD's  Relocation  Program  several  years  to  mature  into  a  genuinely  useful 
information  and  assistance  program.  NMFA  believes  that  the  new  SITES  2.0  program 
will  produce  the  real-time  interactive  assistance  program  families  have  requested. 
NMFA  is  very  aware  that  it  costs  more  money  to  meet  the  quality  of  life  needs  of  a 
predominantly  married  force  than  it  would  to  meet  the  needs  for  a  predominantly 
single  force.  However,  since  the  force  of  today  is  the  former  and  not  the  latter,  it 
appears  to  be  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  to  curtail  programs  provided  to  relieve 
the  stress  of  one  of  the  most  difficult  times  for  military  families.  The  loss  of  the 
Relocation  Program  would  be  devastating  to  families.  The  direct  dollar  outlay  by  DoD 
in  probable  increased  mental  health  expenses  for  stress  counseling  may  well  exceed 
the  modest  price  of  the  Relocation  Program  (FY  97  $19.1  million).  If  retention  is 
negatively  affected,  the  costs  to  the  government  would  be  significantly  higher  than 
funding  a  full  service  Relocation  Program. 
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Transition   Program 

As  many  members  of  this  Subcommittee  are  aware,  NMFA  was  the  first  to  request  a 
Transition  Program  from  Congress  for  the  duration  of  fhe  drawdown.  Without  doubt, 
Congressional  interest  and  direction  to  DoD  has  enabled  the  Department  to  do  the 
drawdown  "right."  Additionally,  it  is  the  first  time  a  drawdown  of  this  type  has  been 
accomplished  in  such  an  orderly  and  fair  manner.  NMFA,  the  families  we  served,  and 
those  we  continue  to  serve  will  be  forever  grateful  for  the  rapid  Congressional 
response  to  our  request. 

We  must  quickly  add,  however,  that  as  close  as  the  drawdown  is  to  its  end  it  is  not  yet 
finished!  In  the  words  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  General  John  M. 
Shalikashvili  at  NMFA's  Annual  meeting  on  November  30,  1994:  ".  .  .  in  reductions  in 
force  of  the  magnitude  we're  going  through,  it's  not  a  matter  of  numbers,  it's  a  matter  of 
people.  We  owe  the  same  sort  of  concern,  the  same  sort  of  helping  hand  to  the  very 
last  one  in  this  drawdown  as  we  provided  to  the  first  one  and  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  in  between."   NMFA  joins  General  Shali  in  asking  that  the  Transition 
Program  stay  well  funded  until  "the  last"  -  whether  separated  to  meet  end  strength 
limits  or  to  achieve  "force  shaping"  -  has  departed  active  duty. 

Congress  mandated  certain  portions  of  the  Transition  Program  be  made  permanent, 
primarily  those  designed  to  assist  the  departing  service  family  in  locating  employment 
in  the  civilian  sector  and  ensuring  that  they  were  fully  aware  of  their  eligibility  for 
certain  benefits.  Other  aspects  of  the  Program,  such  as  temporary  eligibility  for  military 
health  care,  commissary  and  exchange  privileges,  and  the  separation  incentive 
programs  are  to  be  terminated  by  1999. 

NMFA  believes  robust  funding  of  the  entire  Transition  Program  must  remain  until  "the 
last"  PERSON  has  been  separated.  While  awaiting  that  time,  it  is  certainly  reasonable 
to  ascertain  the  benefits  DoD  and  the  country  derive  from  a  continuing  Transition 
Program.   DoD  has  indicated  a  significant  reduction  in  its  unemployment 
compensation  liability  that  it  feels  is  related  to  the  services  of  the  Transition  Program.   It 
is  no  secret  that  a  separated  servicemember  and  family  who  complete  a  successful 
transition  to  civilian  life  can  be  excellent  recruiters  and  that  those  who  do  not  have  a 
positive  experience  in  the  transition  can  be  a  negative  force  in  the  community.   NMFA 
supports  the  concept  of  a  positive  transition  to  the  civilian  sector  and  believes  DoD 
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should  be  able  to  quantify  the  effects  to  prove  the  economic  value  of  continuing  this 
program  at  an  adequately  funded  level. 

NMFA  strongly  supports  the  Relocation  Program  for  active  duty  families.   We  also 
support  continuation  of  the  full  Transition  Program  "until  the  last  person  has  separated" 
and  an  adequate  level  of  funding  for  the  permanent  authority  consistent  with  its 
benefits  to  DoD  and  the  Nation. 

Youth   Services 

The  FY  96  Defense  Authorization  Act  made  the  youth  sponsorship  program 
mandatory.   NMFA  is  extremely  supportive  of  this  initiative  since  we  believe  it  may 
significantly  ameliorate  the  increase  in  youth  violence  on  military  installations.   Both 
installation  commanders  and  military  families  have  expressed  strong  concerns  over 
this  issue.  As  military  juniors  will  tell  you,  the  most  difficult  moves  they  made  were 
during  the  pre-teen  and  teenage  years.   The  little  folk  are  out  of  the  house  and  making 
new  friends  before  the  moving  van  arrives,  but  for  the  older  children  it  is  frequently  a 
lonely  summer  until  school  starts  and  immersion  in  the  new  community  begins.  We 
believe  a  strong  youth  sponsorship  program  will  help  these  young  people  become 
involved  more  easily  in  their  new  community.  We  also  believe,  given  the  opportunity, 
military  youth  would  be  even  more  effective  sponsors  than  their  parents!   Since 
matching  these  children  by  age  is  more  critical  than  it  is  for  an  adult  sponsorship 
program,  NMFA  envisions  that  the  program  would  be  run  by  Youth  Services  or  through 
Family  Centers  rather  than  being  unit  based  as  are  adult  sponsorship  programs. 

NMFA  requests  a  small  amount  of  funding  be  designated  solely  for  the  youth 
sponsorship  program. 

Impact  Aid 

NMFA  reluctantly  is  forced  to  again  plead  for  supplemental  DoD  funding  for  this 
program.  As  this  Subcommittee  is  well  aware,  NMFA  has  never  advocated  funding  the 
costs  of  Impact  Aid  for  military  children  out  of  the  DoD  budget.  To  be  perfectly  honest, 
we  firmly  believe  that  when  placed  in  competition  for  scarce  defense  dollars  for 
readiness,  training,  personnel  benefits  and  force  modernization,  Impact  Aid  funding 
would  fare  no  better  in  the  DoD  budget  than  it  has  in  the  Department  of  Education 
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budget!  It  also  seems  senseless  to  set  up  two  or  three  bureaucracies  to  act  as  pay- 
masters for  one  program.  Indian  children  and  low  rent  housing  children  also  qualify 
for  Impact  Aid  and  the  funds  for  them  must  be  administered  by  some  agency. 

NMFA  has  always  believed  that  Impact  Aid  has  not  enjoyed  the  same  level  of 
advocacy  at  the  Department  of  Education  as  some  if  its  other  programs,  because 
DoED  simply  acts  as  a  paymaster  for  the  program.   DoED  has  no  control  over  how,  or 
on  what  programs,  the  money  is  spent.   Neither  can  it  develop  interesting  pilot 
programs  to  test  with  the  funding.  To  military  families,  however,  the  education  of  their 
children  is  of  paramount  importance.  Families  separate,  live  at  great  distances  from 
the  member's  workplace,  and  spend  more  for  housing  solely  to  place  or  keep  their 
children  in  good  schools. 

The  1995-96  school  year  has  produced  financial  disasters  in  many  Impact  Aid  districts, 
some  of  which  will  not  be  fully  apparent  for  years.  The  appropriations  for  the  Impact 
Aid  program  has  been  subject  to  the  numerous  Continuing  Resolutions  which  have 
also  reduced  the  amount  of  monies  that  could  flow  to  these  school  districts.   Since 
Impact  Aid  is  NOT  a  forward  funded  program,  school  districts  which  normally  receive 
almost  all  of  their  yearly  federal  funding  by  December,  are  now  operating  extremely 
short  of  cash  and  with  no  idea  of  how  to  budget  for  the  next  school  year.   Many  districts 
have  been  forced  to  spend  reserve  funds,  normally  used  for  construction  and  major 
renovations.  Some  have  even  had  to  cut  staff  and  curtail  programs.  This  situation  is 
unfair  to  our  children!  It  is  also  unfair  to  the  civilian  communities  in  which  military 
installations  are  located. 

NMFA  requests  your  advocacy  for  military  children  within  the  total  appropriations 
process.  Also,  we  must  again  request  DoD  supplemental  funding,  particularly  for 
school  districts  most  heavily  impacted  with  military  children,  until  a  way  can  be  found 
to  encourage  advocacy  on  the  part  of  DoED  and  others  in  the  Administration. 

HEALTH    CARE 

Dental   Care 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  popular  programs  Congress  authorized  for  military  families 
was  the  Active  Duty  Dependents  Dental  Plan,  now  called  Tricare  Family  Member 
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Dental  Plan.  On  February  1,  1996,  a  new  contractor.  United  Concordia  Companies, 
Inc.,  took  over  the  Plan.  NMFA  is  aware  that  the  transition  to  a  new  contractor  can  be  a 
somewhat  tumultuous  time.  We  are  therefore  somewhat  hesitant  to  assume  current 
problems  are  of  a  permanent  nature.  However,  the  volume  of  calls  and  letters  to  the 
NMFA  office  require  that  we  apprise  the  Subcommittee  of  the  numerous  complaints 
that  we  have  received.  Many  dental  providers  tell  us  that  not  only  is  the  payment  rate 
significantly  reduced  under  the  new  contractor,  but  that  the  payment  schedules  are 
below  what  the  DoD  contract  required.   Providers  have  also  complained  of  extremely 
slow  turn  around  times  on  claims  and  needless  returns  of  claims  for  information 
already  provided.   NMFA  hastens  to  add  that  we  are  not  an  advocate  for  providers,  but 
we  are  concerned  that  provider  dissatisfaction  will  lead  to  fewer  options  for  military 
families. 

The  main  concern  of  military  families  is  the  inability  to  find  a  UCCI  provider.  As  of 
March  of  1996  UCCI  stated  that  it  had  33,000  participating  providers.  When  the 
previous  contract  was  terminated  the  contractor  had  over  1 10,000  providers.   Families 
also  have  expressed  concern  about  the  lack  of  accurate  information  regarding  who  is 
and  who  is  not  a  provider.  When  families  are  not  able  to  use  a  participating  provider 
their  costs  for  dental  care  soar.  Some  families  have  reported  information  briefings  by 
UCCI  that  have  actually  turned  confrontational! 

NMFA  is  aware  that  in  some  areas  of  the  country  the  change  of  contractor  has 
apparently  been  almost  seamless  and  military  families  remain  very  well  satisfied  with 
the  program.   However,  NMFA  is  quite  concerned  that  what  has  been  essentially  an 
extremely  popular  program  nationwide  is  now  sometimes  viewed,  in  the  words  of  one 
family  member,  as  a  "rip  off."  Since  enrollment  is  required  for  a  two  year  period, 
significant  levels  of  dissatisfaction  may  not  be  apparent  for  some  time  to  come.  NMFA 
hopes  that  many  of  these  problems  are  simply  part  of  a  normal  transition  process. 

NMFA  asks  this  Subcommittee  to  be  vigilant  with  us  to  ensure  that  military  families 
continue  to  receive  the  same  level  of  service  and  satisfaction  that  has  been  a  hallmark 
of  the  program  since  its  inception. 
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Tricare 

As  implementation  of  the  Tricare  Program  marches  eastward  across  the  country,  its 
pluses  and  minuses  are  becoming  evident  to  military^families.  The  most  glaring  defect 
in  the  Program  is  the  shut  out  of  the  over  age  64  dual  military-Medicare  eligible 
beneficiaries. 

Tricare  Prime 

Active  duty  families  able  to  enroll  at  a  military  hospital  in  the  HMO  portion  of  the 
program,  Tricare  Prime,  are  ecstatic.  Their  access  to  appointments  is,  in  the  words  of 
one  family  member, "  a  true  miracle."  From  Region  1 1  NMFA  has  heard  rave  reviews 
from  retirees  enrolled  in  the  civilian  part  of  Tricare  Prime,  even  though  they  must  pay  a 
$12  visit  fee  in  addition  to  their  enrollment  fee.   Enrolled  beneficiaries  are  receiving 
such  things  as  Breast  Cancer  Screening  Survey  forms  in  the  mail  from  the  local 
contractor.  When  the  forms  are  mailed  back  to  the  contractor  a  response  indicating  a 
preventive  or  treatment  regime  is  promptly  returned  to  the  beneficiary.  One  spouse  of 
a  retiree  called  to  report  that  she  didn't  know  what  to  do  when,  in  response  to  her  call 
for  an  appointment  for  a  pap  smear,  she  was  asked  if  she  would  like  to  schedule  her 
physical  at  the  same  time.  She  told  them, "  I  don't  really  know.   I  have  been  a  military 
family  member  for  over  30  years  and  I've  never  had  a  physical!" 

Marketing  Tricare 

Unfortunately  the  briefings  provided  on  the  Program  in  most  areas  have  been 
confusing  and  often  contradictory.   Therefore  many  families  enrolled  in  Prime  are 
unaware  of  benefits  such  as  the  advice  nurse  or  the  Tricare  Service  Center,  through 
which  they  must  make  needed  specialty  appointments.   Briefings  have  been  directed 
to  the  active  duty  members,  who  for  the  most  part  do  not  oversee  the  family's  medical 
needs.  Spouses  who  have  attended  briefings  report  that  what  they  heard  did  not 
compare  at  all  to  what  their  sponsor  had  related!  Retirees  also  feel  they  have  not  been 
made  aware  of  the  Program  and  often  hear  about  it  only  through  word  of  mouth.  DoD 
is  aware  of  these  problems  and  is  taking  steps  to  correct  them.  However,  it  appears  as 
if  implementation  of  the  Program  is  proceeding  more  swiftly  than  the  corrective  actions. 
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When  It's  Not  Prime 

Families  are  also  extremely  confused  about  exactly  what  they  are  enrolled  in.   NMFA 
has  received  numerous  calls  from  family  members  stating  they  are  "enrolled"  in 
Tricare.  Since  the  ONLY  enrollment  option  is  the  HMO,  Tricare  Prime,  it  often  takes  a 
lengthy  conversation  to  convince  the  family  member  that  they  are  still  in  what  is 
essentially  the  standard  CHAMPUS  program,  even  though  it's  now  called  Tricare 
Standard,  and  the  benefits  of  Prime  are  not  available  to  them.  The  conversation 
further  deteriorates  when  it  becomes  obvious  that  this  is  an  active  duty  family  member 
remotely  assigned,  who  is  unable  to  enroll  in  Prime.  These  family  members  certainly 
do  not  view  the  Program  as  a  "uniform  benefit."  As  more  military  hospitals  and  clinics 
are  closed  due  to  the  BRAC  process,  the  number  of  these  families  will  escalate.  The 
proposed  DoD  test  of  Prime  for  remotely  located  families  in  Region  1 1  may  not  meet 
the  Prime  access  standards  for  specialty  care.  Is  Prime  really  an  option  when  you  may 
have  to  drive  over  one  hundred  miles  to  find  a  specialist  who  is  in  the  network?  ONLY 
active  duty  families  will  be  offered  even  this  limited  Prime  option.  The  under  age  65 
military  retirees  and  their  families  will  be  shut  out  of  the  Program. 

Now  That  You  Have  to  Pay  -  Is  It  Worth  It? 

Some  retirees  were  not  pleased  with  having  to  pay  $460  enrollment  fees,  so  the  action 
taken  in  this  year's  Defense  Authorization  act  allowing  payments  to  be  made  quarterly 
without  additional  administrative  fees  is  most  welcome.  NMFA  has  stated  for  several 
years  that  military  beneficiaries  would  not  be  adverse  to  payments  IF  they  were 
guaranteed  access  and  allowed  choices.   The  reactions  of  beneficiaries,  both  active 
duty  family  members  and  retiree  families,  seem  to  reinforce  this  position.  Active  duty 
family  members  enrolled  in  the  civilian  part  of  Prime  are  responsible  for  copayments, 
while  retirees  pay  an  enrollment  fee  in  addition  to  copayments  when  they  are  enrolled. 
As  long  as  these  costs  guarantee  access  most  beneficiaries  are  satisfied. 

Choice 

Choice  is  another  matter.   For  family  members  declining  to  enroll  in  Prime,  access  to 
free  care  in  the  military  hospital  is  reduced  as  appointments  are  filled  by  those 
enrolled  in  Prime.   For  family  members  who  choose  to  seek  a  civilian  provider  under 
Tricare  Standard,  choice  continues  to  be  limited  by  nonavailability  statements  just  as  it 
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was  under  the  standard  CHAMPUS  program.   Family  members  are  finding  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  find  providers  who  will  accept  CHAMPUS  assignment  and 
some  providers  are  simply  turning  away  CHAMPUS  patients  altogether. 

i 
When  There  Is  No  MTF 

Retiree  families  who  do  not  reside  near  a  military  hospital  (or  will  not  after  BRAC 
closures)  are  at  the  same  disadvantage  as  remotely  assigned  active  duty  families. 
They  have  no  real  options,  only  Tricare  Standard  (the  old  CHAMPUS  program)  and,  in 
a  few  areas,  the  preferred  provider  option  of  Tricare  Extra.  Tricare  Extra  is  not  a 
managed  care  plan;  it  only  provides  a  5%  discount  for  copayments  from  the  Standard 
plan  and  requires  providers  to  fill  out  the  claim  forms.  Families  with  only  these  two 
options  must  still  pay  their  full  annual  deductible  and,  where  Extra  is  not  available, 
spend  hours  on  the  phone  in  a  sometimes  fruitless  search  for  a  provider  who  accepts 
CHAMPUS  assignment. 

The  115%  Rule 

Application  of  the  115%  rule  when  CHAMPUS  acts  as  a  second  payer  because  the 
family  has  primary  insurance  through  another  carrier,  is  causing  a  furor.   Essentially, 
application  of  the  115%  rule  means  that  CHAMPUS  seldom,  if  ever,  makes  a  payment 
after  the  primary  insurer  has  paid  its  portion.  Families  who  have  used  CHAMPUS  as  a 
second  payor  in  such  situations  are  now  forced  to  buy  a  CHAMPUS  supplement,  in 
addition  to  their  primary  insurance,  in  order  to  approach  the  level  of  coverage  they  had 
before.  They  are  not  pleased!  Many  have  stated  they  will  drop  their  primary  insurance 
and  if  enough  do,  DoD  will  end  up  paying  more  for  their  care  than  before  the  115% 
rule  went  into  effect. 

Start  Up  Problems  -  Do  I  Really  Want  This  Program? 

As  Tricare  has  been  implemented  in  each  new  Region,  significant  start  up  problems 
have  occurred.   In  Region  1 1 ,  the  numbers  of  families  who  immediately  desired  to 
enroll  in  Prime  overwhelmed  the  system.   In  Region  6,  families  were  provided  with  lists 
of  Prime  physicians  and  made  their  decision  to  enroll  and  THEN  found  out  the 
physicians  were  NOT  Prime  providers.  So  far,  these  families  are  not  being  allowed  to 
disenroll  without  penalties.  In  the  case  of  retirees,  that  can  be  the  loss  of  the  entire 
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enrollment  fee.  In  Region  10,  families  were  reassigned  to  new  civilian  primary  care 
providers  even  though  their  current  providers  were  in  the  new  contractor's  network.  In 
several  cases  the  primary  care  providers  assigned  actually  were  in  communities  2  to  3 
hours  distant!  These  of  course  are  start  up  glitches  and  hopefully  will  be  quickly 
resolved.  However,  families  are  not  inclined  to  have  confidence  in  a  new  program 
when  such  things  happen. 

Portability  and  Reciprocity 

Tricare  Prime's  most  obvious  shortfalls  are  its  lack  of  portability  and  reciprocity.  Active 
duty  families  must  disenroll  from  their  current  program  when  they  accompany  their 
sponsor  on  a  permanent  change  of  station  to  a  duty  assignment  in  another  Region. 
They  cannot  enroll  in  the  new  Region  until  they  arrive  at  the  new  duty  station.   Families 
are  therefore  subject  to  the  large  deductibles  and  copayments  of  Tricare  Standard 
while  in  transit  or  on  leave.   Retirees  who  have  dependents  in  a  Region  other  than  the 
one  in  which  they  live  (e.g.  college  student  dependents  or  dependent  children  from  a 
prior  marriage)  must  often  pay  TWO  family  enrollment  fees  just  to  have  their  entire 
family  covered.  It  seems  strange  that  a  program  designed  for  a  known  mobile 
population  does  not  have  portability  and  reciprocity  built  into  it. 

The  Shut  Outs 

The  truly  devastating  piece  of  the  entire  Tricare  Program  is  the  shut  out  of  the  over  64 
military  beneficiaries.  This  action  affects  ALL  career  military  families.  After  all,  each  of 
them  assumes  they  will  one  day  be  in  that  population  group  themselves.  They  also 
feel  extreme  guilt  as  they  fill  their  prescriptions  at  military  pharmacies  staffed  by 
volunteers  from  this  same  over  64  military  beneficiary  population.   Volumes  could  be 
written  about  how  the  entire  military  family  feels  about  this  shut  out,  but  the  most 
eloquent  expression  NMFA  has  heard  came  from  an  80  something  military  retiree. 
After  a  presentation  by  an  NMFA  staff  member  the  retiree  approached  her  and  said: 
"While  I  am  still  alive  I  will  fight  to  see  that  my  wife  and  I  have  the  care  we  were 
promised."  With  tears  gathering  in  his  eyes  he  continued,  "But  what's  going  to  happen 
to  her  when  I  die,  how  will  she  get  her  care?" 

Unfortunately,  most  people  are  led  to  believe  that  Medicare  Subvention  (when 
Medicare  reimburses  DoD  for  care  it  provides  to  dual  military-Medicare  eligible 
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beneficiaries)  is  the  answer  to  the  over  64  shut  out.  While  NMFA  fully  supports 
Medicare  Subvention,  it  will  only  assist  the  25-30%  of  this  eligible  population  who  now 
live  (or  who  will  after  BRAC  closures)  near  a  military  hospital.  The  other  75%  of  the 
over  64  dual  military-Medicare  eligible  beneficiaries  will  not  be  assisted  in  any  way  by 
Medicare  Subvention. 

The  Solution 

As  this  Subcommittee  is  well  aware,  since  1992  NMFA  has  supported  allowing  all 
eligible  beneficiaries,  with  the  exception  of  the  active  duty  member,  the  OPTION  of 
enrolling  in  the  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Program  (FEHBP).  We  continue  to 
strongly  support  this  option  and  believe  it  would  be  a  solution  for  remotely  assigned 
active  duty  families,  retirees  who  cannot  enroll  in  Prime,  and  those  who  wish  to  have 
choice  and  are  unable  to  fully  exercise  that  choice  under  Tricare  Standard.  NMFA 
believes  the  total  premium  for  a  basic  plan  should  be  covered  by  DoD  for  active  duty 
families.   Retirees  and  their  families  should  have  the  same  cost  sharing  of  their 
premiums  as  all  other  federal  retirees. 

It  is  imperative,  however,  that  the  needs  of  the  dual  military-Medicare  eligible 
population  be  addressed  immediately!  For  this  reason,  NMFA  joins  the  rest  of  The 
Military  Coalition  in  strongly  supporting  H.R.  3012,  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  March  5  by  Congressman  Jim  Moran  of  Virginia  and  S.  1651, 
introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  John  Warner  on  March  29.   Both  bills  would  allow 
dual  military-Medicare  eligible  beneficiaries  the  option  of  joining  the  FEHBP.  The 
premiums  these  beneficiaries  would  pay  under  almost  any  plan  within  FEHBP  would 
be  less  than  most  are  now  paying  for  a  Medicare  Supplement;  and  their  coverage, 
including  coverage  for  prescription  drugs,  would  be  far  superior  to  what  they  now  have 
under  Medicare  and  their  supplement 

How  else  can  the  concerns  of  that  80  year  old  World  War  II  retiree  be  addressed? 
How  else  can  he  be  assured  that  his  wife  will  receive  adequate  and  affordable  care 
when  he  dies? 
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CONCLUSION 


Military  families  are  very  grateful  for  the  quality  of  life  improvements  included  in  last 
year's  authorization  and  appropriations  acts.   They  anxiously  await  implementation  of 
the  new  housing  initiatives  so  the  shortfall  in  adequate  government  housing  will  be 
more  quickly  addressed.   They  remain  concerned  about  their  ability  to  afford  adequate 
housing  in  the  civilian  sector.   Servicemembers'  time  away  from  their  families  is  taking 
an  as  yet  unknown  toll  on  family  life,  community  life  and  retention  decisions.   Families, 
even  those  very  satisfied  with  their  current  choice  of  Tricare  Prime,  are  extremely 
concerned  about  their  future  health  care. 
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Wednesday,  May  1,  1996. 
AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES 

WITNESS 

john  n.  sturdivant,  national  preslbent,  american  federa- 
tion of  government  employees  (afl-cio) 

Introduction 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  would  now  like  to  welcome  Mr.  John  Sturdivant, 
the  national  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees.  Mr.  Sturdivant  represents  the  largest  Federal  employee 
union  with  700,000  Government  workers,  300,000  of  whom  are  em- 
ployed by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

We  are  interested  in  the  five  areas  of  concern  that  your  state- 
ment identified:  the  depot  privatization,  personnel  ceilings,  conver- 
sion of  military  to  civilian  positions,  DOD  fire  fighters,  and  civilian 
technicians.  The  Committee  has  a  strong  record  in  support  of  the 
civilian  employees  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  we  continue 
to  look  forward  to  working  with  you  in  their  best  interest. 

Your  entire  statement  will  be  placed  in  the  record  and  we  would 
ask  that  you  summarize  it  at  this  point. 

Statement  of  Mr.  Sturdivant 

Mr.  STURDD7ANT.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  having 
the  entire  statement  put  in  the  record  because  I  really  want  to 
focus  on  two  issues  in  my  oral  statement,  basically  this  whole  pri- 
vatization scheme  that  the  Pentagon  is  trying  to  force  on  the  tax- 
payers and  the  Federal  employee's  desire  to  compete. 

As  you  indicated,  we  do  represent  over  700,000  Federal  employ- 
ees world-wide,  300,000  of  whom  are  employed  by  the  Department 
of  Defense.  I  am  a  veteran  of  the  Air  Force,  myself. 

I  sat  here  today  and  listened  to  the  other  witnesses  and  many 
worthy  causes  that — in  a  time  of  tight  budgetary  constraints — 
there  is  not  enough  money  to  fund  those  projects.  I  am  going  to  do 
something  different.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  how  to  save  some 
money.  Of  course,  I  want  to  focus  on  the  Pentagon. 

Mr.  Young.  Speak  closely  into  the  microphone  because  we  don't 
want  to  miss  any  of  it. 

DEPOT  PRIVATIZATION 

Mr.  STURDrvANT.  I  want  to  focus  on  the  Pentagon's  broad-sweep- 
ing and  ill-advised  proposal  to  privatize  our  Nation's  depots.  I  fully 
understand  that  this  matter  is  not  one  which  routinely  falls  under 
this  Committee's  jurisdiction.  However,  the  debate  surrounding 
this  issue  so  profoundly  impacts  the  readiness  of  our  armed  forces 
and  the  exercise  of  congressional  oversight  responsibilities,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  relative  and  germane  to  this  hearing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  proposal  is  bad  news.  It  is  bad  news  for  our 
armed  forces;  it  is  bad  news  for  our  taxpayers;  and  it  is  bad  news 
for  our  Federal  work  force.  As  you  know,  we  have  worked  closely 
with  the  Administration  on  trying  to  make  the  Government  work 
better,  but  we  have  let  them  know  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  on 
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this  issue  not  only  are  they  wrong,  they  are  dead  wrong  and  this 
proposal  is  dangerous. 

This  proposal  will  degrade  military  readiness,  will  cost  the  tax- 
payer more,  will  deny  the  taxpayer  and  Armed  Services  the  bene- 
fits of  competition,  and  will  give  the  Pentagon  carte  blanche. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Congress  established  statutory  safeguards,  such 
as  the  60/40  rule  and  the  $3  million  competitive  threshold,  because 
the  depots  time  and  time  again  have  proven  themselves  capable  of 
providing  our  warfighters  with  the  highest  quality  maintenance, 
repair,  engineering,  and  other  logistic  support  on  time,  at  least 
cost,  wherever  and  whenever  needed.  It  is  sad  to  say,  the  Pen- 
tagon, in  pursuit  of  what  I  would  consider  to  be  illusory  savings, 
and  in  order  to  circumvent  congressional  oversight,  is  seeking  to 
cast  off  these  safeguards  and  in  the  process  dismantle  our  depots. 

We  oppose  their  proposal  because  it  calls  for  expanding  the 
power  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  without  any  compensatory  over- 
sight, accountability,  or  controls.  We  oppose  the  Pentagon  proposal 
because  it  would  deny  our  Government,  its  taxpayers,  and  the 
armed  forces  the  benefits  of  competition.  Federal  employees  are 
ready  to  compete,  want  to  compete,  are  able  to  compete.  I  think  we 
have  proven  time  and  time  again  that  when  we  compete  on  a  level 
playing  field  we  are  able  to  keep  the  work  and  do  the  work  at  less 
cost  for  the  benefit  of  the  taxpayers. 

As  the  General  Accounting  Office,  the  independent  accounting 
arm  of  Congress,  reported  privatization  without  public/private  com- 
petition and/or  privatizing  into  a  non-competitive  environment 
would  not  likely  result  in  expected  savings  and  may  actually  be 
more  costly.  We  opposed  the  Pentagon's  proposal  because  the  Pen- 
tagon can't  substantiate  its  claims  that  privatization  will  save 
money. 

Remember,  these  are  the  same  people  who  lost  roughly  $15  bil- 
lion over  the  past  decade.  Government  investigations  have  revealed 
that  of  36  Pentagon  agencies  audited  last  year,  28  use  records  in 
such  terrible  condition  that  their  financial  statements  were  utterly 
useless.  The  DOD  comptroller,  one  of  their  people,  decided  in  1995 
that  it  was  too  expensive  to  determine  what  happened  to  the  miss- 
ing money  and  cancelled  his  investigation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  didn't  have  a  job  as  president  of  the  AFGE, 
and  if  this  Pentagon  proposal  was  enacted  into  law,  I  wouldn't  need 
a  job.  All  I  would  need  to  do  was  stand  out  in  front  of  the  Pen- 
tagon, put  a  sandwich  board  in  front  of  me  that  said,  "I  am  a  con- 
tractor. Throw  money  at  me,"  and  I  would  never  have  to  work  an- 
other day  in  my  life. 

The  failure  of  the  Pentagon  to  acknowledge  that  they  can't  real- 
ize these  savings  is  all  the  more  incredible  in  light  of  their  recent 
experience  at  Newark  Air  Force  Base  in  Ohio.  Before  DOD  em- 
barked on  its  Newark  privatization  venture,  GAO  once  again,  the 
independent  accounting  arm  of  Congress,  cautioned  that  this  initia- 
tive could  increase  rather  than  decrease  the  cost  of  accomplishing 
the  work  load.  In  March  of  this  year,  another  GAO  study  projected 
that  over  a  5-year  period  the  privatization  option  may  cost  $600 
million  more  than  costs  that  would  have  been  incurred  had  the 
depot  continued  operations  as  a  military  depot. 
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It  is  with  these  concerns  in  mind  that  I  respectfully  urge  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  members  of  this  Committee  in  the  strong- 
est possible  terms  to  oppose  the  Pentagon's  privatization  initiative. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  testimony.  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  present  it.  I  thank  you  for  putting  the  entire  state- 
ment in  the  record. 

If  there  is  time,  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir.  We  appreciate  your  state- 
ment and  your  suggestions  on  how  we  might  save  money. 

I  would  tell  you  that  this  Committee  is  as  committed  as  you  are 
to  providing  the  funding  needed  for  modernization  and  quality  of 
life  of  the  services  as  we  are  to  getting  as  much  for  the  dollar  as 
we  possibly  can.  We  have  been  very,  very  careful  to  make  sure  that 
whatever  we  appropriate  money  for  has  a  national  defense  or  qual- 
ity of  life  application,  and  also  that  there  be  a  requirement  for  it. 

Mr.  STURDIVANT.  And  we  support  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  think 
we  can  win  this  argument.  We're  not  going  to  win  this  argument 
based  on  this  whole  question  of  whether  or  not  Federal  employees 
have  jobs  or  whether  or  not  the  work  is  done  inside  or  outside.  We 
believe  that  we  can  win  this  argument,  and  we  intend  to  win  this 
argument  on  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

That's  why  the  Pentagon  wants  to  make  this  go  away. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  comments. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Sturdivant  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Subcommittee  members,  my  name  is  John  N. 
Sturdivant .  I  am  the  National  President  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Government  Employees  (AFGE) ,  AFL-CIO.   As  the 
largest  federal  employee  union,  we  represent  over  700,000 
government  workers  serving  worldwide  including  300,000  who  are 
employed  by  the  Department  of  Defense . 

I  would  like  to  begin  my  testimony  by  thanking  the 
Subcommittee  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  on  the  FY  1997 
Appropriations  Bill  for  the  Department  of  Defense.  I  also  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  work  with  the  Subcommittee  in  addressing  the 
needs  and  concerns  of  our  federal  workforce .   AFGE  and  its 
members  are  justifiably  proud  of  our  past  service  on  behalf  of 
our  nation's  defense.   As  Americans  and  federal  workers,  we  take 
seriously  our  role  in  keeping  America's  defense  strong  and  ready. 
We  also  know  that  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  other  members  of 
this  Subcommittee  share  our  concern  that  the  United  States 
continues  to  remain  ready  to  meet  any  threat  to  the  security  of 
our  nation. 

While  there  are  many  important  issues  affecting  our  federal 
workforce  which  this  Subcommittee  will  consider,  I  will  limit  my 
statement  today  to  the  six  issues  which  we  deem  to  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  workers  who  ensure  our  national 
defense.  These  issues  are: 

--  Depot  privatization; 

--  Competitiveness  issues,- 
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--  DOD  Civilian  personnel  ceilings; 

--  Conversion  of  military  to  civilian  positions; 

--  Fire  fighters  and  security  guards;  and 

--  civilian  technicians 

DEPOT  PRIVATIZATION 

I  was  surprised  and  dismayed  that  the  Administration  has 
permitted  Pentagon  officials  to  go  forward  with  their 
privatization  proposal  in  the  defense  authorization  bill,  "Sec. 
807.   Reliance  on  the  Private  Sector  for  Supplies  and  Services." 
While  this  matter  is  not  one  normally  falling  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  your  Subcommittee,  I  feel  it  appropriate  to 
address  it  during  my  testimony.   If  permitted  to  stand,  this 
provision  would  deny  taxpayers  the  benefit  of  competition, 
degrade  the  operational  readiness  of  our  armed  forces,  and  allow 
the  Pentagon  to  circumvent  Congressional  and  statutory  oversight 
and  controls  so  that  they  can  pursue,  unbridled,  their  ill- 
conceived  privatization  agenda.   We  oppose,  in  the  strongest  of 
terms,  the  Administration's  proposed  privatization  policy  as 
contained  in  Sec.  807,  and  respectfully  urge  you  to  work  against 
its  passage. 

Under  Sec.  807: 

--  the  Pentagon,  in  the  name  of  managerial  flexibility, 
would  free  itself  of  Congressional  oversight  and  controls.   Sec. 
807  greatly  expands  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  by 
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granting  him  power  to  acquire  commercial  or  industrial  type 
supplies  and  services,  "notwithstanding  any  provision  of  Title 
10,  United  States  Code,  or  any  statute  authorizing  appropriations 
for  or  making  appropriations  for,  the  Department  of  Defense."   If 
not  defeated,  this  provision  would  create  an  acquisition 
environment  devoid  of  executive  branch  accountability  --  without 
controls  or  checks  and  balances,  rife  with  the  potential  for 
abuse.   I  therefore  ask  you,  in  the  name  of  good  government,  to 
oppose  this  measure. 

--  the  Pentagon  ignores  Congressional  guidance  regarding  the 
use  of  public-private  competitions  for  non-core  workloads.   Sec. 
807,  simply  stated,  is  an  expression  of  the  Pentagon's  desire  to 
keep  the  public  depots  from  competing  for  maintenance  work.   This 
development  is  particularly  disturbing  in  light  of  the  Pentagon's 
ant i- competition  policy  and  its  past  practice  of  excluding  the 
depots  from  competition  --  e.g.,  awarding  76%  of  its  depot 
maintenance  contracts  sole-source. 

DoD  repeatedly  complains  about  the  difficulty  in  performing 
cost  comparisons  and  in  calculating  in-house  costs.   But  instead 
of  trying  to  improve  the  system  of  ensuring  that  the  Armed  Forces 
and  the  taxpayers  get  the  best  possible  service,  Pentagon 
officials,  under  Sec.  807,  want  to  discard  the  principle  of 
competition  entirely. 
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Apparently,  despite  their  rhetoric,  the  Pentagon  does  not 
want  the  depots  to  compete.   As  the  General  Accounting  Office 
reported,  "DoD  has  discontinued  public-private  competitions, 
arguing  that  the  public  accounting  systems  are  inadequate  to 
fully  capture  costs .   We  recognize  that  improvements  must  be  made 
in  this  area  but  implementation  of  improved  internal  controls, 
the  use  of  the  cost  comparability  handbook,  and  review  and 
approval  of  the  accounting  systems  and  proposals  by  the  Defense 
Contract  Audit  Agency  should  provide  a  reasonable  basis  for 
public-private  comparability." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  members  represented  by  AFGE  are  not  afraid 
to  compete.   As  providers  of  the  services  and  products  which  keep 
America  strong  and  working,  we  believe  that  fair  and  open 
competition  benefits  both  sound  government  and  the  taxpayer. 
However,  we  are  opposed,  in  the  strongest  sense,  to  federal 
employees  being  denied  the  right  to  compete,  and  for  the  depot's 
workload  to  be  just  given  away.   Our  resistance  to  Sec.  807  is 
all  the  more  resolute  in  light  of  the  Pentagon's  unsubstantiated 
claim  that  they  can  dismantle  our  nation's  defense  maintenance 
capability  without  competition  and  still  save  the  taxpayer  money. 

--  The  Pentagon  will  exclude  the  depots  from  performing  new 
work.   As  part  of  their  all-out  assault  on  our  nation's  depots, 
DoD's  privatization  policy,  as  reflected  in  their  legislative 
proposal,  will  prevent  the  depots  from  performing  work  on  new 
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weapons  systems.   If  the  depots  cannot  compete  for  this  work,  or 
perform  it  as  part  of  their  core  work  load,  the  depots  will 
become  technologically  and  operationally  irrelevant .   This 
situation  will  eventually  lead  to  the  closure  of  the  depots.    As 
Mr.  Robert  T.  Mason,  the  Deputy  Undersecretary  of  Defense  for 
Maintenance,  Policy,  Programs  and  Resources,  told  a  Congressional 
delegation  last  February,  "If  the  depots  don't  get  any  new  work 
from  new  weapons  systems  or  from  closing  depots,  they  will  all  be 
closed  in  nine  years . " 

--  DoD  would  be  allowed  to  discard  the  requirement  that 
there  be  competition  for  depot  work  over  $3  million  before  it  can 
be  privatized.   In  fact,  Pentagon  officials  insist  that,  under 
their  regime,  depots  will  be  allowed  to  compete  for  only  that 
non-core  work  "which  industry  cannot  or  will  not  compete  for  at 
reasonable  cost . "   That  this  will  hit  taxpayers  directly  in  the 
wallet  is  simply  not  subject  to  dispute.   As  GAO  reported, 
"privatizing  without  public -private  competition  and/or 
privatizing  into  a  noncompetitive  environment  would  not  likely 
result  in  expected  savings  and  may  actually  be  more  costly." 

--  The  Depots  will  lose,  even  if  they  win.   Under  the 
Pentagon's  proposal,  success  is  not  an  option  for  the  depots. 
According  to  DoD's  privatization  policy  which  is  reflected  in 
their  legislative  proposal,  a  depot  that  wins  work  away  from 
another  depot  may  have  its  entire  workload  reevaluated  and  lose 
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some  other  work  to  contractors  or  other  depots  as  punishment  for 
being  too  competitive.   This  obviously  creates  an  artificial  cap 
on  how  much  core  work  a  depot  will  be  allocated  which  will  be 
rigidly  enforced  no  matter  how  effectively  or  economically  the 
depot  or  its  workforce  perform. 

--  DoD  will  be  able  to  exempt  itself  from  the  competition 
requirements  of  OMB  Circular  A-76.   Although  it  may  only  be 
sloppy  drafting,  a  request  for  an  exemption  would  fit  in  well 
with  the  rest  of  DoD's  privatization  agenda.   I  regard  this 
exemption  with  particular  dismay.   AFGE  through  its  involvement 
with  the  Administration  in  revising  the  Supplement  to  A-76  worked 
hard  to  create  a  more  competitive  environment.   Now,  the  part  of 
the  federal  government  that  does  the  most  contracting  out,  DoD, 
wants  total  freedom  from  the  competitive  process  that  they 
purport  to  believe  in  and  support. 

--  DoD's  privatization  initiative  contained  in  Sec.  807  will 
not  save  money.   In  his  testimony  before  the  House  and  Senate 
Military  Readiness  Subcommittees,  David  Warren,  Director,  Defense 
Management  Issues  at  GAO  was  adamant,  "Privatizing  the  depot 
maintenance  work  loads  in  the  current  environment,  is  not  likely 
to  achieve  the  savings  DoD  expects  and  may  even  be  more  costly." 

--  DoD  would  be  granted  extraordinary  powers.   Under  Sec. 
807,  the  Pentagon,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
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would  be  allowed  to  privatize  industrial  as  well  as  commercial 
type  supplies  and  services  --an  authority  that  no  other  federal 
department  or  agency  would  possess.   The  range  of  services  that 
DoD  could  privatize  would  increase  significantly  --  all -important 
readiness  requirements  notwithstanding  --  but  the  safeguards  and 
guarantees  necessary  to  ensure  public  sector  participation  and 
honest,  efficient  government  would  be  discarded,  one  by  one. 

--  DoD  would  be  allowed  to  disregard  the  60/40  rule  for 
division  of  depot  maintenance  workload  that  ensures  60%  of  the 
assignments  are  performed  by  experienced  and  reliable  federal 
employees.   Everyone  has  problems  with  the  60/40  rule.   Federal 
employees  are  not  happy  about  having  their  part  of  the  workload 
capped  at  60%  no  matter  how  efficient  they  are.   But,  so  far,  no 
one  has  come  up  with  a  better  way  of  dividing  the  work  so  that 
efficiency  and  security  are  maximized.   Certainly  not  the 
Pentagon.   Their  provision  would  allow  the  depots  to  perform  only 
a  narrow  range  of  services  --  the  work  contractors  will  not  or 
cannot  do  --  that  even  the  most  dedicated  privatization  advocates 
could  not  justify  contracting  out. 

--  DoD  would  be  allowed  to  privatize- in-place  at  the 
discretion  of  Pentagon  officials.   If  enacted,  this  legislation 
gives  the  Secretary  of  Defense  the  discretionary  power  to  conduct 
a  revolving  BRAC  process  through  privatization-in-place  at  any 
depot  he  chooses.   The  potential  for  egregious  circumvention  of 
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the  Base  Closure  process  should  be  a  matter  of  the  gravest 
concern  to  members  of  Congress  and  to  the  public  at  large. 
However,  the  full  adverse  impact  of  this  measure  grows  even 
further  once  it  is  viewed  in  light  of  the  first  privatization- in- 
place  effort  at  Newark  AFB,  Ohio  which  has  degenerated  into  a 
costly  but  cautionary  fiasco.  GAO  projects  that  Newark 
privatization-in-place  experiment  will  cost  taxpayers  $600 
million  more  over  a  5-year  period  than  if  the  work  had  been  left 
in-house.   I  would  also  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  the 
assessment  of  GAO  auditors  who  have  testified  that  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  give  Pentagon  officials  carte  blanche  to  impose  a 
readiness-reducing,  taxpayer- costly  privatization-in-place  regime 
on  any  installation  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  are  so 
adamantly  opposed  to  Sec.  807  of  DOD's  legislative  proposal. 
Again,  I  urge,  in  the  strongest  possible  terms,  that  you  and  the 
members  of  this  Subcommittee  oppose  this  initiative. 

COMPETITIVENESS  ISSUES 

As  a  related  matter,  AFGE  is  increasingly  concerned  over  the 
trend  of  contracting  out  without  first  giving  full  consideration 
to  the  consequences  of  this  action.  We  are  especially  worried 
that  impetuous  decisions  are  being  made  at  the  depot  level  which 
will  sell  or  give  away  our  federal  defense  industrial  base. 
Consequently,  the  readiness  of  our  armed  forces  is  being 
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jeopardized.  We  are  particularly  concerned  over  the  potential  for 
egregious  attempts  by  defense  officials,  motivated  by  their 
personal  privatization  agendas,  to  bypass  the  competitive  and 
analytical  process  established  by  OMB  Circular  A-76. 

It  is  with  these  concerns  in  mind  that  I  respectfully  urge 
your  Subcommittee  to  support,  as  they  did  in  last  year's  bill, 
provisions  which: 

--  ensure  funding  of  our  federal  depots  at  a  level  which 
will  permit  them  to  continue  contributing  to  defense 
readiness  while  enabling  them  to  benefit  taxpayers  as  a 
competitive  alternative  to  private-sector  providers. 

--  deny  appropriations  for  conversion  to  contractor 
performance  for  all  activities  involving  10  or  more 
employees  until  a  most  efficient  and  cost -competitive 
organization  analysis  "is  completed  in  accordance  with  OMB 
Circular  A-76  and  its  Supplement,  and 

--  includes  language  which  encourages  competition  for  non- 
core  work  load  between  Department  of  Defense  depot 
maintenance  activities  and  private  firms. 
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DOD  PERSONNEL  CEILINGS 

I  am  greatly  concerned  over  the  effect  Full -Time  Equivalent 
(FTE)  personnel  ceilings  have  had  on  our  federal  defense 
workforce  and  on  our  nation's  readiness.   Personnel  ceilings  are 
forcing  some  military  bases  to  lay  off  their  civilian  employees 
and  then  to  contract  out  their  work  at  a  higher  cost .  This 
problem  is  especially  noticeable  at  service  depots  where  federal 
employees  are  getting  reduction- in- force  notices  while  planes, 
tanks  and  ships  await  repairs.  This  condition,  if  permitted  to 
continue,  hurts  the  taxpayer  who  will  pay  more  for  less,  degrades 
and  demoralizes  the  workers  supporting  our  forces  in  the  field, 
and  negatively  impacts  our  defense  capability. 

I  am  not  alone  in  my  concern.  The  personnel  directors  of  the 
four  branches  of  the  armed  forces  in  their  testimony  last  year 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee's  Personnel 
Subcommittee  described  this  same  situation.  They  bemoan  the  fact 
that  civilian  ceilings  --  not  workload,  cost,  or  readiness 
concerns  --  are  forcing  them  to  send  work  to  contractors.  They 
are  concerned  that  this  is  being  done  at  greater  expense  than  if 
the  work  been  kept  in-house.   They  and  their  services  are 
appalled  that  their  depots  must  turn  away  valid,  funded  workload 
requirements  because  of  the  ceiling.   They  argue  that  management - 
by-FTE-ceiling  generates  problems  which  reduce  readiness,  and 
limit  the  flexibility  of  our  depots  to  adjust  and  to  meet  quickly 
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the  critical,  unprogrammed,  surge  requirements  of  our  operating 
forces . 

For  this  reason,  we  join  the  armed  forces  in  seeking  relief 
from  the  Federal  Workforce  Restructuring  Act  of  1994.   I  would 
like  to  qualify  this  request  by  stating  that  non-DOD  agencies  and 
departments  should  not  be  required  to  absorb  personnel  reductions 
previously  envisioned  for  DOD.   We  must  not  relieve  the  problems 
caused  by  the  artificially  created  DOD  in-house  staffing 
shortages  by  exacerbating  the  same  problems  in  other  federal 
agencies . 

CONVERSION  OF  MILITARY  TO  CIVILIAN  POSITIONS 

I  was  encouraged  that  last  year's  defense  authorization  act 
contained  legislative  provisions  which  required  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  convert  not  fewer  than  10,000  military  positions  to 
performance  by  civilian  employees  of  the  Department  of  Defense  by 
September  30,  1996,  and  to  report  to  Congress  no  later  than  March 
31,  1996,  on  their  implementation  plan. 

However,  my  initial  feelings  have  been  replaced  by 
frustration  upon  discovering  that  the  Pentagon  has  once  again 
embarked  on  another  adventure  in  non-compliance.   Despite 
Congress's  mandate,  DoD  has  indicated  it  has  no  intention  of 
carrying  out  this  provision  of  law.   This  selective  compliance 
with  the  law  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  to  date  no 
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implementation  report  has  been  forthcoming  to  the  authorizing 
committees,  and  the  Department's  legislative  proposal  (Sec.  1013) 
calls  for  the  repeal  of  the  statute  requiring  military  to 
civilian  position  conversion.   Clearly,  the  Pentagon  has  no 
intention  of  carrying  out  the  law,  and  is  actively  and  openly 
flaunting  its  disobedience. 

In  light  of  DoD's  non-compliance,  I  respectfully  urge  you  to 
work  with  the  House  National  Security  and  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committees  in  denying  the  Department's  request  for 
repeal  of  this  provision,  and  include  in  this  year's 
appropriations  bill  language  which  will  compel  DoD's  compliance 
with  both  the  law  and  the  intent  of  Congress . 

DOD  FIRE  FIGHTERS 

As  we  learned  to  our  sorrow  during  the  tragedy  of  Oklahoma 
City,  disaster  strikes  without  warning  or  without  consideration 
for  our  capacity  to  meet  it .   This  is  why  I  ask  the  Subcommittee 
to  support  full  funding  of  DOD  fire  fighter  staffing  levels,  and 
ask  your  opposition  to  the  any  legislative  initiative  which  would 
eliminate  the  ban  on  contracting  out  federal  fire  fighting  and 
security  guard  functions. 

In  prior  years  I  have  reported  to  this  Subcommittee  the 
alarming  trend  of  DOD  fire  fighter  units  and  crews  being 
understaffed  and,  for  budgetary  reasons,  kept  understrength.   I 
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recounted  to  this  Subcommittee  the  practice,  by  military  base 
commanders,  of  assigning  active  duty  personnel  to  fill  civilian 
fire  fighting  positions  which  had  been  frozen  or  eliminated  due 
to  budget  reductions.  Unfortunately,  I  must  inform  the 
Subcommittee  in  this  year's  testimony  that  this  situation  has  not 
changed  for  the  better.  In  fact,  in  this  time  of  dwindling 
defense  budgets,  the  temptation  to  lift  the  prohibition  against 
contracting  out  fire  fighting  and  security  guard  functions  is 
threatening  to  become  worse. 

The  functions  of  fire  safety  and  fire  suppression  are  not 
budgetary  "nice-to-haves"  or  fiscal  luxuries.  In  fact,  we  cannot 
afford  to  fail  to  fund  the  staffing  levels  of  our  federal  fire 
fighters.   Fire  prevention  and  suppression  are  critical  core 
defense  functions  which,  unless  properly  staffed,  place  lives  at 
risk  and  threaten  readiness  and  the  safety  of  public  property. 
Our  federal  fire  fighters  possess  the  rescue,  fire  prevention, 
safety  inspection,  hazardous  and  explosive  material  training 
skills  needed  to  meet  the  unique  requirements  of  the  military 
environment.  For  reasons  of  safety  and  security,  fire  prevention 
and  suppression  services  should  not  be  contracted  out. 
Experience  has  shown  that  contractor  and  off-base  fire 
departments  are  not  as  responsive  as  the  federal  fire  fighting 
teams . 
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I  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  fund  fully  the  staffing  levels 
for  DOD  fire  fighters,  and  to  oppose  any  legislative  initiative 
to  lift  the  ban  on  contracting  out  DOD  fire  fighters.  Our  fire 
fighters  are  providing  a  core  defense  function  that  is  important 
to  our  national  security.   The  service  provided  protects  lives 
and  property.  The  quality  and  scope  of  this  service  provided  by 
these  dedicated  federal  employees  is  such  that  it  cannot  be 
duplicated  by  commercial  sources. 

CIVILIAN  TECHNICIANS 

I  am  gratified  that  the  Subcommittee  saw  fit  last  year  to 
support  our  nation's  civilian  technicians  with  both  funding  and  a 
safeguard  which  prevented  reducing  civilian  technician  positions 
below  authorized  levels.   The  importance  of  the  actions  you  took 
last  year  cannot  be  overstated.   Historically,  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  singled  out  civilian  technicians  to  assume 
disportionately  the  burden  of  any  defense  civilian  work  force 
reductions.   Because  of  your  efforts  last  year,  progress  has  been 
made  toward  ensuring  the  correct  number  of  qualified  technicians 
are  available  and  ready  to  serve  our  Guard  and  Reserve 
establishment.  I  thank  you  for  this  past  support  and  ask  that  you 
reaffirm  your  commitment  through  funding  and  protective  language 
similar  to  that  contained  in  last  year's  bill. 
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I  would  also  like  to  address  the  hardships  imposed  on  both 
civilian  technicians  and  National  Guard  and  Reserve  readiness  by 
the  active  duty  guard  and  reserve  (AGR)  program.   Despite 
tightened  budgets,  military  managers  continue  to  request 
increased  appropriations  for  the  costly  and  inefficient  active 
duty  guard  and  reserve  members  (AGRs) .   I  urge  the  Subcommittee 
to  decrease  funding  for  the  AGR  program  and  to  instead  invest  the 
taxpayers'  dollars  more  wisely  into  the  less  costly,  yet  more 
effective,  National  Guard  and  Reserve  Components. 

I  also  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  correct  the  wasteful  and 
unfair  application  of  the  High  Year  Tenure  (HYT)  program  and 
other  similar  programs  to  civilian  reserve  technicians. 
Currently,  technicians  are  prematurely  terminated  under  HYT  when 
they  turn  55  if  they  have  rendered  33  years  of  service  to  their 
country,  even  if  they  are  not  yet  eligible  for  military  retired 
pay.   During  the  102nd  Congress,  a  grandfather  provision  was 
provided  which  protected  any  air  reserve  technician  from  HYT  who 
had  achieved  age  and  service  milestones  and  was  employed  prior  to 
January  1,  1992.   This,  however,  was  a  partial  solution. 
Additional  legislation  is  needed  to  protect  all  our  experienced 
technicians  who  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  be  on  the  right  side 
of  the  grandfather  clause's  arbitrary  cut-off  date. 

I  urge  the  members  of  this  Subcommittee  to  correct  this 
injustice  by  including  report  language  that  will  permit 
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technicians  to  continue  to  serve  their  country  until  they  meet 
the  requirements  for  both  civilian  and  military  retirement. 
Failing  that,  any  technician  separated  due  to  the  application  of 
HYT  or  other  similar  provisions  should  be  considered  eligible  for 
military  retirement  even  if  the  age  and  service  requirements  have 
not  been  fully  met . 

Mr.  Chairman,  This  concludes  my  testimony.   I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  of  presenting  it. 
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Wednesday,  May  1,  1996. 

CONSORTIUM  FOR  OCEANOGRAPHIC  RESEARCH  AND 

EDUCATION 

WITNESS      « 

admiral  james  d.  watkins,  usn  (ret.),  president,  consortium 
for  oceanographic  research  and  education  (core) 

Introduction 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  would  now  like  to  invite  Admiral  James  Watkins 
to  come  to  the  table.  Admiral  Watkins  is  no  stranger  and  is  a  long- 
time friend  of  the  members  of  this  Committee  as  the  former  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  and  also  the  Secretary  of  Energy.  But  today 
Admiral  Watkins  is  here  as  president  of  the  Consortium  for  Ocean- 
ographic  Research  and  Education,  an  organization  which  consists 
of  40  United  States  oceanographic  research  and  education  institu- 
tions. 

Admiral,  we  are  very  happy  to  have  you  here.  It  is  always  good 
to  see  you.  Your  prepared  statement  will  be  placed  in  the  record 
as  well  as  the  copy  of  Oceans  2000  that  you  have  provided  us. 

We  invite  you  to  summarize  your  statement  at  this  point. 

Statement  of  Admiral  Watkins 

Admiral  Watkins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of 
the  committee. 

I  can't  help  but  recall  the  good  old  days  10  years  ago  when  I 
served  on  active  duty  and  was  able  to  give  right  full  rudder  and 
everybody  went  to  the  right.  It  was  wonderful.  Since  that  time,  I 
have  learned  the  hard  way  that  it  is  tougher  out  here. 

But  I  do  appreciate  very  much  this  chance  to  address  the  Com- 
mittee on  an  issue  that  I  think  is  extremely  important  for  the  good 
of  national  defense  and  long-range  national  security. 

BASIC  OCEANOGRAPHIC  RESEARCH 

The  testimony  before  this  Committee  last  year  emphasized  the 
critical  strategic  value  of  basic  oceanographic  research  to  the  Navy 
and  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  relationship  between  the 
Navy,  university  research  communities,  and  all  elements  of  the 
Federal  Government  engaged  in  ocean  research.  This  partnership 
has  resulted  in  enormous  benefits  to  both  communities  and  to  the 
Federal  Government  in  general,  by  significantly  advancing  the 
frontiers  of  knowledge  of  the  world's  oceans. 

I  want  to  personally  commend  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  Com- 
mittee for  supporting  basic  research  in  the  fiscal  year  1996  appro- 
priations bill.  In  the  past,  it  has  been  far  too  easy  to  sacrifice  long- 
term  research  to  meet  short-term  fiscal  goals.  I  noticed  that  Sec- 
retary Perry  this  year  straightened  a  draft  set  of  fiscal  guidance  to 
the  services  for  the  fiscal  year  1998  budget  preparation  and  held 
the  line  on  basic  research.  It  is  always  given  up  by  the  budgeteers, 
the  bean  counters.  They  love  to  do  it.  It  does  not  have  political 
ramifications.  This  Committee  has  to  stand  up  and  hold  the  line  for 
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the  one  thing  in  this  particular  inside-the-beltway  group  that  looks 
at  long-range  issues. 

Basic  research  is  long-range.  It  is  one  of  the  few  things  we  focus 
on  in  this  Nation,  and  we  are  the  best  in  the  world  at  it.  We 
shouldn't  give  it  up.  I  continue  to  believe  that  the  support  of  this 
Committee  is  critical  to  ensuring  that  we  maintain  a  viable  tech- 
nology base  to  help  ensure  our  future  security. 

NAVY  POLICY  STATEMENT 

Naval  support  for  oceanography  is  now  at  an  important  mile- 
stone. As  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  about  a  decade  ago  and 
during  a  critical  period  in  the  Cold  War,  I  issued  a  policy  statement 
which  reinvigorated  naval  oceanographic  efforts  for  the  ensuring  10 
years.  That  program  has  now  run  out  with  the  last  construction  of 
the  famous  AGOR  series. 

This  past  year,  Admiral  Boorda,  the  current  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations, issued  his  updated  version  for  the  next  decade  of  Naval 
oceanography.  His  new  policy  statement  came  at  a  critical  juncture 
for  the  Navy  that  is  now  fast  moving  into  their  post-Cold  War 
strategy,  including  forced  downsizing.  The  new  policy  designates 
oceanography  as  a  core  naval  competency  and  undertakes  a  num- 
ber of  proactive  initiatives  to  help  ensure  that  the  Navy  will  con- 
tinue to  possess  the  necessary  knowledge  and  expertise  to  face  any 
contingency.  The  linchpin  of  the  new  policy  is  the  statement  of  the 
intent  of  the  CNO,  consistent  with  defense  guidance,  to  maintain 
the  Navy's  basic  research,  so-called  6.1  funding,  in  ocean  sciences 
at  least  at  the  fiscal  year  1995  level. 

OCEANS  2000 

In  working  with  the  Navy  and  over  a  dozen  other  Federal 
branches  of  Government  over  the  past  2  years,  this  has  been  an 
important  time  and  an  eventful  year  for  the  academic  oceano- 
graphic community  that  I  represent.  Last  year,  I  mentioned  that 
CORE  had  undertaken  a  community-wide  initiative  to  define  a 
strategy  for  new  partnerships  in  ocean  science  and  technology  as 
an  implementation  of  a  National  Academy  of  Sciences  recent  report 
on  oceanography  in  the  next  decade.  The  product  of  this  partner- 
ship, which  you  held  up  earlier,  "Oceans  2000",  is  a  blueprint  for 
how  to  ensure  that  the  oceanographic  research  community  remains 
a  powerful  resource  to  help  carry  out  national  security  objectives 
as  well  as  those  of  economic  development  and  quality  of  life,  which 
demand  a  similar  knowledge  of  ocean  science  and  technology. 

Working  closely  with  the  National  Security,  Science  and  Re- 
source Committees,  Representative  Weldon,  Chair  of  the  National 
Security  Subcommittee  on  Military  Research  and  Development,  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  implement  this  initiative.  The  legislation  was 
folded  into  the  fiscal  year  1997  Defense  Authorization  Bill  yester- 
day and  the  Omnibus  Science  Authorization  Bill  last  week  as  part 
of  a  newly  announced  national  oceans  agenda  for  the  second  ses- 
sion of  this  Congress.  The  bill,  using  existing  Federal  management 
structures,  creates  a  program  to  strengthen  coordination  within  the 
broad  ocean  science  community  and  speed  delivery  of  ocean  re- 
search products  in  the  most  cost-effective  manner.  This  concept 
was  discussed  extensively  in  the  tri-committee  hearing  in  January 
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of  this  year  at  which  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  the  Director 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation,  the  Administrator  of  NOAA, 
and  the  President  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  along  with 
key  representatives  from  industry  and  academia  testified. 

The  resulting  partnership  legislation  has  broad  bipartisan  sup- 
port so  far.  It  is  my  plea  to  this  Committee  that  they  also  support 
it.  Provisions  of  the  bill  would  authorize  $30  million  to  establish 
partnerships  in  the  areas  of  data  accessibility  and  quality  assur- 
ance, sharing  of  resources,  including  people,  platforms,  and  com- 
puting capability,  and  formal  and  informal  education.  These  seed 
funds  would  leverage  assets  of  other  stakeholders  in  the  ocean  com- 
munity, including  other  Federal  agencies,  academia  and  industry, 
to  address  common  objectives  and  goals  of  participating  partners. 

The  most  important  partnership  we  have  established  by  this 
process  has  been  with  the  Congress.  We  go  before  47  different 
Committees  and  9  Federal  agencies  to  huckster  our  programs  for 
the  ocean.  They  are  not  very  integrated.  There  is  no  cohesion.  They 
all  do  their  good  job  in  R&D  in  a  vertical  mission-oriented  sense. 
We  miss  the  opportunity  to  horizontally  integrate  the  R&D  portion 
of  their  missions  in  science  and  technology. 

That  is  what  this  bill  does  for  the  first  time.  It  brings  a  group 
together  once  a  year  to  tell  the  Congress  in  broad  terms  what  they 
are  doing  to  coordinate  with  each  other,  cut  costs,  share  the  re- 
sources, come  forth  with  faster  research  outcomes,  and  satisfy  some 
of  the  needs  of  the  Nation  in  national  security,  economic  develop- 
ment, and  quality  of  life.  I  understand  that  the  seed  funds  are  to 
be  over  and  above  the  President's  request  for  6.1  and  6.2  accounts. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  now  say  that  the  ocean  and 
sciences  community  has  their  act  together.  We  have  unified  in  ac- 
cordance with  advice  from  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  And 
we  have  done  this  in  an  effort  to  respond  to  the  demands  of  society 
as  a  whole.  The  initiative  is  a  wonderfully  timed  effort  to  dem- 
onstrate value  and  effectiveness  through  new  partnerships  of  the 
public  investment  in  this  critically  important  area  for  the  country. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Young.  Thank  you  very  much,  Admiral.  We  have  heard  from 
Congressman  Weldon  on  this  issue  and  as  you  point  out,  he  is  very 
aggressively  involved  in  the  support  of  the  program.  We  appreciate 
your  being  here  to  discuss  it  with  us.  We  are  glad  to  have  you  back 
in  our  committee  room  again,  although  you  are  wearing  a  different 
uniform  these  days. 

At  this  point,  thanks  to  everyone  who  testified.  We  have  basically 
kept  our  schedule.  There  is  an  11:30  meeting  in  this  room,  so  we 
will  have  to  move  along. 

I  would  like  to  again  thank  you  all  for  being  here  and  invite  ev- 
eryone to  please  feel  free  to  maintain  a  regular  communication 
with  us.  We  would  like  to  hear  from  you  at  any  time  you  have 
something  you  feel  would  be  important  for  this  committee  to  deal 
with. 

We  will  adjourn  at  this  point  until  1:30  when  we  have  another 
lengthy  list  of  witnesses  who  would  like  to  address  the  committee. 

[The  statement  of  Admiral  Watkins  follows:] 
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Good  morning  Mr.  Chairman.   I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
testify  this  morning  on  the  FY  1997  Defense  budget.  As  you  may  recall,  I  am 
currently  the  President  of  the  Consortium  for  Oceanographic  Research  and 
Education,  or  CORE.  CORE  consists  of  40  U.S.  oceanographic  research  and 
education  institutions  which  have  an  extensive  relationship  with  the 
Department  of  Defense,  particularly  the  Navy,  in  the  area  of  oceanography. 

In  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  last  year,  I  emphasized  the  critical 
strategic  value  of  basic  oceanographic  research  to  the  Navy  and  the 
importance  of  maintaining  the  relationship  between  Navy  and  university 
research  communities.    This  partnership  has  resulted  in  enormous  benefit  to 
both  communities  by  significantly  advancing  the  frontiers  of  knowledge  of 
the  world's  oceans. 

I  want  to  personally  commend  you  for  the  Subcommittee's  support  of  basic 
research  the  FY  1996  appropriation  bill.  In  the  past,  it  has  been  far  too  easy  to 
sacrifice  our  long-term  research  to  meet  short-term  fiscal  goals.   I  continue  to 
believe  that  the  support  of  this  Subcommittee  is  critical  to  ensuring  that  we 
maintain  a  viable  technology  base  to  help  ensure  our  future  security. 

Naval  support  for  oceanography  is  now  at  an  important  milestone.   As  CNO 
about  one  decade  ago,  during  a  critical  period  in  the  Cold  War,  I  issued  a 
policy  statement  which  reinvigorated  naval  oceanographic  efforts  for  the 
ensuing  ten  years.  This  past  year,  ADM  Boorda  issued  his  updated  version 
for  the  next  decade  of  naval  oceanography.  His  new  policy  statement  came  at 
a  critical  juncture  for  a  Navy  that  is  now  fast  moving  into  their  post-Cold 
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War  strategy  of  downsizing.  This  new  policy  designates  oceanography  as  a 
core  naval  competency  and  undertakes  a  number  of  proactive  initiatives  to 
help  ensure  that  the  Navy  will  continue  to  possess  the  necessary  knowledge 
and  expertise  to  face  any  contingency.  The  linchpin  of  the  new  policy  is  a 
statement  of  the  intent  of  the  CNO  to  maintain  Navy  6.1  funding  in  ocean 
sciences  at  least  at  the  FY1995  level. 

Along  with  the  well  respected  Chief  of  Naval  Research  and  the  newly 
appointed  Oceanographer  of  the  Navy,  RADM  Paul  Tobin,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  and  the  CNO  continue  to  ensure  a  capable  and  ready  leadership 
team  to  help  them  undertake  these  initiatives.   I  hope  you  too  will  join  me  in 
applauding  and  supporting  them.   As  a  result,  the  Navy  is  positioned  to  meet 
a  sufficiently  broad  spectrum  of  potential  challenges  so  as  to  be  ready  for  any 
national  security  eventuality. 

This  has  also  been  an  important  and  eventful  year  for  CORE  and  the 
academic  oceanographic  community  it  represents.   Last  year  I  mentioned  that 
CORE  had  undertaken  a  community-wide  initiative  to  define  a  strategy  for 
new  partnerships  in  ocean  science  and  technology  as  an  implementation  of  a 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  recent  report  on  oceanography  in  the  next 
decade.   The  product  of  this  partnership  initiative,  our  "Oceans  2000"  report 
(attached)  is  a  blueprint  for  how  to  ensure  that  the  oceanographic  research 
community  remains  a  powerful  resource  to  help  carry  out  national  security 
objectives  as  well  as  those  of  economic  development  and  quality  of  life  which 
demand  a  similar  knowledge  of  ocean  science  and  technology. 
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Working  closely  with  the  National  Security,  Science  and  Resource 
Committees,  Representative  Weldon,  Chair  of  the  National  Security 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Military  Research*and  Development, 
introduced  a  bill  to  implement  this  initiative.   The  legislation  was  folded  into 
the  FY  1997  Defense  Authorization  bill   and  the  Omnibus  Science 
Authorization  bill  last  week  as  part  of  a  newly  announced  national  oceans 
agenda  for  this  second  session  of  this  Congress.  The  bill,  using  existing 
Federal  management  structures,  creates  a  program  to  strengthen  coordination 
within  the  broad  ocean  science  community  and  speed  delivery  of  ocean 
research  products  in  the  most  cost  effective  manner.   This  concept  was 
discussed  extensively  in  a  tri-Committee  hearing  in  January  at  which  the 
CNO,  Director  of  the  National  Science  Foundation,  Administrator  of  NOAA, 
President  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  key  representatives  from 
industry  and  academia  testified. 

The  resulting  Partnership  legislation  has  broad  bipartisan  support  and  I  hope 
that  this  Subcommittee  will  also  support  it.   Provisions  of  the  bill  would 
authorize  $30  million  to  establish  partnerships  in  the  areas  of  data 
accessibility  and  quality  assurance,  sharing  of  resources  (including  people, 
platforms  and  computing  capability),  and  formal  and  informal  education. 
These  seed  funds  would  leverage  assets  of  other  stakeholders  in  the  ocean 
community,  including  other  Federal  agencies,  academia  and  industry,  to 
address  common  objectives  and  goals  of  participating  partners.   Examples  of 
these  partnerships  are  detailed  in  the  "Ocean  2000"  report.   I  understand  that 
these  funds  are  to  be  over  and  above  the  President's  request  for  Navy  6.1  and 
6.2  accounts. 
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The  ocean  sciences  community  has  unified  in  an  effort  to  respond  to  the 
demands  of  society.  This  initiative  is  a  wonderfully  timed  effort  to 
demonstrate  value  and  effectiveness,  through  new  partnerships,  of  the  public 
investment  in  this  critically  important  research  area. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  discuss  this  issue  further  at  your  convenience.  I 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  and  would  be  happy  to 
answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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Preface 

Jlast  year,  a  farmer  in  South  jbakota  lost  hii  crop  iecauie  of1  unpredictaile,  adverse 
weather.    So,  he  ii  very  worried  about  the  weather  pattemA.  and  their  ellecti  on  hii  Soybean 
crop  for  the  next  Season.    If  el,  he  U  unaware  that  accuracy  Of1  nil  Jona-term  weatltet 
fatecait  can  improve  dramatically  via  the  unpletttentatic-i  o£  model*,  which  look  at  how  tke 
ocean  and  atmosphere  interact  on  a  Seasonal  basis,    lite  ate  on  lite  verae  of  aiuina  nun  a 
powerful  iet  Of  new  tools,  and  allowina  nun  to  plan  mote  effectively. 

An  investment  faun  determines  tnat  coaitat  leiort  development  ii  a  Sector  lot  venture 
capital  expenditure,  out  they  need  a  aaod  tiih  assessment  teaatdina  lona-term  prognosis  ol 
coaital  environmental  conditions,    'Ihey  Seek  the  expertise  to  advise  them  on  Such  iSiuei  ai 
natural  coaital  hayatdi,  and  anthropaaenically  induced  processes  including  led  tide 
blooms.    We  know  how  to  better  iatufa  their  needs, 

Ihe  'US  ficuuf.  determines  that  laptd  deployment  o£  forces,  in  Support  of1  a  policy  of'  strong 
forward  presence,  requires  improved  understanding  of  certain  oceanoaraphic  proceiiei, 
especially  in  ipecifa  coaital  regions.    'I he  skills  required  fan  acquiring  tne  necessary  data 
ate  Ueld  on  Scientisti  in  tne  academic  and  industrial  community.    <lne  Navy  needi  a  wan  ol 
qettiuq  these  Scientists  working  inteuiuiely  with  the  Naval  oceanoqrapheri  fat  Several 
monthi  at  the  Navy  facility.    We  can  help  facilitate  that  partnership. 

Knaatina  hoot  oceani  can  excite  young  people,  a  high  School  teacher  in  Washington  State 
determinei  that  her  itudenti  could  understand  mote  aoout  Science  and  tne  interaction  ol 
phyiici,  chemistry,  biology  and  geology  by  studying  the  natwie  of  the  oceani  off  their 
caail,  but  she  ii  uniute  how  to  qet  the  materials  and  knowledge  ilte  needi  to  teach  the 
course.    We  can  help  her. 

iheSe  illustrative  iituationi  iuvowinq  quality  of  life,  economic  development,  national 
Security,  and  Scientific  literacy  of1  all  Americans  ate  teal  <7heir  Solutions  ate  of1 
coniiderable  consequence  to  out.  nation,   tyor,  mai*itainiuq,  the  load  teietuei,  aiiutinq 
economic  viability  of  out  island  nation's  areatest  natutal  teioutcei,  Sustaining  the  military 
iuperiority  of1  the  'United  Stalei,  and  providing  excitinq  neat  opportunities  to  help  achieve 
national  Science  and  mathematical  educational  objectives,  ate  paramount  goals  fat  thii 
nation.    "Jhii  report  clarifai  the  tale  of'  ocean  Sciences  in  all  of1  these  objectives,    7 he 
meiiaqe  ii  Simple:   status  qua  in  out  nation' i  faced  inoeitment  in  ocean  Sciences  ii. 
inadequate.    Cuhauced  expenditure  in  this  Scientific  area  ii  an  imperative  to  growth 
economically,  politically,  Socially  and  technologically. 

Whether  from  the  peripectiue  of1  national  Security  or  quality  of1  life  one  can  araue  tnat  the 
'US'  advanced  undetitandina  of1  the  oceani  hoi  been  central  to  our  itature  ai  a  world 
leader  throughout  moil  of1  thii  century.    Ai  history  ii  our  teacher,  we  can  com^ortaaly 
extrapolate  tnat  Same  position  of'leadenhip  in  understanding  the  oceani  to  a  position  ol' 
oontinuina  alolial  leadership  in  a  much  more  competituie  j/uture  world,  ai  lona  ai  the 
itrenath  of  the  investment  ii  maintained  at  a  meaninolul  level 
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Executive  Summary 


Our  national  per  capita  investment  in  basic  ocean  sciences  is  a  minuscule  4c  per  weekl 
Yet  -  using  research  on  El  Nino  as  just  one  example  -  the  American  public  has  seen  more 
than  100:1  return  on  its  investment  in  this  type  of  marine  research.  The  successes  of  the 
past  are  the  equity  upon  which  future  ocean  science  investments  can  be  built. 

In  1992  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences'  Ocean  Studies  Board  prepared  a  report 
entitled  "Oceanography  in  the  Next  Decade,"  in  which  new  partnerships  were  identified 
as  the  best  mechanism  to  address  a  plethora  of  marine  related  opportunities  and 
problems.  The  report  contained  herein  builds  on  the  work  of  the  Ocean  Studies  Board, 
expanding  the  definition  of  the  ocean  sciences  community  to  include  academic, 
government  and  private  sectors  of  research,  development,  applications,  and  education. 
This  report  is  a  statement  of  the  most  critical  areas  for  development  of  new  partnerships 
in  US  ocean  science;  the  focus  is  on  how  ocean  science  needs  to  be  done,  rather  than  on 
what  should  be  done. 

The  Consortium  for  Oceanographic  Research  and  Education  conducted  this  exercise  at  a 
particularly  opportune  time.  Basic  research  is  facing  a  requirement  of  increased 
accountability  to  society.  The  ocean  science  community,  recognizing  a  need  to  meet  this 
requirement  directly,  chose  to  take  a  proactive  approach  by  redefining  its  efforts  in  a 
context  of  even  greater  relevance.  In  the  past,  ocean  research  applied  mostly  to  national 
defense  and  a  small  class  of  commercial  operations.  Through  the  partnership  initiative 
described  in  this  report,  the  ocean  sciences  community  has  clarified  the  role  their 
research  will  play  in  addressing  an  even  broader  set  of  societal  issues  and  needs. 

The  ocean  sciences  community  constructed  this  report  with  the  support  of  several 
Federal  agencies,  and  with  the  oversight  of  a  Coordinating  Group,  including 
representatives  of  academia,  government  and  industry.  A  Steering  Committee,  under 
charge  of  the  Coordinating  Group,  identified  the  general  societally-relevant  themes  of 
focus  for  this  Interagency  Partnership  Initiative:  Quality  Of  Life,  Economic 
Development,  National  Security,  and  Education /Communication.  Working  Groups  (in 
which  more  than  100  individuals  participated)  defined  past  partnerships  and  future 
opportunities  for  partnerships,  within  these  thematic  areas  and  consistent  with  the 
principles  of  partnership  delineated  in  the  recent  report  of  the  State-Federal  Technology 
Partnership  Task  Force  (1995). 
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2 

The  following  are  specific  recommendations  for  three  audiences:  the  researchers  and 

educators,  the  executive  agencies  of  government,  and  the  US  Congress. 

Recommendations  for  researchers  and  educators 

The  reports  from  each  of  the  working  groups  described  a  spectrum  of  specific 
opportunities  for  new  partnerships,  which  all  fell  into  three  cynosural  categories: 
data,  resources,  and  education.  Opportunities  for  new  partnerships  in  ocean  research 
and  education  are  illustrated  with  selected  specific  examples  as  follows: 

-  Data 

Declassification  -  access  to  classified  holdings 

Quality  Control  -  establishment  of,  and  adherence  to  standards 

Long-Term  Observations  -  global  ocean  observing  systems 

-  Resources 

People  -  career  development  guidance  and  initiatives,  personnel  exchange  programs 
Platforms  -  construction  of  multipurpose  oceanographic  research  facilities 
Computing  -  centralized  facilities  coupled  to  data  collection  programs 
Labs /Infrastructure  -  laboratory  networks ,  sensor  development  consortia 

-  Education 

Formal  Education  -  pre-college  teacher  materials/curriculum  development 
Informal  Education  -  marine  information  networks 

Recommendations  for  executive  agencies  of  the  government 

The  management  plan  contains  the  recommendations  for  government 
involvement.  This  report  outlines  the  need  for  a  management  structure  that  sets  up  a 
highly  visible  National  Ocean  Leadership  Council,  consisting  of  the  top  officials 
responsible  for  oceanographic  operations  and  research  (Figure  A).  The  Council  would 
have  a  responsibility  for  coordinating  and  reporting  to  the  Administration  and  the  US 
Congress,  the  broad  policy  aspects  of  research  efforts  in  ocean  science  currently  being 
conducted  and  planned  in  the  US.  The  concept  of  this  Council  is  closely  aligned  with  the 
thinking  of  the  National  Academy  of  Science  in  its  recent  report  on  "Allocating  Federal 
Funds  for  Science  and  Technology."  A  Coordinating  Group  and  Project  Office,  assigned 
to  the  National  Qcean  Leadership  Council,  will  serve  as  the  operational  components 
within  this  management  blueprint. 
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Recommendations  for  US  Congress 

Finally,  the  report  includes  two  specific  recommendations  involving  the  US 
Congress.  These  recommendations  will  identify  mechanisms  for  Congressional 
facilitation  and  oversight  of  the  management  and  conduct  of  the  partnership 
initiatives.  The  report  recommends  legislation,  specifically  a  National  Ocean 
Partnership  Act,  including  funding  for  putting  the  new  partnerships  in  place. 
Additionally,  the  report  identifies  a  congressional  task  force  on  ocean  sciences  as 
the  locus  for  debate,  communication  and  education  of  US  legislators  on  marine 
issues. 

Ocean  science  is  an  ideal  forum  for  demonstrating  the  power  of  basic  research  to 
address  the  needs  of  society.  The  community  of  ocean  researchers  and  educators  is 
poised  to  begin  a  new  era  of  partnerships  in  marine  science.  When  fully  implemented, 
the  recommendations  of  this  Interagency  Partnership  Initiative  will  propel  the  ocean 
science  community  forward,  as  was  done  a  quarter  century  ago  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Stratton  Commission.  The  return  on  investment  by  society  will  be  realized  both 
immediately  and  well  into  the  next  millennium. 


National  Ocean  Leadership  Council 

Chief  of  Naval  Operations  -  Co-chtur 
Administrator,  NOAA  •  Co-chair 

•  Director,  NSF 

•  Adminstrator,  NASA 

•  Deputy  Secretary  of  Energy 

•  Director,  USGS 

•  Administrator,  EPA 

•  Director,  ARPA 

•  Director,  MMS 

•  Commandant,  USCG 

Ex  Officio  Members 

>  Presidents,  NAS,  NAE  and  loM 

>  Representative  from  OSTP  and  OMB 

>  Industrial  Representatives 

>  Other  Non-Federal  Representatives 


Coordinatinq  Group 

OR       NSF        NOAA    NASA    EPA 

USGS     tvMS      ARPA    DoE 

Oceanographer  ol  Navy  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 

CIA        USCG 

Academic  Representatives       Industry  Representative 

Other  non-tederai  representatives 
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Introduction 


The  United  States  is  an  island  nation  whose  history  and  future  have  depended  upon 
and  will  continue  to  depend  upon  our  leadership  in  understanding  the  factors 
controlling  our  environment.  The  environment  is  where  we  live,  where  we  get  our 
resources  to  live,  and  where  we  earn  our  keep.  Our  environment  is  controlled  by  the 
world's  oceans.  The  oceanographic  community  owns  skills  which  help  define  our 
nation's  continued  role  as  an  international  leader  in  the  science  of  the  oceans. 

The  majority  of  our  country's  states,  60%,  have  coastlines  on  the  ocean  or  Great  Lakes. 
Half  of  our  population  lives  within  the  coastal  zone.  One  out  of  every  6  jobs  in  the 
United  States  is  marine-related.  Yet  less  than  4%  of  the  Federal  basic  research  budget  is 
spent  on  ocean  sciences. 

While  the  ocean  sciences  community  is  small  (less  than  2,500  Ph.D.  level 
oceanographers  are  employed  in  US  academia,  government  and  the  private  sector  ; 
NSF,  1991),  the  cadre  of  professionals  in  the  field  represents  a  wide  spectrum  of  skills, 
from  molecular  biology  to  fluid  dynamics  to  cybernetics  to  organic  chemistry.  The 
strength  of  this  community  has  been  based  on  two  factors:  its  recognition  of  national 
research  imperatives,  and  its  capability  to  work  cooperatively  on  scientific  problems.  In 
the  chapters  that  follow  there  are  examples  of  the  well-coordinated  efforts  to  transcend 
disciplinary  and  institutional  boundaries. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  United  States  faces  a  new  set  of  challenges  in  the  next 
decade.  These  challenges  demand  all  of  the  resources  and  capabilities  of  the  ocean 
sciences  community  ...  and  then  some!  In  the  sectors  of  economic  development,  quality 
of  life,  national  security  and  education  the  demands  on  society  are  being  heard.  Driving 
these  demands  are  changes  in  global  geopolitics,  military  requirements,  technological 
capabilities,  economic  competition,  international  demographics  and  resource  utilization. 
Recognizing  the  need  to  define  general  goals  and  in  response  to  calls  from  the  Ocean 
Studies  Board  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  oceanographic  community  is 
drawing  up  the  plans  for  addressing  the  new  challenges.  This  document  serves  as  a 
statement  of  the  opportunities  for  partnerships  in  the  future  of  oceanography  in  the 
next  decade.  With  this  statement,  the  community  of  ocean  scientists  is  now  poised  to 
work  toward  meeting  an  even  larger  set  of  societal  needs. 
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Background 


In  the  19th  century,  oceanography  was  placed  in  a  position  of  high  visibility  by  a  Naval 
officer  named  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury.  Maury,  in  service  as  the  first  Director  of  the 
Depot  of  Naval  Charts  and  Instruments,  recognized  the  value  of  standardizing  the 
measurement  of  oceanographic  properties,  especially  winds,  currents  and  water  depth. 
Maury  knew  that  such  measurements,  while  of  obvious  value  to  the  Navy,  were  clearly 
useful  to  a  diverse  range  of  applications,  including  shipping,  fishing  and  transportation. 

Similarly,  the  bold  model  of  public  support  for  basic  research  developed  by  Vannevar 
Bush,  subsequent  to  the  end  of  World  War  II,  ultimately  demonstrated  the  rich  return  on 
federal  investment  of  dollars  in  science  and  technology.  This  vision  was  the  foundation 
for  the  highly  efficient  modern  tools  of  public  support  for  academic  research  programs, 
such  as  the  Office  of  Naval  Research  and  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

The  Stratton  Commission  in  1969  extended  many  of  these  same  concepts  into  defining  a 
national  imperative  for  supporting  research  and  development  in  the  marine 
environment.  The  outcome  of  that  exercise  was  the  establishment  in  1970  of  a  highly 
visible  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  (NOAA).  The  foresight  of 
this  visionary  effort  has  been  strengthened  by  the  research  over  the  last  two  decades.  We 
now  know  that  a  focused  research  program  including  the  interactive  elements  of  oceanic 
and  atmospheric  dynamics  is  critical  to  addressing  a  wide  range  of  society's  needs. 

Clearly,  the  main  need  addressed  with  the  Federal  investment  in  oceanography  since 
World  War  II  has  been  in  the  area  of  national  defense.  Basic  research  into  the 
fundamental  physical,  chemical,  biological  and  geological  properties  of  the  sea  was 
successfully  exploited  during  the  Cold  War.  Our  nation  became  a  leader  in  the 
development  of  operational  systems  which  could  detect  Soviet  submarines,  while 
conducting  our  own  missions  in  a  manner  of  lowest  detectability.  Such  successes  would 
have  been  impossible  (and  the  consequences  unimaginable)  without  the  investments 
made  possible  by  the  visions  of  Bush  and  the  Stratton  Commission. 

In  the  post- Vannevar  Bush  era  of  the  late  1960s  through  the  mid  1980s  the  Federal 
investment  in  basic  research  in  the  ocean  sciences  amounted  to  7%  of  the  Federal  basic 
research  budget.  It  was  during  this  time  that  we  developed  the  "tool  kit"  of  skills  that 
now  allow  us  to: 

•  Predict  El  Nino  and  its  devastating  effects  on  regional  climates  and  fisheries, 

-  through  understanding  the  'coupling',  or  connectivity  betzveen  the  ocean  and 
atmosphere  in  terms  of  heat  transfer,  winds  and  currents 

•  Maintain  superiority  in  undersea  surveillance  and  antisubmarine  warfare, 

-  by  virtue  of  knowledge  gained  from  experiments  in  sound  transmission  through  the 
ocean,  allowing  detection  at  longer  distances,  and  loiver  sound  levels 
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•  Provide  the  fundamental  concepts  related  to  the  beginning  of  life  forms  on  earth, 

-  via  the  use  of  manned  and  unmanned  submersibles  to  study  undersea  volcanoes  and 
their  concomitant  life  forms 

•  Save  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives  through  forecasts  of  coastal  hazards 
(including  tsunamis  and  hurricanes), 

-  made  possible  through  the  exploitation  of  high  performance  computing,  allowing 
implementation  of  increasingly  sophisticated,  and  accurate,  models  for  forecasting 
coastal  dynamics 

•  Establish  a  whole  industry  based  upon  commercially  viable  fish  farms  and 
aquaculture  facilities, 

-  through  improvements  in  understanding  of  the  physiology  and  ecology  of  important 
species,  such  as  salmon  and  mussels 

•  Locate  and  build  oil  platforms  to  maximize  production  and  to  survive  the 
extremes  of  the  ocean  environment. 

-  as  a  consequence  of  new  concepts  in  anti-fouling,  ocean  engineering,  and  seafloor 
mapping/characterization 

But  where  do  we  go  from  here?  The  7%  investment  of  the  past  gave  us  outstanding 
products.  Clearly  a  stronger  investment  is  needed  for  the  broader  set  of  challenges 
before  us  in  the  next  millennium. 

In  1992  the  Ocean  Studies  Board  of  the  National  Research  Council  (NRC),  recognizing 
the  need  to  revisit  the  status,  roles  and  plans  of  the  oceanographic  community,  convened 
several  meetings  and  prepared  their  assessment.  Their  report,  entitled  "Oceanography 
in  the  Next  Decade:  Building  New  Partnerships",  has  been  a  watershed  event  in  the 
direction  of  this  community.  The  objectives  of  the  study  were  to  "document  and  discuss 
important  trends  in  the  human,  physical  and  fiscal  resources  available  to  ocean- 
ographers,  ...to  present  the  best  assessment  of  scientific  opportunities  during  the  coming 
decade,  ...and  to  provide  a  blueprint  for  more  productive  partnerships"  (NRC,  1992). 

The  report  of  the  National  Research  Council  is  particularly  timely  in  that  it  deals  with 
the  redefinition  of  the  oceanographic  community  in  the  context  of  society's  changing 
needs.  In  opening  remarks  launching  the  National  Research  Council's  report  its 
Chairman,  Dr.  Frank  Press,  cited  the  marked  changes  taking  place  in  this  post-cold  war 
period  which  seem  to  cry  for  new  approaches  to  partnerships  in  the  oceanographic 
scientific  community.  In  fact,  as  he  pointed  out,  "concerns  about  the  ocean  as  a  medium 
for  warfare  as  a  threat  to  national  security  are  decreasing  while  environmental  problems 
of  the  coastal  zone  and  understanding  how  the  ocean  controls  climate  are  of  increasing 
importance."  Further,  he  states  that  while  "major  advances  in  understanding  the  ocean 
in  the  development  of  technologies  for  observing  it  have  set  the  stage  for  much  greater 
research  achievements,"  this  comes  at  a  time  when  "resources  necessary  to  obtain  this 
understanding  are  increasingly  scarce."  Hence,  the  Ocean  Studies  Board  thought  it 
important  to  undertake  the  study  of  where  marine  science  found  itself  today  and  where 
it  needed  to  head  tomorrow. 
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The  NRC  report  established  a  broad  "framework  in  which  improved  partnerships  ...  can 
sustain  the  advances  of  the  past,  and  lead  our  country  and  the  world  to  greater 
understanding  of  the  many  roles  the  oceans  play  in  human  life." 

Appropriately,  the  definition  of  a  "partnership"  in  the  current  context  is  consistent  with 
-  but  expanded  upon,  to  include  private  sector  interests  -  the  definition  provided  by  the 
NRC  report: 

"As  the  context  in  which  oceanography  is  conducted  changes,  how  confederal  agencies,  private 
industry,  local  jurisdictions,  and  oceanographers  in  academic  institutions,  government  and  the 
private  sector^  strengthen  and  improve  their  cooperative  efforts?  In  general,  partnerships  must 
be  extended  beyond  financial  relationships  to  include  the  sharing  of  intellect,  experience,  data, 
instrument  development,  facilities  and  labor." 

The  proactive  nature  of  such  a  proposed  campaign  is  founded  upon  the  recognition  of 
certain  trends  and  'drivers'  which  point  oceanographic  researchers  toward  new  areas  of 
applicability.  Some  examples  include: 

Global  environmental  concerns 

The  Law  of  the  Sea,  the  debates  concerning  sustainable  development,  as  well  as 
renewed  interest  in  'open  ocean'  resources  (living  and  non-living),  have  put  an 
emphasis  on  the  careful  use  and  understanding  of  the  environment,  including  the 
'Global  Commons'  (i.e.  those  ocean  areas  outside  of  the  Exclusive  Economic  Zones 
of  coastal  nations). 

Explosions  in  technology  and  communications 

The  ability  to  place  highly  sensitive  instruments  deep  in  the  ocean,  or  far  into  space, 
with  long-term  monitoring  potential  has  only  recently  become  a  reality.  Similarly 
high-speed,  wide  bandwidth  data  transmission  now  allows  information  and  docu- 
mentation to  be  sent  to  and  from  the  most  remote  sites  on  Earth,  with  relative  ease. 

Restructuring  of  national  security 

Our  nation's  security  demands  diligent  consideration  to  a  diverse  set  of  threats. 
Vulnerability  includes  our  economic  infrastructure  and  the  communications 
networks  upon  which  our  society  depends  so  critically. 

National  educational  reform 

A  recognition  of  the  need  for  systemic  reform  in  our  educational  systems,  from 
kindergarten  through  graduate  school  has  developed  rapidly  since  1990.  All  levels 
are  being  rethought,  with  respect  to  curriculum  reform,  teacher  enhancement,  career 
guidance,  integrated,  constructivist  and  cooperative  learning,  as  well  as  use  of 
educational  materials. 


1  Underlined  sections  added  here  are  not  part  of  the  NRC  Report. 
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Society's  Call  to  Action 


It  is  in  the  foregoing  context  that,  with  multi-agency  support,  the  ocean  science  and 
technology  community,  (represented  by  certain  Federal  agencies,  academia,  and 
industry),  were  brought  together  to  establish  a  new  and  reinvigorated  partnership 
concept.  The  idea  was  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  carrying  out  the  many  challenges 
outlined  within  the  framework  of  the  NRC  report  where  integration  of  more  than  one  of 
these  participating  communities  can  add  value  to  all  connected  partners  and  increase 
mission  effectiveness  and  efficiency. 

First,  a  Coordinating  Group  convened  on  July  27, 1994,  in  Washington,  DC  to  provide 
some  broad  guidelines  for  a  new  partnership  developmental  effort.  This  Group 
consisted  of  eight  federal  agencies,  two  representatives  of  the  academic  institutions,  and 
one  marine  industry  advisor  (See  Appendix  I  for  details).  The  Group  concluded  that 
before  moving  forward  to  establish  the  necessary  scientific  Steering  Committee  and 
workshops,  the  issues  needed  to  be  placed  within  a  context  enveloping  traditional 
concerns  of  national  security  as  well  as  the  many  rapidly  emerging  important  social  and 
environmental  concerns  such  as  environmental  quality  and  economic  competitiveness. 
These  concerns  are  rapidly  being  accepted  as  harboring  as  much  of  a  threat  to  our 
national  interests  in  the  foreseeable  future  as  the  threats  of  war. 

The  Coordinating  Group  believed  that  the  subsequent  outcome  from  both  the  Steering 
Committee  and  their  follow-on  working  groups  should  show  relevance  to  both 
changing  national  defense  and  sustainable  national  growth  strategies  in  this  post  cold- 
war  period. 

To  meet  these  objectives,  the  Coordinating  Group  set  guidelines  for  Steering  Committee 
make  up  and  eventual  report  outcomes  from  the  working  groups. 

The  guidelines  set  for  the  Steering  Committee  were  as  follows: 

A.  To  lay  the  baseline  for  working  groups  in  the  context  of  the  general  themes 
contained  in  the  NRC  report. 

B.  To  develop  an  implementation  plan  including:  (1)  a  prioritized  list  of  themes  and 
specific  topics  for  consideration  by  the  working  groups  deemed  to  be  central  to 
the  development  of  an  integrated  ocean  science  and  technology  strategy;  (2)  an 
identification  of  team  leaders  and  active  participants  for  chairing  and 
documenting  activities  of  the  working  groups;  and  (3)  a  general  format  to  be 
followed  for  reports  of  each  working  group. 

C.  To  produce  a  comprehensive  document,  serving  as  the  connective  fabric  for  all  of 
the  working  group  reports,  which  would  be  used  by  a  range  of  audiences 
associated  with  development  and  implementation  of  policy  in  ocean  science  and 
technology. 
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The  Partnership  Steering  Committee  then  met  for  two  days,  October  27-28, 1994  to 
develop  specific  guidance  for  working  groups  in  the  development  of  an  integrated 
implementation  plan  for  ocean  science  and  technology  wherein  partnerships  could  play 
an  effective  role.  This  Committee  consisted  of  27  members:  eleven  representing  Federal 
agencies,  eleven  representing  academia,  four  from  the  marine  industry,  and  the 
President  of  CORE  (see  Appendix  II  for  membership  details). 

The  Steering  Committee  believed  that  a  broad  thematic  approach  should  be  taken, 
invoking  themes  of  a  nature  highly  relevant  to  society's  needs.  Four  themes  associated 
with  our  national  interests,  and,  hence,  four  working  groups  were  suggested.  These  are 
listed  below  and  broadly  defined  as  indicated. 

1.  National  Security  -  Ensuring  that  national  interests  are  guaranteed  at  home 
and  abroad  and  that  basic  and  applied  ocean  science  remains  an  essential 
element  of  this  assurance.  This  category  is  meant  to  include  issues  associated 
with  preservation  of  our  national  interests,  via  military  defense,  and  foreign 
policy  support. 

2.  Economic  Development  -  Use  of  the  basic  and  applied  knowledge  of  the 
ocean  and  its  resources  for  economic  gain,  including  attention  to  marine 
resources,  transportation,  recreation,  development,  and  related  industries. 

3.  Quality  of  Life  -  Health  and  social  well-being  of  people  as  derived  from  using 
basic  and  applied  knowledge  of  the  ocean.  Subject  material  includes  the 
topics  of  preservation/improvement/  stewardship  of  the  environment 
(pollution  prevention,  cleanup  and  remediation),  shoreline  protection,  coastal 
hazard  mitigation  and  recreation. 

4.  Communication  /  Education  -  Conveying  an  understanding  of  the  importance 
of  oceans  to  national  decision  making,  to  the  public  at  large,  and  to  decision 
makers  and  educators  at  every  level  using  basic  and  applied  knowledge  of 
the  oceans,  to  include  the  exploitation  of  state  of  the  art  electronic  networking 
and  computer  based  simulations/  demonstrations. 

During  the  summer  of  1995  four  working  groups  were  convened.  Approximately  100 
professionals  from  academia,  government  and  the  private  sector  met  to  discuss  the  role 
of  ocean  sciences  in  these  respective  areas  (See  Appendix  III  for  membership  details). 
The  groups  worked  toward  several  very  specific  objectives: 

•  Identify  the  driving  forces  behind  the  new  challenges  to  ocean  sciences  in  each 
thematic  area. 

•  Define  those  partnerships  which  have  been  undertaken  in  ocean  sciences  in  the 
past  in  each  thematic  area. 

•  Identify  future  opportunities  in  ocean  sciences  relevant  to  the  thematic  area,  and 
specify  those  best  suited  to  a  partnership  approach. 

•  Indicate  the  characteristics  unique  to  a  partnership  in  this  particular  thematic 
area  in  ocean  sciences. 
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Past  Partnerships  -  Principles  and 
Oceanographic  Experience 


WHY  PARTNERSHIPS: 

Partnerships  are  a  valuable  tool  for  exploiting  distributed  capabilities  and  resources.  In 
essence,  the  set  of  issues  which  the  oceanographic  community  is  bracing  to  address  are 
enormous  by  any  dimension:  the  volume  of  data,  the  geographic  breadth  of  impact,  the 
range  of  disciplines,  the  variety  of  assets,  and  the  physical  challenges.  A  characteristic 
issue  faced  by  this  small  but  diverse  community  of  scientists  is  that  the  expertise  is 
distributed  throughout  the  nation.  The  breadth  of  skills  required  in  oceanography, 
coupled  with  the  relatively  small  number  of  skilled  practitioners  translates  to  a  thin,  but 
wide  distribution  of  capabilities.  The  situation  might  be  compared  to  having  a  different 
medical  specialist  located  at  each  hospital  throughout  the  country:  all  of  the  necessary 
skills  are  at  hand,  but  they  are  widely  distributed.  This  condition  is  dramatically 
compounded  by  the  high  level  of  sophistication  and  multiple,  costly  platforms  needed 
to  make  measurements  or  predictions  in  the  ocean  environment.  Many  of  the  major 
resources  (people,  equipment,  platforms)  are  one-of-a-kind,  resulting  in  a  de  facto 
establishment  of  many  centers  of  excellence  for  the  field.  By  fostering  the  development 
of  new  partnerships  we  can  overcome  many  of  these  apparent  obstacles.  Through 
sharing  of  resources,  data,  and  knowledge  the  ocean  sciences  community  will  provide 
an  impressive  machine  for  working  towards  solutions. 

The  partnership-based  solutions  provided  by  the  working  groups  are  not  aimed  at 
redefining  national  priorities  for  research  in  the  marine  environment.  The  question  is 
not  'What  should  be  done',  but,  rather,  'How  should  it  be  done'.  These  concepts  were 
developed  with  the  goal  of  optimizing  the  performance  of  the  oceanographic 
community,  with  the  payoff  being  the  enhancement  of  the  US  national  interests.  It  is 
also  noteworthy  that  the  emphasis  is  not  on  the  concept  of  partnerships,  since  such  a 
concept  is  hardly  new.  Instead,  the  emphasis  is  on  which  NEW  partnerships  are  needed 
and  how  they  can  best  be  constructed. 

In  a  related  effort  of  the  State-Federal  Technology  Partnership  Task  Force  (chaired  by 
Govs.  Richard  Celeste  and  Dick  Thornburgh  in  collaboration  with  the  Carnegie 
Commission  on  Science,  Technology  and  Government,  the  National  Governor's 
Association,  The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  The  White  House  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  Policy  and  the  National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures)  a 
very  thoughtful  definition  of  the  principles  of  successful  partnerships  has  been 
provided.  These  principles  (which  are  categorized  as  "Overarching  Principles"  and 
"Operational  Principles")  are  cited  here;  clearly  the  oceanographic  community  has  a 
rich  heritage  of  partnering  which  adheres  to  these  fundamental  concepts. 
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OVERARCHING  PRINCIPLES  OF  PARTNERSHIPS 

(from  The  State-Federal  Technology  Partnerships  Task  Force  Final  Report,  1995) 

Shared  Ownership  -  "The  success  of  a  ...  partnership  depends  largely  on  each  participant's  long- 
term  commitment  to,  and  sense  of  ownership  in,  the  objectives  of  the  venture,  and  an  acceptance 
by  each  of  the  shared  responsibility  necessary  for  achieving  mutually  acceptable  outcomes" 

The  Eddy  Joint  Industry  Project  (EJIP)  (Appendix  rV.A.)  was  an  example  of  this  concept 
of  shared  ownership.  In  this  case  the  federal  government  and  oil  industries  saw  the 
benefit  of  sharing  facilities  and  contributing  their  assets  to  a  set  of  objectives  meeting 
each  party's  mission.  Notably,  each  of  the  participants  had  their  own  specific  set  of 
objectives.  The  merit  of  the  partnership  lay  in  the  sharing  of  assets  and  the  mutually 
acceptable  approaches. 

Broad  Participation  I  Diversity  of  Interests  -  "A  partnership  is  enriched,  and  the  likelihood  of 
success  improved,  by  broad  representation  of  the  interested  parties  in  its  design  and 
implementation." 

Many  examples  of  this  kind  of  partnership  exist  within  the  oceanographic  community. 
Two  vastly  different  case  studies  are  the  MEDEA  project  (Appendix  IV.B.)  and  the  World 
of  Water  Program  (Appendix  IV.C.).  In  the  first  case  the  participation  included  a  broad 
base  of  academic  researchers,  industry  representatives  and  members  of  the  research  and 
operational  components  of  the  US  Navy.  In  fact,  one  could  argue  that  the  impetus  for 
this  activity  was  in  the  breadth  of  potential  interests.  The  World  of  Water  Program 
included  a  diversity  of  interests  as  represented  by  the  participation  of  state  government, 
non-profit  organizations,  academia  and  the  private  sector. 

Champions  /Advocates  -  "A  successful ...  partnership  requires  the  demonstrated  personal 
commitment  of  senior ...  leaders" 

Some  of  the  most  successful  partnerships  in  oceanographic  education  have  been  those 
directly  involving  some  highly  visible  individuals.  One  case  in  point  is  the  JASON 
Project  (Appendix  IV.D.).  In  this  case,  one  scientist  of  celebrity  status,  Dr.  Robert  Ballard, 
has  been  a  persistent  motivating  force  in  the  evolution  of  this  program.  The  result  has 
been  a  dramatically  increased  awareness  of  marine  issues  by  a  huge  audience  of 
students.  His  partnering  with  prominent  industrial  champions  has  been  an  element  of 
the  success  of  this  partnership. 

By  the  same  token  a  classic  example  of  a  partnership  which  did  not  succeed  due  to  a  lack 
of  demonstrated  commitment  of  senior  leaders  was  the  Institute  of  Naval  Oceanography 
(Appendix  IV.E.).  In  this  case,  other  principles  for  partnering  were  upheld  (e.g.  shared 
ownership)  but  the  apparent  lack  of  champions  served  as  a  fatal  flaw. 
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OPERATIONAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  PARTNERSHIPS  (ibid.) 

Partnership  Formalization  -  "  To  avoid  misunderstanding  and  to  protect  the  interests  of  all 
participants,  partners  should  define  each  partnership  formally,  in  writing." 

An  outstanding  and  enduring  example  of  this  principle  of  formalism  is  the  National  Ice 
Center  (NIC)  (Appendix  IV.E).  In  this  case,  Federal  agencies  exclusively,  have 
established  the  philosophy  and  process  for  managing  a  critical  marine  operation.  From 
the  beginning,  the  formal  establishment  and  documentation  of  NIC  was  recognized  by 
all  parties  as  critical  to  its  survival  and  success. 

Merit-Based  Decisions  -  "Creating  new  models  of...  partnerships  capable  of  responding 
effectively  to  a  changing  science  and  technology  environment  requires  that  resources  be  allocated 
on  the  basis  of  which  partner  or  interested  party  can  best  perform  the  task  at  hand..  Scarce 
resources  must  be  applied  where  they  are  most  likely  to  produce  the  greatest  return  on  public 
investments  and  the  broadest-based  benefits." 

The  example  of  state-Federal-academic  partnership  embodied  by  the  Sea  Grant  College 
Program  (Appendix  IV.G.)  demonstrates  the  effectiveness  of  technical  review  and  merit- 
based  decisions.  The  definition  of  "merit",  which  is  contentious,  must  be  clear  from  the 
start.  In  the  case  of  Sea  Grant,  merit  is  determined  on  the  basis  of  technical  quality  of 
proposed  research,  as  well  as  relevance  to  the  palette  of  NOAA  missions. 

Flexibility  -  "Flexibility,  within  general  guidelines  to  ensure  accountability  is  needed  to  foster 
experimentation  and  innovation." 

Oceanography,  by  virtue  of  being  a  relatively  new  and  young  field,  must  be 
characterized  by  flexible  approaches.  In  terms  of  oceanographic  partnerships  this 
flexibility  to  continuously  fold  in  new  partners  is  demonstrated  very  effectively  in  a 
new  partnership  of  academia  and  industry  (sponsored  by  the  Federal  government)  in 
the  Ocean  Technology  Center  at  the  University  of  Rhode  Island  (Appendix  IV.H.).  The 
concept  of  flexibility  as  a  principle  of  partnerships  is  especially  important  for  ocean 
sciences  now,  when  the  community  is  starting  to  adapt  its  research  to  a  new  range  of 
applications. 

Cost-Sharing  -  "Partnerships  are  more  effective  when  each  individual  partner  has  a  financial 
investment^  in  the  conduct  and  outcome  of  the  program." 

Within  the  educational  arena  of  oceanography  there  has  long  been  recognition  that  the 
missions  of  many  agencies  can  be  supported  with  educational  campaigns.  Nonetheless 
there  are  only  a  few  examples  of  educational  partnerships  in  which  there  is  substantive 
cost-sharing.  One  highly  successful  example  of  cost-sharing  by  multiple  government 
agencies  is  the  program  entitled  "Operation  Pathfinder"  (Appendix  IV.I.).  Interestingly, 
this  particular  partnership,  in  which  NOAA,  the  US  Navy  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  share  all  costs,  is  also  a  good  example  of  the  principle  of  diversity  of  interests. 


Investment  is  assumed  to  include  in-kind  costs,  such  as  waived  overhead  costs  or  contribution  of  labor. 
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Evaluation  -  "At  the  beginning  of  a  project,  partners  must  agree  on  the  partnership's  goals  and 
objective,  operational  elements,  and  the  methodology  for  measuring  both  progress  and 
outcomes." 

There  are  large  expenses  and  intricate  scheduling  difficulties  associated  with 
management  of  the  oceanographic  research  fleet,  which  is  mostly  owned  by  the  Federal 
government  and  operated  by  the  academic  research  community.  Consequently,  the 
management  partnership  which  has  been  established  is  predicated  on  clearly  stated 
goals  and  objectives.  This  partnership,  the  University  National  Oceanographic 
Laboratory  System  (UNOLS,  Appendix  IV.J.),  has  worked  quite  efficiently  for  many 
years.  The  additional  value  of  the  UNOLS  partnership  is  that  its  philosophy,  structure 
and  process  are  well-enough  established  (in  terms  of  evaluation  mechanisms)  that  it  is 
easily  adaptable,  thus  adhering  to  the  operational  principle  of  "flexibility"  to  the 
growing  suite  of  research  platforms  (e.g.  aircraft  and  buoys). 

The  requirement  for  having  a  "methodology  for  measuring  both  progress  and 
outcomes"  is  one  which  is  central  to  the  recommendation  below,  in  the  management 
blueprint. 


Stability  I  Long-Term  Commitment  -  "The  partners'  long-term  commitment  to  the 
partnership  is  vital  to  success. " 

Some  problems,  especially  in  the  environmental  arena,  can  only  be  solved  with  long 
time-series  of  data.  Because  of  the  costs  associated  with  acquiring  data  in  the  field,  this 
kind  of  commitment  can  be  difficult  to  maintain.  The  California  Cooperative  Oceanic 
Fisheries  Investigations  (CalCOFI,  Appendix  IV.K.)  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  multi- 
decadal  partnership.  This  partnership  has  also  demonstrated  the  collateral  benefits  of 
this  type  of  stable  and  long  term  commitment,  as  the  research  results,  which  were 
originally  obtained  for  analysis  of  California  fisheries  are  now  proving  invaluable  in 
much  of  the  discussion  regarding  global  climate  change.  An  additional  aspect  of 
CalCOFI  has  been  its  durability:  it  has  been  flexible  enough  to  operate  with  a  wide 
variety  of  support  bases  over  the  years. 
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There  is  a  very  broad  realm  of  research  opportunities  defined  by  the  diversity  of  issues 
embedded  in  the  subjects  of  quality  of  life,  economic  development,  education/ 
communication  and  national  security.  Nonetheless,  it  is  quite  noteworthy  that  for  the 
purposes  of  defining  partnerships,  several  consistent  themes  emerged  from  the 
deliberations  of  these  distinct  working  groups.  The  pervasive  nature  of  these  themes 
lends  strong  credibility  to  the  partnership  approach;  there  is  an  implication  that  a 
partnership  developed  to  address  a  problem  in  one  area  will  provide  collateral  benefits 
to  other  applications. 

What  follows  is  a  description  of  the  opportunities  for  development  of  specific 
partnerships  in  oceanography  The  intent  is  to  identify  where  the  key  target  areas  exist 
and  what  the  specific  focus  of  partnerships  should  be  to  address  the  most  urgent 
community  needs. 


Data 


DECLASSIFICATION  - 
The  currency  of 
oceanographic  progress  is 
data.  The  ocean 
environment  is  largely 
undersampled  or 
unsampled.  There  exist 
data  which  might  serve 
multiple  needs.  Many  of 
these  data,  however,  are 
kept  under  lock  and  key 
and  their  access  is 
restricted  for  purposes  of 
national  security.  A  recent 
exercise,  entitled  MEDEA 
has  demonstrated  the 
value  of  many  of  the 
classified  oceanographic 
data,  for  application  to  a 
wide  range  of  problems 
including  global  climate 
change,  earthquake 
studies,  and  biological 
productivity  of  the  oceans, 
with  no  concomitant 
threat  of  reduced  security. 


Subject:   Data  Accessibility 

Background:   The  Navy  holds  in  its 
operational  database  vast  quantities 
of  information  collected  at  great 
expense  over  decades.   One  will  not 
be  able  to  collect  such  a  data  set 
again.  Some  of  the  data  are 
unclassified  and  prospects  for  more 
of  it  to  be  declassified  are  promising. 
The  Navy  also  regularly  models  its 
data  for  analysis  and  prediction. 
These  too  are  such  sources  of 
information.    Finally,  the  Navy  has 
invested  in  an  Integrated  Data  Base 
Management  System  (IDBMS)  which 
is  an  information  discovery  and 
management  tool  that  provides  for 
georeference  and  inter-related  data. 
There  is  probably  no  better 
collection  of  global  ocean  data  more 
readily  usable  or  electronically 
reachable. 

Opportunity:    Remote  access  to 
these  valuable  unclassified  data  sets 
using  state-of-the-networking-art  on- 
line connectivity  facilitated  by 
IDBMS  data  management  systems. 
This  opportunity  may  be  extended  to 
all  civilian  users  when  unclassified 
data  are  involved,  but  policy 
questions  will  need  resolution  first. 

Hurdles: 

1.   Cost:   While  not  significant,  there 
are  some  costs  in  the  $2-4  M 
(estimated)  range  to  procure 
networking  hardware,  to  install 
precautions  against  inadvertent 
release  of  classified  data  or  model 
information,  and  to  manage  the 
networking  system. 


2.    Policy:    For  decades,  all 
unclassified  oceanographic  data 
went  to  national  data  centers  for 
further  archiving  and  distribution. 
Building  on  the  modern  trend  of 
distributed  archives  and  database 
management  may  mean  new  or 
additional  routes  to  important 
oceanic  data.    Moving  from  central 
national  archives  to  direct  access  of 
Navy  data  by  authorized  users  need 
not  be  threatening  to  existing 
centers.   While  this  initiative  should 
neither  be  a  hurdle  or  a  threat,  it 
will  need  to  be  discussed.   Data 
should  continue  to  be  made 
available  to  the  national  archival 
centers,  perhaps  using  the  same  on- 
line data  transfer  techniques. 

Rationale  for  Partnership:   On-line 
connectivity  between  the  Navy's 
oceanographic  data/model  sources 
and  available  users  can  accelerate 
and  expand  civilian  and  commercial 
use  of  unclassified  high  quality  data. 
Feedback  to  the  Navy  will  result  as 
surely  as  civilian  and  commercial 
successes  will.    Further,  one  would 
expect  a  return  of  civilian  data  and 
commercial  products  to  the  Navy  for 
inclusion  in  Navy  managed 
database/models.   Also,  such 
capabilities  would  undoubtedly 
make  US  companies  more 
competitive  in  foreign  markets. 

Expected  Product:   An  on-line 
connectivity  linking  Naval 
oceanographic  ana  civilian 
oceanographic  government,  industry, 
and  academic  organizations  for  the 
purpose  of  quality  data  transfer. 
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LONG  TERM 
OBSERVATIONS  -  For 
the  same  reasons  that  the 
land-based  weather 
forecasters  depend  on 
distributed  networks  of 
observational  systems, 
the  oceanographic 
community  needs  these 
capabilities.  In  fact,  one 
of  the  most  dramatic 
demonstrations  of  the 
value  of  long-term 
observations  is  the  payoff 
from  the  TOGA  (Tropical 
Ocean  -  Global 
Atmosphere)  buoys  in 
the  central  Pacific  ocean. 
This  system  has  served 
as  the  primary  early 
warning  system  for  El 
Nino  onset  in  the  last 
decade.  As  a  result  we 
now  have  vastly 
improved  capabilities  for 
long-term  forecasts.  The 
investment  and 
commitment  needed  for 
such  an  effort,  however, 
are  serious  and  large. 


Subject:    US  Contributions  to  a 
Global  Ocean  Observing  System 
(COOS) 

Background:   The  ocean  (both  deep 
and  coastal)  is  a  highly  dynamic 
environmental  system  whose  space/ 
time  variability  is  of  the  same  general 
order  as  the  atmosphere  in  part  due  to 
the  coupling  of  two  systems.    In 
contrast  to  meteorology,  there  is  no 
equivalent  coherent  synoptic 
monitoring  and  prediction  technology 
for  the  oceans.    Different  agencies 
collect  partial  data  sets  or  provide 
rudimentary  predictions;  but  the  effort 
is  significantly  below  what  is 
required.    The  data  sets  on  waves, 
tides,  circulation,  temperature, 
salinity,  and  biological  indicators  are 
of  potential  use  to  governments  and 
private  industries  concerned  with 
hazard  protection,  transportation, 
recreational  and  environmental 
planning.    The  feedback  of  the 
oceanographic  information  to 
atmospheric  models  should  eventually 
improve  weather  forecasts  as  well. 
Coastal  regions  worldwide  are 
susceptible  to  heavy  damage  from 
earthquakes,  hurricanes,  storms  and 
flooding.    Hurricane  damage  on  the 
east  coast  of  the  United  States  and  the 
recent  earthquake  in  California  have 
resulted  in  a  collective  billion  dollars 
worth  of  property  damage  and  loss  of 
commercial  revenue.    Several 
atmospheric  and  land-based 
observation  programs  exist  currently 
which  are  dedicated  towards  sensing 
the  formation  of  tropical  storms  and 
recording  seismic  events  along  the 
California  coast,  additional 
information  can  be  gained  from  ocean 
bottom  and  ocean  surface  deployed 
sensors  which  when  combined  with 
the  currently  available  data  would 
greatly  enhance  the  understanding  of 
these  destructive  events  and  provide 
new  capabilities  for  disaster 

grediction  throughout  the  globe, 
ringing  this  ail  together  and 
providing  a  mechanism  for 
development  and  coordination  is  the 
task  of  GOOS,  an  intergovernmental 
program  under  the  sponsorship  of 
several  international  agencies.   The 
goal  of  GOOS  is  observations  to  aid 
the  public  good,  by  making  use  of 
past  research  results,  motivating  new 
research,  and  maintaining  operational 
observational  programs.  The  US 
contribution  to  GOOS  is  currently 
built  around  an  Interagency  Working 
Group  with  representation  from 
NOAA,  NASA,  NSF,  Navy,  State, 
Interior,  Coast  Guard,  EPA  and  DOE, 
with  scientific  review  from  a  GOOS 
panel  of  the  NAS/NRC 

Opportunity: 

(1)  US  GOOS  currently  sets  priorities 
and  determines  content  on  the  basis 
of  individual  agency  contribution;  the 
opportunity  for  joint  development  of 
activities  that  no  one  agency  could 
tackle  alone  has  not  been  exploited. 

(2)  Academic  input  to  the  US  GOOS 
is  primarily  through  the  NAS/NRC 
GOOS  panel.    This  could  be  made 


more  significant  and  have  more 
impact  if  there  were  several 
continuous  academic  workinggroups 
addressing  scientific  aspects  of  the 
five  modules  of  GOOS  (climate. 
Health  of  the  Ocean,  Living  Marine 
Resources,  Coastal  Zone,  and  Marine 
Services). 

(3)  Industry  has  two  major  interests  in 
GOOS,  namely  as  a  supplier  of  GOOS 
equipment  and  data/products,  and  as 
a  user  of  the  output  of  GOOS,  for 
example  for  improved  ship  routing. 
Neither  of  these  interests  is  being 
fully  exploited,  which  suggests  a 
wider  partnership  that  includes 
industry  more  explicitly. 

Hurdles:   More  communication  and 
outreach  is  needed  by  US  GOOS  to 
enable  its  constituents  to  develop  and 
be  nurtured,  which  requires  funding. 
In  the  current  climate  of  reduced 
funding,  it  is  more  important  to 
improve  our  mechanisms  for  working 
together,  but  scientists,  agencies,  and 
industries  are  finding  it  difficult  to 
watch  the  horizon  and  take  the  long 
view.    The  development  of  a  GOOS 
System  would  require  overcoming 
four  important  hurdles: 

1 .  The  scientific  determination  of  the 
proper  parameters  to  measure,  the 
correct  instruments,  and  optimum 
locations  for  deployment. 

2.  The  design  and  manufacture  of 
precise,  reliable  components  and 
data  links 

3.  The  logistics  of  installation  of  the 
systems 

4.  The  establishment  of  data 
recording,  storage,  analysis  and 
distribution  facilities. 

Rationale  for  Partnership:    GOOS, 
and  its  objectives  ,  are  too  big  for  any 
single  group  to  address.    Partnerships 
are  essential  to  bring  the  required 
interests,  tools,  and  users  together. 
The  users  ar-3  a  critical  part  of  the 
partnership   and,  in  light  of  the 
recommended  partnership  dealing 
with  declassification,  it  could  be 
suggested  that  incorporation  of  such 
capabilities  into  GOOS  would  be  of 
benefit  to  our  national  security  as 
well. 

Expected  Product:   A  stronger 
constituency  for  practical 
oceanography,  encompassing  many 
specific  tasks  involving  data  and 
observations.   At  least  daily 
observations,  predictions  of  ocean 
physical  parameters  (waves,  tides, 
surges,  currents,  temperature  and 
salinity)  along  with  biological 
parameters  such  as  color.    Coherent 
databases  of  the  observations  or 
assimilated  fields  can  be  developed  to 
provide  equivalents  to  meteorological 
climatologies.    The  ultimate  products 
are  oceanographic  analogs  to  the 
information  now  provided  for  the 
atmosphere. 
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QUALITY  CONTROL  -  One  of  the  major  advances  to  ocean  science  was  made  in  the 

mid-1800s  when  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury  standardized  the  methods  for  collecting  data 

at  sea.  Today,  because  of  the  rapid  advances  being  made  in  sensing  technologies,  and 

the  capabilities  to  put  data  and  information  easily  into  the  public  access,  the 

oceanographic  community 

runs  the  risk  of  major 

problems  with  quality  of 

data.  Access  to  an 

information  highway  that 

contains  raw,  unverified, 

often  sensationalized  data 

can  be  a  great  danger  to 

both  the  decision-making 

and  scientific  processes. 

We  need  to  invoke 

standards,  as  Maury  did, 

and  establish  protocols  for 

introducing  data  into  the 

public  domain. 

Clearinghouses,  industry 

standards  and  community 

stewardship  are  the  tools 

that  must  be  established. 


Subject:    National  Ocean 
Observation  Quality  Assurance 
Initiative 

Background:    This  partnership  would 
provide  a  comprehensive  scheme  for 
data  quality  assurance  throughout 
the  anticipated  major  information 
pathways  to  be  developed  in  the 
future,  (e.g.  the  Global  Ocean 
Observing  System,  COOS).    The 
scheme  would  build  on  and 
supercede  smaller  prototype  efforts 
in  the  current  Integrated  Global 
Ocean  Services  System  (IGOSS). 

Opportunity:    Future  observational 
networks  in  the  ocean  are 
anticipated  to  consist  of  enhanced 
measurement,  modelling,  and 
delivery  systems,  for  a  host  of  critical 
ecosystem  measures  and  standard 
physical  parameters.    Because  the 
expected  information  management 
methods  will  rely  heavily  on  Internet 
traffic,  and  because  a  large  number 
of  participants  will  not  be  performing 
as  "contractors",  measures  to  instill 
strict  data  quality  assurance  will 
necessarily  rely  on  voluntary  means. 
It  is  likely  that  a  rigorous  program  of 


certification,  based  on  community 
agreement  to  a  range  of 
qualification  procedures  (e.g. 
comparison  with  climatology),  can 
be  implemented  successfully. 
Participation  in  certification  efforts 
can  become  strong  bonds  within 
growing  Federal-Academic-lndustry 
partnerships. 

Hurdle:    The  process  of  identifying 
appropriate  certification  procedures 
and  in  gaining  community 
acceptance  will  require  a  lengthy 
community  dialogue. 

Rationale  for  Partnership:    Global 
observational  programs  will  fail 
utterly  without  full  participation  by 
the  above  segments  of  the  ocean 
community;  this  proposed 
certification  process  will  likewise 
require  a  partnership. 

Expected  Product:    Community 
accepted  protocols  and  standards, 
used  by  all  participants  in  the 
identification,  collection  and 
dissemination  of  data  and 
information. 


Resources 


PEOPLE  -  Clearly  the  most  valuable  resource  in  oceanography  is  the  cadre  of  trained 
professionals  and  capable  students  working  in  the  field.  The  future  body  of  researchers 
and  educators  in  the  ocean  sciences  may  be  distributed  among  a  broader  range  of 
careers  and  job  sectors  than  are  currently  represented.  Efforts  are  already  underway  to 
develop  mechanisms  to  train  the  next  generation  of  ocean  scientists  in  fields  such  as 
business,  public  policy  and  communications,  in  order  to  expand  the  involvement  of  the 
oceanographic  community.  The  current  number  of  oceanographers  suggests  a  need  for 
partnership  initiatives  aimed  at  distributing  the  capabilities,  sharing  this  resource,  and 
ensuring  some  quality  control  on  the  level  of  expertise.  The  community  should 
establish  formal  mechanisms  for  facilitating  the  exchange  of  personnel  between 
academic,  government  and  private  organizations.  Some  mechanisms  for  these 
exchanges  currently  exist, 
but  they  are  cumbersome 
and  more  prohibitive  than 
conducive  to  cooperation. 
Additionally,  a  partnership 
approach  might  be  invoked 
to  assess  the  value  and 
implementation  of  a 
professional  certification 
program,  as  is  done  in 
many  other  technical  fields. 


Subject:    Internships  and  Personnel 
Exchanges:  Government/Academia/ 
Industry  Cooperative  Human 
Resource  Utilization 

Background:    Crosstalk  and  mutual 
understanding  of  goals  among 
mission  agencies,  academia, 
industry,  research  agencies,  and 
policy  makers  are  deteriorating  to 
an  all  time  low.   This  comes  at  a 
time  when  downward  budget 
pressures  call  for  "downsizing" 
mission  "purification"  and 
"deregulation."    These  two  groups 
of  trends  combine  to  be  very 
counterproductive,  and  are 
exacerbated  by  significant  mission/ 
interest  shifts  on  the  part  of  several 


agencies.    Crosstalk  and  mutual 
understanding  must  be  fostered  at 
all  levels  from  program  execution  to 
planning  and  setting  of  national 
policy. 

In  addition,  certain  private 
industries  have  operations  that  are 
synergistic  with  the  education  of 
students  in  the  oceanographic 
community.    Oceanographers  from 
academia  could  benefit  from 
opportunities  to  work  in  industry,  to 
be  exposed  to  the  needs  of  industry, 
to  apply  data  being  generated  in  the 
research  environment.    Programs 
could  be  set  up  to  support  such 
cooperative  efforts. 
■Continued  on  next  page. 
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Opportunity:   Mechanisms,  in 
addition  to  the  traditional 
Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act, 
must  De  developed  to  encourage 
cross-fertilization  as  describecT 
above.    Examples  include: 

visiting  senior  scientists  to 
operators  and  to  policy  making 
organizations, 

participation  of  industry  and 
other  user-community 
representatives  across  agency 
planning  and  policy  lines, 

graduate  education,  research 
sabbatical  and  industry/laboratory 
appointments  for  military, 
government,  and  policy 
employees. 

These  mechanisms  should  span  from 
short  term  exchanges  to  long  term 


appointments.    In  view  of  the  Info 
High  way  ArVWWeb,  it  may  be 
feasible  to  create  "virtual 
appointments"  that  may  also 
include  "video  conferencing  and 
meetings." 

Hurdles:    The  primary  hurdle  is,  of 
course,  availability  of  manpower 
and  the  low  priority  often  assigned 
to  these  activities.   A  subtle 
problem  is  the  increasing 
restrictions  placed  upon  the 
exchanges  by  unreasonable 
application\interpretation  of 
conflict-of-interest  regulations. 

Rationale  for  Partnership:  A 

partnership  would  enhance  the 
value  of  any  data  being  collected, 
add  to  the  experience  base  of  the 
participants  thereby  making  them 
more  effective,  and  providing  all 
sectors  with  a  resource  base  that 


was  not  available  to  date.  All 
participants  could  reduce  costs  for 
performing  oceanographic  related 
tasks,  through  a  reduction  in  the 
full-time  equivalent  positions 
employed. 

Expected  Product:   Better 
understanding  of  both  common  and 
unique  issues  as  well  as  a  basis  for 
improved  communications  between 
participants.    For  the  oceanographic 
research  community  in  government 
and  academia,  an  opportunity  for 
some  to  experience  industry  -  its 
operations  and  the  application  of 
oceanographic  data,  enhancing  the 
value  of  the  data  being  collected  by 
applying  it  in  new  way.    For  industry 
-  the  resource  of  an  experienced 
individual  (an  expert  at  times)  in  an 
application  where  such  "short  term" 
expertise  is  necessary  would  be  a 
valuable  asset  to  the  operation. 


Subject:   Certification  of 
Oceanographers 

Background:   Traditionally, 
accomplishment  of  advanced  training 
in  the  ocean  sciences  has  been 
evidenced  by  Masters  and  Doctoral 
degrees.   Because  oceanography  is 
inherently  multi-disciplinary,  and 
because  degree  requirements  vary 
among  institutions,  attainment  of  a 
graduate  degree  does  not  necessarily 
indicate  that  degree-holding 
individuals  possess  a  common  set  of 
skills.   For  purposes  of  employment  of 
ocean  scientists  in  non-academic 
careers,  it  may  be  desirable  to 
establish  a  certification  program  for 
oceanographers.   The  professional 
certification  program  for 
meteorologists  may  serve  a  successful 
model  on  which  the  ocean  science 
community  can  build. 

Opportunity:    Taking  into 
consideration  potential  employment 
opportunities  tor  trained  ocean 
scientists  (e.g.  in  media,  education, 
industry,  politics,  law)  partnerships  to 
establish  certification  criteria  should 
be  formed.   Partners  could  include 
research  institutions,  professional 
societies,  industry  and  government 
agencies.   Criteria  would  reflect 
standards  set  by  the  ocean  science 


community  as  well  as  the  needs  of 
potential  employers.  It  may  be  that 
multiple  types  of  certification  are 
appropriate.   These  could  emphasize 
particular  skills  such  as 
communication,  computer  science, 
instrument  development  or  knowledge 
of  the  legal  system.  Earning 
certification  in  ocean  science  may 
require  training  that  differs  from  the 
curricula  currently  followed  by 
oceanographic  institutions.  Offering 
ocean  scientists-in-training  the 
opportunity  to  prepare  themselves  for 
non-academic  careers,  and  setting 
standards  for  certification  would  serve 
both  the  academic  community, 
private  industry,  and  society  in 
general. 

Hurdles:    Potentially  there  will  be 
resistance  to  proposed  certification 
within  the  academic  community.   The 
reasons  for  resistance  will  need  to  be 
identified  and  addressed.    It  may  not 
be  necessary  or  even  desirable  for  all 
oceanographic  institutions  to  offer 
certification  programs.    However  for 
the  certification  program  to  be 
successful,  some  agreement  as  to  its 
meaning  and  value  must  be  reached 
within  the  ocean  science  community. 
For  an  ocean  science  certificate  to  be 
useful,  there  must  be  jobs  for  which 
the  certificate  is  required.   At  present, 


the  bulk  of  jobs  available  to 
oceanographers  exist  within 
academic  institutions,  with  smaller 
numbers  of  positions  existing  in 
government  agencies.  A  market  for 
certified  ocean  scientists  must  be 
established  within  the  private 
sector. 

Rationale  for  Partnership: 

Certification  criteria  will  reflect 
standards  set  by  the  academic 
ocean  science  community  and  the 
needs  of  potential  employers,  hence 
partnership  is  critical  to  the  success 
of  a  certification  program. 

Expected  Products:  As  a  source  of 
knowledge  and  skills,  certified 
ocean  scientists  will  help  meet 
society's  needs  for  information 
about  the  ocean.   Certification  will 
allow  the  academic  community  to 
set  and  uphold  standards  that  will 
reflect  positively  on  the  research 
community.    Organization  of  a 
certification  program  will  bring 
together  the  oceanographic 
community  in  an  unprecedented 
way,  perhaps  stimulating  re- 
evaluation  of  graduate  programs 
and  realignment  of  priorities  to 
benefit  both  the  academic 
community  and  society  at  large. 


PLATFORMS  -  The  oceanographic  community  is  a  research  platform  -  intensive  group. 
Unlike  many  other  scientific  arenas,  the  oceanographic  field  critically  depends  on 
efficient  community  management  of  surface  ships,  manned  submersibles,  autonomous 
underwater  vehicles,  scientific  buoys,  and  research  satellites.  Plans  for  future  field 
work  will  add  capabilities  to  this  list  (e.g.  ocean  sampling  networks,  global  observation 
systems)  making  the  management  of  these  research  platforms  an  even  more  challenging 
endeavor.  Partnerships  are  critical  for  successful  application  of  these  facilities. 
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Subject:   Offshore  Construction  of 
Multi-Purpose  Platforms 

Background:    The  US  continues  to 
experience  a  population  increase, 
particularly  in  regions 
concentrated  near  the  coasts 
where  50%  of  the  population  now 
resides.   As  coastal  regions 
become  ever  more  crowded,  the 
idea  of  building  structures 
offshore  for  a  variety  of  purposes 
becomes  more  attractive. 
Offshore  airports  have  already 
been  constructed  in  Japan  and  are 
rapidly  gaining  appeal  here  for 
both  land  use  and  noise  mitigation 
purposes.   Artificial  harbors  which 
can  accommodate  larger,  deeper- 
draft  vessels  would  make 
international  shipping  safer  and 
more  accessible.    Megaplatforms 
for  offshore  oil  production  and 
development  would  house  families 
of  support  personnel  as  well  as 
schools,  churches,  food  stores  and 
whatever  else  is  needed  to  support 
an  entire  offshore  community. 
Purely  recreational  offshore  travel 
destinations  are  also  possible  with 
hotels,  theme  parks,  restaurants, 


and  casinos.  In  some  cases,  offshore 
highways  could  be  built  to  reach 
them.  A  wide  variety  of  structures  is 
possible,  ranging  from  artificial 
islands  to  bottom-mounted  and 
semi-submersible  platforms. 

Opportunity:    Innovative  materials 
wnich  are  becoming  available  now 
make  these  new  structures  possible. 
Carbon  fiber  and  composite  plastics 
could  be  utilized  for  strength,  light 
weight,  low  manufacturing  costs, 
and  resistance  to  corrosion  and 
biofouling.    Other  construction 
methods  include  re-use  and  re- 
combination of  existing  offshore 
structures  from  the  oil  industry,  and 
recycling  of  dredged  materials  from 
the  ocean  and  solid  waste  materials 
from  the  land  (fly  ash,  sanitized 
sludge,  etc.)  to  form  artificial  islands 
offshore. 

Hurdles:    The  technology  necessary 
to  develop  these  large  offshore 
structures  in  a  cost-effective  manner 
is  presently  being  developed.    The 
federal  regulations  regarding 
environmental  impacts  of  these 
structures  would  be  enormous. 


Rationale  for  Partnership: 

Partnerships  are  required  between 
government,  industry,  and  academia 
to  conduct  the  necessary 
environmental  impact  studies. 
These  would  include  impacts  on  the 
coastal  circulation  and  sediment 
transport,  positive  and  negative 
impacts  on  the  local  biota,  visual 
impacts,  and  hazards  to  navigation. 
AUVs  and  robotic  systems  would  be 
needed  during  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  some  structures. 
Offshore  structures  provide 
platforms  for  mounting 
instrumentation  for  research, 
weather  prediction,  and 
aquaculture.   The  physical  size  and 
magnitude  of  the  proposed  projects 
cross  state  lines  and  demand 
partnerships  for  successful  financing 
and  completion. 

Expected  Product:   The  expected 
products  are  innovative  offshore 
structures  which  can  replace  or 
improve  upon  facilities  traditionally 
housed  near  the  coasts,  being  used 
by  the  layman  and  the  research 
community  alike. 


COMPUTING  -  One  of  the  major  accomplishments  of  the  oceanographic  community  in 

the  last  decade  has  been  associated  with  advances  in  'data  assimilation',  the  capability 

of  upgrading  a  predictive 

model  by  incorporating 

data  on  a  regular  basis. 

Advanced  development  of 

state-of-the-art  massively 

parallel  computers 

progresses.  Scientists  will 

continue  to  recognize  the 

advanced  capabilities  of 

these  machines,  and 

teachers  will  utilize  their 

sophisticated  programs 

for  visualization  and 

simulation.  The  costs  of 

these  computational 

systems  are  high  and  their 

access  is  limited.  Careful 

partnering  between  the 

owners,  operators, 

programmers  and 

analysts  is  essential,  and 

coupling  these  efforts  with 

the  data  collection 

partnerships,  described 

above,  will  be  highly 

productive. 


Subject:   Operational  Ocean 
Characterization  System 

Background:    The  Navy,  for  national 
defense  purposes,  and  civilian 
organizations,  for  scientific  purposes, 
require  the  capability  to  measure, 
analyze,  and  predict  the  state  of  the 
world's  oceans  on  a  continual  basis. 
Such  a  continuum  of  function  calls  for 
fusion  of  data  previously  collected 
with  that  being  collected  (e.g.  via 
COOS  as  described  above), 
developing  an  analysis  of  current 
oceanic  conditions  using  numerical 
models  based  on  best  physical 
principles  understood,  and  finally, 
using  best  predictive  model 
techniques,  forecasting  of  future 
oceanic  conditions.   An  operational 
system  that  leaves  out  any  part  is  less 
useful  and  does  not  effectively  utilize 
the  resources  at  hand. 

Observational  strategies  and 
operations  are  improved  by 
concomitant  "ena-to-end  simulation" 
or  "model-mediated  approaches." 
This  optimizes  the  data  gathering 
methods  against  the  underlying 
requirements,  as  well  as  the  relevant 
physics  and  processes.   Techniques 
that  not  only  adapt  to  the  incoming 
data  stream  but  also  alternative 
sources  of  information  (e.g.  remote 
sensing)  offer  a  major  capability 
enhancement. 

Opportunity:    The  ability  to 
assimilate  significant  amounts  of 
disparate  data  in  real-time  and  on 
scene  together  with  very  capable  but 
relatively  inexpensive  numerical 
processing  machines  make  a  "model- 
mediated    approach  very  possible  in 


the  near  to  midterm  (3-5  years).  An 
opportunity  exists  to  forge 
partnerships  which  bring  together 
archival  and  near  real-time  collected 
data,  large-scale  computational 
facilities,  predictive  models  and  the 
methods  to  distribute  results  for 
operational  purposes  and  correction 
of/improvements  to  the  operational 
oceanography  system. 

Hurdles: 

1 .  Multi-agency  commitment  for  the 
long  term.  It  is  an  infrastructure 
investment. 

2.  Tendency  to  stop  at  collection/ 
archival  thereby  preventing  fullest 
utility  and  modeling  feedback/ 
improvement. 

3.  Bringing  all  assets  to  bear  (e.g. 
GOOS,  satellites  [multi-sensor), 
IUSS,  supercomputers,  models). 

Rationale  for  Partnership:   In  addition 
to  savings  due  to  mutual  leveraging, 
there  is  an  overall  advantage  that 
stems  from  a  common  basis  for  survey 
strategies.   This  will  lead  to  improved 
understanding  of  survey  results  as  well 
as  more  commonality  of  formats  and 
higher  quality  standards.    Several 
agencies  and  civilian  talent  need  to  be 
posted  to  make  the  initiative 
sufficiently  solid  and  then  sustain  it. 

Expected  Product:   An  archive,  both 
historical  and  current;  a  modeled 
analysis  of  current/near  current  ocean 
conditions;  a  prediction  of  oceanic 
conditions.   In  addition  to  the  above 
"survey  multipliers",  the  overall 
approach  leads  to  a  robust  nowcast 
capability  which  has  value  in  its  own 
right. 
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LABS/ 

INFRASTRUCTURE  - 

Laboratories  and  the 

collection  of  faculties  that 

comprise  the 

infrastructure  of 

oceanography  (e.g.  large 

systems  of 

instrumentation,  such  as 

ocean  bottom 

seismometers)  are  as 

unique  to  the  field  as  the 

research  platforms.  Again, 

the  diversity  of  the  field 

has  been  translated  into 

specific  technical  strengths 

at  individual  laboratories. 

The  US  Navy  has 

particular  capabilities  for 

acoustic  studies,  for 

example,  whereas  the 

expertise  for  developing 

open  ocean  buoys  resides 

at  only  a  handful  of 

academic  arid  federal 

laboratories.  The  optimal  exploitation  of  these  facilities  can  only  be  attained  through  a 

program  of  sustained  and  active  partnerships  between  the  institutions. 


Subject:  Marine  Laboratory  Networks 
and  Natural  Laboratories 

Background:   Crowing  national 
security  and  other  US  interests  in 
littoral  regions  together  with  an 
emerging  S&T  capability  to 
adequately  address  this  complex 
environment,  offers  an  opportunity 
for  interagency  partnerships  to 
establish  a  portfolio  of  coastal 
natural  laboratories.   These  would  be 
visited  regularly  to  provide  baseline 
data  to  understand  processes, 
validate  models  and  algorithms,  and 
to  test  operational  products  across 
the  various  agencies  and 
participating  industry.    In  this  way,  a 
positive  feedback  of  engineering 
models  to  fundamental  physics  and 
process  studies  can  be  used  to 
shorten  product  development  time  as 
well  as  fidelity/skill.   Carefully 
chosen  locations  can  also  serve  as 
ground-truth  for  remote  sensing 
(acoustic,  space,  and  airborne 
techniques)  and  should  be  co- 
located  with  fiducial  sites  wherever 
possible.    Notably,  the  world's 
marine  laboratories  are  the 
repositories  of  collections  and 
historical  data  of  critical  importance 
for  coastal  research.    They  have 
facilities  to  provide  access  to  marine 
habitats,  institutional  stability  ,  and 
history  of  working  together.  The  US 
National  Association  of  Marine 
Laboratories  is  developing  a  network 
of  US  marine  laboratories.    The 
terrestrial  LTER  (long-term  ecosystem 
research)  network  provides  a  parallel 
example. 


Opportunity:  A  specific 
opportunity  exists,  for  example,  to 
study  biological  diversity  on  a 
regional  scale  (the  need  for 
regional  scale  is  emphasized  in 
the  recent  NRC  Report, 
Understanding  Marine 
Biodiversity)  and  in  a  sustained 
way,  e.g.  long-term.   Habitats 
would  include  estuaries 
(watershed  to  the  coastal  ocean), 
rocky  shores,  coral  reefs,  and 
continental  shelves. 

Hurdles:   None  that  are 
significant,  however  some 
agencies  may  need  to  be  coaxed. 
Agreement  will  be  needed  among 
laboratories  and  participants  on 
common  measurements. 

Rationale  for  Partnership: 

Primary  driver  is  mutual 
leveraging  to  bring  sufficient 
resources  (intellectual  as  well  as 
fiscal)  to  bear.  The  urgency  of 
issues  such  as  loss  of  biodiversity 
demand  a  focussed  and  concerted 
effort,  only  attainable  through 
partnerships. 

Expected  Product:  Well  founded 
and  common  basis  for  algorithms, 
models,  policy  and  decision  aids 
and  sensor  performances  across 
US  agency  mission  areas.   Not 
only  does  this  leveraging  reduce 
the  costs  of  gaining  these 
capabilities,  out  will  also  reduce 
costs  in  the  utilization  of  the 
knowledge  gained. 


Subject:    Oceanographic  Sensor 
Communications 

Background:   Most  of  the  past 
oceanographic  measurements  were 
taken  from  ships  or  moored  buoys, 
and  these  data  have  formed  the  data 
bases  upon  which  the  US 
government  produces  its  predictions 
of  weather  and  sonar  system 
performance.    It  is  now  evident  that 
many  important  oceanographic 
processes  are  undersampled  both 
temporally  and  spatially  and  that 
there  are  not  enough  ships  and 
buoys  for  accurate  models.   This  has 
led,  especially  with  the  advances  in 
microchip  electronics,  to  remote 
instrumentation  to  acquire  these 
data.  One  of  the  major  problems  is 
that  it  is  often  very  difficult  to 
transfer  these  data  from  instrument 
to  the  user.   There  are  basically  two 
approaches:  i)  transmitting  the  data 
by  means  of  a  cable,  now  usually 
fiber  optical  and  ii)  telemetering  the 
data  through  the  ocean  surface  and 


then  a  satellite  link  to  the  user. 
Cables  are  expensive  to  install 
especially  in  the  deep  ocean  while 
telemetering  and  satellite  links  have 
very  limited  bandwidths.  The  most 
common  means  is  by  the  French 
ARCOS  system  which  has  very 
limited  bandwidth  and  is  approaching 
saturation  in  some  regions.  Currently, 
communicating  with  oceanographic 
sensors,  especially  those  in  the  deep 
sea  at  long  ranges,  is  often  the 
limiting  technology  in  their  use. 

Opportunity:    Several  options  for 
high  data  rate  communications  need 
to  be  developed  which  make  data 
transfer  reliable  and  inexpensive.  This 
would  permit  obtaining  denser  and 
more  frequent  data  for  scientific  use, 
commercial  applications,  and  Navy 
predictions. 

Hurdles:   There  are  several 
technological  hurdles.   While  optical 
cables  can  be  placed  for  long 
distances,  it  is  not  a  routine  option 


for  the  scientific  community.   While 
wideband  satellite  military 
communication  systems  exist,  again, 
they  are  not  available  to  the 
scientific  or  commercial  community. 
Innovative  approaches  are  needed. 

Rationale  for  Partnership:   The 

academic/scientific  and  the  Navy 
communities  have  long  had  a  need 
for  better  sampling  of  oceanographic 
processes.   They,  in  concert  with 
industry  also  have  the  engineering 
capability  of  developing  improved 
communication  systems.    Industry 
has  the  ability  to  make  the  systems 
both  reliable  and  inexpensive. 

Expected  Product:   Mitigating  the 
limitations  upon  data  acquisition 
would  permit  the  use  of  more,  and 
more  accurate  instruments.   All  of 
the  research  needs  associated  with 
the  national  interests  identified  in 
this  report  require  that  we  constantly 
improve  the  ability  to  get  data  from 
the  sensors. 
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Education/ Communication 

FORMAL  EDUCATION  -  A  major  change  in  what  we  know  about  how  people 
learn,  especially  how  people  learn  science,  has  occurred  in  two  decades.  How, 
what,  and  why  we  teach  science  and  mathematics,  therefore,  must  be 
reconceptualized.  The  purpose  of  education  is  to  empower  learners  to  make 
meaning,  in  contrast  to  memorizing  a  multitude  of  disconnected  facts.  What 
an  individual  knows  about  a  topic  influences  the  meaning  he/she  can  make  of 
new  information.  Abstract  concepts  must  be  put  in  the  context  of  experiences 
with  which  the  learner  is  familiar.   Further,  learners  cannot  be  given  concepts. 
They  must  construct  concepts  for  themselves.  Instructional  strategies, 
subsequently,  need  to  focus  on  learning,  rather  than  on  teaching,  as 
transmitting  information.   Further,  the  target  audience  for  science  education  is 
all  Americans,  in  contrast  to  science  for  the  elite.  Mathematics  educators  are 
calling  for  mathematical  literacy  for  all,  and  technology  educators  are 
speaking  of  technology  education  for  all  instead  of  limiting  it  to  students 
bound  for  the  workplace  from  grade  12.  The  revolution  in  science  education 
requires  the  study  of  the  interactions  of  science  and  technology,  a 
transdisciplinary  approach. 

The  oceans  have  an  aesthetic  appeal  to  humans  and  the  study  of  oceanography 
is  inherently  interdisciplinary  The  oceanographic  community  has  an 
opportunity  to  make  the  oceans  a  major  context  in  which  to  study  the 
interactions  of  science,  technology,  and  society,  from  which  to  learn  basic 
science  and  mathematical  concepts. 

Partnerships  between  oceanographers  and  educators  with  current  perspectives 
on  learning  are  necessary.  There  are  reciprocal  benefits  between  the  two 
cultures,  oceanography  and  education.  The  former  focuses  on  generating  new 
knowledge  about  the  oceans.  The  latter  focuses  on  tying  pieces  of  information 
into  a  whole  picture  that  can  be  made  relevant  to  other  scientists  and  to  non- 
scientists.  Together  they  can  develop  new  courses. 

Oceanography  is  an  ideal  platform  for  education,  focusing  on  the  interaction 
of  forces  and  processes  across  a  palette  of  disciplines,  including  biology, 
chemistry,  physics  and  geology.   The  oceans  are  also  a  wonderful  arena  for 
applying  concepts  in  mathematics  (everything  from  the  algebra  of  determining 
salinity,  to  the  calculus  of  ocean  currents).  There  are  a  handful  of  initiatives 
throughout  the  country  attempting  to  build  curricula  along  these  lines.  The 
formal  educational  community  (including  all  components  from  kindergarten 
through  graduate  school)  would  realize  immediate  benefit  from  partnering 
through  the  establishment  of  oceanography-specific  coalitions  of  educators. 
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Subject:   Expansion  of  Pre-College 
(K-12)  Teacher  Programs 

Background:   There  exist  too  few 
precollege  teachers,  specifically 
elementary  teachers  who  have  the 
content,  knowledge  and  confidence 
to  teach  science.   This  is  one  of  the 
primary  reasons  that  too  many 
elementary  students  perform  poorly 
in  the  sciences.   It  is  well 
documented  that  a  key  to  reversing 
this  dangerous  lack  of  scientific 
understanding  demonstrated  by 
students  is  by  teaching  teachers. 
Successful  workshops, 
undergraduate  and  graduate  courses 
relative  to  marine  sciences  should 
remain  as  an  area  of  priority  and  be 
expanded  at  the  local,  state, 
regional,  and  national  level.   When 
new  technologies  and/or  advances 
in  scientific  theory  are  developed, 
workshops  and  courses  must  be 
made  available  for  teachers,  thereby 
allowing  them  to  infuse  this  "new" 
knowledge  and  complementary 
methodologies/activities  into 
existing  curricula.    New  or  revised 
curricular  materials  may  also  need 
to  be  developed.   Teaching/learning 


experiences  to  assist  with  integrating 
these  materials  in  classrooms  woula 
follow. 

Opportunity:    New  and/or  extended 
partnerships  need  to  be  developed 
among  the  education  community 
and  marine  scientists  in  government, 
academia,  and  the  private  sector. 
These  partnerships  must  include  - 
but  should  not  be  limited  to  -  fiscal 
support,  equipment,  personnel  and/ 
or  resource  materials  (hard-copy, 
audio/video,  diskette,  laser  discs, 
Internet,  or  other  related  types  of 
materials).   The  ocean  science 
community  can  collaborate  with 
instructional  material  developers  to 
produce  content-  correct  and 
content  -current  materials,  and  can 
rapidly  modify  existing  materials  to 
add  new  content.    "Year-round" 
academic  years  for  precollege 
students  are  increasing  in  various 
school  districts/parishes  within  this 
country.   This  paradigm  shift  will 
provide  the  opportunity  for 
increasing  competitiveness  of  this 
country's  youth. 


Hurdles:   The  benefit  to  each  partner 
may  not  have  been  delineated  due  to 
inadequate  marketing  strategies  or 
fiscal  constraints  exhibited  by 
potential  sponsors.    Recruitment  of 
teachers  for  enrollment  in  science 
classes  is  often  difficult. 

Rationale  for  Partnership:    A 

partnership  is  necessary  since 
educating  and  training  teachers  is  a 
continuous  effort.   Children  represent 
our  future  and  investing  in  them 
through  teacher  training  programs  is 
a  "win-win"  situation  for  all  the 
partners  involved.    The  continuous 
partnership  ensures  delivery  of 
timely  research  findings  into  the 
classroom. 

Expected  Product:   Teachers  who 
enhance  their  current  knowledge  and 
teaching  strategies  also  have  an 
increased  self-confidence  which 
translates  back  in  the  classroom  in  a 
positive  and  enthusiastic  manner. 
Marine  and  aquatic  sciences/ 
oceanography  can  be  taught  by 
teachers  and  learned  by  students  in  a 
sense  of  wonder,  excitement  ,  and 
awe. 


Subject:   Marine  Information  Network     anyone  looking  for  information.    The 

opportunity  is  especially  strong  now 

Background:    Ocean  science  data  can      with  some  on-line  networks  (e.g.  the 


INFORMAL  EDUCATION  -  The  average  American  probably  knows  more  about  space 

than  he  or  she  does  about  the  oceans.  Given  that  so  much  of  quality  of  life  and 

economic  prosperity  are  dependent  on  oceanography  it  is  timely  to  address  the  need  for 

increased  public 

awareness  of  this  field. 

The  ocean  research 

community  is  a  treasure 

trove  of  fascinating 

findings.  There  are  a  very 

limited  number  of  efforts 

to  provide  regular 

educational  opportunities 

in  oceanography  for  the 

public  (an  outstanding 

recent  example  is  the 

Smithsonian's  Ocean 

Planet  Exhibition,  the  first 

traveling  exhibition  of  this 

kind).  Related  to  this  need 

is  the  issue  of  providing 

information  to  policy 

makers  at  the  federal, 

state,  and  local  levels.  A 

network  or  coalition  is 

needed  to  foster  this  kind 

of  dissemination  of 

information,  as  well  as 

serving  as  a  focal  point  for 

ocean-related  issues. 


be  too  fragmented  or  hidden  in 
difficult  to  understand  scientific 
papers  with  little  relevance  to 
society"  or  legislators  on  all  levels. 
The  timely,  accurate  transfer  of 
information  (i.e.  data,  analytical 
products,  synthesis  documents)  on 
marine  environment  issues  to  public 
leaders,  educators  and  the  general 
public  is  crucial  if  the  ocean's  role  in 
human  activities  is  to  be  properly 
understood.    Many  problems  with 
stewardship  of  the  marine  ecosystem, 
response  to  natural  and  human- 
induced  hazards  and  the  full 
appreciation  of  the  ocean  arise  either 
from  the  lack  of  information,  or  great 
difficulty  in  locating  relevant  data  and     Rationale  for  Partnership:  Garnering 
products.  Or  incompatibility  between       the  breadth  of  information  for  the 
the  few  existing  delivery  systems.  network  exceeds  the  ability  of  any 

Such  an  informational  flow  assumes  an   single  entity.   Given  a  distribution 
educational  initiative  to  make  the  system,  the  network  can  service  both 

information  useful,  to  supply  it  in  local  interests  and  global  issues.   The 

formats  compatible  with  robust  major  issue  with  the  partnership  will 

analysis  packages  and  provisions  for        be  a  steady  focal  point  and  a 


Virtual  Library  of  Oceanography  at 

http://www.mth.uea.ac.uk/ocean/ 

oceanography.html). 

Hurdles:   Gathering  appropriate  data 
products  and  maintenance  of  the 
information  base  represent  a 
commitment  of  resources  that  must 
be  organized  and  checked.   The  true 
usefulness  of  the  system  demands  a 
wide  distribution  of  the  products, 
provision  and  maintenance  of  a  suite 
of  user  software  designed  to 
accommodate  anticipated  data  and 
product  types,  and  an  effort  to 
educate  users  in  their  use. 


sponsoring  agency. 

Expected  Product:  National  catalog 
of  data,  analysis  products,  synthesis 
documents,  software,  projects,  and 
survey  efforts;  an  overall  distributed 
data/distributed  catalog  architecture 
»u,»  ,11 |_. ■  ...:5_  I : 


an  interested  party  to  obtain  more 
detailed  answers  dependent  on  the 
needs  of  the  particular  user. 

Opportunity:  The  current 

technologies  provide  various  models 

for  making  it  relatively  easy  to 

transmit  information.    The  challenge  is  that  allows  Internet-wio'e  browsing;  a 

to  provide  a  "useful  information  flow"  data/product  delivery  system;  and  a 

and  a  backup  set  of  experts  to  handle  suite  of  documented  software  for  user 

questions.   The  useful  information  display,  analysis,  re-analysis,  or 

flow  envisioned  here  would  consist  of  manipulation  of  the  obtained 

a  searchable  catalog  of  data  and  information.   This  system  would  be 

products  together  with  an  efficient  supported  by  a  set  of  designated 

delivery  system.    Such  a  database  must  experts  who  can  provide  additional 

be  accessible  by  multiple  users  such  support  to  a  broad  range  of  users. 

as  media,  legislators,  public,  or 
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Unique  Hurdles 


The  value  of  partnerships  is  defined  in  terms  of  the  guiding  principles  outlined  above. 
Additionally,  the  partnerships  proposed  by  the  CORE  Interagency  Partnership  Initiative 
serve  as  particularly  efficient  mechanisms  for  overcoming  hurdles,  some  of  which  are 
unique  to  the  oceanographic  community.  Some  of  these  singular  hurdles  are: 

Funding  mechanisms  -  Ocean  science  is  primarily  supported  through  grants 
and  contracts  from  government  agencies.  The  lack  of  a  long  term  foundation 
of  support  (e.g.  'hard  money'  for  faculty  positions  at  research  universities) 
dictates  that  there  be  mechanisms  (including  leveraging  the  infrastructure 
investments  in  oceanographic  research  and  development  in  the  military  and 
industrial  sectors)  to  maintain  the  long  term  continuity  of  the  community. 

Funding  trends  -  As  shown  in  Figure  1  the  US  Federal  funding  for  basic 
research  in  ocean  sciences  effectively  has  been  halved  (by  virtue  of  remaining 
flat)  for  nearly  two  decades,  while  the  total  Federal  support  of  basic  research 
has  nearly  doubled.  Given  the  broadening  mission  of  ocean  sciences  (Table  1) 
we  are  increasingly  out  of  balance.  The  dollars  are  shrinking  while  the 
research  requirements  grow. 

Multiple  Committee  Jurisdiction  in  Congress  -  Primary  funding  for  the  conduct 
of  basic  research  in  the  ocean  sciences  emanates  from  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Nine  Federal  agencies  seek  funding  from  Congress  for  ocean 
science  and  technology  associated  with  their  missions  (Table  1).  But,  to 
address  funding  needs  of  each  of  these  nine  agencies,  over  forty  committees 
and  subcommittees  of  the  House  and  Senate  are  involved  in  carrying  out 
their  relevant  authorization  and  appropriation  responsibilities.  As  a  result, 
unless  there  is  some  clear  integrating  or  cross-cutting  process  for  Capitol  Hill 
when  dealing  with  the  broad  national  policy  and  programmatic  issues 
surrounding  ocean  science  and  technology,  any  meaningful  partnership 
arrangement  limited  solely  to  other  stakeholders  would  lack  substance. 
Better  horizontal  integration  of  broad  ocean  science  and  technology  policy 
and  programs  across  the  many  Federal  agencies,  is  necessary  if  we  are  to 
maintain  our  lead  in  this  critically  important  area  and  at  minimum  cost.  This 
is  particularly  true  during  the  post  cold  war  reappraisal  of  national  priorities 
under  more  constrained  budgets.  This  hurdle  to  our  efforts  in  ocean  science 
and  technology  needs  addressal  by  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  in 
cooperation. 
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US  Federal  Basic  Research  (Constant  $FY95) 


--    5.0% 


--    4.0% 


--    2.0% 


0.0% 


£       £ 


£       £ 


Federal  Basic  Research 
(SFY95) 


Percentage  Ocean  Sciences 


Figure  1 
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AGENCIES  INVOLVED  IN  SUPPORT  OF  ACADEMIC  OCEAN  SCIENCES 
RESEARCH  COMMUNITY 

(Source  is  the  Ocean  Studies  Board  of  the  National  Research  Council.) 


AGENCY 

MISSION  WHICH  IS  SUPPORTED  BY 
OCEAN  SCIENCES  RESEARCH 

$M  TO  ACADEMIC 
OCEAN  SCIENCES 
RESEARCH  in  FY95 

APPROXIMATE 
NUMBER  OF 
SCIENTISTS 
SUPPORTED 

NSF 

Basic  research  in  all  disciplines 

193.37  (37%) 

1500 

ONR 

National  security 

103.21  (20%) 

800 

NOAA 

Fisheries,  weather,  coastal  zone 
management,  navigation 

79.50  (15%) 

600 

EPA 

Pollutant  dynamics,  environmental 
protection,  environmental  monitoring 

41.00  (8%) 

300 

NASA 

Ground  truthing  for  satellite  observations 
of  sea  surface;  large  scale  oceanographic 
observations 

38.90  (7%) 

300 

USGS 

Coastal  erosion  and  hazard  mitigation, 
mapping,  hard  mineral  resources 

36.49  (7%) 

250 

MMS 

Exploration  and  development  of  oil  and 
gas  resources  on  outer  continental  shelf 

13.40  (3%) 

100 

DOE 

CO2  budget,  energy  sources  and  transport 

11.30  (2%) 

85 

ARPA 

Advanced  technology  demos,  industry 
coordination 

7.00  (1%) 

50 

USACoE 

Ports  and  harbor  management,  dredging 

negligible 

negligible 

USCG 

Coastal  search  and  rescue,  law 
enforcement 

negligible 

negligible 

Oceanographer 
of  the  Navy 

Operational  navy  -  systematic 
characterization  and  forecasts  of 
environmental  conditions 

negligible 

negligible 

CIA 

Access/exploitation  of  declassified  data 

negligible 

negligible 

TOTALS 

S524.17M 

2100  (see  note) 

Note:  The  total  number  of  scientists  does  not  equal  the  sum  of  the  numbers  in  the  column,  since  most  scientists 
receive  funding  from  multiple  agencies 

Table  1 
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Security  concerns  and  classified  applications  -  The  oceans  are  the  operating 
environment  for  our  national  defense.  In  fact,  it  has  been  argued  that  the  seas 
of  the  world  are  our  moats.  Any  research  in  oceanography  is  immediately 
relevant  to  the  operations  of  the  US  Navy  and  may  have  implications  for 
national  security.  As  such  there  will  always  be  an  awareness  of  the 
contribution  of  our  research  and  education  in  oceanography  to  national 
security  concerns  and  vice  versa. 

Management  and  ownership  of  resources  -  The  oceanographic  researcher  depends 
heavily  on  a  major  capital  investment  that  has  been  made  by  industry  and 
agencies  within  the  Federal  government  in  terms  of  research  platforms, 
equipment,  laboratories  and  general  infrastructure.  The  management  of  these 
resources,  and  their  ownership  is  dispersed  among  public  and  private 
entities.  Optimal  use  and  upgrade  of  these  facilities  requires  a  delicate 
coordination  of  missions,  plans  and  funding. 

Further,  the  human  resources  within  the  ocean  sciences  community  are 
heavily  concentrated  in  a  limited  set  of  job  sectors.  Management  of  the 
human  resources  will  require  a  diversification  of  the  job  opportunities  and 
new  educational  initiatives  to  help  prepare  students  for  more  alternatives  in 
employment. 

Communications  -  The  field  of  oceanography  is  represented  by  approximately 
50  different  technical  journals  and  no  less  than  15  professional  organizations. 
While  an  isolationist  approach  to  one's  own  research  field  may  have  sufficed 
50  years  ago,  the  inherently  interdisciplinary  nature  of  today's  oceanographic 
issues  dictates  that  the  marine  researchers  and  educators  have  an 
extraordinarily  broad  network  for  communication. 

Public  Awareness  -  Some  recent  dramatic  demonstrations  of  lack  of  public 
scientific  literacy  have  emphasized  the  need  to  bring  oceanographic  research 
results  to  the  forefront  of  general  visibility.  The  lack  of  attention  paid  to 
marine  issues  in  the  media  is  most  likely  attributable  to  a  lack  of  coordinated 
publicity  by  the  ocean  research  and  education  communities;  it  is  not  for  lack 
of  exciting  showpieces  from  the  science  and  technology  being  performed  in 
the  ocean. 
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Conclusions 


From  such  prestigious  scientific  bodies  as  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  its 
many  associated  Boards,  from  well  supported  needs  statements  of  the  mission  oriented 
federal  agencies,  and  from  a  variety  of  highly  respected  scientific  organizations  the 
question  of  "what  to  research"  in  the  areas  of  ocean  science  and  technology  is  outlined 
quite  well.  What  is  clearly  lacking  today,  however,  is  any  cohesive  sustainable  and 
integrated  plan  on  "how  to"  best  achieve  our  objectives  in  these  important  scientific 
areas,  in  the  most  efficient  and  cost-effective  manner.  This  report  identifies 
opportunities  wherein  new  and  enlightened  partnerships  can  be  established  to  provide 
the  bonding  agents  needed  to  pull  our  currently  disparate  parts  together.  The  report 
also  identifies  serious  hurdles  somewhat  unique  to  the  ocean  science  and  technology 
areas.  This  report  now  makes  recommendations  to  establish  new  institutional  processes 
to  eliminate  these  hurdles  and  manage  ocean  science  and  technology  much  more 
efficiently  in  the  future.  The  experience  derived  in  producing  this  report  provides 
confidence  that  these  recommendations  are  quite  executable  and  in  the  near  term. 
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Recommendations 


To  help  eliminate  the  identified  unique  hurdles  to  the  effective  and  efficient  conduct  of  a 
comprehensive  and  integrated  national  ocean  science  and  technology  strategy  a  new 
way  of  doing  the  nation's  business  is  called  for.  Specific  actions  are  recommended. 
These  actions  will: 

-  accelerate  and  improve  the  applicability  of  ocean  research  to  the  national 
interests  in  quality  of  life,  national  security,  economic  development  and 
education  /communication,  and 

-  directly  address  the  hurdles  identified  above. 

The  recommended  actions  are  targeted  to  three  groups:  1)  the  performers  of  research 
and  education  in  academia,  government  laboratories,  and  the  private  sector;  2)  the 
executive  agencies  of  government  responsible  for  sponsorship  and  direction  of  ocean 
research,  and;  3)  the  legislative  branch  of  government,  responsible  for  authorizing  ocean 
research  and  development  and  appropriating  funds  in  that  regard. 

To  this  end  the  following  recommendations  are  made  in  these  areas: 

New  Partnership  Opportunities 

Definition  of  specific  research  and  education  opportunities  for  partnerships: 
These  partnerships  should  adhere  to  the  principles  cited  above,  and  should  focus 
on  optimizing  the  use  of  data,  resources  and  educational /communication  tools. 
The  partnerships  should  include  potential  involvement  by  all  sectors  of  research 
and  education. 

Management  Blueprint 

Integration  at  the  Federal  agency  and  non-Federal  agency  levels:  Develop  and 
implement  an  integrated  Federal  agency  to  non-Federal  agency  partnership 
management  plan  to  help  provide  the  desired  level  of  effectiveness  and  cost 
efficiencies  in  the  execution  of  federally-funded  ocean  science  and  technology 
programs. 

Congressional  Involvement 

Involvement  of  Federal  legislators:  Specific  legislation  and  Congressional 
activity  must  be  initiated.  Recommendations  will  deal  with  short  term  actions 
and  long  term  involvement  by  Congress.  These  recommendations  put  in  place 
the  pieces  needed  to  carry  out  the  new  partnerships  and  are  consistent  with  the 
management  plan. 

NEW  PARTNERSHIP  OPPORTUNITIES 

The  new  partnership  opportunities  have  been  defined  in  a  previous  section  of  this 
report.  These  opportunities  build  upon  proven  capabilities  of  the  research  and 
educational  communities,  yet  the  successful  implementation  of  the  partnerships  will 
require  a  suitable  management  plan. 
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THE  MANAGEMENT  BLUEPRINT 

Implementation  of  partnerships  requires,  in  addition  to  adherence  to  the  principles 
outlined  previously,  a  strong,  yet  flexible,  management  blueprint.  The  management 
issues  associated  with  conduct  of  research  are  complicated  by  the  planning, 
coordination  and  associated  details  required  of  an  effective  partnership.  The 
management  plan  must  deal  in  specific  terms  with  the  concerns  of  resources,  personnel, 
infrastructure,  schedules  and  deliverables.  All  of  these  categories  must  be  organized 
according  to  an  agreed  upon  set  of  priorities. 

To  facilitate  the  management  of  the  proposed  partnership  concepts,  a  management 
blueprint  must  be  developed  immediately  to  establish  the  operational  structure  and 
guidelines  for  the  concerns  listed  above. 

Resources 

The  initiatives  proposed  herein  require  supplements  in  funding.  The  funding  source 
must  be  centralized  to  both  facilitate  its  obligation/commitment,  and  to  separate  it  from 
the  influences  of  individual  mission  focus  of  a  specific  agency.  The  investment  of 
resources  should  be  planned  to  accommodate  the  plan  for  implementation  of  the 
partnership  initiatives  over  a  well-established  and  agreed  upon  phase-in  period 
(nominally  five  years).  An  estimate  of  the  additional  resources  required  to  implement 
all  of  the  proposed  initiatives  is  $30-50  million  per  year  over  that  time  frame  (for  a  total 
of  $250  million). 

Personnel 

The  issue  of  staffing  is  critical  to  successful  implementation  of  the  partnerships. 
Recalling  the  partnership  principle  of  'high-level  involvement',  there  must  be  a  long- 
standing oversight  committee  of  the  principal  operational  federal  agencies,  with  ex- 
officio  membership  from  the  Federal,  academic,  industrial  and  other  non-Federal 
sectors.  The  critical  nature  and  high  visibility  required  of  the  partnership  activities 
dictates  continued  involvement  by  the  highest  level  representatives  of  the  agencies. 
This  National  Ocean  Leadership  Council  (NOLC)  should  be  a  chartered  organization, 
with  formally  established  membership  requirements,  leadership  structure,  dedicated 
staffing,  and  meeting  schedules.  The  executive  activities  associated  with  project 
management  should  be  delegated  to  a  group,  arguably  the  same  as  the  Coordinating 
Group  of  this  partnership  initiative.  The  NOLC  would  report  on  an  annual  basis, 
highlighting  its  investment  priorities,  and  products  of  its  efforts,  in  the  context  of 
national  needs  to  the  Administration  and  the  US  Congress.  A  conceptual  structure  is 
shown  in  Figure  2. 

Infrastructure 

The  successful  implementation  of  this  management  plan  cannot  rely  exclusively  on 
periodic  convening  of  the  Coordinating  Group  and  NOLC.  The  working  groups  shown 
in  Figure  2  would  be  the  agents  for  developing  plans  specific  to  particular  issues. 
Initially  the  working  groups  would  function  as  planning  forums  for  specific  initiatives, 
such  as  those  identified  in  this  report.  The  definition,  charge  and  performance  schedule 
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of  each  working  group  would  be  provided  by  the  Coordinating  Group.  The  working 
groups  will  require  a  long-term,  full-time  management  infrastructure.  The  mechanism 
best  suited  to  this  management  is  a  project  office  which  responds  to  the  direction  and 
sponsorship  of  the  multi-agency  Coordinating  Group.  The  example  of  a  successful 
project  office  has  been  demonstrated  on  numerous  occasions;  its  effectiveness  is 
maintained  through  a  balance  of  autonomy  in  how  it  conducts  its  business,  and 
formality  in  its  accountability  and  reporting  requirements.  Such  an  infrastructure  must 
also  be  staffed  at  a  sufficiently  high  level  of  responsibility  to  facilitate  strong  working 
relationships  with  the  members  of  the  Coordinating  Group  and  the  NOLC  and  the  rest 
of  the  community.  This  project  office  must  also  be  provided  with  the  authority  and 
resources  to  implement  the  recommendations  and  suggestions  of  the  Coordinating  Group. 


National  Ocean  Leadership  Council 
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Figure  2 


The  NOLC,  acting  as  the  oversight  and  reporting  component  for  the  Coordinating 
Group,  and  as  sponsor  to  the  activities  of  the  project  office,  will  develop  reports  on  an 
annual  basis  for  the  Administration  and  the  US  Congress,  as  specified  above.  This 
report  will  constitute  the  marine  science  component  of  a  Federal  science  and  technology 
investment.  In  this  regard,  the  annual  report  from  the  NOLC  can  serve  as  an  example 
component  of  the  implementation  of  a  national  science  and  technology  investment 
strategy  (congruent  with  the  current  thinking,  as  best  expressed  by  the  recent  report  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  the  US  Congress,  "Allocating  Federal  Funds  for 
Science  and  Technology",  1995).  Scheduling  of  the  annual  report  by  the  NOLC  should 
be  consistent  with  the  development  of  Federal  budget  submissions. 
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Deliverables 

The  most  significant  deliverable  from  this  activity  will  be  the  specific  initiatives 
identified  in  this  report.  The  annual  statement  from  the  NOLC  should  outline  the  nature 
of  the  ocean  partnerships  in  the  context  of  a  national  investment  strategy  in  marine 
science.  Clearly,  such  a  set  of  initiatives  would  be  primarily  responsive  to  the  objectives 
of  the  partners  (including  the  commercial  interests  of  the  private  sector,  the  educational 
and  research  interests  of  academia,  and  the  mission-oriented  needs  of  the  Federal 
agencies).  Consequently,  the  definition  of  products,  as  specified  in  the  report  from  the 
NOLC  should  be  required  to  address  the  extent  to  which  such  nationally  relevant 
mission  statements  as  the  Oceanography  Policy  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (1995), 
and  the  NOAA  Strategic  Plan  (1995)  are  being  met. 

Specific  activities  are  required  to  begin  the  process.  The  management  plan  defined  in 
general  terms,  above,  requires  the  blessing  and  support  of  both  the  Executive  Branch  and 
the  US  Congress.  Involvement  falls  into  two  categories:  facilitation  and  oversight. 
Legislative  oversight  is  best  provided  through  the  development  of  a  coordinated  group 
of  members  of  Congress  with  interest  in  the  future  of  ocean  research  and  education  and  a 
recognition  of  the  role  such  efforts  can  play  in  the  protection  of  US  interests  in  national 
security,  economic  development,  quality  of  life  and  education.    Such  an  organization 
represents  the  long-term  support,  supervision  and  course  corrective  body  needed  for 
maintaining  both  strength  and  flexibility  in  these  efforts.  The  resource  exigencies  require 
immediate  action  in  the  form  of  legislation.  Arguably  the  Congressional  group  alluded 
to  can  play  a  strong  role  of  leadership  in  the  introduction  and  passage  of  such  enabling 
legislation. 

CONGRESSIONAL  INVOLVEMENT 

This  Interagency  Partnership  Initiative  recommends  the  following  two  specific  actions  in 
order  to  initiate  the  partnership  activities  broadly  defined  above. 

Establish  a  Congressional  Ocean  Task  Force 

The  financial  support  for  research  and  development  of  oceanography  is  largely  from 
public  sources,  particularly  the  federal  government.  Unfortunately,  the  message  of  the 
worth  of  oceanography  is  hidden  because  of  the  support  role  it  plays  to  the  ocean-related 
industries  and  national  defense.  If  the  oceanographic  community  expects  to  receive  the 
full  measure  of  support  for  the  wide  range  of  investigation  topics  educational  initiatives, 
and  related  data  bases  it  requires,  convincing  arguments  must  be  articulated  to  decision 
makers  in  Congress  such  that  the  importance  of  oceanography  is  more  fully  understood 
and  effectively  competed  in  the  national  budget. 

In  the  104th  Congress,  new  committees  were  formed,  particularly  the  Committee  on 
Resources  and  the  Committee  on  Science  as  well  as  a  re-casting  of  the  House  Armed 
Service  Committee  into  the  National  Security  Committee.  Each  of  these  committees  has 
some  functional  jurisdiction  for  oceanography.  In  addition,  the  oceanography  sector,  as 
previously  stated,  involves  many  state,  academic,  professional  and  other  institutions  of 
interest  to  members.  A  forum  of  information  flow  is  essential  for  these  committees  and 
Members'  personal  staff. 
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Federal  agencies  seek  monies  from  more  than  forty  authorization  and  appropriation 
Committees  and  Subcommittees.  In  light  of  the  breadth  of  national  missions  invoking 
ocean  sciences  (Table  1),  a  focus  for  Congressional  interests  is  urgently  needed.  An 
integrating  process  does  not  now  exist.  The  task  force  we  are  proposing  satisfies 
that  need. 

The  fundamental  objective  of  a  congressional  task  force  would  be  to  provide  a  forum  of 
information  exchange  for  oceanography  and  an  opportunity  for  members  of  Congress 
to  understand  its  impact  on  the  many  business  and  social  sectors  that  are  associated 
with  national  defense,  economic  growth,  and  quality  of  life. 

A  partnership  of  members  of  Congress,  industry,  academia,  and  others  will  provide  an 
understanding  of  budget  realities,  pressure  and  prioritization  in  and  outside  of  the 
government  arena.  Without  a  full  understanding  budget  decisions  may  be  made 
adversely  for  oceanography.  Conversely,  where  new  opportunities  exist  for  national 
security  or  industrial  growth,  members  may  seek  positive  budget  adjustments  for 
oceanographic  endeavors  that  will  enhance  the  discipline. 

The  product  from  such  a  task  force  will  be  a  cohesion  of  practical  leaders  supporting 
oceanography  in  those  budget  lines  that  require  state-of-the-art  oceanographic 
products.  The  fact  that  the  partnership  (cross-agency  and  industrial)  can  provide  a 
"good  news",  cost  savings  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  oceanographic  community  will 
demonstrate  that  we  are  not  "business  as  usual"  thinkers. 

Pass  Ocean  Partnership  Legislation 

There  are  two  major  milestones  in  the  approach  to  strengthening  the  impact  on 
society  of  the  oceanographic  community:  visibility  and  backing.  The  oceanographic 
community  is  not  limited  in  its  ideas  for  implementation  of  new  partnerships  (in 
fact,  the  Interagency  Partnership  Initiative  served  to  generate  over  100  specific  ideas 
for  new  partnerships).  The  visibility  required  to  launch  this  partnership  initiative 
can  be  accommodated  through  the  development  of  the  task  force  described  above. 
Backing  must  come  in  the  form  of  substantive  support,  specifically  as  enabling 
legislation  which  also  defines  the  structure  and  operation  of  the  National  Ocean 
Leadership  Council. 

Legislation  supporting  the  definition,  development  and  implementation  of 
partnerships  in  oceanography  will  provide  the  impetus  needed  at  a  critical  time. 
The  United  States  is  looked  upon  by  the  world  as  a  leader  in  both  technology  and 
policy  for  the  marine  environment.  Nearly  thirty  years  ago  this  nation  took  a  bold 
step  forward  in  redefining  our  national  investment  in  ocean  sciences,  through  the 
implementation  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Stratton  Commission.  The 
opportunity  for  a  'reinvention'  of  federal  support  for  oceanography  is  upon  us. 
Through  legislation  written  in  defense  of  developing  ocean  partnerships  this 
community  of  researchers  and  educators  will  be  charged  with  identifying  specific 
mechanisms  to  position  our  nation  in  a  leadership  role.  Congress  will  be  laying  the 
groundwork  to  carry  oceanography  and  our  society  into  the  next  millennium. 
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Appendix  IV 

PAST  PARTNERSHIPS 
Appendix  IV.A. 

Title:   Eddy  Joint  Industry  Project  (EJIP) 

Issue:   How  can  we  identify  and  monitor  Loop  Current  (LC)  eddies  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  that 
might  impact  offshore  oil  and  gas  operations? 

Relevance:   Loop  Current  eddies  range  in  sizes  from  100  to  400  km  in  diameter,  and  have 
maximum  current  speeds  of  3-4  knots.   Because  they  have  the  potential  to  disrupt  offshore  oil 
and  gas  operations  (or  endanger  life  and  property),  their  presence  and  anticipated  movements 
are  of  great  importance.   Eddy  events  along  the  southern  Louisiana  coast  usually  last  1-4  weeks 
at  any  given  site,  and  may  cause  $100k/day  in  losses. 

Background  and  Approach:  Since  the  early  70's  loop  current  eddies  have  been  watched  closely 
by  offshore  industry  and  the  Minerals  Management  Service  (MMS  of  the  Department  of 
Interior)  as  potential  threats  to  operations.   With  the  movement  of  offshore  oil  and  gas 
activities  onto  the  upper  slope  in  the  mid-80's,  effective  means  of  continual  monitoring  were 
essential.  To  meet  the  need,  several  oil  and  gas  companies  formed  a  Joint  Industry  Project  (JIP) 
to  perform  hydrographic  surveys  in  suspected  eddies  and  to  deploy  drifting  sensor  packages 
in  confirmed  eddies.   The  MMS  was  initially  performing  independent  studies  of  eddy  dynamic 
properties  to  support  modeling,  but  opted  to  join  the  project  and  donated  instrumentation  and 
expertise. 

Partners:   Minerals  Management  Service,  Exxon,  Shell,  Marathon,  Texaco,  Chevron 

Motivating  Factor:  The  partnership  clearly  saved  money  for  all  partners,  but  a  further  bonus 
was  the  sharing  of  ancillary  data. 

Products:   Charts  of  hydrographic  survey  results,  drifting  buoy  trajectories,  data  transferred  to 
the  National  Oceanographic  Data  Center  (NODC). 

Impact  or  Benefit:  Over  the  period  of  1985-1993,  approximately  15  eddies  were  monitored, 
resulting  in  greatly  improved  predictability  of  their  general  behavior  and  increased  warning 
time.   The  individual  leveraging  factor  would  have  been  about  6:1  as  each  company  shared 
equally  in  the  costs. 

Lessons  Learned:  Although  traditional  industrial  data  management  practice  has  been  quite 
conservative,  the  offshore  oil  and  gas  sector  has  been  flexible  and  accommodating  in  the 
cooperative  work  with  a  federal  agency.  A  number  of  practical  matters  were  identified  to  make 
these  dealings  smoother,  but  no  fundamental  impediments  were  identified. 
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Appendix  IV.B. 

Title:   MEDEA:   Scientific  Utility  of  Naval  Oceanographic  Data 

Issue:   What  is  the  quality  of  Navy-held  classified/unclassified  data  sets  and  modeled  data, 
and  what  is  its  civil  utility? 

Relevance:   By  increasing  access  to  Navy's  vast  global  ocean  data,  it  is  possible  to  gain  new 
knowledge  about  ocean  processes  with  utility  for  the  Navy  and  civilian  concerns.   The  review 
resulting  from  this  partnership  could  also  serve  to  verify  or  modify  the  Navy's  ocean  data 
collection  and  management  skill. 

Background  and  Approach:   Building  on  the  bi-partisan  Environmental  Task  Force  (ETF) 
experience  of  1992,  the  Commander  Naval  Meteorology  and  Oceanography  Command  asked  a 
subset  of  the  ETF  successor  group,  MEDEA,  to  review  Navy  data  and  model  holdings  for 
quality  and  civilian  utility.  A  report  of  their  findings  was  published  in  July  1995.  The 
approach  used  was  modeled  on  ETF's  review  of  reconnaissance  satellite  imagery.   Twelve 
scientists  from  academia  and  industry  were  cleared  to  see  Navy  classified  data.   They  reviewed 
the  data  at  Navy's  three  oceanographic  production/archival  centers  together  with  Naval 
officers  and  civilians.  The  final  report,  the  product  of  the  MEDEA  panel,  made  judgments  on 
data  and  data  management  quality,  recommendations  on  data  declassification  and 
recommendations  for  subsequent  Navy-civilian  partnerships. 

Partners:   Navy,  academia,  industry,  Central  Intelligence  Agency 

Motivating  Factors:  To  potentially  increase  oceanographic  knowledge  for  Navy  and  civilian 
purposes  by  making  vast  new  data  sources  available  to  the  nation's  scientists,  assuming  some 
part  of  the  classified  data  could  be  declassified.   The  motivating  philosophy  of  the  study  was: 
"security  through  achievement,  not  concealment". 

Products:  An  in-depth  review  which  validated  the  quality  of  Navy  data;  a  report  which  lays 
out  a  list  of  data  sets  with  civilian  utility;  re-established  long  dormant  ties  between  Navy's 
operational  oceanographers  and  the  nation's  top  civilian  research  oceanographers. 

Impact:  The  real  impact  on  scientific  knowledge  is  yet  to  be  seen  and  will  in  part  be  based  on 
Navy  declassification  actions  over  the  next  year  or  two.   However,  closer  ties  and  great 
understanding  between  the  Navy  and  civilian  oceanographers  have  already  occurred.   The 
declassification  of  the  full  GEOSAT  altimetry  data  set  resulted  directly  from  the  MEDEA 
efforts. 

Lessons  Learned:   Such  experiences  cannot  be  so  successfully  completed  without  strong 
commitment  from  both  sides.  Top  quality  people,  compensated  for  their  time,  guarantees  a 
good  product. 
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Appendix  IV.C. 

Title:  World  of  Water  Program 

Issue:  How  can  middle  school  students  engage  in  the  rigorous  and  effective  study  of  mathematics, 
science,  and  computers  while  having  fun? 

Relevance:  Much  of  the  American  adult  population  has  negative  attitudes  towards  learning  science  and 
mathematics  which  has  lead  to  scientific  and  technological  illiteracy  and  behaviors  that  threaten  our 
environment. 

Background  and  Approach:  Middle  school  students  participated  in  a  residential  program  at  the 
University  of  South  Florida  for  2  weeks.  Community  resources  pertaining  to  water  were  used  to  illustrate 
the  interpretation  of  mathematics,  science,  technology,  and  society  to  preserve  the  environment.  Basic 
mathematics  and  science  concepts  were  studied  on  a  need-to-know  basis  as  they  arose  during  inquiries  in 
different  environments  (e.g.  the  physics  of  sailing,  the  chemistry  of  the  oceanarium  at  EPCOT,  the 
biological  and  chemical  processes  in  sewage  treatment  at  a  tertiary  plant).  Exploring  mud  flats  and 
snorkeling  enabled  students  to  collect  data  about  organisms  in  their  natural  habitats.  Things  as  diverse  as 
mariculture,  hurricanes,  regulations  regarding  turtles  and  fisheries,  and  beaching  of  whales,  the  scarring 
of  manatees,  and  water-related  entertainment  contributed  to  understanding  the  impact  of  oceanography 
on  Florida's  economy. 

Partners:  College  of  Education  at  the  University  of  South  Florida,  several  other  colleges  at  the  University 
of  South  Florida,  Florida  State  Legislature,  Florida  Department  of  Education,  Florida  Department  of 
Natural  Resources,  Florida  Institute  of  Oceanography;  Red  Cross,  Tampa  Bay  Port  Authority,  Florida 
Phosphate  Council,  IBM,  GTE,  Hooker  Point  Waste  Water  Treatment  Plant,  local  TV  station,  local 
newspaper,  all  the  K-12  school  districts  in  Florida,  private  sailboat  owners,  county  parks/departments. 

Motivating  Factor:  Partners  perceive  themselves  to  be  stakeholders  in  improving  education  locally  and  it 
was  good  publicity  for  everyone  involved. 

Products:  Activities  that  teachers  could  perform  with  their  own  classes  during  the  year,  contacts  with  the 
oceanographic  community,  a  model  for  transdisciplinary  education,  a  model  for  collaborative 
management  in  schools. 

Impact  or  Benefit:  For  9  years  the  program  served  to  motivate  students  to  perform  well  in  regular  schools 
so  they  would  be  successful  candidates  for  the  World  of  Water  Program.  Teachers  had  opportunities  to 
turn  theory  into  practice.  Research  on  the  program  generated  a  model  for  middle  school  education. 
Many  participants  in  the  program  have  become  science  majors  and  have  expressed  new-found  concern 
for  the  marine  environment. 

Lessons  Learned:  The  key  to  success  in  learning  is  developing  a  teaching /learning  environment  which 
learners  perceive  to  be  risk  free,  therefore  encouraging  them  to  take  the  intellectual  risks  necessary  for 
creative  concept  building.  This  model  has  been  extrapolated  to  audiences  from  elementary  schools  to 
graduate  schools.  Discovering  ways  to  work  with  a  multitude  of  diverse  organizations  toward  a  common 
goal  was  another  profitable  lesson. 
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Appendix  IV.D. 

Title:  JASON  Project 

Issue:  Bringing  real  time  science  to  students  through  telepresence 

Relevance:  Via  telepresence,  students  watch  and  participate  in  scientific  research  as  it  is  conducted  in  the 
field  and  laboratories. 

Background  and  Approach:  Dr.  Robert  Ballard  of  Woods  Hole  Oceanographic  Institution  (WHOI),  while 
exploring  the  Titanic  wreck  site  used  a  remotely  operated  vehicle  (ROV),  Jason  Jr.,  tethered  to  the  deep 
submergence  vehicle,  Alvin.  Jason  Jr.,  or  "JJ"  as  the  ROV  was  referred  to  by  crew  members,  included 
video  cameras  and  was  controlled  from  the  Alvin.  Ballard  realized  that  it  would  be  possible  to  send  the 
video  images  back  to  the  surface  and  broadcast  to  laboratories  or  other  sites.  Ballard  teamed  with 
Electronic  Data  Systems  (EDS),  Turner  Broadcasting  System  (TBS)  and  museums  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  to  form  the  JASON  Foundation  for  Education.  For  a  two  week  time  period  EDS  supplies  the 
telecommunications  technology  from  the  dive  sites  and  combines  it  with  prepared  material  to  produce 
four  50  minute  programs  a  day  for  two  weeks.  The  show  is  sent  via  satellites  to  the  museum  sites  for 
screening  on  large  projection  systems.  Students  attend  the  sessions  and,  through  interactive  links,  are 
able  to  question  scientists  on  site  and  control  the  ROV.  In  addition  to  the  scientists,  their  support  staff, 
and  the  television  crews,  students  and  teachers  are  selected  to  accompany  the  team.  The  students  and 
teachers  take  part  in  the  broadcast  and  work  with  the  scientists  during  the  broadcasts  and  visit  other  sites 
of  interest.  Since  the  first  program  in  1989  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  JASON  project  has  visited  the 
Great  Lakes,  Galapagos  Islands,  Belize,  Sea  of  Cortez  and  Hawaii.  During  the  initial  years  of  the  program 
the  National  Science  Teachers  Association  (NSTA),  funded  by  a  grant  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  developed  a  curriculum  for  teachers  to  use  to  prepare  students  for  the  excursion  to  the 
museum.  The  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies  (NCSS),  EDS,  TBS,  museum  sites  and  the  JASON 
Foundation  for  Education  assisted  in  the  development  of  the  curriculum.  The  curriculum  integrates 
technology,  science,  mathematics,  and  social  studies  into  a  series  of  activities  designed  to  provide 
background  information  to  the  student  so  the  museum  visit  becomes  more  than  an  outing  to  watch  a 
television  broadcast.  A  key  component  of  the  curriculum  project  was  teacher  enhancement  sessions  at  the 
museum  sites  to  introduce  the  curriculum. 

Partners:  Private  foundations,  professional  societies  (NSTA,  NCSS),  government  (NSF  and  ONR), 
industry  (EDS  and  TBS),  museums  and  science  centers,  school  districts,  academia. 

Motivating  Factor:  The  major  motivation  was  to  give  students  a  chance  to  watch  science  in  action  thus 
countering  some  of  the  stereotypical  characterizations  of  scientists. 

Products:  JASON  curriculum  materials  (one  for  each  year),  two  weeks  of  live  broadcasts  and  thousands 
of  motivated  students,  as  well  as  an  established  site  on  the  World  Wide  Web  (http:  /  / 
seawifs.gsfc.nasa.gov/Jason.html). 

Impact  or  Benefits:  Increased  student  awareness  of  scientific  processes,  the  nature  of  science  as  an 
integrated  endeavor^  and  the  possible  career  opportunities  in  science  and  technology. 

Lessons  Learned:  The  curriculum  is  vital  in  that  it  helps  students  understand  the  nature  of  the  live 
program  they  are  watching.  The  teacher  workshops  are  necessary  to  introduce  the  scope  of  the  materials 
to  the  teachers. 
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Appendix  IV.E. 

Title:   Institute  for  Naval  Oceanography  (INO) 

Issue:   How  can  the  Navy  best  "jump  start"  its  numerical  ocean  modeling  capability? 

Relevance:   Being  able  to  analyze  and  predict  key  ocean  structure  features  on  a  basic  scale, 
much  as  had  been  done  with  weather,  would  help  Navy  decide  where  best  to  place  their 
tactical  assets  and  optimize  their  weapons. 

Background  and  Approach:  At  the  time,  mid-1980s,  it  was  thought  that  ocean  modeling, 
remote  sensing  and  computational  capabilities  had  all  matured  to  the  level  that  a  real  "sea 
change"  in  ocean  prediction  capability  would  occur  if  effort  and  resources  were  focused  on 
that  single  mission;  a  mini  "Manhattan  Project"  for  the  oceans.  The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
(CNO)  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  1984,  created  a  quasi-government  organization  with  the 
Naval  Oceanographic  Research  and  Development  Activity  (NORDA)  in  Mississippi  to  work  on 
this  single  initiative.   INO  was  a  contract  organization  under  University  Consortium  for 
Atmospheric  Research  (UCAR),  but  imbedded  within  NORDA.   INO  was  funded  with  basic 
research,  exploratory  development,  and  advanced  development  moneys,  basic  research  being 
the  largest  contributor  by  far.  The  work  was  restricted  to  the  unclassified.   The  INO  was 
disbanded  in  1992  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Commanding  Officer/Director  of  Research  of 
the  Naval  Research  Lab  (the  evolutionary  home  for  INO)  with  concurrence  of  the  President 
UCAR.  The  dissolution  was  approved  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Research  (CNR). 

Partners:   Navy,  UCAR,  academic  investigators,  and  an  academic  advisory  board. 

Motivating  Factor:   Opportunity  to  "jump  start"  a  global  ocean  modeling  capability  for  the 
Navy  with  obvious  spillover  to  meet  civil  oceanographic  interests. 

Products:  Several  data  assimilation,  handling,  analysis,  and  predictive  techniques  and  conduct 
of  several  model  "bake  offs"  using  standard  data  sets. 

Impact:   Some  benefits  in  technique  development,  albeit  not  in  the  jump-start  category.   Direct 
focus  on  the  burgeoning  national  ocean  modeling  capability  at  several  universities. 

Lessons  Learned:   To  be  successful,  an  initiative  such  as  INO  requires  highly  visible,  consistent 
support  at  the  highest  levels.   Long-term  commitment,  in  accordance  with  the  mission  of  the 
organization,  is  also  required.  The  institution  must  also  be  defined  so  as  to  avoid  duplication 
of  similar  efforts,  while  allowing  a  mission  which  complements  those  other  organizations. 
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Appendix  IV.F. 

Title:   The  National  Ice  Center  (NIC):  A  twenty  year  partnership. 

Issue:   How  can  real  time  global  ice  information  and  operational  ice  predictions  be  developed 
and  delivered  to  government  and  private  users  in  a  time  of  decreasing  resources? 

Relevance:   In  the  submarine/ballistic  missile  age  the  Arctic  Ocean  is  an  important  area  of 
potential  military  conflict.  Arctic  research  expeditions  conducting  military  related  research 
need  ice  information.  World  wide  ice  coverage  is  also  relevant  to  questions  of  global  climate 
change. 

Background  and  Approach:  The  National  Ice  Center  provides  real-time  worldwide  ice 
information  and  predictions  to  support  Polar  Naval  operations,  Coast  Guard  icebreaker 
operations  in  the  Arctic,  Antarctic,  Great  Lakes  and  NE  US  Coast.  It  was  called  the  Joint  Ice 
Center  (JIC)  until  April  1995  when  ongoing  US  Coast  Guard  (USCG)  participation  was 
recognized  with  a  Memorandum  of  Agreement  (MoA).   By  formal  definition,  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  (NOAA)  provides  satellite  data  and  personnel,  Navy 
provides  analysis  of  data,  personnel  and  organizational  leadership,  and  USCG  provides 
aircraft,  sensors,  and  personnel. 

Partners:   Navy,  NOAA  and  US  Coast  Guard 

Motivating  Factors:  Decreasing  assets  with  continuing  need  for  ice  products  by  all  partners. 
Need  for  diverse,  expensive  facilities  to  support  mission:  satellite  data/processing,  aircraft, 
sensors,  expert  personnel. 

Impact  or  Benefit:   The  NIC  has  become  the  US  center  of  excellence  in  the  analysis  of  satellite/ 
airborne  ice  imagery.   It  is  currently  the  national  center  and  Washington  DC  communications 
node  for  Synthetic  Aperture  Radar  (SAR)  data  downlinked  to  the  Alaska  SAR  facility  and  the 
national  center  for  the  creation  of  operational  ice  products  from  satellite  SAR  images. 

Lessons  Learned:   (1)  Formally  established  interagency  organizations  in  which  products  are 
valuable  to  all  participants  can  share  resources/personnel  and  leadership  to  serve  all  partners; 
(2)   Partnerships  can  develop  significant  national  capabilities  beyond  the  capacity  of  any  single 
agency;   (3)  Well  defined  organizational  structure  and  responsibilities  and  flexibility  in  the  use 
of  uncommitted  but  often  available  resources  have  supported  NIC  success. 
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Appendix  IV.G. 

Title:  The  Sea  Grant  College  Program 

Issue:   How  to  support  and  encourage  high  quality  university-based  applied  marine  research, 
education  and  extension,  consistent  with  NOAA  marine  stewardship  missions. 

Relevance:  Through  university-based  research  programs,  Sea  Grant  directly  influences  marine 
resource  development  and  management  by  providing  research,  advice  and  outreach  services. 
Research  focus  includes  marine  resource  development  (i.e.,  fisheries,  marine  biotechnology), 
ecosystem  protection,  and  estuarine  resource  management  addressing  NOAA  mission  issues  on 
a  local  level.  Sea  Grant  education  and  extension  functions  provide  the  means  to  disseminate 
information  to  the  public  and,  in  an  interactive  mode,  to  targeted  user  groups. 

Background  and  Approach:   Individual  Sea  Grant  institutions,  working  with  local  universities, 
issue  a  Request  for  Proposals  to  conduct  relevant  research  as  defined  through  an  interactive 
process  with  NOAA.  The  Sea  Grant  institution  then  prepares  a  two-year  omnibus  proposal 
consisting  of  a  number  of  sub-proposals,  which  are  subjected  to  a  merit  review  by  NOAA.  A 
final  program  is  then  negotiated  within  budgets  provided  by  Congress.  There  is  a  33%  cost 
share  required  by  law  which  consists  of  state  and  industry  dollars. 

Partners:   NOAA,  acadeinia,  state  agencies  and  legislatures,  private  industry,  and  sometimes, 
other  Federal  agencies. 

Motivating  Factor:  The  need  to  support  and  encourage  applied  marine  research  on  a  local  or 
regional  level  by  utilizing  the  already  existing  expertise  resident  in  oceanographic  research 
institutions.  Also,  the  need  for  a  local  mechanism  to  disseminate  information. 

Products:   The  Sea  Grant  program  provides  research  results,  workshop  proceedings, 
informative  publications,  graduate  student  stipends,  Congressional  fellowships,  advice  to 
coastal  communities,  and  training. 

Impact  or  Benefit:   Sea  Grant  allows  academics  to  conduct  research  not  normally  supported  by 
agencies  with  extramural  funds  (e.g.  fishery  research).  Allows  academics  to  better  serve  the 
marine  community  within  the  states.   Makes  research  findings  and  results  relevant  by 
providing  an  information  transfer  mechanism. 
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Appendix  IV.H. 

Title:   Ocean  Technology  Center  (A  NSF  Sponsored  Industry-University  Cooperative  Research 
Center) 

Issue:  The  Ocean  Technology  Center  structure  offers  its  members  opportunities  to  direct 
research  in  marine-relevant  areas  of  interest  that  may  be  applied  (but  not  limited)  to  such  end 
uses  as  the  development  of  new  products  and  services.   It  also  provides  a  forum  for 
exchanging  ideas  among  the  members  and  access  to  university  faculty  and  facilities  that  can 
address  specific  technical  problems. 

Relevance  and  Background:  Although  the  Center  is  relatively  new  (October  1993),  it  builds  on 
a  tradition  of  marine  system  development  at  the  University  of  Rhode  Island.   Expertise  in  areas 
such  as  acoustical  ocean  mapping  and  environmental  monitoring  systems  present 
opportunities  for  transfer  from  a  cold  war  military  mission  to  changing  federal  and  private 
sector  markets.  An  Industrial  Advisory  Board  made  up  of  Center  members  directs  research 
topics  to  ensure  that  they  are  relevant  to  this  marketplace. 

Partners:   National  Science  foundation,  Naval  Oceanographic  Office,  US  Geological  Survey, 
Pacific  Marine  Geology  Branch,  Naval  Underwater  Warfare  Center,  Raytheon,  Datasonics,  Inc., 
SEA  CORP,  SeaBeam,  Applied  Science  Associates. 

Motivating  Factor:   The  Ocean  Technology  Center  was  developed  to  address  common  areas  of 
interest  between  the  industrial/federal  laboratory/university  communities  in  marine-related 
technologies.   Members  have  access  to  all  results  of  Center-sponsored  research  and  may  obtain 
exclusive  rights  to  intellectual  property. 

Products:   During  its  first  year  of  operation,  the  Center  launched  five  projects.  One  project  will 
develop  a  communications  and  display  network  to  support  coastal  environmental  monitoring, 
while  another  is  investigating  the  properties  of  "acoustic  bullets."  An  underwater  winch 
system  developed  during  the  first  seven  months  of  the  Centers'  existence  promises  to  become 
its  first  success  story. 

Impact  or  Benefit:   The  objective  of  the  Ocean  Technology  Center  is  to  offer  its  expertise  in 
marine  technology  to  appropriate  public  and  private  sector  interests  that  will  create 
opportunities  for  the  development  of  new  products,  services  and  technologies. 

Lessons  Learned:  Greater  industrial  involvement  is  needed  as  the  Center  goes  forward. 
Research  direction  initially  was  proposed  by  academics  and  disposed  by  the  Industrial 
Advisory  Board.   Flexibility  in  the  program  will  allow  changes  to  the  structure.   In  fact,  efforts 
are  underway  to  modify  the  process  of  research  direction.  Additional  financial  and  technical 
resources  can  be  included  to  define  new  markets  and  assist  in  getting  from  product  concept  to 
market  particularly  for  smaller  industrial  members. 

Opportunity:  The  Ocean  Technology  Center  can  be  used  as  a  mechanism  to  launch  marine 
technology  related  initiatives  that  can  benefit  the  overall  economic  development  of  Rhode 
Island  and  the  region. 
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Appendix  IV.I. 

Title:  Operation  Pathfinder:  Oceanography  and  Coastal  Processes  for  Elementary  and  Middle  School 
Teachers  of  Predominantly  Minority  Students 

Issue:  Elementary  and  Middle  School  teachers  desire  and  need  enhanced  knowledge  relative  to 
oceanography  and  coastal  processes.  This  study  is  also  a  form  of  recruitment  for  minority  students  in  the 
sciences. 

Relevance:  Since  more  and  more  people  are  moving  to  this  country's  coasts,  people  in  general  need  to  be 
more  aware  of  the  fragility  and  interconnectedness  of  this  watery  planet.  Increased  numbers  of 
minorities  should  be  vital  components  of  this  multidisciplinary  arena. 

Background  and  Approach:  A  two-week,  three  semester  hour  graduate  course  is  being  taught  in  six 
different  regions  of  the  country.  The  content  of  these  courses  involves  marine  and  esruarine  pollution, 
deep  sea  technologies,  marine  and  aquatic  habitats,  plate  tectonics,  physical  parameters,  and  marine  and 
aquatic  resources.  Each  region  may  have  a  maximum  of  twenty  teachers  of  predominantly  minority 
students.  Teachers  are  provided  resource  materials  and  must  each  develop  a  homework  assignment  on 
each  of  the  six  topics.  Six  cooperative  groups  of  three  or  four  teachers  design  and  implement  a  staff 
development  program  which  is  presented  in  class  and  subsequently  presented  in  his/her  school  district. 
Guest  scientists  and  field  trips  reinforce  these  content  areas. 

Partners:  US  Navy  (Office  of  Naval  Research,  Oceanographer  of  the  Navy,  Naval  Meteorology  and 
Oceanography  Command,  Naval  Research  Laboratory),  Department  of  Interior's  Office  of  Territorial 
Affairs,  Sea  Grant  Program,  NOAA's  Sea  Grant  Program,  NOAA's  National  Environmental  Satellite,  Data 
and  Information  Service  (NESDIS),  National  Marine  Educators  Association  (NMEA),  and  academia  (the 
program  is  hosted  by  an  institution  of  higher  learning  in  each  region). 

Motivating  Factor:  Teaching  teachers  and  introducing  increased  numbers  of  minorities  to  the  sciences. 

Products:  Teachers  with  augmented  teaching  skills;  students  with  enhanced  understanding  of  the  species 
interconnectedness  of  the  marine  environment;  resource  materials  which  can  be  integrated  within 
existing  curricula;  and  minority  recruitment  strategies. 

Impacts  or  Benefit:  The  "multiplier  effect"  inherent  in  teaching  teachers  is  usually  cost  and  time  effective. 

Lessons  Learned:  Success  can  be  attributed  to  need  and  partners  enthusiasm  and  vision  in  sharing  costs 
and  meeting  the  educational  challenges  of  the  21st  century. 
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Appendix  IVJ. 

Title:  Academic  Fleet  and  Deep  Submergence  Assets 

Issue:  How  can  the  nation  provide  and  maintain  premier  capability  for  facilities  for  oceanographic 
research,  training,  and  education? 

Relevance:  A  modern  and  efficient  research  ship  fleet,  including  deep  submergence  assets,  is  essential  to 
meet  research  requirements  for  all  major  oceanographic  programs. 

Background  and  Approach:  The  academic  research  fleet  in  the  1950s  and  1960s  consisted  primarily  of 
surplus  ships  from  the  war  effort.  In  the  early  1970s  the  University-National  Oceanographic  Laboratory 
System  (UNOLS)  was  established  with  membership  by  all  major  ship  operating  institutions  and  federal 
sponsor  agencies.  Basic  principles  include  open  access  to  all  UNOLS  vessels  by  all  federal,  state,  and  local 
research  programs,  joint  planning  for  new  and  replacement  ships  with  open  competition,  and  common 
operating,  safety,  and  budgetary  standards.  Deep  submergence  assets,  i.e.,  ALVIN,  were  added  in  the  mid- 
1970s  and  expanded  to  include  programs  for  Navy  operational  assets  in  early  1990s,  i.e.,  NR-1,  Sea  Cliff, 
Turtle,  and  access  to  fleet  submarines  for  Arctic  research. 

Construction  of  new  research  ships  from  1970  hence  was  a  three-way  partnership  between  Navy,  NSF,  and 
academic  institutions  and  was  based  on  plans  cooperatively  developed  through  this  partnership.  In 
general,  Navy  built  the  larger  replacement  research  ships  with  expeditionary  and  global  capabilities, 
National  Science  Foundation  built  and  acquired  intermediate  ships  for  regional  and  coastal  studies,  and 
institutions  provided  intermediate  and  smaller  ships  for  local  research.  Operations  support  is  provided  by 
nine  federal  agencies  and  state  and  institutional  sources.  The  28  ships  of  the  UNOLS  fleet  coupled  to  deep 
submergence  science  assets  and  operating  agreements  provide  the  world's  premier  capability  for 
oceangoing  research. 

Partners:  Research  ships  were  constructed  or  acquired  by  the  Navy,  National  Science  Foundation,  and 
some  institutions  with  Navy  providing  most  major  facilities.  Deep  submergence  capabilities  were 
provided  by  the  Navy.  Operations  support  is  primarily  from  the  National  Science  Foundation  with 
significance  participation  by  the  Office  of  Naval  Research  and  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  and  lesser  use  by  Department  of  Energy,  United  States  Geological  Survey,  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  Minerals  Management  Service,  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency,  Navy  laboratories, 
and  institutional  sponsors. 

Motivating  Factors:  Capital  costs  for  seagoing  platforms-ships  and  submersibles  are  very  large.  Because 
the  capabilities  required  to  meet  research  needs  of  different  agencies  are  similar  there  is  a  common  benefit 
to  all  agencies  from  shared-use  facilities. 

Products:  Oceanographic  data  and  research  studies. 

Impact  or  Benefit:  The  US  has  the  premier  academic  research  fleet  in  the  world  with  cost  savings  to  all  federal 
agencies.  There  is  no  duplication  of  facilities,  and  enhancements  and  improvements  by  any  sponsor  available 
to  all  parties.  The  combination  of  Navy-led  capital  improvements  and  provision  of  access  to  Navy  operational 
deep  submergence  assets  with  NSF-led  operations  support  enabled  the  US  community  to  obtain  and  operate 
the  research  facilities  required  for  international  leadership  in  ocean  sciences. 

Lessons  Learned:  UNOLS  is  very  successful  with  a  minimum  of  conflict.  The  key  is  a  clear  statement  of 
common  objectives  and  a  common  interest  of  federal  sponsors  and  users  and  academic  institutions. 
Academic  control  of  management  and  operations  of  research  ships  to  meet  institutional  and  national  needs 
with  federal  oversight  and  leadership  of  capital  asset  acquisition  and  assignment  has  worked  very  effectively. 
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Appendix  IV.K. 

Title:  California  Cooperative  Oceanic  Fisheries  Investigations  (CalCOFI) 

Issue:  How  can  we  predict  the  success  of  pelagic  fishery  stocks? 

Relevance:   Predictions  can  be  used  to  manage  the  fisheries  (sardine,  mackerel,  anchovy). 

Background  and  Approach:  Warnings  of  the  imminent  collapse  of  the  sardine  fishery  in  the 
1940's  prompted  California  biologists  and  oceanographers  to  pool  resources  and  start 
monitoring  fish,  plankton  and  oceanographic  processes  at  a  scale  encompassing  the  California 
current  ecosystem.  Cooperation  between  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  (NMFS), 
California  Fish  and  Game  Department,  Scripps  Institution  of  Oceanography,  and  Hopkins 
Marine  Station  lead  to  joint  monthly,  quarterly  and  annual  cruises  along  the  present  transect 
from  Oregon  to  Baja  California.   Dynamics  of  sardine  population  and  recruitment  were  defined 
in  the  context  of  interannual  ocean  variability.   Predictions  were  made  and  provided  to 
managers  for  action.  The  program  continues  today. 

Partners:  Scripps  Institution  of  Oceanography  (SIO  vessels  and  research);  NMFS  La  Jolla 
(NOAA  vessels),  California  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  (state  vessels);  Hopkins  Marine 
Station.  Additional  partnerships  have  included  Mexican  fishery  and  oceanographic  agencies. 

Motivating  Factor:   Partnerships  developed  because  issues  covered  huge  geographic  areas,  and 
expertise  existed  within  a  broad  base  of  federal,  state,  academic  and  industrial  sectors.  There 
was  a  need  to  respond  to  the  outcry  to  do  something  about  declining  fisheries. 

Products:   Predictive  capability  for  sardine  and  related  pelagic  fish  was  developed  and 
disseminated.  CalCOFI  atlases  of  the  oceanography  and  productivity  of  California  current 
were  produced.   New  species  reports  and  life  histories  of  hundreds  of  species  were  prepared. 
Hundreds  of  administrative  and  technical  reports  and  peer-reviewed  publications  ensued. 

Impact  or  Benefits:  Target  stock  has  been  protected  and  is  now  recovering. 

Associated  species  stocks  have  been  protected  and  have  been  recovering.   Major  understanding 
was  developed  regarding  long-term  changes  in  fishery  stocks  and  the  forces  that  control  them. 
The  program  provided  the  first  documents  on  the  impact  of  El  Nino  on  US  fisheries,  and  has 
been  used  to  document  long-term  changes  in  biomass  and  ocean  temperature. 

Lessons  Learned:   Fisheries  operate  on  long-term,  large  scale  bases.  One  agency  can't  persist 
with  long-term,  large  scale  programs.  CalCOFI  succumbed  to  funding  cuts  in  1970's  and 
suffered  a  critical  data  "hole". 
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Acronyms  and  Abbreviations 

ARPA Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency 

CalCOFI California  Cooperative  Oceanic  Fisheries  Investigations 

CIA Central  Intelligence  Agency 

CNO Chief  of  Naval  Operations 

CORE Consortium  for  Oceanographic  Research  and  Education 

DOE Department  of  Energy 

EJIP Eddy  Joint  Industry  Project 

EPA Environmental  Protection  Agency 

ETF Environmental  Task  Force 

GOOS Global  Ocean  Observing  System 

IDBMS Integrated  Data  Base  Management  System 

IGOSS Integrated  Global  Ocean  Services  System 

INO Institute  for  Naval  Oceanography 

IoM Institute  of  Medicine 

IUSS Integrated  Undersea  Surveillance  System 

JIC Joint  Ice  Center 

LTER Long  Term  Ecosystem  Research 

MEDEA Measurement  of  Earth  Data  for  Environmental  Analysis 

MMS Minerals  Management  Service 

NAE National  Academy  of  Engineering 

NAS National  Academy  of  Sciences 

NASA National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 

NCSS National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies 

NESDIS National  Environmental  Satellite,  Data,  and  Information  Service 

NIC National  Ice  Center 

NMEA National  Marine  Educators  Association 

NMFS National  Marine  Fisheries  Service 

NOAA National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 

NOLC National  Ocean  Leadership  Council 

NODC National  Oceanographic  Data  Center 

NORDA Naval  Oceanographic  Research  and  Development  Activity 

NOS National  Ocean  Service 

NRC National  Research  Council 

NRL Naval  Research  Laboratory 

NSF National  Science  Foundation 

NSTA National  Science  Teachers  Association 

OMB Office  of  Management  and  Budget 

ONR Office  of  Naval  Research 

OSTP Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy 

ROV Remotely  Operated  Vehicle 

S&T Science  and  Technology 

SAR Synthetic  Aperture  Radar 

TOGA Tropical  Ocean  -  Global  Atmosphere 

UCAR University  Corporation  for  Atmospheric  Research 

UNOLS : University  -  National  Oceanographic  Laboratory  System 

USACoE United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 

USCG United  States  Coast  Guard 

USGS United  States  Geological  Survey 
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Wednesday,  May  1,  1996. 

NATIONAL  COALITION  FOR  OSTEOPOROSIS  AND 
RELATED  BONE  DISEASES 

witnesses 

dr.  john  p.  bileznoan,  mjj.,  president,  american  socd3ty  for 

bone  and  mineral  research 
sandra     c.     raymond,     executd7e     dhtector,     national 

osteoporosis  foundation 

Introduction 

Mr.  Young.  The  Committee  will  come  to  order.  As  I  told  the  wit- 
nesses this  morning,  a  number  of  our  members  are  involved  in 
markups  and  other  hearings,  so  they  will  be  coming  in  and  out  this 
afternoon,  and  we  had  a  fairly  good  representation  this  morning — 
two  at  a  time. 

The  basic  hearing  schedule  for  the  fiscal  year  1997  appropria- 
tions bill  has  been  completed  now  with  the  exception  of  this  after- 
noon's hearing.  We  have  dealt  with  the  Budget  Office  from  the  Pen- 
tagon, with  the  Joint  Chiefs  and  all  the  Service  Secretaries.  We 
had  all  of  the  field  commanders  come  in  and  we've  had  a  number 
of  enlisted  personnel.  We  think  we've  covered  the  whole  arena  of 
national  defense  and  national  security  fairly  effectively,  and  we're 
looking  forward  to  hearing  from  you  all  this  afternoon  to  get  your 
input. 

Because  we  do  have  a  lot  of  witnesses  and  a  fairly  tight  schedule 
this  afternoon,  we  would  like  to  have  your  entire  statements  placed 
in  the  record  to  preserve  for  posterity  and  for  our  review,  and  we 
would  like  to  ask  each  witness  to  limit  your  testimony  to  summa- 
rize your  statement  to  about  five  minutes.  And  then  if  we  have 
time  at  the  end  we'll  have  some  opportunity  for  questions  and  an- 
swers. 

And,  with  that,  I  would  like  to  introduce  my  friend  and  col- 
league, Mr.  McDade  of  Pennsylvania,  we  would  like  to  ask  him  to 
make  any  comments  that  he  would,  and  then  introduce  our  first 
witness. 

Remarks  of  Mr.  McDade 

Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much.  I  think 
you've  done  a  marvelous  job  in  giving  a  little  bit  of  the  flavor  of 
this  room  to  the  people  who  are  assembled.  It  is  enormously  busy, 
enormously  important  to  the  national  security  of  the  country,  and 
we  think  it  is  marvelous  that  you  all  are  here  taking  time  from 
busy  lives  to  express  your  points  of  view  about  a  democratic  proc- 
ess. 

Welcome,  all  of  you,  and  we  are  delighted  that  you  are  here. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Further,  with  respect  to  democracy  and  action,  I  am  here  today 
because  I  have  some  very  dear  friends  here,  and  please  bear  with 
me.  I  know  all  of  you  are  pros  on  the  Hill.  Every  now  and  again 
you  have  someone  that  you  hold  in  very  high  esteem  who  comes  to 
testify  and  give  witness  in  front  of  a  Congressional  committee,  and 
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you  want  to  be  there  to  greet  them,  to  support  them  and  to  hear 
their  testimony. 

That  is  my  case  today.  We  have  as  our  first  witness  Dr.  John 
Bilezikian  and  Sandra  Raymond.  They  represent  the  National  Coa- 
lition for  Osteoporosis  and  Related  Bone  Diseases. 

Let  me  welcome  you.  The  committee  has  already  looked  at  the 
prepared  testimony.  There  are  some  very  interesting  statistics  on 
the  subject  of  bone  diseases  and  how  they  affect  our  military  popu- 
lation. And,  as  with  the  previous  witness,  we  point  out  that  though 
smoking  is  banned  in  Defense  Department  work  sites,  31  percent 
of  the  women  on  active  duty  are  active  smokers,  compared  to  25 
percent  of  the  national  average.  So  you  can  see  the  higher  inci- 
dence of  smoking  that  occurs,  and  you  also  point  out  that  smoking 
can  have  an  impact  on  bone  loss.  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  quit 
30  years  ago. 

We  are  interested  in  your  views  about  this  matter  and  others, 
and  I  want  to  pay  a  personal  tribute  to  my  dear  friend,  Sandy  Ray- 
mond, who  is  here  to  testify  today.  We've  known  each  for  an  awful 
long  time,  and  Sandy  is  one  of  the  people  who  make  the  world  go 
no  matter  what  she  decides  to  do.  That's  how  she  was  when  I  first 
met  her  in  my  hometown  of  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  where  I  was 
proud  to  call  her  my  constituent.  I  am  proud  today.  As  I  said,  she 
is  active  in  everything  that  you  can  imagine  that  is  a  good  cause 
for  the  country.  She  has  been  cited  by  the  First  Lady  and  the  na- 
tional organizations  as  the  leading  volunteer  advocate  for  women's 
health  issues  in  1995. 

Sandy,  welcome.  Dr.  Bilezikian,  welcome,  and  may  we  hear  your 
testimony  please,  and  remember  the  Chairman's  admonition — kind 
of  file  for  posterity  and  then  give  us  the  key  points. 

Welcome. 

Ms.  Raymond.  Thank  you. 

Statement  of  Mr.  Bilezikian 

Mr.  Bilezikian.  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Committee,  on  behalf  of  the 
National  Coalition  for  Osteoporosis  and  Related  Bone  Diseases,  I 
want  to  express  our  appreciation  to  this  Committee  for  helping  to 
establish  the  bone  disease  research  program  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  I  also  want  to  thank  you  for  giving  us  the  oppor- 
tunity today  to  discuss  the  need  to  continue  to  fund  bone  disease 
research  in  fiscal  year  1997. 

OSTEOPOROSIS  RESEARCH  IN  THE  MILITARY 

In  the  next  few  minutes  I  want  to  emphasize  several  points  that 
illustrate  why  the  military  is  interested  in  osteoporosis,  and  under- 
score the  need  for  a  research  program  that  confronts  the  special 
considerations  of  military  preparedness,  mindful  also  of  the  gender, 
racial  and  ethnic  diversity  of  its  personnel. 

Fractures  due  to  inadequate  bone  strengths  to  withstand  the 
usual  activities  of  daily  life  occurs  in  the  young  as  well  as  in  the 
old,  in  men  as  well  as  in  women.  These  fractures  occur  when  bones 
are  not  strong  enough  to  meet  the  physical  demands  of  military 
life.  When  soldiers  develop  stress  fractures,  they  cannot  perform 
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their  duties,  and  this  is  a  real  problem.  Stress  fractures  are  among 
the  most  important  injuries  that  take  men  and  women  in  the  Army 
off  duty.  They  lead  to  a  minimum  of  six  to  eight  weeks  of  inactivity 
with  full  recovery  taking  at  least  12  weeks.  In  a  recent  survey 
1,338  stress  fractures  were  diagnosed  in  100,900  recent  recruits 
undergoing  basic  training. 

Among  the  factors  that  contribute  to  bone  loss,  a  recent  study  at 
West  Point  showed  that  strenuous  physical  exercise  among  male 
and  female  cadets  was  associated  with  a  reduction  in  bone  density. 
In  women  this  is  sometimes  due  to  the  loss  of  menstrual  periods, 
as  shown  recently  in  a  study  of  2,312  active  duty  Army  women.  In 
men  it  is  not  known  whether  male  hormones  may  also  change 
under  the  conditions  of  major  physical  stress.  A  research  program 
is  needed  to  understand  when  and  what  kinds  of  exercise  are  bene- 
ficial or  detrimental  to  skeletal  health  as  well  as  the  mechanisms 
involved. 

Another  key  area  is  in  the  genetics  of  osteoporosis.  Genes  respon- 
sible for  diseases  are  being  discovered  almost  daily.  Although  still 
not  well  understood,  recent  research  has  begun  to  identify  genes 
which  may  indicate  a  person's  predisposition  for  fractures.  Further 
studies  are  needed  in  this  area. 

A  third  area  is  related  to  dietary  calcium,  a  key  building  block 
for  strong  bones.  Dietary  calcium  requirements  in  the  military  need 
to  be  reassessed,  especially  in  light  of  the  new  guidelines  rec- 
ommended by  a  recent  NIH  consensus  development  conference. 
Other  areas  in  which  more  research  is  needed  includes  eating  dis- 
orders and  smoking,  as  well  as  the  need  to  develop  newer  methods 
to  measure  bone  mass  to  assess  fracture  risks. 

The  points  which  I  have  just  summarized  explain  why  the  mili- 
tary is  interested  in  bone  research,  and  argue  in  a  compelling  way 
for  it  to  continue  its  program. 

I  would  like  now  for  Sandra  Raymond  to  close  our  testimony 
with  several  additional  remarks. 

Statement  of  Ms.  Raymond 

Ms.  Raymond.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Committee,  in 
the  United  States  today  an  estimated  25  million  Americans  have 
or  are  at  risk  for  osteoporosis.  Each  year  this  disease  causes  an  es- 
timated 1.5  million  hip,  spine  and  other  fractures.  The  annual  med- 
ical costs  associated  with  osteoporosis  nationwide  exceeds  $10  bil- 
lion, a  figure  that  is  expected  to  increase  dramatically  as  the  popu- 
lation ages. 

These  staggering  figures  notwithstanding,  osteoporosis  can  be 
prevented  especially  if  measures  are  taken  in  young  adulthood 
when  skeletal  development  reaches  a  peak.  It  is  essential  that  we 
learn  and  then  teach  our  young  military  personnel,  including 
200,000  women  on  active  duty,  how  to  build  their  bones  to  max- 
imum strength  in  order  to  withstand  successfully  the  rigors  of  the 
military,  and  to  be  well-equipped  throughout  life. 

In  fiscal  year  1995  the  Congress  provided  $5  million  to  establish 
an  osteoporosis  and  related  bone  disease  research  program  in  the 
Department  of  Defense.  This  initiative  has  led  to  the  receipt  of  107 
grant  applications  in  a  period  of  six  weeks,  a  spectacular  response. 
Unfortunately,  these  funds  are  only  available  to  support  five  per- 
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cent  of  the  applications.  We  all  know  that  the  need  for  medical  re- 
search in  every  area,  as  well  as  in  osteoporosis  and  related  bone 
diseases  is  endless.  We  could  ask  for  endless  amounts  of  money 
and  still  not  be  there. 

Therefore,  we  choose  not  to  ask  the  Committee  at  this  time  for 
a  specific  figure,  but  we  will  supply  to  the  committee  staff  a  dollar 
amount  that  will  meet  the  need  robustly  and  efficiently. 

In  closing,  permit  me  to  recall  General  Eisenhower  who  under- 
stood correctly  what  makes  the  military  strong.  As  President  he 
called  the  interstate  highway  "the  Defense  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem." He  called  a  new  education  system  "a  defense  educational  sys- 
tem." If  Eisenhower  were  here  today,  he  would  liken  the  initiatives 
in  bone  research  to  "a  defense  health  system,"  recognizing  that  our 
troops  can  only  defend  best  when  their  own  skeletal  defenses  are 
all  they  be. 

I  urge  this  Committee  to  continue  support  for  a  vigorous  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Osteoporosis  and  Related  Bone  Disease  Program, 
and  I  want  to  thank  the  members,  especially  Congressman 
McDade,  for  this  opportunity. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Well,  thank  both  of  you  for  being  here  today.  We  cer- 
tainly appreciate  your  testimony  and  your  support  of  the  program. 
And  while  in  some  areas  there  is  a  misconception  that  this  Com- 
mittee is  only  concerned  about  guns,  and  ships,  airplanes,  tanks 
and  things  of  that  nature,  we  also  understand  that  without  a  prop- 
er quality  of  life  for  those  who  serve  in  our  military  and  their  fami- 
lies, that  we  have  not  made  much  of  an  investment  in  our  own  na- 
tional security.  This  Committee  is  very  committed  to  quality  of  life 
and  medical  care. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  being  here  today. 

[The  joint  statement  of  Dr.  Bilezikian  and  Ms.  Raymond  follows:] 
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MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  on  behalf  of  the 
National  Coalition  for  Osteoporosis  and  Related  Bone  Diseases  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  discuss  bone  disease  research  funding  in  fiscal  year 
1997.  On  behalf  of  the  more  than  30  million  Americans  which  suffer  from  bone 
diseases  including  osteoporosis,  Paget's  Disease  and  Osteogenesis  Imperfecta,  I  also 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  this  Subcommittee  for  providing  the  initial 
funding  which  established  the  bone  disease  research  program  within  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

In  the  U.S.  today,  7-8  million  Americans  already  have  osteoporosis  and 
17  million  more  are  at  risk  due  to  lower  than  normal  bone  mass.  Each  year  the 
disease  causes  an  estimated  1.5  million  fractures,  including  hip,  vertebral,  wrist 
and  other  fractures.  The  medical  cost  associated  with  this  disease  nationwide 
exceed  $10  billion  annually  -  a  figure  that  is  expected  to  increase  dramatically  as 
the  population  ages.  Despite  these  staggering  figures,  osteoporosis  is  preventable  if 
measures  are  taken  before  an  individual  reaches  the  mid-thirties  -  which 
encompasses  the  time  period  that  many  men  and  women  spend  in  the  military. 
Skeletal  development  in  average  healthy  individuals  is  maximal  at  age  25  years  in 
women  and  age  30-35  years  in  men.  Once  bone  is  lost,  it  can  never  be  fully 
replaced,  so  prevention  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  is  tragic  that  relatively  little 
is  known  about  the  impact  of  exercise  and  calcium  intake  on  building  peak  bone 
density  of  young  people  as  a  preventive  measure.  It  is  essential  that  our  youth  in 
the  military  build  up  their  bone  mass  to  maximum  capacity  in  order  to  be  well 
equipped  throughout  their  lifespan. 

Osteoporosis  is  usually  considered  a  disease  of  weak  bones  that  occurs 
most  often  in  elderly  women.  It  is  characterized  by  site  specific  bone  fractures 
incurred  during  an  array  of  moderate  activities  typical  of  civilian  life.  The  routine 
task  required  of  soldiers  are  more  demanding  than  those  in  civilian  life.  Some 
civilians  who  become  soldiers  have  stress  fractures  of  the  lower  limbs  only  when 
performing  their  new  duties.  Those  soldiers  apparently  suffer  from  a  relative 
osteoporosis  in  that  their  bones  are  not  strong  enough  to  sustain  their  new  intended 
use.  When  soldiers  cannot  perform  their  duties  due  to  weak  bones,  the  military  is 
less  effective  than  it  could  be,  incurring  cost  and  lost  time  that  could  be  saved  by 
investing  in  bone  disease  research.  For  instance,  applying  research  techniques  and 
approaches  that  have  proven  useful  for  conventional  osteoporosis  research  in  the 
elderly,  to  the  problem  of  relative  osteoporosis  in  young  soldiers,  makes  good  sense. 

Furthermore,  the  military  needs  specific  new  knowledge.  Osteoporosis 
research  that  serves  society  as  a  whole  well,  does  poorly  for  the  military.  This  is 
because  conventional  osteoporosis  research  focuses  on  elderly  white  women  who 
fracture  during  activities  endemic  to  civilian  life.  The  military  is  not  composed  of 
the  same  population  mix  as  society.  It  is  70-75%  young  men  of  many  races  doing 
strenuous  activities  needed  for  military  preparedness.  Additional  research  must  be 
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done  to  find  how  many  young  men  and  women  that  represent  the  typical  population 
of  soldiers  have  weak  bones,  why  their  bones  are  weak,  and  what  can  be  done  to 
make  them  more  fit  to  do  the  task  required  of  soldiers.  The  bone  disease  research 
program  established  at  DOD  will  begin  the  task  of  answering  these  and  many  other 
questions  related  to  bone  fractures. 

There  are  many  factors  that  support  the  need  for  osteoporosis  research 
in  the  military. 

1.  Institute  of  Medicine  Recommendation 

•  A  recent  report  by  the  Institute  of  Medicine  recommended  a  long-term 
Defense  Department  commitment  to,  among  other  topics,  longitudinal 
studies  on  the  risk  factors  of  osteoporosis  and  measures  for  its  prevention 
(IoM,  1995,  p.  37).  The  report  also  stated  that  there  is  a  need  to  examine 
the  prevalence  of  menstrual  dysfunction  and  subsequent  health  concerns 
such  as  stress  fractures  and  osteoporosis  (p.  43). 

2.  Increased  Number  of  Women  in  the  Military 

•  There  are  approximately  340,000  women  in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  nearly 
200,000  on  active  duty  and  140,000  in  the  reserve  (ibid.).  Women  now 
comprise  14%  of  the  total  military  active-duty  force,  including  12.8%  of  all 
officers.  Some  recruiting  projections  suggest  this  number  may  rise  to  20% 
in  the  near  future  (Gunby,  1995).  With  the  increasing  number  of  women 
in  the  military,  the  health  conditions  of  this  population  will  become 
increasingly  important  if  they  are  to  serve  at  maximum  capacity  and 
strength,  especially  through  the  training  process,  the  most  expensive  part 
of  the  military  life. 

3.  Strenuous  Training  Can  Cause  Bone  Loss  in  Women  and  Men 

•  According  to  the  Army,  the  minimum  time  away  from  significant  duty  for 
a  male  or  female  soldier  who  develops  a  stress  fracture  is  6-8  weeks.  Also, 
full  recovery  time  for  those  with  stress  fractures  generally  takes  no  less 
than  12  weeks.  Stress  fractures  are  among  the  most  significant  injuries 
that  take  men  and  women  in  the  Army  off  duty. 

•  Strenuous  physical  exercise  induces  amenorrhea,  the  cessation  of 
menstruation,  which  can  cause  bone  loss  that  may  lead  to  stress  fractures. 
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Amenorrhea  occurs  at  a  higher  rate  in  women  who  engage  in  strenuous 
physical  exercise.  A  number  of  recent  studies  support  this  point.   For 
example  one  particular  study  of  2,312  active-duty  Army  women  with  self- 
reported  stress  fractures  revealed  a  positive  relationship  between  stress 
fractures  and  known  risk  factors  for  osteoporosis  such  as  smoking, 
previous  history  of  amenorrhea,  and  known  family  history  of  osteoporosis. 
The  authors  of  this  study  conclude  that  the  data  suggest  hypotheses  of 
stress  fracture  pathogenesis  in  Army  women  that  bear  further  testing 
(Friedl  el.  al.,  1992). 

Another  study  found  that  55%  of  trainees  in  a  light  infantry  unit  suffered 
a  training-related  injury,  with  stress  fractures  accounting  for  the  largest 
number  of  limited  duty  days.  The  authors  (Reynolds,  et.  al.,  1994) 
concluded  that  cigarette  smoking  and  low  endurance  levels  were  risk 
factors.  A  medical  history  of  amenorrhea  could,  with  further  study, 
perhaps  be  added  as  a  screening  device  when  selecting  new  recruits. 

In  a  four-year  study  of  soldiers  in  basic  training,  1,338  stress  fractures 
were  confirmed  in  a  population  of  109,000  (Pester,  et.  al.,  1992).  Female 
soldiers  suffered  more  than  twice  the  number  of  bilateral  fractures  as  the 
male  soldiers,  and  1.09%  of  the  women  compared  to  .09%  of  the  men 
experienced  any  fractures.  Modifications  were  implemented  that  resulted 
in  significantly  fewer  fractures  in  the  men  (16.9%  decrease)  and  less  in 
the  women  (7.32%  decrease).  Why  did  the  modifications  have  more 
dramatic  effect  on  the  men  than  on  the  women?  The  issue  of  bone  density 
could  certainly  have  played  a  part  in  these  fracture  rates.  Since  women  in 
the  military  are  at  substantially  higher  risk  for  stress  fracture  than  men, 
these  findings  should  be  a  significant  concern  to  the  military. 

In  an  unpublished  study  in  which  male  and  female  West  Point  cadets 
were  followed  over  a  four-year  period  and  tested  every  six  months,  bone 
density  dropped  during  the  first  year  of  service.  The  loss  was  greatest 
during  the  first  six  months  when  the  cadets  partook  in  the  most  strenuous 
exercise.  The  authors  hypothesize  that  exercise-induced  injury  is 
associated  with  decreased  bone  density.  This  calls  for  considerable  more 
study.  First,  it  would  be  extremely  valuable  to  follow  these  cadets 
through  their  military  careers.  Second,  one  might  also  look  at  the 
correlation. between  birth  control  pills,  bone  density,  and  injury  rates  in 
females.  A  third  possible  study  might  involve  the  relationship  between 
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low  free  testosterone  levels  and  injury  rates  (Copley,  Lindberg,  et.  al., 
unpublished). 

•  Would  varying  daily  activity  involved  in  the  basic  training  program  lower 
stress  fracture  rates?  It  has  been  suggested  that  doing  the  same  exercises 
every  day  is  unhealthy.  Dr.  Snow's  research  in  her  longitudinal  study  of 
elite  female  runners  (mean  age  of  21)  indicated  a  significant  decline  in 
bone  density  over  an  eight-month  period.  The  decrease  occurred  in 
amenorrheic  as  well  as  in  eumenorrheic  runners.  She  theorized  that  the 
bone  remodeling  cycle  is  altered  in  favor  of  resorption  due  to  insufficient 
recovery  time.  These  women  rarely  took  a  day  off  from  running  --  similar 
to  basic  training  of  female  recruits  (Snow  et.  al.,  1995). 

4.         Eating  Disorders  in  women  Can  Cause  Bone  Loss 

•  Women  also  become  amenorrheic  from  eating  disorders.  Subjects  with 
anorexia  nervosa  have  demonstrated  decreased  rates  of  bone  formation 
and  an  increased  rate  of  bone  resorption  (Abrams,  et.  al.,  1993).  Low  bone 
mass  seems  to  persist  following  recovery,  indicating  that  bone  mass 
deficits  acquired  in  adolescence  may  not  be  completely  reversible 
(Bachrach,  et.  al.,  1991).  The  onset  of  anorexia  nervosa  before  attainment 
of  peak  bone  mass  and  prolonged  duration  of  amenorrhea  result  in  the 
most  significant  loss  of  bone  mass  (Biller,  et.  al.,  1989;  and  Hay,  et.  al., 
1992). 

Approximately  1-4%  of  young  women  in  the  U.S.  currently  suffer  from 
anorexia  nervosa  or  related  disorders,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  a 
similar  percentage  exists  in  the  military.  There  is  currently  no 
information  about  eating  disorders,  amenorrhea  and  military  women. 

•  There  also  is  no  information  regarding  young  African  American  women 
who  suffer  from  amenorrhea  or  eating  disorders.  African  American 
women  tend  to  have  lowed  rates  of  osteoporosis  due  to  a  genetic  tendency 
toward  denser  bone  mass;  however,  very  little  is  known  about  this 
population's  physiology  in  relation  to  bone  resorption  and  formation.  A 
high  percentage  of  women  in  the  military  are  African  American  and  such 
information  could  be  extremely  important  as  this  minority  population 
increases. 
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5.  Smoking  Can  Cause  Bone  Loss 

•  Another  risk  factor  associated  with  bone  loss  is  smoking  (Waldholz,  1994). 
While  smoking  is  banned  at  most  Defense  Department  work  sites,  31%  of 
women  on  active  duty  are  smokers  (Gunby,  1995),  a  percentage  slightly 
higher  than  the  national  average  of  25%.  However,  bone  loss  due  to 
smoking  in  not  limited  to  women;  smoking  also  lowers  bone  density  in 
men  (Slemenda,  et.  al.,  Annals  of  Internal  Medicine  1992).  Smoking  in 
the  military  could  result  in  an  increased  financial  burden  when  caring  for 
military  retirees  in  the  future;  therefore,  research  into  links  between 
smoking  and  osteoporosis  that  could  then  be  used  in  smoking  cessation 
programs  could  be  of  great  value. 

6.  Quantitative  Ultrasound  Can  Predict  Stress  Fracture  Risk  in 
Female  Army  Recruits 

•  The  new  methods  of  measuring  bone  density  now  available,  such  as  dual 
energy  x-ray  absorptiometry,  bone  markers,  and  ultrasound  would  allow 
the  military  to  screen  military  recruits  for  low  bone  mass.  DOD- 
sponsored  research  --  currently  only  available  as  an  abstract  --  finds  that 
ultrasound  can  predict  stress  fracture  risk  in  female  Army  recruits.  A 
recruit  with  broadband  ultrasound  attenuation  (BUA)  of  63  has  a  l-in-8 
chance  of  having  a  stress  fracture  during  basic  training  (Kimmel,  D.F.  et. 
al.,  1995).  A  quantitative  ultrasound  thus  predicts  stress  fracture  risk 
during  basic  training  in  women.  This  same  instrument  can  also  identify 
persons  with  high  bone  strength.  Individuals  with  high  bone  strength 
would  be  well-suited  for  especially  physically  demanding  duty  such  as 
paratroopers,  Rangers  and  the  like. 

7.  Genetic  Research  on  Bone 

•  Preliminary  research  points  to  a  special  gene  that  provides  a  genetic  basis 
for  a  person's  predisposition  for  stress  fractures.  Further  study  is  needed 
in  this  area  to  determine  if  there  are  genetic  issues  involved  in  the 
propensity  of  some  people  to  develop  stress  fractures. 

8.  Dietary  Calcium  Intake  Can  Build  Bone  Mass 

•  While  protecting  "bone  health"  in  young  people  can  be  a  problem,  there 
are  studies  that  clearly  indicate  the  benefits  of  addressing  this  problem. 
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For  example,  one  study  of  calcium  supplementation  in  adolescent  girls 
resulted  in  significant  increases  in  total  body  and  spinal  bone  density 
(Lloyd,  et.  al.,  1993).  Another  study  of  adult  women  in  China  from  five 
rural  areas  where  dietary  calcium  varied  considerably  concluded  that 
daily  increases  in  dietary  calcium  significantly  increased  bone  mass  (Ji- 
Fan  HU  et.  al.,  1993).  With  further  research,  the  military  could  assure 
that  its  recruits  increased  their  daily  intake  of  calcium,  thus  ensuring 
their  future  bone  health. 

Two  years  ago  this  Congress  provided  $5  million  to  establish  a  bone 
disease  research  program  at  the  Department  of  Defense.  Last  year  Congress 
provided  an  additional  $1  million  to  the  program  specifically  for  the  study  of  Paget's 
Disease.  These  were  very  important  first  steps  in  the  effort  to  study  the  prevalence 
and  impact  of  bone  disease  and  stress  fractures  on  military  personnel.  I  applaud 
the  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Defense  to  establish  this  research  program.  The 
outpouring  of  support  from  the  research  community  for  the  program  has  been 
enormous.  Since  DOD's  issuance  of  the  broad  agency  announcement  on  March  1st 
of  this  year,  and  up  through  April  18  of  this  year,  more  than  107  grant  applications 
have  been  received  by  DOD.  This  shows  the  enormous  interest  in  this  program  by 
the  bone  disease  research  community.  Unfortunately,  with  the  current  funding 
provided  to  the  DOD  for  bone  disease  research  only  a  small  portion  of  these  grant 
applications  will  actually  be  funded. 

I  urge  this  Subcommittee  and  the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
continue  their  support  for  a  vigorous  bone  disease  research  program  within  the 
Department  of  Defense.  It  is  imperative  that  additional  funds  be  made  available  to 
the  program  in  the  FY  1997  Appropriations  bill.  Please  lend  your  strong  support  to 
continuing  this  most  important  research  effort.  Allow  me  to  remind  you  that 
General  Eisenhauer  had  the  right  understanding  of  what  truly  makes  the  military 
strong.  When  he,  as  President,  initiated  the  Interstate  Highway  System,  he  called 
it  the  Defense  Interstate  Highway  System  because  he  knew  the  military  needs  to 
move  troops  quickly.  When  he  initiated  a  new  education  system  for  this  country  he 
put  it  in  terms  of  a  defense  educational  system  because  he  knew  that  the  military  is 
better  prepared  when  its  troops  have  a  solid  education.  The  same  is  true  for  health 
-  the  military  needs  strong  bones  in  order  to  fight  the  necessary  fight.  Please 
continue  your  support  of  this  vital  research  program. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee. 
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Wednesday,  May  1,  1996. 
NATIONAL  BREAST  CANCER  COALITION 

WITNESS 

FRANCES  M.  VISCO,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  BREAST  CANCER  COALI- 
TION 

Introduction 

Mr.  Young.  I  would  like  to  invite  Ms.  Fran  Visco,  President  of 
the  National  Breast  Cancer  Coalition,  to  come  to  the  table.  Fran 
is  not  only  President  of  the  organization,  but  she  is  a  breast  cancer 
survivor,  and  we  thank  God  for  that,  a  wife,  mother  and  a  lawyer. 
We  know  you  represent,  Fran,  more  than  350  member  organiza- 
tions and  more  than  40,000  individual  women.  This  Committee,  as 
you  know,  has  been  very,  very  supportive  and  in  the  front  line  on 
the  fight  against  breast  cancer.  We  have  taken  a  little  criticism 
from  some  who  believe  that  we  should  not  be  funding  those  types 
of  medical  programs.  We  disagree  with  that,  and,  as  you  know,  we 
do  intend  to  fund  the  breast  cancer  research  programs,  and  we 
would  like  to  see  an  end  to  this  dreaded  disease. 

Ms.  Visco,  we  would  like  you  to  know  that  your  entire  statement 
will  be  placed  in  the  record  and  ask  you  to  summarize  it  in  about 
five  minutes. 

Statement  of  Ms.  Visco 

Ms.  VlSCO.  Yes,  and  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
members  of  the  committee,  for  inviting  me  and  for  your  continuing 
courage  in  supporting  this  program. 

This  program  has  been  an  incredible  success,  and  I  am  joined 
here  today  by  Rosemary  Locke,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  National  Breast  Cancer  Coalition  and  a  past  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Military  Family  Association.  If  you  have  ques- 
tions throughout  the  afternoon  on  this  program,  please  feel  free  to 
ask  Ms.  Locke. 

BREAST  CANCER  RESEARCH  FUNDING 

I  want  to  share  with  you  what  we've  been  doing  with  the  pro- 
gram. As  you  know,  I  am  a  member  of  the  Integration  Panel  that 
oversees  the  Department  of  the  Army  Peer  Review  Breast  Cancer 
Research  Program,  and  I  can  tell  you  firsthand  this  program  has 
been  an  unbelievable  success.  Not  only  have  we  spent  money  in- 
credibly wisely,  more  than  90  percent  of  the  funds  go  directly  to  re- 
search grants,  but  we've  also  developed  a  very  innovative  visionary 
forward  looking  program  for  future  breast  cancer  research  funding. 

What  we  have  done  is  we  have  looked  at  the  unbelievable  discov- 
eries that  have  occurred  over  the  past  year,  the  fact  that  we've  iso- 
lated genes  for  breast  cancer,  the  fact  that  we're  beginning  to  un- 
derstand for  the  first  time  the  mechanisms  of  cell  division  and  we 
are  truly  at  a  place  in  breast  cancer  that  we've  never  been  before. 
We  know  where  to  go.  This  is  the  time  to  put  significant  funds,  or 
continue  to  put  significant  funds,  into  breast  cancer  research,  and 
we've  designed  the  Army  program  to  respond  to  those  discoveries. 
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What  we  are  asking  for  is  your  support  for  $150  million  this  year 
for  the  peer  review  breast  cancer  research  program.  What  we  plan 
to  do  with  the  funds  is  to  fund — a  large  portion  of  the  funds  will 
go  toward  idea  grants.  These  are  innovative  risk-taking  but  very 
strong  science-based  research  ideas  that  are  going  to  pinpoint  areas 
that  have  opened  up  to  us  as  a  result  of  the  new  research  discov- 
eries. We're  going  to  take  those  pilot  type  of  programs  and  fund 
them.  They  are  not  funded  any  place  else  in  breast  cancer  research. 
This  is  the  only  program  that  has  the  funds  and  the  vision  to  look 
at  those  grants. 

In  addition,  we  want  to  take  funds  and  continue  to  put  them  into 
training,  to  pre-doc  post-doc  and  career  development  awards. 
Again,  this  is  an  area  in  which  there  are  very  little  funds  available 
for  training  to  bring  new  scientists  and  to  retrain  scientists  into 
the  field,  and,  as  a  result,  we  are  really  falling  behind  our  counter- 
parts in  other  countries.  This  program  is  one  of  the  few  that  puts 
significant  funds  into  training. 

In  addition,  we  are  taking  a  portion  of  the  funds  and  we're  set- 
ting them  aside  for  large  scale  research  possibilities  for  areas  of 
transnational  research,  again,  looking  at  the  new  discoveries  that 
had  come  about  over  the  past  couple  of  years.  We  want  to  see  inno- 
vative proposals  that  will  translate  those  discoveries  to  the  bedside, 
to  the  actual  woman  with  breast  cancer. 

Those  are  the  types  of  programs  that  we  want  to  fund  through 
the  Department  of  the  Army  Peer  Review  Program,  and,  again, 
there  isn't  any  other  place  where  these  programs  get  funding.  So 
this,  once  again,  is  our  opportunity  to  continue  to  make  a  really 
significant  difference  in  this  disease. 

You  know,  I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  I  can  come  here  and 
tell  you  that  we  don't  need  any  more  money  and  that  we've  eradi- 
cated breast  cancer.  We're  not  there  yet,  but  we  are  so  much  closer 
than  we've  ever  been.  Again,  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  past 
support  and  ask  you  to  continue  to  support  this  program. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Young.  Well,  thank  you  very  much  for  being  here  today,  and 
we  do  agree  with  you  on  the  importance  of  the  program.  It  defi- 
nitely is  a  military  quality  of  life  issue. 

Ms.  VlSCO.  Yes,  very  much  so.  Yes,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Young.  Thank  you,  again. 

[The  statement  of  Ms.  Visco  follows:] 
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Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Defense. 
I  am  Fran  Visco,  a  breast  cancer  survivor,  a  wife  and  mother,  a  lawyer  and  President  of  the 
National  Breast  Cancer  Coalition. 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Breast  Cancer  Coalition  and  the  2.6  million  women  who  are 
now  living  with  breast  cancer,  I  thank  you  for  your  past  support  of  the  Department  of  the  Army 
peer-reviewed  breast  cancer  research  program  and  I  urge  your  continued  support  of  this 
important  program.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Integration  Panel  that  implements  this  program  and  I 
have  witnessed  the  unparalleled  efficiency  and  skill  with  which  the  Army  has  administered  this 
groundbreaking  research  effort  in  the  battle  against  the  epidemic  of  breast  cancer.  Your 
leadership  in  supporting  this  program  is  an  example  of  the  innovative  approach  that  is  needed  to 
combat  this  disease.  The  National  Breast  Cancer  Coalition  believes  that  this  program  is  vital  to 
the  eradication  of  breast  cancer. 

The  NBCC  is  a  grassroots  advocacy  organization  dedicated  to  the  eradication  of  the 
breast  cancer  epidemic.  We  are  made  up  of  350  member  organizations  and  more  than  40,000 
individual  women,  their  families,  friends  and  physicians.  Our  national  network  extends  to  every 
state  where  we  have  state  coordinators  who  respond  to  our  calls  to  action  by  activating  phone  and 
fax  trees. 

Despite  our  best  efforts  and  your  leadership,  breast  cancer  is  still  the  most  common  form 
of  cancer  in  women;  every  three  minutes  another  woman  is  diagnosed  and  every  1 1  minutes 
another  woman  dies  of  breast  cancer.  We  still  do  not  know  the  cause  or  have  a  cure  for  this 
dread  disease.  Our  work  together  is  essential  and  must  continue.  I  appear  before  you  today 
urging  you  to  appropriate  $150  million  to  the  Department  of  Defense  to  continue  its  mission 
against  breast  cancer. 
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Over  the  past  two  years,  there  have  been  incredible  discoveries  at  a  very  rapid  rate  that 
offer  fascinating  insights  into  the  biology  of  breast  cancer,  such  as  the  isolation  of  breast  cancer 
susceptibility  genes,  and  discoveries  about  the  basic  mechanisms  of  cancer  cells.  These 
discoveries  have  brought  into  sharp  focus  the  areas  of  research  that  hold  promise  and  will  build 
on  the  knowledge  and  investment  we  have  made. 

These  recent  discoveries  lead  to  a  renewed  vision  for  the  DOD  peer-reviewed  breast  cancer 
research  program,  especially  the  Innovative  Developmental  and  Exploratory  Awards  (IDEA) 
grants.  Therefore,  this  year,  we  have  devoted  a  majority  of  the  DOD  funds  to  these  types  of 
grants.  IDEA  grants  are  uniquely  designed  to  dramatically  advance  our  knowledge  in  areas  which 
offer  the  greatest  potential  ~  and  these  types  of  grants  are  funded  only  through  the  DOD  program. 
IDEA  grants  are  precisely  the  types  of  grants  that  cannot  receive  funding  through  more  traditional 
programs  such  as  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  and  academic  research  programs.  In  addition, 
the  DOD  program  devoted  a  significant  amount  of  funding  to  translational  research  ~  research 
which  takes  our  basic  knowledge  about  breast  cancer  and  translates  it  into  practical  medical 
treatment  and  training. 

The  Coalition,  and  its  members,  are  dedicated  to  working  with  you  to  ensure  the 
continuation  of  funding  for  this  program  at  a  level  that  allows  this  ground  breaking  research  to 
forge  ahead.   1996  is  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  Coalition's  existence,  a  bittersweet  milestone. 
We  will  recognize  this  year  by  launching  a  new  campaign  to  gain  2.6  million  signatures  on  a 
petition  for  $2.6  million  for  breast  cancer  research  by  the  year  2000.  The  Department  of  the 
Army  peer-reviewed  breast  cancer  research  program  is  an  important  part  of  this  funding 
initiative. 

In  addition,  this  year  NBCC  has  created  a  ten-point  Breast  Cancer  Policy  Platform  which 
we  will  ask  all  candidates  for  public  office,  in  addition  to  those  holding  an  elected  or  appointed 
office,  to  endorse.  The  second  item  on  the  platform  is: 

The  United  States  Congress  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  must  continue  support  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
peer-reviewed  breast  cancer  research  program,  under  the 
strategies  recommended  by  the  Institute  of  Medicine. 

In  addition,  breast  cancer  policymakers  and  scientists  agree  that  the  DOD  peer-reviewed 
breast  cancer  research  program  is  essential  in  the  fight  against  breast  cancer.  In  October  1993, 
NBCC  delivered  a  petition  with  2.6  million  signatures  asking  for  "a  comprehensive  plan  to  end 
the  breast  cancer  epidemic"  to  the  President,  Hillary  Rodham  Clinton  and  Secretary  Shalala  in 
the  East  Room  of  the  White  House.  In  response,  the  President  asked  Secretary  Shalala  to 
convene  a  conference  to  develop  a  national  action  plan  on  breast  cancer. 

Out  of  this  meeting,  a  National  Action  Plan  has  been  developed  which  specifically 
recommends  the  continuation  of  the  landmark  breast  cancer  research  program  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  as  part  of  that  strategy.  I  quote: 
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...continue  support  for  the  Department  of  Defense  breast  cancer 
research  program  administered  by  the  Department  of  the  Army 
under  the  strategy  recommended  by  the  Institute  of  Medicine.  This 
program  has  attracted  over  3,000  new  proposals  for  breast  cancer 
research,  many  from  investigators  who  were  not  previously 
involved  in  breast  cancer  research. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  DOD  program  provides  desperately  needed,  excellent 
quality  breast  cancer  research,  it  also  makes  extremely  efficient  use  of  its  resources.  In  fact,  over 
90%  of  the  funds  went  directly  to  research  grants.  The  federal  government  can  truly  be  proud  of 
its  investment  in  Army  breast  cancer  research.  The  overall  structure  of  the  system  has 
streamlined  the  entire  funding  process,  while  retaining  traditional  quality  assurance  mechanisms. 

The  scientists  who  have  seen,  first  hand,  the  benefits  of  the  DOD  breast  cancer  research 
program,  have  issued  a  strong  statement,  that  in  their  scientific  judgement  the  program  should 
continue: 

...we  urge  that  this  program  receive  ongoing  funding.  This 
program  has  been  broadly  defined  such  that  the  research  performed 
will  be  of  benefit  not  just  for  breast  cancer,  but  for  all  cancers  and 
other  diseases. 

The  Army's  program  has  not  only  increased  current  research,  but  has  also  inspired  new 
efforts  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  nation's  best  and  most  experienced  researchers  who  have  never 
before  been  attracted  to  breast  cancer  research.  This  year,  in  response  to  the  request  for 
proposals,  the  DOD  breast  cancer  research  program  received  2217  new  research  proposals. 
1370  of  those  proposals  were  deemed  scientifically  meritorious  and  deserving  of  funding.  There 
was  not  enough  funding  for  all  of  the  meritorious  proposals  that  were  received,  only  301  of  the 
meritorious  proposals  received  funding. 

Continuation  of  the  Army's  breast  cancer  research  effort  is  important  to  all  American 
women,  but  especially  for  the  women  who  receive  their  health  care  from  the  military.  One  of 
every  eight  of  these  women  is  at  risk  of  getting  breast  cancer. 

Since  the  very  beginning  of  this  program,  in  1993,  Congress  has  stood  in  support  of  this 
important  investment  in  the  fight  against  breast  cancer.  The  1 993  Defense  Appropriations  report 
language  read: 

The  Committee  commends  the  Department  of  the  Army  for  its  fine 
management  of  the  breast  cancer  research  program.  ..The 
Committee  understands  that  the  program  has  had  a  positive  effect 
on  recruiting  new  scientists  into  the  field,  developing  needed 
infrastructure,  and  bringing  innovative  proposals  to  the  fore,  and 
that  its  continuation  is  necessary  to  build  on  these  advancements. 
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In  the  years  since  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  and  Mr.  Murtha  and  this  entire  Committee 
have  spoken  out,  both  in  Committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  in 
support  of  this  program  and  have  been  unfailing  leaders  in  the  effort  to  continue  this  innovative 
investment  in  breast  cancer  research. 

We  ask  you,  the  Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
what  you  have  initiated.  What  you  have  done  is  set  in  motion  an  innovative  and  highly  efficient 
approach  to  fighting  the  breast  cancer  epidemic.  What  you  must  do  now  is  continue  to  support 
this  effort  by  funding  research  that  will  help  us  win  this  very  real  and  devastating  war  against  a 
cruel  enemy. 

Thank  you  again  for  inviting  me  to  testify  and  giving  hope  to  the  2.6  million  women 
living  with  breast  cancer. 
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Wednesday,  May  1,  1996. 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  CHILDREN'S  HOSPITALS 

WITNESS 

LAWRENCE  BATES,  VICE  PRESIDENT  FOR  MANAGED  CARE,  THE  NA- 
tional association  of  children's  hospitals 

Introduction 

Mr.  Young.  I  would  like  now  to  invite  Mr.  Lawrence  Bates,  the 
Vice  President  for  Managed  Care  at  the  Children's  Hospital  of  the 
King's  Daughters  in  Norfolk,  Virginia. 

Mr.  Bates  is  here  today  representing  the  National  Association  of 
Children's  Hospitals.  One  of  my  good  friends  and  constituents,  Mr. 
Dennis  Sexton,  a  former  national  president  of  the  Association,  and 
we're  proud  of  the  work  that  he  does  at  All  Children's  Hospital  in 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 

Mr.  Bates,  we're  glad  to  have  you  here,  sir,  and  your  entire  state- 
ment will  be  placed  in  the  record.  We  will  ask  you  to  summarize 
it. 

Statement  of  Mr.  Bates 

Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  certainly  an  honor  to  be  before 
you  and  your  Committee  today. 

As  you  said,  I  am  here  representing  N.A.C.H.,  which  is  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Children's  Hospitals.  It  represents  children's 
hospitals  all  over  this  country,  over  103  standing  hospitals.  I  am 
from  Children's  Hospital  in  Norfolk.  You  are  very  familiar,  I  know, 
with  the  Children's  Hospital  in  St.  Petersburg.  There  are  children's 
hospitals  particularly  located  in  areas  where  there  are  large  mili- 
tary locations — San  Diego,  Seattle,  Jacksonville,  Washington,  et 
cetera. 

CHAMPUS  PROSPECTIVE  PAYMENT  SYSTEM 

Today  I  am  here  to  testify  on  two  issues  in  this  regard.  First,  is 
the  CHAMPUS  Prospective  Payment  System,  and  some  recent 
changes  that  have  been  made  to  the  prospective  payment  system 
and  how  it  affects  children's  hospitals.  And,  secondly,  the  200-mile 
catchment  area  rule  for  regional  Specialized  Treatment  Facilities. 

N.A.C.H.  is  very  concerned  about  recent  changes  that  have  been 
made  to  reimbursement  for  long-stay  and  cost-outliers.  Admittedly, 
this  is  technical  in  nature,  but  simply  said,  an  outlier,  the  payment 
system  that  CHAMPUS  uses,  is  based  on  averages.  They  pay  a 
base  payment  for  the  average  for  a  given  diagnosis  for  the  popu- 
lation. Obviously,  though,  the  populations  have  outliers.  There  are 
cases  that  are  not  the  norm.  The  cases  may  be  longer,  and  their 
links  the  normal  or  they  may  be  much  more  intense  in  their  cost, 
and,  therefore,  outlier  provisions  are  made  as  special  payment 
mechanisms  to  allow  a  facility  to  recover  the  costs  it  incurs  in  pro- 
viding the  services  for  those  children. 

For  children's  hospitals  this  is  particularly  important.  I  know  in 
our  case  since  CHAMPUS  has  been  on  its  present  payment  system 
over  the  past  six  years,  outlier  payments  have  accounted  for  30  to 
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45  percent  of  our  total  payment  system  or  total  payments  that 
we've  received. 

Recently,  in  October  1994  and  1995  Medicare  revised  their 
outlier  provisions,  which  allowed  for  the  cost  outlier  payments  to 
be  reduced.  The  way  they  did  that  was  by  increasing  the  cost 
outlier  payments  and  by  reducing  the  length  of  stay  outliers.  Be- 
cause of  some  special  legislation  in  1989,  when  this  payment  sys- 
tem was  put  in  for  children's  hospitals  in  recognition  of  the  types 
of  patients  that  they  see,  and  that  there  are  large  numbers  of 
outliers  that  are  seen  by  children's  hospitals,  a  different  threshold 
was  put  into  place,  which  was  much  lower  than  the  non-pediatric 
hospitals.  As  this  has  been  reduced  now  for  the  non-pediatric  hos- 
pitals, it  has  allowed  the  hospitals  to  participate  more  in  these 
thresholds.  However,  there  has  not  been  adjustments  for  the  chil- 
dren's hospitals.  The  reason  for  that  was  in  1988,  in  creating  this 
payment  mechanism  for  children's  hospitals,  this  was  written  into 
law  in  regards  to  the  outlier  thresholds,  and  so  it  has  not  been  ad- 
dressed by  the  regulatory  mechanism. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  how  the  new  payment  scheme 
would  work  for  us.  A  real  example  from  our  hospital  is  a  six-month 
old  with  severe  respiratory  problems  and  a  length  of  stay  of  80 
days  had  charges  of  $140,000  our  hospital  was  reimbursed  $83,000 
or  59  percent  of  the  total  cost  incurred.  However,  under  the  old 
mechanism  that  would  have  been  $103,000.  So  in  this  one  case 
alone  our  reimbursement  was  reduced  by  $20,000,  and  to  a  level 
that  was  44  percent  of  cost. 

To  sum,  N.A.C.H.  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Department  has  in- 
advertently infringed  upon  the  budget  neutrality  that  was  set  up 
in  fiscal  year  1988  when  this  payment  system  was  implemented  for 
children's  hospitals.  We  would  like  to  work  with  the  subcommittee 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  to  restore  the  intent  of  P.L.  100- 
463  which  was  the  legislation  which  put  this  into  place. 

SPECIALIZED  TREATMENT  SERVICES  FACILITIES 

Secondly,  in  regards  to  specialized  treatment  facilities,  I  am  sure 
that  you  are  aware  that  CHAMPUS  has  a  mechanism  to  create 
what  in  the  commercial  world  may  be  comparable  to  centers  of  ex- 
cellence, both  in  military  treatment  facilities  and  civilian  facilities. 
However,  the  regulations  provide  that  in  order  for  that  to  happen 
it  must  be  within  200  miles  of  the  lead  agent  in  each  region.  Al- 
though this  works  well  in  some  regions  where  this  is  being  imple- 
mented— for  example,  it  works  well  in  Norfolk  because  the  Ports- 
mouth Naval  Hospital,  which  is  a  lead  agent  for  that  region,  is 
right  across  the  river.  However,  there  are  other  cases  where  it 
doesn't  work  at  all.  For  example,  in  region  5  the  lead  agent  is  the 
Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base  in  Dayton,  Ohio.  There  are  other 
children's  hospitals  such  as  Milwaukee  Children's  who  are  far  in 
excess  of  200  miles  from  that  lead  agent,  and,  therefore,  cannot 
participate  in  this  legislation. 

Obviously,  this  is  bad  for  them  and  it  also  prevents  an  oppor- 
tunity as  far  as  creating  centers  of  excellence  for  the  CHAMPUS 
population.  We  simply  want  to  alert  the  Committee  about  the  po- 
tential problems  in  regards  to  the  way  that  the  regulations  are 
presently  written  in  this  regard. 
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This  concludes  my  testimony.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  allowing 
me  to  present  this  today. 

Mr.  Young.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  appreciate  your  being 
here,  and  we  understand  that  the  Department  of  Defense  Health 
Affairs  Office  is  now  working  to  correct  the  payment  inequity  that 
you  described  in  your  statement  and  the  reimbursement  to  chil- 
dren's hospitals  should  be  fair  and  equitable,  and  you  know  the 
members  of  the  Committee  believe  that. 

Mr.  Bates.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Bates  follows:] 
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Testimony  of  Lawrence  Bates 

Vice  President  for  Managed  Care 

Children's  Hospital  of  the  King's  Daughters 

on  behalf  of 

The  National  Association  of  Children's  Hospitals 

May  1,  1996 


Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  an  honor  to  be  testifying  before  your  distinguished  committee  today. 
My  name  is  Lawrence  Bates,  Vice  President  for  Managed  Care  at  the  Children's  Hospital 
of  the  King's  Daughters  in  Norfolk,  Virginia.  Our  hospital  provides  approximately  $20 
million  worth  of  care  to  children  covered  by  CHAMPUS.  I  am  here  as  a  representative  of 
the  National  Association  of  Children's  Hospitals  (N.A.C.H.).  As  you  know,  N.A.C.H.  is 
a  national  association  of  more  than  100  free  standing  acute  care  children's  hospitals,  such 
as  our  hospital  and  All  Children's  Hospital  is  St.  Petersburg,  Florida,  as  well  as  free- 
standing children's  specialty  and  rehabilitation  hospitals,  and  pediatric  programs  of  major 
teaching  hospitals.  All  are  dedicated  to  serving  the  children  of  their  communities,  including 
the  sickest,  poorest,  and  those  with  the  most  specialized  needs.    On  behalf  of  N.A.C.H.  I 
want  to  thank  you  for  your  strong  support  of  quality  health  care  for  children.  We 
appreciate  the  warm  welcome  you  have  given  us  when  we  have  appeared  before  the 
Subcommittee  in  the  past  and  we  appreciate  your  help  regarding  the  implementation  of 
TRICARE  and  other  CHAMPUS  issues. 

I  will  be  testifying  today  on  two  issues:  first,  CHAMPUS  Prospective  Payment  System 
(PPS)  long  stay  and  cost  outlier  reimbursement  reduction  and  second,  the  200-mile 
catchment  area  rule  for  regional  Specialized  Treatment  Facilities. 
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CHAMPUS  PPS  Lone  Stay  and  Cost  Outlier  Reimbursement 

N.A.C.H.  is  very  concerned  that  recent  changes  in  the  reimbursement  for  long  stay  and 
cost  outliers  are  inadvertently  reimbursing  children's  hospitals  below  reasonable  cost. 
Changes  OCHAMPUS  made  in  October  1994  and  October  1995  are  having  a  severe  and 
negative  effect  on  total  payments  to  children's  hospitals.  The  problem  is  that  over  the  past 
two  years  children's  hospitals  have  suffered  reductions  in  long  stay  outlier  payments 
without  the  counterbalancing  increases  in  cost  outliers  that  other  non-pediatric  hospitals 
have  received. 

The  ability  of  children's  hospitals  to  access  this  problem  was  time  limited  until  March 
1996.  The  reconciliation  data  which  confirmed  cost  and  stay  outlier  patients  under  these 
rules  was  submitted  to  providers  in  late  December  1995  and  early  January  1996  for  fiscal 
years  1993,  1994  and  1995.  In  the  meantime,  we  have  been  working  with  DoD's  Office  of 
Health  Affairs  to  analyze  how  these  changes  impact  payments  to  children's  hospitals  and 
possible  solutions.  I  bring  this  up  today  because  the  solution  may  require  enabling 
legislation. 

In  1988,  in  response  to  your  recommendations,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Fiscal  Year  1989 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  bill  (P.L.  100-463)  included  seven  PPS  conditions 
for  children's  hospitals,  including  a  lower  cost  outlier  threshold  than  was  used  by  Medicare 
and  CHAMPUS  PPS  at  that  time.  For  children's  hospitals,  the  threshold  was  set  at  the 
greater  of  the  Medicare  Diagnostic  Related  Group  (DRG)  payment  plus  $13,500  or  two 
times  the  DRG  payment.  For  all  other  hospitals  it  was  the  greater  of  the  DRG  payment 
plus  $39,000  (approx.)  or  two  times  the  DRG  payment. 
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In  the  past  two  years,  Medicare,  and  consequently  CHAMPUS  have  moved  to  provide 
greater  and  appropriate  consideration  to  hospitals  by  increasing  the  payout  for  cost  outliers 
and  reducing  it  by  a  similar  amount  for  long  stay  outliers.  For  cost  outliers,  the  threshold 
was  changed  to  a  simple  fixed  amount:  in  October  1994,  the  DRG  amount  plus  $18,900 
and  October  1995,  the  DRG  amount  plus  $13,800.  In  other  words,  CHAMPUS  PPS 
policy  revisions  for  FY  1995  and  1996  reduced  the  percentage  of  the  per  diem  paid  for  long 
stay  outliers  for  all  hospitals,  but  did  not  reduce  the  cost  outlier  threshold  for  children's 
hospitals  because  the  threshold  (but  not  the  per  diem  percentage)  is  set  in  law  for  children's 
hospitals. 

To  balance  the  increased  payout  on  cost  outliers,  the  percentage  of  the  per  diem  paid  on 
long  stay  outliers  was  reduced  from  60  percent  to  49  percent  in  October  1994  and  44 
percent  in  October  1995.  There  were  also  slight  changes  in  the  long  stay  outlier  thresholds. 
Since  children's  hospitals  suffer  the  loss  of  revenue  on  the  long  stay  outliers  without  the 
offsetting  benefit  of  increases  in  cost  outlier  payments,  the  net  effect  is  a  reduction  in 
revenue. 

Furthermore,  the  policy  changes  inadvertently  undermine  the  legislative  assurance  of 
revenue  neutrality  contained  in  P.L.  100-463  where  the  children's  hospital  differential  is  set 
such  that,  had  PPS  been  implemented  in  FY  1988,  the  total  payments  to  children's 
hospitals  would  have  equaled  the  amount  paid  under  the  old  system  of  paying  full  charges. 
Therefore,  N.A.C.H.  would  like  to  see  the  assurance  of  revenue  neutrality  under  which 
they  have  been  operating,  and  continue  to  operate,  restored. 

To  illustrate  the  problem  let  me  give  you  an  example:  a  six  month  old  with  severe 
respiratory  problems  and  a  length  of  stay  of  80  days  would  have  charges  of  $140,000  and 
our  hospital  would  be  reimbursed  $83,000  or  $59.3  %  from  CHAMPUS.  Under  the  old 
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policy  reimbursement  we  would  have  received  $103,000  or  73.6%.  This  is  a  $20,000 
revenue  loss  for  our  hospital.  While  this  is  a  specific  patient  case  to  illustrate  the  reduction 
in  payment  of  $20,000,  our  institutions'  average  reimbursement  for  cost  outliers  is  44%  of 
cost  in  1995. 

We  firmly  believe  that  corrective  action  is  required  to  restore  the  principle  of  revenue 
neutrality  in  PPS  payments  to  children's  hospitals  and  that  it  is  essential  to  address  the 
issue  of  outlier  thresholds  for  children's  hospitals.  The  current  situation,  in  which  there  is 
a  higher  cost  outlier  threshold  for  children's  hospitals  than  for  other  hospitals,  is  contrary 
to  the  intent  of  the  children's  hospital  PPS  provisions  of  P.L.  100-463. 

I  am  submitting  an  analysis  of  stay  and  cost  outliers  for  my  hospital,  the  Children's 
Hospital  of  the  Kings's  Daughters,  Inc.,  Norfolk,  Virginia  which  is  a  member  of 
N.A.C.H.  This  analysis  summarizes  the  serious  reimbursement  below  cost  problem  for 
1995  and  1996.  It  clearly  indicates  the  problem  with  the  shift  from  day  outliers  to  cost 
outliers  and  the  significant  reduction  in  reimbursement  levels  from  60.3%  to  40.2%  in 
1995  and  1996,  respectively.  We  have  surveyed  our  N.A.C.H.  members  and  believe  other 
children's  hospitals  are  similarly  affected  and  are  awaiting  documentation  of  the  reduction 
in  reimbursement  levels  at  this  time. 

To  sum  up,  N.A.C.H.  is  of  the  opinion  the  Department  inadvertently  infringed  upon  the 
budget  neutrality  of  FY  1988  when  it  changed  the  outlier  for  all  hospitals  except  children's 
hospitals  without  providing  children's  hospitals  the  benefit  of  an  offset.  We  would  like  to 
work  with  the  Subcommittee  and  the  Department  of  Defense  to  restore  the  intent  of  P.L. 
100-463. 
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Regional  STS  Facilities  Serving  a  200-Mile  Catchment  Area 

Briefly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Subcommittee  our 
concerns  with  the  200-mile  radius  catchment  area  requirement  for  the  establishment  of 
regional  Specialized  Treatment  Services  Facilities  (STS). 

As  you  know,  under  the  STS  program  established  by  Congress,  the  Department  of  Defense 
can  designate  certain  facilities  (military  or  civilian)  as  the  sole  provider  (similar  to  a  center 
of  excellence)  for  certain  highly  specialized  types  of  medical  care  on  a  national  or  regional 
level.  As  DoD  moves  into  its  TRICARE  managed  care  system  many  children's  hospitals 
are  exploring  designation  as  regional  STSs  to  provide  specialized,  complex  and  high  tech 
care  to  children  of  military  families  in  collaboration  with  DoD. 

Under  DoD  implementation  policy  announced  October  18, 1995,  Lead  Agents  will 
designate  regional  STS  facilities  within  their  regions  of  approximately  200  miles  in  radius 
of  the  Lead  Agent  medical  facility.  This  will  have  an  adverse  affect  on  some  children's 
hospitals  in  regions  where  the  hospital  is  more  than  200  miles  away  from  the  Lead  Agent. 
For  example,  the  children's  hospital  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  would  not  qualify  for  STS 
designation  in  TRICARE  Region  5  because  the  distance  between  Milwaukee  and  Wright- 
Patterson  AFB  in  Dayton,  Ohio  is  greater  than  200  miles,  whereas  my  hospital  in  Norfolk 
would  qualify  because  it  is  within  200  miles  of  the  Lead  Agent  for  Region  2  in  Norfolk. 

We  simply  want  to  alert  the  Subcommittee  that  there  are  potential  problems  with  the  200- 
mile  radius  requirement  and  that  the  Department  may  need  to  expand  this  distance 
requirement  sometime  in  the  future. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  testimony.  Thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  testify  today. 
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Children's  Hospital  of  The  King's  Daughters 
Calculation  of  CHAMPUS  Payments 
Admissions  After  10/01/94 


Normal  payment: 

Defln/ffon:       Any  claim  that  does  not  miet  outner  or  short  stay  criteria. 
Calculation:     weight  x  Adjusted  Standardized  Amount  (ASA)  x  .95 


ShQrtjS.t«y.R«yment 

Definition:        Any  claim  whose  Length  of  Stay  (LOS)  meets  tne  short  stay  threshold, 

which  is  usually  1  day. 
Calculation:      Normal  Payment  /  Geometric  Length  of  Stay  (GLOS)  x  2.  unless 

this  exceeds  the  normal  payment.  In  this  case,  the  Normal  Payment 

Is  the  Short  Stay  Payment. 


A  claim  qualifies  for  Pet  Deim  reimbursement  If  the  child  was  transferred 
from  CHKO  to  another  acute  care  facility  (usually  SNGH)  whan  discharged. 
Calculation:     (Normal  Payment  /GLOSx  n.2S)  x  (LOS) 


Qay  Outlier  Payment; 

Definition:       Any  claim  that  exceeds  the  long  stay  threshold. 


Calculation: 


(Normal  Payment  /  GLOS  x  .47)  x  (Long  Stay  Threshold 
Normal  Payment 


LOS)* 


ftps?  outlier  payrneot; 

Definition:       A  claim  qualifies  as  a  Cost  Outlier  <t  69%  of  billed  charges  exceeds 


Calculation: 


the  Cost  Threshold  (which  equals  the  Normal  Payment  x  2  or  $13,500. 

whichever  is  greater). 

(((Billed  Charges  x  .69  -  Cost  Threshold)  x  .80)  *  Normal  Payment)  x 


.95 


Not*  A  claim  can  qualify  a»  both  »  Day  and  Cost  Outfit*.  The  correct  Outlier  awionmom  Is  whichever 
one  yields  the  greater  payment. 
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Wednesday,  May  1,  1996. 

SCIENCE  APPLICATIONS  INTERNATIONAL 
CORPORATION 

WITNESS 

david  r.  brooks,  deputy  sector  vice  president,  health  care 
technology  sector,  scd3nce  applications  international 
corporation 

Introduction 

Mr.  Young.  I  would  like  to  invite  Mr.  David  Brooks  to  come  to 
the  table.  He  is  the  Deputy  Sector  Vice  President  at  Science  Appli- 
cations International  Corporation,  where  he  oversees  all  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Programs. 

You  are  just  completing  an  eight-year  contract  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  develop,  employ,  operate  and  maintain  the  pri- 
mary medical  information  system  called  the  Composite  Health 
Care  System,  which  serves  more  than  9  million  active  beneficiaries 
at  570  medical  treatment  facilities  worldwide. 

We  are  certainly  interested  in  your  perspective  about  the  effects 
of  CHCS  and  how  it  can  improve  the  health  care  of  our  service 
members,  and  also  how  it  affects  the  costs. 

Statement  of  Mr.  Brooks 

Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Committee, 
good  afternoon.  I  am  pleased  to  testify  before  you  today  about  the 
completion  of  one  of  the  most  successful  defense  automation 
projects  in  the  1990s,  the  Composite  Health  Care  System,  known 
as  CHCS.  The  Committee  should  take  great  pride  in  this  accom- 
plishment since  it  was  mainly  the  leadership  and  guidance  of  this 
Committee,  under  the  leadership  of  then  Chairman  Jack  Murtha 
and  now  Chairman  Bill  Young,  that  ensured  that  the  military's 
health  care  system  would  be  automated. 

This  automation  has  produced  an  increase  in  the  number  of  pa- 
tient appointments,  reduced  pharmacy  waiting  times,  provided 
more  information  for  physicians  to  make  quality  decisions  and  has 
reduced  operating  costs.  CHCS  was  delivered  on  time  and  under 
budget.  Last  month  the  General  Accounting  Office  released  its  final 
report  on  CHCS  entitled,  "Defense  Achieves  Worldwide  Deploy- 
ment of  the  Composite  Health  Care  System." 

In  this  report  GAO  concluded  that  for  the  eight-year  investment 
in  CHCS,  DOD  will  reap  a  $4.1  billion  benefit.  No  other  DOD  pro- 
gram can  make  this  claim.  One  reason  the  program  has  been  such 
a  success  is  that  defense  managed  systematically,  openly  and  in 
close  collaboration  with  GAO  and  SAIC.  There  is  still  much  work 
to  be  done  in  military  health  care  automation.  Under  the  Congres- 
sionally  initiated  project  known  as  PACMEDNET,  patient  records 
will  be  completely  automated  and  transportable  anywhere  in  the 
world.  Tri-service  communications  between  hospitals  and  higher 
headquarters  needs  to  occur  throughout  standardized  network  in- 
frastructure. Marine  Corps,  echelon  equipment  needs  to  be  up- 
graded, and  interfaces  are  needed  with  other  DOD,  VA  and  tri-care 
support  contractor  automation  systems. 
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With  your  continued  support  and  leadership  in  the  medical 
arena,  DOD  will  have  the  premiere  medical  information  system  in 
the  world.  Again,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Young.  We  thank  you  very  much  for  your  statement. 

Something  I  forgot  to  say  earlier,  that  we  may  have  some  ques- 
tions if  we  have  time  at  the  end  of  the  session  today,  but  because 
there  are  so  many  witnesses,  we're  not  getting  into  questions  at 
this  point. 

But  at  the  end  if  we  have  time  left,  we  might  have  some  ques- 
tions for  you.  So  if  you're  able  to  stay,  fine.  If  not,  we'll  understand. 
We'll  send  you  a  letter  and  ask  you  for  the  answer. 

Mr.  Brooks.  We  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  any 
way.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Young.  Okay,  fine.  If  you  would  bear  with  me  for  just  a  cou- 
ple of  minutes,  the  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  has 
to  talk  to  me  right  away,  and  I'm  going  to  take  a  quick  break  in 
the  phone  booth  here.  We'll  just  stand  in  recess  for  a  few  minutes. 

Dr.  Zitnay  will  be  our  next  witness. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Brooks  follows:] 
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Biography  of  David  R.  Brooks 


Deputy  Sector  Vice  President 

Health  Care  Technology  Sector 

Science  AppBcalions  International  Coiporation 


An  Employee  Owned  Company 


David  R.  Brooks  is  Deputy  Sector  Vice  President  of  Science 
Applications  International  Corporation  (SAIC)  Health  Care  Tech- 
nology Sector  with  worldwide  responsibility  for  the  corporation's 
$200  million  health  care  systems  business.  SAIC  is  the  largest 
employee-owned,  highly  diversified,  $2  billion  advanced  technol- 
ogy firm  with  more  than  22,000  employees  at  300  offices  world- 
wide. The  SAIC  Health  Care  Technology  Sector  is  headquartered 
in  La  Jolla,  California,  and  Falls  Church,  Virginia,  and  has  1,600 
employees  at  105  sites  worldwide. 

Mr.  Brooks  joined  SAIC  in  1992  as  the  Deputy  Program 
Manager  for  the  Composite  Health  Care  System  (CHCS)  program 
and  directed  the  customer  service  and  support  team.  In  1993,  he 
was  promoted  to  CHCS  Program  Manager  and  directed  a  team  of 
more  than  1,100  employees  in  requirements  definition,  design, 
development,  integration,  deployment,  operations,  and  mainte- 
nance. In  1996,  Mr.  Brooks  was  promoted  to  Deputy  Sector  Vice 
President  and  in  this  position  oversees  all  federal  government 
programs,  operations,  and  business  development. 

Before  joining  SAIC,  Mr.  Brooks  spent  30  years  with  AT&T 
corporation.  He  began  his  career  at  AT&T  in  1963  with  AT&T  Long 
Lines.  Over  the  years,  he  advanced  in  a  number  of  corporate 
planning,  strategic  planning,  network  services,  and  computer 
services  positions.  He  spent  more  than  a  decade  in  executive 
positions  leading  large  information  management  organizations. 

He  is  regarded  as  a  national  expert  in  federal  management, 
telecommunications,  and  information  systems  issues  and  has  been 
recognized  numerous  times  for  his  work.  In  1992,  under  his  lead- 
ership, the  CHCS  program  was  award  the  Federal  Leadership 
Award,  which  honors  a  few  select  federal  automation  programs 
that  maintain  the  highest  standards  of  excellence. 

Mr.  Brooks  is  married  and  has  two  children.  He  is  a  1962 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  with  a  B.S.  in  Engineering 
Physics,  and  received  an  M.B.A.  there  in  1964.  In  1987,  he  com- 
pleted the  Aspen  Institute  Executive  Program. 
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Statement  of  David  R.  Brooks 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  o(  the  Committee: 

Good  afternoon.  I  am  Dave  Brooks,  Deputy  Sector  Vice 
President  for  the  Health  Care  Technology  Sector  at  Science  Appli- 
cations International  Corporation  (SAIC),  which  is  headquar- 
tered in  La  Jolla,  California.  I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  to 
represent  SAIC,  the  world's  largest  employee-owned  advanced 
technology  company.  SAIC  designs  information  technology 
solutions  to  help  its  customers  accommodate  change  and  suc- 
ceed in  their  competitive  environments.  Strategic  systems  inte- 
gration has  been  one  of  SAIC's  strengths  for  more  than  27  years. 
As  a  result,  independent  surveys  have  ranked  SAIC  among  the 
top  information  technology  companies  in  the  world.  SAIC  now 
has  22,000  employees  worldwide  serving  customers  in  a  wide 
range  of  industries  including  health  care,  transportation,  the 
environment,  banking,  national  security,  communications,  and 
energy. 

For  today's  hearing,  I  would  like  to  share  with  this  Com- 
mittee an  update  on  the  successful  completion  of  the  Composite 
Health  Care  System  (CHCS)  which  this  Committee  has  strongly 
supported.  In  addition,  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  key  les- 
sons we  learned  from  this  project  which  we  believe  can  be  uti- 
lized on  other  large  automation  projects.  I  encourage  you  to  read 
General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  report  AIMD-96-39  titled 
"Defense  Achieving  Worldwide  Deployment  of  Composite 
Health  Care  System"  which  elaborates  on  my  points  today.  Gov- 
ernment and  Industry  leaders  alike  agree  that  CHCS  has  been 
the  most  successful  Defense  automation  project  of  the  1990s. 

SAIC  was  selected  in  1988  as  the  prime  contractor  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  Health  Affairs  to  develop,  deploy, 
operate,  and  maintain  its  primary  medical  information  system, 
called  the  Composite  Health  Care  System  (CHCS).  Under  our  8- 
year  contract,  we  worked  in  partnership  with  DoD  to  design  and 
implement  this  clinical  and  administrative  system  that  now 
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serves  over  9  million  active  beneficiaries  at  575  Medical  Treat- 
ment Facilities  worldwide. 

The  Composite  Health  Care  System  was  and  is  intended  to 
serve  the  health  care  information  needs  of  all  three  military  ser- 
vices, each  with  diverse  peacetime  and  wartime  requirements 
and  sometimes  differing  approaches  to  information  systems. 
After  winning  the  competitively  procured  CHCS  contract,  SAIC 
and  DoD  initiated  formal  and  disciplined  processes  to  bring 
decision-makers  together  for  system  planning  and  requirements 
definition.  In  particular,  we  developed  collaborative  relation- 
ships with  our  customer.  Our  corporate  culture  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  defining  customer  satisfaction  with  the  customer 
and  then  to  practice  it  every  day  for  the  life  of  the  contract.  In 
addition,  DoD  approached  progam  management  in  a  systematic 
and  open  fashion,  and  in  close  collaboration  with  GAO  and 
SAIC. 

To  effectively  manage  this  complex  program  meant  recog- 
nizing that  we  needed  to  identify  and  resolve  the  inevitable 
problems  that  would  occur  with  large-scale  systems  engineering, 
software  development,  testing,  deployment,  implementation,  and 
customer  support.  We  knew  we  had  to  be  able  to  respond  rap- 
idly to  change.  DoD  built  a  strong  program  office.  We  built  a 
strong  program  office  and  collocated  with  DoD  in  Falls  Church, 
Virginia.  DoD  and  SAIC  then  used  an  incremental  approach  to 
system  development  and  requirements  definition.  We 
proactively  solicited  input  from  the  user  community  and  GAO 
and  designed  the  technical  approach  to  provide  an  integrated 
hardware  and  software  architecture  that  is  fully  scalable  to  sup- 
port the  vast  range  of  DoD  medical  facilities,  from  small  clinics  to 
large  regional  facilities. 

Over  the  years,  as  the  hardware  and  communication  sys- 
tems technically  improved,  and  the  health  care  world 
transitioned  to  what  is  now  known  as  managed  care,  SAIC 
evolved  the  CHCS  system  with  upgrades  that  resulted  in  signifi- 
cant savings  and  increased  computer  performance.  Pharmacy 
waiting  time  was  drastically  reduced.  Physicians  were  able  to  get 
all  the  information  they  needed  electronically  in  the  medical 
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clinics  and  hospital  environments  to  make  the  most  informed 
decisions  possible.  Patient  appointments  were  greatly  increased 
in  number  because  of  this  improved  system  automation.  And 
CHCS  not  only  truly  revolutionized  military  health  care,  but  the 
system  was  delivered  on  time  and  under  budget,  even  though 
the  system  requirements  were  increased  to  address  multiple 
changes  in  the  health  care  delivery  environment.  The  benefit-to- 
cost  ratio  for  CHCS  is  over  1.4,  as  assessed  by  DoD,  which  indi- 
cates that  this  investment  has  resulted  in  substantial  benefits 
realization  now  valued  at  more  than  $2.8  billion  for  the  10  year 
life  cycle  period.  On  April  5, 1996,  the  GAO  stated  that  "Defense 
currently  projects  total  benefits  of  $4.1  billion  to  be  derived  from 
using  CHCS". 

I  believe  that  much  of  the  success  of  CHCS  is  tied  to 
SAIC's  commitment  to  several  critical  factors  in  long-term,  com- 
plex information  technology  projects.  I  would  like  to  explain 
these  five  factors  and  give  some  examples.  It  is  important  to: 

•  First,  maintain  disciplined  processes  for  strategic  plan- 
ning and  identifying  evolving  customer  needs  and  mis- 
sion goals  of  the  system 

•  Second,  establish  an  integrated  program  team  that  works 
in  partnership  with  the  customer  and  other  contractors  to 
effectively  coordinate  actions  needed 

•  Third,  manage  the  information  system  project  as  an 
investment  in  two  ways:  first,  by  evaluating  the  benefits, 
risks  and  budget  trade-offs  of  key  decisions  throughout 
the  project  life  cycle;  and  second  by  investing  in  process 
enhancements  and  tools 

•  Fourth,  systematically  measure  all  key  process  perfor- 
mance indicators  and  track  process  improvement, 

•  Fifth,  use  a  systems  approach  to  maintain  fiscal  and 
technical  management  while  accommodating  evolution- 
ary changes  over  the  project's  life  cycle. 


Examples  of  the  CHCS  program  management  and  best 
practices  can  be  illustrated  in  the  two  exhibits  on  the  following 
pages.  The  first  exhibit  shows  how  DoD  and  SAIC  built  upon 
technology  advances  and  cost/performance  improvements  in 
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computer  hardware  and  data  storage  technologies  by  developing 
an  extensible  architecture.  Through  this  evolution,  the  operating 
systems  and  communications  architectures  were  implemented  to 
support  changing  and  increasingly  more  complex  customer 
requirements.  Eight  years  ago,  we  could  not  have  accurately 
predicted  these  advances  in  technology  and  changes  in  require- 
ments. But  we  integrated  the  planning,  budgeting,  and  evalua- 
tion processes  to  ensure  implementation  of  system  improvements 
and  optimal  technology  as  it  became  available,  and  as  require- 
ments were  refined.  A  strong  operational  test  and  evaluation 
team  of  both  SAIC  and  government  professionals  enabled  us  to 
identify  and  correct  problems  in  a  controlled  system  test  environ- 
ment before  releasing  software  to  the  sites. 

The  second  exhibit  shows  CHCS  improvements,  as  mea- 
sured over  several  years  by  key  process  indicators.  In  1992-93, 
we  engaged  in  discussions  with  the  government  to  identify  no 
more  than  12  to  15  measures  of  program  maturity  and  success. 
We  then  started  collecting  data  on  the  mutually  agreed  upon 
measures.  This  allowed  us  to  identify  process  weaknesses  and 
breakdowns  that  were  impeding  a  "better,  faster,  cheaper"  out- 
come in  all  aspects  of  the  program.  We  believe  in  the  old  maxim, 
"If  you  can't  measure  it,  you  can't  manage  it."  We  also  believe 
that  continuous  process  improvement  and  a  regular  practice  of 
examining  "lessons  learned,"  systematically  applied  over  the 
course  of  several  years,  can  lead  to  substantial  improvement  in 
effectiveness. 

Software  development  is  achieved  through  processes  that 
can  be  objectively  improved  to  higher  levels  of  maturity;  that  is  to 
say,  lower  error  rates  and  higher  repeatability  of  success.  Lower 
error  rates  mean  less  rework,  fewer  delays,  less  cost,  and  fewer 
surprises.  This  also  improves  customer  satisfaction.  In  the  same 
fashion,  we  started  measuring  key  indicators  of  customer  support 
processes.  The  system  now  runs  faster,  is  available  for  use  99.7 
percent  of  the  time,  and  costs  much  less  per  site  or  per  user.  The 
paradox  that  better  and  faster  can  also  be  cheaper  is  truly  illus- 
trated by  this  data. 
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In  conclusion,  CHCS  has  truly  been  a  best  value  procure- 
ment for  the  military  and  the  government.  CHCS  is  the  backbone 
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of  DoD's  TRICARE  program  and  is  being  interfaced  with 
TRICARE  Support  Contractors'  systems  and  with  other  federal 
health  care  systems  such  as  those  used  by  the  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs.  Building  upon  the  CHCS  program,  the  mili- 
tary has  been  prototyping  a  transportable  computerized  patient 
record  that  can  move  patient  data  from  facility  to  facility  across 
vast  regions  of  the  Pacific  in  a  Congressionally  funded  project 
known  as  PACMEDNET.  This  advanced  technology  is  also 
going  to  be  used  to  provide  state-of-the-art  health  care  for  our 
forces  in  Bosnia  participating  in  Operation  Joint  Endeavor. 
These  follow-on  advances  will  continue  to  make  CHCS  a  suc- 
cess story  well  into  the  next  century.  You  all  should  be  proud  of 
your  key  role  in  this  Government  success  story.  Thank  you  for 
your  continued  support. 

There  is  so  much  more  that  I  can  tell  you  about  CHCS 
and  SAIC's  efforts,  though  my  time  is  up.  I  would  be  happy  to 
answer  any  questions  that  you  may  have  at  this  time. 
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Introducing  the  Composite  Health  Care  System 


The  Future  of  Military  Health 
Care  Is  Now 

Science  Applications  International 
Corporation  (SAIC)  has  designed, 
developed,  and  implemented  a  medical 
information  management  system  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  (DoD).  This 
Composite  Health  Care  System  (CHCS)  is 
a  fully  integrated  hospital  information 
system  that  connects  medical  depart- 
ments, hospital  wards,  outlying  clinics, 
laboratories,  and  pharmacies,  integrating 
their  information  with  computerized 
patient  files.  The  result?  Up-to-the- 
minute  patient  information  that's  just  a 
computer  keystroke  away. 

CHCS  will  serve  more  than  9  million 
beneficiaries  of  U.S.  Military  health  care 
worldwide.  From  Tripler  Army  Medical 
Center  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  to  the  USA 
98th  Hospital  in  Nuremberg,  Germany, 
CHCS  will  be  installed  in  more  than  700 
DoD  hospitals  and  clinics  providing 
health  care  to  the  men  and  women  of  the 
armed  services  and  their  dependents, 
veterans,  and  the  retired  military 
community. 

Overall,  CHCS  means  shorter  waits  for 
patients,  faster  reporting  of  diagnostic  test 
results,  improved  use  of  medical  and 
professional  resources,  and  a  significant 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  patient 
care. 


Modular  and  Flexible 

The  integrated,  modular  program  design 
of  CHCS  allows  the  system  to  be 
expanded  as  a  facilities  requirements 
increase.  CHCS  automates  data  related  to 
inpatient  and  outpatient  care  in  the 
following  areas: 

•  Patient  administration  and  managed 
care  enrollment 

•  Appointment  scheduling 

•  Specialist  referral  management 

•  Provider  network  management 

•  Physician  and  nursing  patient  exams 

•  Computerized  lab  and  radiology 

results 

•  Computerized  pharmacy  and 
dietetics 

•  Electronic  mail  staff  message  network 

•  Management  and  administration 
reports. 

CHCS  can  be  easily  customized  to  meet 
specific  hospital  or  departmental  needs. 
Still,  despite  its  comprehensive  nature, 
the  system  has  proved  easy  for  staff  to 
learn  and  use  to  improve  patient  care. 


Using  Computer-based  Patient  Records  (CPRs). 
CHCS  integrates  Order  Entry  dnd  Results 
Reporting  into  nrte  individual  modules 
to  form  a  complete  software 
architecture  The  fully  integrated 
medical  information  system 
supports  the  adminstration 
and  delivery  of  the 
highest  quairty  health 
care  with  an  exceptional 
level  of  cost  control. 


Tomorrow's  Solutions  Are 
Working  Today 

CHCS  is  in  place  in  military  treatment 
facilities  around  the  world,  and  there  has 
been  substantial  positive  feedback  from 
military  health  care  providers  and  their 
patients  about  the  timesaving  and  quality 
care  benefits  of  the  CHCS  medical 
information  management  system. 

From  streamlining  patient  appointment 
bookings  and  hospital  admissions  to 
simplifying  access  to  patient  laboratory 
test  results  to  speeding  up  the  filling  of 
prescriptions — this  comprehensive 
computer  system  is  improving  health  care 
for  DoD  beneficiaries. 

Here  is  an  overview  of  the  numerous 
benefits  that  have  been  documented  since 
CHCS  was  tested  and  approved  by  DoD. 


CHCS  assures 

quality  of  care 

around  the 

world:  easy 

access  for 

patients  and 

providers,  better 

data  management, 

and  lower  costs. 
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Benefits  to  Medical  Professionals 

CHCS  saves  staff  time  and  increases  job  performance  and 

satisfaction. 

•  Results  Retrieval  is  the  outstanding 

•  Improved  productivity  and  utilization 

timesaving  benefit  for  physicians  and 

management  through  Ad  Hoc  Reports 

staff.  Immediate  notification  of  results  to 

and  utilization  review. 

physicians  assists  in  critical 

•  Improved  communication  through  e- 

decisionmaking. 

mail  eliminates  time  wasted  in  telephone 

•  Improved  drug  inventories  help 

teg. 

pharmacies  monitor  shelf  life  and 

•  Improved  clinic  administration  with 

quantities. 

work  load  reporting  and  end-of-day  and 

•  Reduced  paperwork  due  to  automation 

end-of-month  processing. 

and  electronic  storage  allows  staff  more 

•  Improved  documentation  and  account- 

time to  concentrate  on  the  real  work  of 

ability  with  increased  documentation  of 

providing  health  care. 

patient's  medication  orders. 

•  Unproved  accuracy  of  laboratory  results 

•  Improved  scheduling  reduces  errors  and 

and  expedited  radiology  procedures 

more  effectively  assigns  staff  resources  to 

through  integration  and  the  interface 

the  benefit  of  patients  and  professionals. 

between  the  Kurzweil  Radiology  System 

•  Systematic  tracking  of  a  patient's 

and  CHCS. 

treatment  course  provides  an  audit  trail 

•  Improved  quality  control  reduces 

that  reduces  duplication  of  services  and 

transcription  errors.  Accurate  work  load 

lost  test  results. 

reporting  is  faster  and  easier,  saving  staff 

time. 

Cost  Benefits  of 

Information 

Management 

CHCS  reduces  costs  by  elimi- 
nating duplication  and  tracking 
of  data  to  assist  in  determining 
the  most  successful  medical 
strategies. 

•  Immediately  accessible  information  permits 
the  assessment  of  the  cost  effectiveness  of 
resources  used  by  providers. 

•  Systematic  tracking  of  patients'  treatment 
courses  reduces  the  incidence  of  duplicate 
services  resulting  from  misplaced  orders  or 
test  results. 

•  Treatment  patterns  may  be  compared  by 
providers  to  determine  the  most  successful 
and  cost-effective  clinical  protocols. 

•  Improved  data  collection  for  outcomes 
measurement,  including  the  ability  to 
conduct  outcomes  research  on  a  large 
population,  provides  health  care  profession- 
als with  reliable  treatment  information. 


Benefits  to  Patients 

CHCS  increases  quality  through  complete,  accurate,  secure 
information  about  patients  and  their  care. 


Immediate  access  to  and  secure 

maintenance  of  private  personal  medical 

records  for  authorized  users  facilitates 

appropriate  patient  care  and  saves  lives 

in  emergency  situations. 

Increased  access  to  care  through  better 

scheduling  and  resource  utilization. 

Fewer  repeated  tests  and  examinations 

result  from  improved  reporting  and  data 

management. 

Improved  patient  appointment 

scheduling  and  reduced  overbooking 

allows  patients  to  spend  less  time  on  the 

phone  and  in  clinics. 

Improved  health  care  professional/ 

patient  relationships  because  providers 

have  more  time  for  consultation. 


Improved  drug  inventories  and 
decreased  pharmacy  wait  time  through 
Physician  Order  Entry,  which  allows 
prescriptions  to  be  ready  and  waiting  for 
the  patient.  CHCS  telephone  refill 
services  save  time  for  patients  and 
pharmacy  staff. 

Faster  patient  processing  for  radiology 
and  lab  work  shortens  waits  for  patients 
in  scheduling  tests  and  retrieving  results. 
Current,  accurate  patient  registration 
information  is  assured  because  records 
are  constantly  updated  with  patient 
treatment  and  address  information. 
Greater  patient  satisfaction  with  results 
due  to  increased  information  on  potential 
outcomes  as  well  as  timely  treatment  and 
prescriptions. 


CE3 
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Wednesday,  May  1,  1996. 
BRAIN  INJURY  ASSOCIATION 
WITNESSES 

GEORGE  A.  ZITNAY,  PRESIDENT  AND  CEO,  BRAIN  INJURY  ASSOCIA- 
TION, INC. 

ALICE  M.  DEMICHELIS,  DDIECTOR,  FAMH.Y  PROGRAMS 

Introduction 

Mr.  YOUNG.  We  are  now  happy  to  welcome  Dr.  George  Zitnay, 
President  and  Chief  Executive  Office  of  the  Brain  Injury  Associa- 
tion. We  are  aware  that  each  year  2  million  Americans  sustain 
brain  injuries,  and  that  during  military  action  brain  injuries  ac- 
count for  a  significant  proportion  for  all  injuries  to  military  per- 
sonnel. Doctor,  according  to  your  statement,  last  year  alone  8,000 
active  duty  military  personnel  were  admitted  to  military  and  V.A. 
hospitals  with  brain  injuries? 

Mr.  Zitnay.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Young.  In  peacetime? 

Mr.  Zitnay.  Yes,  in  peacetime. 

Mr.  Young.  Amazing.  Your  entire  statement  will  be  placed  in  the 
record — and  we're  anxious  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say  in  sum- 
mary. 

Statement  of  Mr.  Zitnay 

Mr.  Zitnay.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the 
Committee. 

I  brought  with  me  today — she's  not  going  to  speak — but  I 
brought  with  me  today  Mrs.  Alice  Demichelis,  who  is  the  mother 
of  a  young  man  with  a  brain  injury. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  yourself  stated,  in  peacetime  there  are 
8,000  active  military  personnel  that  sustain  a  brain  injury.  In  the 
United  States  alone,  as  you  said,  there's  2  million. 

DEFENSE  AND  VETERANS  HEAD  INJURY  PROGRAM 

What  I  would  like  to  do  in  the  few  minutes  that  I  have  allocated 
to  me  is  just  basically  tell  you  about  the  success  of  this  particular 
project,  and,  quite  frankly,  I  can  remember  coming  to  this  Com- 
mittee during  Operation  Desert  Storm,  and  I  can  remember  talking 
about  the  problem  of  brain  injuries  that  we  anticipated  then.  And 
I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  all  those  who  were  injured,  brain  in- 
jured, during  that  particular  Operation  have  been  served  by  this 
project.  In  fact,  all  of  the  people  who  sustain  a  brain  injury  now 
are  particularly  well-served  in  the  sights  that  we  have  developed 
across  the  country. 

Frankly,  through  the  development  of  this  particular  project,  we 
are  not  only  able  to  serve  those  individuals  and  their  families  but 
we  are  also  able  to  provide  them  with  the  research  that  we  need 
to  find  out  how  to  work  with  brain  injuries,  how  to  find  a  way  to 
deal  more  effectively  with  that  once  it  occurs. 

As  you  know,  there  is  no  cure  for  brain  injury — none.  Once  you 
sustain  a  brain  injury,  you  have  that  brain  injury. 
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You  have  supported  this  project  for  five  years.  During  that  par- 
ticular time  we  are  now  currently  serving  4,500  active  duty  per- 
sonnel consistently  on  a  regular  basis.  We  are  also  serving  700  peo- 
ple in  a  more  intensive  program  who  are  in  the  military.  That  is 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  and  Veteran's  Head  Injury  Project. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  tell  you  that  we  have  worked  out  a  relation- 
ship with  the  Department  of  Veteran's  Affairs  as  well  as 
CHAMPUS  in  which  we  would  be  able  to  provide  even  more  serv- 
ices for  people  through  that  mechanism. 

Frankly,  this  is  a  project  that  not  only  does  research,  but  also 
treats  individuals.  So  we're  doing  both — we're  looking  at  the  causes 
of  brain  injury,  how  we  can  prevent  it,  how  we  can  serve  better 
once  they've  had  a  brain  injury,  how  we  can  make  a  better  quality 
of  life,  as  you've  talked  about,  and,  more  importantly,  how  we  can 
get  active  duty  personnel  back  to  work  in  the  military.  We're  hav- 
ing success  in  doing  that.  That  is  one  of  the  projects  that  you  have 
funded,  and  we  hope  you  will  continue  to  support  that  effort. 

VIOLENCE  AND  BRAIN  INJURY 

The  second  project  that  you  have  worked  on  so  well  with  us  has 
been  the  introduction  of  what  we  call  violence  and  brain  injury, 
and  we're  looking  at  the  correlation  that  exists  between  violence 
and  brain  injury.  And,  quite  frankly,  as  you  travel  around  the 
country,  you  will  note,  as  well  as  everyone  else  will  have  noted, 
that  violence  is  on  the  increase.  In  fact,  violence  is  becoming  very 
quickly  the  number  one  cause  of  brain  injury.  In  the  military,  vio- 
lence is  a  problem  as  well. 

In  this  particular  project,  which  we  work  with  the  military,  we 
have  programs  now  in  14  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  In 
those  particular  projects  what  we  are  looking  at  is  young  children. 
We've  made  the  decision  that  we  would  look  at  the  cause  of  vio- 
lence in  young  children  and  try  to  prevent  that  through  a  program 
known  as  HeadSmart.  Our  reason  for  doing  that  is  because  young- 
er and  younger  people  are  getting  involved  with  more  and  more 
violent  acts,  as  just  witnessed  by  the  six-year  old  who  brutally  at- 
tacked a  young  child. 

What  does  this  program  do?  This  program  intervenes.  This  pro- 
gram provides  an  intervention  at  a  very  young  age  and  teaches 
children  at  the  military  bases,  at  the  school  systems,  about  violence 
and  violence  reduction.  If  we  prevent  one  brain  injury,  we  save  $4 
million,  the  cost  to  that  individual  and  to  society. 

This  year  alone  it  has  cost  society  $37  billion  to  care  for  people 
with  brain  injury.  Our  hope  is  that  you  will  continue  to  support 
these  two  particular  programs  at  a  cost  of  $7.5  million.  Up  to  this 
point  we've  had  $7  million  for  this  program.  We're  asking  for  a 
modest  increase  of  $500,000  so  that  we  can  do  one  new  thing,  and 
that  is  to  reach  out  to  more  military  people  and  to  provide  day 
services.  This  is  for  those  individuals  who  cannot  find  any  way  to 
get  help  once  they've  had  a  severe  brain  injury. 

And  with  that  extra  money  we  will  be  able  to  do  that.  Plus  we 
will  be  able  to  reach — we're  reaching  now  30,000  children  in  the 
school  programs,  and  we  feel  that  next  year  with  additional  re- 
sources we  could  double  the  number.  So  we  pray  that  you  will  look 
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favorably  upon  these  two  programs  that  would  benefit  not  only  the 
military  community  but  the  civilian  community. 

We  thank  you  very  much  for  your  leadership  because  it  was  the 
vision  of  this  particular  Committee  that  recognized  the  problem  of 
brain  injuries  in  the  military  and  what  we  need  to  do  in  society  in 
general  to  deal  with  the  problem.  Since  there  is  no  cure,  we  have 
to  prevent  it. 

Thank  you  very,  very  much  and  God  bless  you. 

Mr.  Young.  Doctor,  thank  you  very  much  and  we  thank  you  for 
being  here  today. 

Ms.  Demichelis.  May  I  say  one  thing? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes,  certainly. 

Ms.  Demichelis.  Because  your  leadership  two  weeks  ago  I  was 
able  to  help  a  young  man  who  was  a  West  Point  graduate.  He  hap- 
pened to  wander  in  our  office  unaware  of  our  organization,  and  I 
asked  him  what  he  was  doing  there.  He  said,  "I  came  to  take  a  vo- 
cational test."  He  said,  "But  I  forget  where  I  was  going,"  and  I 
knew  immediately  what  the  problem  was.  So  I  brought  him  back 
to  my  office,  and  after  speaking  with  him,  was  able  to  come  up 
with  Dr.  Andre  Salazar,  and  now  he  is  in  a  program  and  I  was  de- 
lighted to  have  had  that  opportunity. 

I  would  not  have  known  Andre  Salazar  if  it  had  not  been  for  this 
project. 

Mr.  ZlTNAY.  Alice  is  a  full-time  volunteer,  one  of  the  best. 

Mr.  Young.  That's  great.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Zitnay  follows:] 
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Mr  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Sub-Committee, 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  you  today.  My  name  is  George  A.  Zitnay, 
Ph  D.   I  am  the  President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  Brain  Injury  Association  (BIA), 
formerly  the  National  Head  Injury  Foundation. 

The  Brain  Injury  Association  is  a  national,  non-profit  advocacy  organization  dedicated  to  the 
concerns  of  brain  injury  research,  rehabilitation  and  prevention.  It  is  composed  of  individuals  with 
traumatic  brain  injury,  their  families,  and  the  professionals  who  serve  them.  What  began  as  a 
small  group  in  a  mother's  kitchen  has  blossomed  into  a  national  organization  with  45  state 
associations,  over  400  local  support  groups  and  thousands  of  individual  members.  The  Brain 
Injury  Association  is  dedicated  to  improving  the  quality  of  life  of  persons  with  brain  injury,  as  well 
as  promoting  research,  education  and  prevention  of  brain  injuries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  each  year  two  million  Americans  sustain  a  brain  injury.  Of  those,  500,000  are 
injured  seriously  enough  to  be  hospitalized  or  die  prior  to  hospitalization.  Between  70,000  and 
90,000  will  have  serious  physical  or  mental  disabilities  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  Brain 
injury  is  associated  with  more  trauma  deaths  than  injury  to  any  other  specific  body  region. 

Over  the  last  five  years,  this  Committee  has  supported  the  Defense  and  Veterans  Head  Injury 
Program  (DVHIP),  which  is  a  very  successful  collaborative  effort  between  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  and  the  Brain  Injury  Association    I  am  proud  to  say 
that  anyone  who  has  access  to  military  health  care  as  well  as  any  eligible  veteran  who  sustains  a 
brain  injury  is  being  helped  by  this  brain  injury  research,  treatment  and  service  program. 

There  are  two  programs  addressing  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  traumatic  brain  injury  that  I 
will  discuss  today.  The  first  program  I  will  report  on  is  the  Defense  and  Veterans  Head  Injury 
Program  which  I  have  already  mentioned.  The  second  program  is  the  Violence  and  Brain  Injury 
Project,  which  has  been  supported  by  this  committee  to  investigate  the  neurophysiological  link 
between  violence  and  brain  injury  and  to  establish  military/civilian  community-based  programs  for 
the  prevention  of  violence  and  brain  injury  that  will  complement  existing  criminal  justice 
initiatives. 

DEFENSE  AND  VETERANS  HEAD  INJURY  PROGRAM 

I  would  like  to  turn  first  to  the  Defense  and  Veterans  Head  Injury  Program  (DVHIP).  As  this 
committee  is  aware,  whether  in  peacetime  or  during  military  action,  brain  injuries  account  for  a 
significant  proportion  of  all  injuries  to  military  personnel.    Last  year  alone,  over  8,000  active  duty 
military  personnel  were  admitted  to  military  and  VA  hospitals.  In  the  past,  these  individuals  had 
no  access  to  the  coordinated  brain  injury  treatment,  rehabilitation  and  follow-up  they  needed. 
They  had  no  access  because  these  services  were  generally  not  available. 

As  a  result  of  the  DVHIP,  this  is  no  longer  the  case    I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  collaborative 
effort  between  the  Departments  of  Defense  and  Veterans  Affairs  and  the  Brain  Injury  Association 
continues  to  pay  off.  This  program,  Mr  Chairman,  is  one  that  contributes  to  our  nation's 
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preparedness  by  helping  service  members  return  to  work,  as  well  as  by  providing  the  critical 
support  necessary  to  keep  families  together  during  the  difficult  times  after  a  brain  injury.  We  are 
well  underway  in  all  three  phases  of  the  program,  and  I  am  excited  about  the  results  we  are 
realizing. 

In  phase  one,  the  registry  phase,  over  4500  active  duty  personnel,  veterans,  and  dependents  have 
been  entered  into  the  DVHTP  registry  to  date.  This  is  a  patient  tracking  and  cost-analysis 
program  in  addition  to  a  brain  injury  incidence  surveillance  system.  We  are  excited  about  this 
component  because  we  will  finally  be  able  to  follow  along  and  document  the  course  of  treatment 
received  by  individuals  with  traumatic  brain  injury.  In  conjunction  with  information  gained 
through  phases  two  and  three,  we  will  be  able  to  clearly  see  which  treatments  are  most  effective 
In  this  era  of  cost  containment,  this  is  vital  information. 

Phase  two,  the  evaluation  program,  is  proceeding  at  all  sites.  During  this  phase,  comprehensive 
evaluations  of  the  individual's  status  and  progress  in  physical  and  cognitive,  as  well  as  functional 
areas  is  assessed  over  time.  To  date,  over  700  individuals  have  had  initial  evaluations.  Follow-up 
evaluations  have  been  conducted  for  many  of  these  individuals.  Clinical  management  is  provided 
to  these  individuals  as  needed. 

In  phase  three,  the  treatment  phase,  treatment  protocols  have  been  finalized  and  pilot  tested. 
Briefly,  in  this  phase,  two  models  of  rehabilitation  treatment  with  and  without  adjuvant 
pharmacological  intervention  are  being  studied  for  efficacy   Each  person  entered  into  this  phase 
will  be  randomized  into  either  a  cognitive  or  neuro-functional  treatment  arm.  I  expect  the  results 
of  this  third  phase  to  provide  vital  information  about  the  relative  efficacy  and  costs  of  these 
treatment  models  which  will  guide  decisions  about  the  type,  nature,  and  duration  of  treatment 
needed  by  military  personnel  and  veterans  with  brain  injury 

Other  important  aspects  of  the  Defense  of  Veterans  Head  Injury  Program  are  collateral  studies 
including  a  Mild  Traumatic  Brain  Injury  study  just  underway  at  San  Diego  Naval  Medical  Center. 
This  study  will  research  factors  affecting  return  to  work  among  active  duty  military  personnel 
who  sustain  so-called  "mild"  brain  injury    To  date,  many  of  these  individuals  are  returning  to  their 
duty  stations  after  acute  treatment  yet  have  difficulties  resuming  work  at  the  level  they  had 
previously  attained    Both  they  and  their  supervisors  are  eager,  given  the  extensive  and  expensive 
technical  training  investment  which  has  been  made,  to  have  guidance  about  strategies  which  can 
help  them  achieve  their  former  level  of  performance    Results  of  the  study  will  be  used  for  specific 
recommendations  about  command  management  of  active  duty  personnel  who  sustain  a  mild 
traumatic  brain  injury,  to  maximize  successful  return  to  work. 

Another  important  part  of  the  DVHIP  is  the  development  of  the  Brain  Injury  Resource  Center™, 
an  interactive  multimedia  computer  system  which  educates  people  about  all  aspects  of  brain 
injury.  The  Brain  Injury  Resource  Center™  has  become  a  vital  information  source  at  the  DVHIP 
sites  where  it  has  been  used  by  family  members,  patients,  and  staff  to  gain  better  knowledge 
about  what  is  happening  and  what  they  may  expect    The  BIRC  has  been  featured  in  articles  in  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  and  Modern  Healthcare  and  on  numerous 
television  newscasts.  In  addition,  Stars  and  Stripes  is  reportedly  working  on  a  story    During  this 
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year,  three  additional  military  hospitals  and  seven  VA  Medical  Centers  will  be  provided  with  the 
Brain  Injury  Resource  Center™. 

I  again  wish  to  mention  the  substantial  rehabilitation  cost  savings  realized  by  San  Diego  Naval 
One  Hospital  which  have  been  attributed  to  the  Defense  and  Veterans  Head  Injury  Program.  The 
development  of  a  better  coordinated  network  of  care  between  Department  of  Defense  and 
Department  of  Veterans  Affair  reduced  out  of  pocket  costs  to  the  hospital  by  more  than  $5.5 
million  -  from  over  $6  million  to  a  mere  $60,000.  Imagine  the  possibilities  for  future  cost  savings! 

While  the  statistics  cited  above  reflect  well  the  benefits  of  the  DVHIP,  they  are  no  substitute  for 
the  impacts  the  program  has  had  on  people's  lives.  I  will  share  two  short  examples  so  you  can 
have  a  sense  of  the  real-life  importance  of  the  Defense  and  Veterans  Head  Injury  Program. 

In  late  March,  a  proprietary  private  rehabilitation  facility  contacted  the  Brain  Injury  Association 
through  its  DVHIP  Family  Helpline  to  get  information  for  a  family  whose  son,  a  Private,  First 
Class  in  the  Army,  had  sustained  a  serious  brain  injury  in  Germany  and  was  in  need  of 
rehabilitation.  The  family  was  seeking  a  private  placement  to  be  paid  for  by  the  military  because 
they  felt  that  rehabilitation  services  in  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  medical  facilities  were 
substandard.  They  had  already  sought  assistance  from  their  members  of  Congress  to  get  a 
nonavailability  statement  allowing  this  civilian  referral.  We  discussed  the  DVHIP,  specifically,  the 
improvements  in  rehabilitation  services  which  have  resulted  to  date,  and  the  fact  that  VA  medical 
centers  would  be  applying  for  accreditation  by  CARF,  the  Rehabilitation  Accreditation 
Commission.  The  facility  shared  this  information  with  the  young  man's  father,  who  contacted  us 
the  next  day.  The  father  himself  had  worked  in  a  VAMC  during  the  Vietnam  conflict  and 
described  his  unfavorable  impressions  of  the  treatment  being  offered  at  that  time.  After  a  lengthy 
discussion  about  the  DVHIP  VA  sites,  he  agreed  to  "keep  an  open  mind"  and  explore  placement 
at  one  of  these  sites  while  he  pursued  congressional  intervention.  The  young  man  is  now 
receiving  treatment  at  one  of  the  DVHTP  VA  sites,  and  thus  far,  both  he  and  his  family  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  treatment  he  is  receiving. 

The  second  example  relates  to  a  1 9  year  old  Air  Force  Airman  who  sustained  a  brain  injury 
resulting  in  a  two  week  coma.  After  his  initial  treatment  at  an  Air  Force  Medical  Center,  he  was 
placed  on  TDRL  (the  temporary  duty  retirement  list)  and  returned  home  with  outpatient 
rehabilitation  once  a  month  at  the  VA  near  his  home.  His  mother,  distraught  at  his  situation, 
wrote  us  for  help.  In  a  matter  of  a  few  days,  with  the  assistance  of  the  DVHIP  Central  Office 
Case  Manager,  he  was  referred  to  one  of  the  DVHIP  sites  for  a  comprehensive  evaluation  and 
follow-up  treatment. 

These  two  examples  demonstrate  how  the  resources  this  committee  has  supported  to  date  have 
been  put  to  good  use.  Individuals  who  had  "fallen  through  the  cracks"  of  the  system  now  have  a 
chance  to  receive  the  services  needed  to  maximize  their  recovery    Others,  like  the  young  man  in 
the  first  example,  are  receiving  rehabilitation  in  a  more  cost-effective  manner  than  would  have 
been  possible  in  the  civilian  sector.  At  the  same  time,  the  perception  of  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs  Medical  Centers  is  changing,  for  the  better. 
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In  order  to  continue  this  important  work,  I  strongly  urge  the  Committee  to  appropriate  the  $6 
million  necessary  to  keep  the  program  on  track    This  year,  we  are  asking  for  an  additional 
appropriation  of  $250,000  for  the  development  of  model  day  treatment  services  for  individuals 
with  brain  injuries    Our  work  to  date  has  shown  the  tremendous  need  for  this  type  of  community 
based  services    In  total,  I  am  asking  your  support  of  an  appropriation  of  $6,250,000  for  the 
Defense  and  Veterans  Head  Injury  Program    I  know  you  are  well  aware  of  the  potential  this 
program  has  of  saving  millions  of  dollars  in  productivity  of  individuals  successfully  rehabilitated 
and  returned  to  work  and  the  level  of  preparedness  that  this  ensures 

VIOLENCE  AND  BRAIN  INJURY  PROJECT 

Next,  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  results  we  are  achieving  in  the  Violence  and  Brain  Injury  Project. 
As  this  Committee  knows,  injuries  from  violence  have  reached  epidemic  proportions  in  America. 
In  fact,  the  majority  of  brain  injury  fatalities  occurs  as  a  result  of  violence.  Brain  Injury 
Association  Vice  Chairman,  Jim  Brady,  is  just  one  example  of  a  person  affected  by  the  scourge  of 
violence  in  the  United  States. 

The  following  facts  describe  the  scope  of  this  epidemic: 

•  brain  injury  is  the  #1  killer  and  disabler  of  America's  young  people; 

•  physical  abuse  is  the  leading  cause  of  brain  injury  among  infants,  approximately  64%  of 
children  less  than  one  year  of  age  who  are  abused,  sustain  a  brain  injury; 

•  every  five  minutes  one  person  dies  and  another  is  permanently  disabled  by  a  brain  injury 
resulting  from  a  fall,  a  collision,  a  sport's  injury  or  violence; 

•  in  1990  the  number  of  deaths  from  traumatic  brain  injuries  caused  by  firearms  exceeded  the 
number  caused  by  motor  vehicles, 

•  brain  injury-life  cost  to  an  individual  is  4  million  dollars  and  the  cost  to  society  is  $48  billion 
annually. 

Past  research  has  provided  information  on  social,  neurological,  cultural,  and  psychological  factors 
on  violence  but  their  interaction  remains  poorly  understood    Persuasive  research  indicates  that  an 
understanding  of  brain  injuries  is  critical  to  understanding,  treating  and  most  importantly 
preventing  violence.  In  August  1995,  in  collaboration  with  the  Jackson  Foundation  and 
Uniformed  Services  University  of  the  Health  Sciences,  the  Brain  Injury  Association  established 
the  Violence  and  Brain  Injury  Institute  (VBII)  to  implement  initiatives  to  study  and  evaluate  the 
basic  risk  factors  for  violence  and  brain  injury  and  the  relationship  between  the  two. 

The  Violence  and  Brain  Injury  Institute  addresses  the  prevention  of  violence  and  brain  injury  by 
establishing  and  supporting  promising  initiatives  in  the  domains  of  health  care,  education  and 
corrections.  Current  initiatives  focus  on:  implementation  of  education  and  awareness  programs 
that  can  lead  to  a  reduction  of  violence  and  brain  injury,  an  amelioration  of  violent  behavior  by 
treatments  using  medical/psychological  approaches  ~  as  well  as  medical  —  interventions,  and 
evaluations  of  acquired  brain  injury  as  a  significant  risk  factor  for  violent  behavior. 

Initiatives  of  the  Violence  and  Brain  Injury  Institute  include: 
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Be  HeadSmart  Project 

A  military/civilian  community-based  partnership  for  the  prevention  of  violence  and  brain  injury    It 
is  a  joint  venture  between  the  Brain  Injury  Association,  its  state  associations,  and  civilian  and 
military  health  and  safety  organizations  for  the  prevention  of  violence  and  brain  injury    The  Be 
HeadSmart  Project  places  an  emphasis  on  prevention  rather  than  intervention.  Be  HeadSmart's 
objective  is  to  reverse  the  injury  epidemic  and  demonstrate  that  brain  injuries  are  not  inevitable 
but  are  preventable.  In  support  of  this  objective,  Be  HeadSmart  Project  prevention  strategies  are 
built  around  five  essential  components:  education,  enforcement,  engineering,  economic  incentive 
and  evaluation.  BIA  will  pilot  Be  HeadSmart  Projects  at  military  installations  in  Kentucky,  New 
York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  and  Texas.  These  pilot  sites  will  support  meaningful  brain  injury  and 
violence  prevention  evaluations  for  the  exchange  of  information  and  resources  between  military 
and  civilian  communities. 

HeadSmart  Schools 

Central  to  the  Be  HeadSmart  Project  is  the  on-going  expansion  of  the  HeadSmart  School 
Program,  the  key  educational  strategy   The  HeadSmart  School  Program  provides  elementary 
educators  with  tools  to  teach  children  about  the  brain  as  well  as  prevention  of  violence  and  brain 
injury.  HeadSmart  provides  knowledge  and  awareness  about  brain  injury  prevention  early  in  the 
child's  educational  process.  HeadSmart  School  lessons  are  designed  to  be  integrated  into  the 
regular  elementary  school  curriculum  so  that  brain  injury  prevention  is  learned  over  time  as  a 
basic,  rather  than  a  special  one  time  event.  HeadSmart  Schools  are  now  established  in  16  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  HeadSmart  School  Teacher  Training  is  being  provided  to 
Department  of  Defense  Schools  and  civilian/military  schools  with  a  high  percentage  of  military 
enrollment,  at  military  installations  in  Florida,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  and  Texas. 

Brain  Building  Basics 

A  Parenting  Literacy  Skills  Program:  The  results  of  our  first  year  of  on  site  work  at  the 
Correctional  Treatment  facility,  DC.  Department  of  Corrections  has  resulted  in  the  development 
of  a  specialized  curriculum  -  Brain  Building  Basics  (BBB)  that  teaches  non- violent  discipline 
techniques  and  brain  building  strategies  for  parents  and  children  who  are  "at  risk"  for  future 
involvement  in  the  criminal  justice  system  as  violent  offenders    The  BBB  program  is  a  literacy 
and  parenting  program  designed  to  provide  information  to  difficult-to-reach  populations    BBB  is 
currently  being  developed  for  female  offenders  at  two  correctional  sites:  the  DC  Department  of 
Corrections  and  the  Alexandria  Detention  Center    Plans  are  underway  to  pilot  BBB  at  non- 
correctional  settings  to  expand  the  curriculum  to  address  the  special  needs  of  male  offenders. 

Neurophysiological  Diagnosis  and  Screening  at  the  U.S.  Disciplinary  Barracks.  Fort 
Leavenworth.  Kansas 

The  objectives  of  this  initiative  are  to  identify  the  neurobiological,  psychological,  and  sociological 
basis  of  violent  criminal  behavior,  and  to  determine  optimum  treatment  and  prevention  for  violent 
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behavior,  including  spousal  abuse,  through  model  programs  developed  in  the  context  of  clinical 
outcomes  research    The  support  services,  equipment,  and  approvals  required  to  conduct  detailed 
neurological,  psychiatric,  and  psychosocial  assessments  of  violent  and  non-violent  offenders  has 
been  completed    The  neurological  component  will  involve  electroencephalographic  evaluations, 
plasma  serotonin  levels,  and  for  selective  inmates,  a  magnetic  resonance  imaging  (MRI)  exam. 
This  technique  may  provide  a  key  to  elucidating  the  role  of  subtle  brain  injury  in  producing  violent 
behavior.   Such  techniques  can  provide  valuable  insights  for  the  development  of  new  therapies, 
and  may  eventually  be  useful  in  monitoring  the  effects  of  those  therapies  as  well. 

I  am  requesting  the  committee  to  continue  funding  of  $  1  million  for  VBITs  collaborative 
initiatives  with  the  military  and  civilian  sectors  for  the  prevention  of  violence  and  brain  injury.  In 
addition,  I  am  requesting  an  additional  $250,000  to  expand  VBII's  Brain  Building  Basics  Program 
to  three  additional  correctional  sites  (the  Hawaii  Department  of  Corrections,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Maryland  Department  of  Corrections)  and  selected  military  installation 
child  care  and  youth  services. 

I  sincerely  appreciate  your  commitment  to  these  programs  to  reduce  mortality  and  morbidity  due 
to  preventable  brain  injury.  Your  sustaining  support  will  enable  us  to  maintain  an  essential  role  in 
preventing  brain  injuries  that  cause  pain,  misery,  and  economic  burdens  in  military  and  civilian 
communities. 

The  goals  of  these  two  programs  are  very  clear  -  to  treat  and  rehabilitate  military  personnel  and 
veterans  with  brain  injury,  to  prevent  brain  injury  particularly  brain  injury  related  to  violence,  and 
to  learn  as  we  treat.  To  continue  this  work,  your  support  of  the  $7,500,000  requested  is  needed. 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  provide  testimony.  In  addition  to  this  testimony,  I 
have  included  some  attachments  to  help  more  fully  explain  the  programs. 

Thank  you  and  God  bless  you. 
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Defense  and  Veterans  Head  Injury  Program 
Progress  Report 

22  April  1996 

Andres  M.  Salazar,  MD 

Summary: 

DVHIP   Progress   FY    92-96 

1)  Established  seven  regional  DoD/DVA  traumatic  brain  injury  (TBI) 
specialized  treatment  and  research  centers  These  TBI  lead  sites  are: 
Walter  Reed  AMC,  Wilford  Hall  AFMC,  San  Diego  NMC,  and  Palo 
Alto,  Minneapolis,  Tampa,  and  Richmond  VAMCs. 

2)  Based  on  DVHIP  have  obtained  official  DVA  TBI  center  designation 
for  the  4  Veterans  primary  DVHIP  centers,  including  additional  DVA 
matching  funds  for  TBI  patient  care  (  approx.  $1.6  M  /  yr.) 
Established  a  direct  collaboration  with  the  DVA  Independent  living 
and  Vocational  Rehabilitation  programs. 

3)  In  close  collaboration  with  OCHAMPUS,  have  obtained  approval  to 
establish  DoD  /  DVA  sharing  agreements  to  allow  for  rehabilitation 
treatment  of  CHAMPUS  beneficiaries  at  our  four  veterans  DVHIP  TBI 
centers.  It  is  hoped  that  these  agreements  will  serve  a  model  for  future 
DoD/DVA  sharing  in  other  medical  specialty  areas. 

4)  Established  DoD/DVA  TBI  Registry,  (4500+  patients  registered  to 
date).     Expanded  TBI  registration,  treatment  and  referral  network  to 
include  20  additional  regionally  distributed  Veterans  TBI  network 
centers.    Case  managers  and  other  personnel  at  these  secondary  sites 
have  participated  in  two  training  sessions  jointly  conducted  by  DVHIP, 
DVA,  and  BIA.      A  referral  algorithm  has  been  developed  with  DVA 
and  DoD's  ASMRO  patient  transfer  system. 

5)  Established  a  DVHIP  patient  referral  toll-free  number  for  caregivers 
and  a  toll-free  "helpline"  for  TBI  patients  at  the  Brain  Injury 
Association  (BIA)  (formerly  the  National  Head  Injury  Foundation). 

6)  Developed  and  implemented  a  detailed  standardized  TBI  outcome 
evaluation  battery  (700+  evaluations  done  to  date.)  Supplemental  "state 
of  the  art"  MRI,  PET,  and  computerized  EEG  projects  developed  and 
implemented  at  selected  sites. 

5)  Developed  and  implemented  a  randomized,  controlled  rehabilitation 
treatment  protocol  at  WRAMC;  100+  patients  accessed  into  protocol  to 
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date;  over  130  treated  in  program.,   Of  initial  59  patients,  54  have 
successfully  returned  to  duty. 

6)  Developed  protocol  and  obtained  approvals  for  a  randomized  controlled 
study  of  cognitive  therapy  versus  functional  rehabilitation  with 
adjuvant  pharmacotherapy  or  placebo  for  severe  TBI;   to  be  conducted 
at  the  four  lead  DVA  medical  centers.    Personnel  hired,  separate 
treatment  teams  organized  and  trained  and  pilot  patient  treatment  now 
underway.   Formal  protocol  accessions  to  begin  June,  1996. 

7)  Developed  and  obtained  IRB  approvals  for  multicenter  therapeutic  trial 
of  human  recombinant  superoxide  dismutase  to  control  brain  swelling 
in  acute  severe  TBI  patients.    Implementation  is  pending  final  FDA 
clearance. 

8)  Mild  head  injury  constitutes  a  major  source  of  morbidity  in  active 
young  adults.  The  DVHIP  has  developed  and  obtained  IRB  approval 
for  a  detailed  evaluation  and  follow-up  study  of  mild  head  injured 
military  personnel  at  San  Diego  Naval  medical  center.  This  study  will 
track  as  well  as  seek  to  modify  the  effect  of  mild  head  injuries  on  duty 
performance,  and  will  develop  neuropsychological,  neurological, 
vestibular,  neuroimaging  and  other  predictors  of  return  to  work  in  this 
difficult  population. 

9)  In  collaboration  with  the  Venezuelan  military  medical  system 
(Caracas),  and  Wilford  Hall  AFMC,  developed  a  multicenter, 
randomized  controlled  trial  of  alpha  tocopherol  prophylaxis  for  post- 
traumatic epilepsy. 

10)  In  collaboration  with  the  BIA,  developed  TBI  educational  programs 
for  TBI  survivors,  family  and  caregivers,  including  a  multimedia, 
interactive  brain  injury  resource  center  now  finalized  and  installed  at 
the  seven  primary  DVHIP  centers  and  15  additional  civilian  medical 
centers. 

11)  Established  and  maintain  an  extensive  Combat  Head  Injury  database, 
including  detailed  medical  records  of  head  injured  veterans  from 
W.W.II  (Okinawa  Campaign),  the  Korean  War  and  the  Vietnam  War 
(Vietnam  Head  Injury  Study) 

12)  Expanded  BIAs  primary  TBI  prevention  project.  Headsman®,  to 
include  military  dependent  schools. 

13)  Established  a  TBI  Cognitive  Neuroscience  unit  in  collaboration  with 
Dr.  Jordan  Grafman,  N'INDS,  NTH  to  conduct  specialized  experimental 
testing  and  therapeutic  modalities  in  TBI  patients. 
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DVHIP   Plans   for   FY    '97 

1)  Continue  to  consolidate  DVHIP  referral  network,  to  include 
"secondary"  DVA  TBI  hospitals  and  ongoing  training  programs. 
Establish  the  DVHIP  lead  centers  (to  include  the  four  lead  DVA  sites) 
as  Specialized  Treatment  Facilities  (STF)  for  DoD  &  CHAMPUS. 

2)  Continue  Registry  accessions  and  TBI  follow-up  questionnaire  and  cost- 
analysis  program. 

3)  Consolidate  standardized  patient  core  evaluation  program.  Conduct 
preliminary  analyses.  Continue  PET  studies  at  Wilford  Hall  AFMC 
and  Walter  Reed  AMC. 

4)  Continue  ongoing  controlled  rehabilitation  trial  of  moderate  TBI  at 
WRAMC.   Conduct  interim  analysis. 

5)  Implement  controlled  multicenter  randomized  rehabilitation  trial  and 
model  treatment  program  for  severe  TBI  patients  at  the  DVHIP  lead 
DVA  centers. 

6)  Begin  patient  accessions  to  controlled  multicenter  trial  of  superoxide 
dismutase  for  severe,  acute  TBI. 

7)  Implement   multicenter  trial  of  alpha-tocopherol  (Vit  E)  for  prevention 
of  post-traumatic  epilepsy.  (In  collaboration  with  Col.  B.  Gonzalez. 
MD,  Caracas,  Venezuela,  and  others) 

8)  Implement  mild  head  injury  study  at  San  Diego  Naval  Medical  Center 
8)     Install  multimedia  brain  injury  resource  center  at  additional  DVA  and 

DoD  medical  centers.   Continue  to  expand  BIA's  "Headsmart"  TBI 
prevention  program  in  DoD  schools. 

Background: 

Traumatic  brain  injury  (TBI)  is  the  principal  cause  of  death  and 
disability  for  young  Americans,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  over  $39  Billion 
per  year  (CDC/Urban  Institute,'94).    Important  advances  have  been  made 
in  prevention  and  acute  care,  yet  the  costs  of  TBI  rehabilitation  have  been 
growing  exponentially.   This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  few,  if  any,  TBI 
rehabilitation  modalities  have  been  subjected  to  the  degree  of  scientific 
scrutiny  for  efficacy  and  cost  efficiency  that  is  usually  applied  to  other 
medical  treatments.   The  escalating  economic  burden  that  TBI  places  on 
individual  families,  as  well  as  on  society,  is  unlikely  to  be  controlled  until 
this  issue  is  resolved. 

By  virtue  of  the  relative  uniformity  and  accessibility  of  their 
populations,  as  well  as  their  existing  facilities,  the  Department  of  Defense 
(DoD)  and  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  (DVA)  health  care  systems 
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offer  a  unique  peacetime  setting  in  which  to  address  this  national  problem. 
There  are  over  8,000  peacetime  TBI  admissions  to  DoD  and  DVA  hospitals 
each  year.    In  addition  to  the  costs  of  acute  and  long-term  care,  a 
conservatively  estimated  $30,000,000  in  obligated  medical  retirement 
payments  is  added  each  year  from  TBI  in  the  military  alone.   Until  now, 
however,  there  had  been  no  overall  systematic  program  for  providing  TBI- 
specific  care  and  rehabilitation  within  the  DoD  or  DVA. 

DVHIP  Objectives:    "Learn  as  we  Treat" 

The  Defense  &  Veterans  Head  Injury  Program  (DVHIP)  was 
established  in  February  1992,  and  represents  a  unique  collaboration  of 
DoD,  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  (DVA),  and  the  Brain  Injury 
Association  (BIA) 

The  overall  objectives  are  to  ensure  that  all  military  and  DVA 
traumatic  brain  injured  (TBI)  patients  receive  TBI-specific  evaluation  and 
follow-up,  while  at  the  same  time  collecting  standardized  patient  outcome 
data  that  will  allow  us  to  compare  the  relative  efficacy  and  cost  of  various 
TBI  treatment  and  rehabilitation  strategies,  and  to  help  define  optimal  care 
for  victims  of  TBI.   Thus,  an  implied  objective  is  to  "learn  as  we  treat", 
that  is,  to  integrate  clinical  research  into  ongoing  clinical  care. 

To  help  accomplish  these  goals,  a  regional  network  of  3  military  and 
4  DVA  specialized  TBI  centers  has  been  established.  The  primary  centers 
are:   Walter  Reed  AMC,  Wilford  Hall  AFMC,   San  Diego  NMC,  Palo  Alto 
VAMC,  Minneapolis  VAMC,  Tampa  VAMC,  and  Richmond  VAMC.  A 
secondary  network  including  an  additional  20  DVA  hospitals  affiliated  with 
the  primary  centers  has  recently  been  added.   Overall  management  of  the 
program  and  centralized  data  collection  and  analysis  is  being  conducted  by 
the  DVHIP  central  office,  HM  Jackson  Foundation  and  USUHS. 

Services  initially  provided  at  each  of  the  primary  regional  DVHIP 
TBI  centers  include  a  TBI  Registry  and  a  standardized,  multidisciplinary 
clinical  outcome  evaluation  program.   Additional  funding  has  now  been 
secured  from  DVA  to  supplement  model  TBI  treatment  programs  to  be 
conducted  in  the  context  of  controlled  clinical  outcomes  research  studies  at 
each  center.    All  moderate  and  severe  TBI  patients  referred  to  DVHIP 
centers  thus  undergo  sequential,  standardized  outcome  evaluations  over  the 
first  1-2  years  post-injury.    In  addition,  they  will  be  offered  specialized 
TBI  rehabilitation  at  one  of  the  DVHIP  centers  closest  to  their  home.    A 
patient  and  family  toll-free  "helpline",  education  and  community  support 
programs  are  provided  by  the  BIA.    A  toll-free  caregiver  referral  hotline 
has  also  been  established. 

TBI    Registry    and    Tracking    Program 

The   DVHIP  TBI  Registry  serves  not  only  to  identify  TBI  patients 
requiring  follow-up  in  the  military  and  DVA  systems  and  as  a  recruiting 
tool  for  our  evaluation  and  therapeutic  protocols,  but  also  as  a  source  of 
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valuable  prospective  epidemiologic  data.   It  is  based  on  two-page  forms 
completed  by  trained  nursing  personnel  at  each  of  our  primary  centers  as 
well  as  by  the  BIA  helpline  personnel  and  certain  other  DVA  and  military 
facilities.   These  include  names  addresses,  demographics,  injury  and  early 
outcome  data.  Over  4500  patients  had  been  accrued  to  date.    As  expected, 
most  are  young  males  involved  in  vehicular  accidents  or  falls,  and  about 
one  quarter  have  suffered  moderate  or  severe  injuries  resulting  in 
significant  disability. 

We  have  now  expanded  the  registry  beyond  the  seven  primary 
centers.    Of  particular  interest  will  be  expansion  to  include  Brooke  AMC 
and  the  San  Antonio  VAMC,  which  will  give  us  reliable,  comprehensive, 
prospective  TBI  epidemiologic  data  on  the  entire  San  Antonio  metropolitan 
area. 

We  have  also  found  that  US  Army  hospital  admission  rates  for  TBI 
have  been  almost  halved  between  1985  and  1991  and  appear  to  have  leveled 
off  since  then.    While  the  reasons  for  this  encouraging  change  are  still 
under  study,  one  possible  explanation  is  the  marked  decrease  in  drug  and 
alcohol  abuse  as  a  result  of  preventive  programs  instituted  by  DoD  over  the 
past  decade,  and  increased  seat  belt  and  helmet  use. 

TBI  Referral  Network: 

Ideally,  most  military  and  veteran  TBI  survivors  would  be  entered  in 
the  DVHIP  registry,  and  those  with  moderate  and  severe  injury  would  be 
referred  to  a  DVHIP  center  for  evaluation  and  treatment   To  help  attain 
that  goal,  a  TBI  referral  network  has  been  established,  with  the  following 
elements: 

1)  A  DVHIP  central  referral  case-manager  for  military  and  DVA  health 
care  providers,  including  a  toll  free  number.    A  DVA  TBI  Coordinator 
has  now  been  added  at  DVA  central  office,  as  well  as  close  coordination 
with  DoD's  ASMRO  pauent  transport  system. 

2)  Regional  case  managers  at  each  of  the  seven  lead  TBI  centers 

3)  A  regional  network  of  20  additional  "secondary"  DVA  hospitals  capable 
of  providing  TBI  rehabilitation,  and  linked  to  the  primary  centers  for 
training  and  consultation  has  been  organized  by  the  DVA  TBI 
coordinator.    TBI  training  sessions  for  case  managers  from  these 
centers  have  been  held. 

4)  A  close  link  to  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Service  of  the  Veterans 
Benefits  Administration.   This  service  includes  an  "independent  living" 
program  which  contracts  for  rehabilitation  and  transitional  services  in 
the  veterans'  home  or  community. 

5)  Maintenance  of  the  toll-free  BIA  national  "TBI  Helpline"  for  patients 
and  families.    This  service  currently  processes  almost  20,000  inquiries 
per  year,  and  provides  about  10%  of  our  registry  entries. 

6)  Integration  with  the  BIA  program  of  TBI  community  support  groups. 
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DVHIP    Patient    Evaluation    Program: 

The  principal  purpose  of  this  element  of  the  DVHIP  is  to  provide 
standardized,  sequential  outcome  testing  for  military  and  veteran  TBI 
survivors  for  immediate  clinical  care  purposes,  while  at  the  same  time 
generating  a  TBI  research  database  that  will  allow  for  evaluation  of 
treatment  efficacy  and  cost-efficiency. 

The  standardized  core  TBI  evaluation  battery  has  been  implemented 
at  all  7  DVHIP  primary  centers  over  the  past  year  (over  700  evaluations 
have  been  completed  to  date)  The  battery  includes  neurologic,  psychiatric, 
cognitive,  rehabilitation,  and  psychosocial  evaluations  as  well  as  magnetic 
resonance  imaging  (MRI)  and  advanced  computerized 
electroencephalographic  monitoring.   It  thus  includes  innovative  as  well  as 
more  traditional  TBI  testing  elements  and  will  be  periodically  refined  as 
data  is  accumulated.  Additional  specialized  evaluations  at  specific  centers 
include  PET  scan  studies  of  mild  TBI  at  WHAFMC  and  moderate  TBI  at 
WRAMC,  and  a  study  of  Air  Force  boxers  at  WHAFMC. 

Model  Treatment  Protocols: 

A  randomized,  controlled  moderate  TBI  rehabilitation  protocol  is 
currently  underway  at  WRAMC.   A  second  randomized  controlled  study 
has  been  developed  to  compare  cognitive  therapy  versus  functional 
rehabilitation  with  adjuvant  pharmacotherapy  for  severe  TBI;  to  be 
conducted  at  the  four  lead  DVA  medical  centers.   These  two  studies 
capitalize  on  the  unique  clinical  research  potential  in  the  military  and 
veterans  medical  systems,  and  represent  the  first  large  randomized 
controlled  studies  of  TBI  rehabilitation  in  the  Nation. 

DoD  (HA)  and  DVA  support  has  been  obtained  for  designation  of  all 
DVHIP  centers  as  Specialized  Treatment  Services  (STS)  for  TBI,  thus 
facilitating  patient  referral  procedures  to  them.    After  initial  evaluation, 
patients  not  participating  in  our  model  programs  may  be  referred  as 
indicated  for  treatment  to  a  secondary  DVA  hospital  or,  if  necessary,  to  an 
appropriate  contract  facility,  in  a  case-managed  program  with  follow-up 
evaluation  at  a  DVHIP  center.  While  not  as  valuable  as  data  from  our 
randomized  controlled  clinical  studies,  these  patient  evaluations  will  not 
only  provide  individual  quality  control  based  on  actual  patient  outcome,  but 
will  allow  some  assessment  of  the  efficacy  of  current  practice  and 
comparison  between  civilian  and  military  or  DVA  treatment.    Given  their 
expense,  referral  for  contract  services  at  civilian  facilities  will  generally  be 
limited  to  long-term  community  re-entry  programs  near  the  patient's 
home. 

TBI    Education    and    Training    (BIA    Collaboration): 

1)  Training  sessions  have  been  held  for  research  nurses, 
neuropsychological,  psychiatric,  and  rehabilitation  personnel  involved  in 
both  the  evaluation  and  treatment  programs. 
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2)  Patient  education  booklets  have  been  prepared  and  are  distributed 
to    registered  TBI  survivors. 

3)  A  TBI  "case  manager's  manual"  has  been  prepared  with 
information  specific  to  military  and  veteran  personnel. 

4)  An  interactive,  multimedia,  computerized  "TBI  resource  center" 
for  patients,  families  and  care  providers  is  completed.     Final  versions  are 
now  installed  at  the  DVHIP  centers  and  other  selected  sites. 

Interaction    with    US    Army    "Enabling   Care    P.A.T. ": 

The  DVHIP  is  structured  to  address  the  basic  goals  of  the  Enabling 
Care  PAT.   Two  additional  steps  are  proposed  to  link  DVHIP  activities  to 
the  combat  casualty  care  process: 

1)  Establishment  of  a  Head  and  Spinal  combat  injury  registry  similar 
to  that  used  by  the  Vietnam  Head  Injury  Study.   This  would  help  ensure 
that  all  combat  TBI  cases  would  be  included  in  the  DVHIP.   A  simple, 
updated  registry  form  has  been  prepared. 

2)  Facilitation  of  treatment  protocols.   Much  of  the  acute  mortality 
and  ultimate  damage  occurring  after  TBI  results  from  a  chain  reaction  of 
biochemical  and  physiologic  events  set  in  motion  by  the  injury,  and 
continuing  for  hours  and  days.   Acute  TBI  care  is  directed  at  preventing 
this  secondary  injury  and  breaking  the  vicious  cycle  of  tissue  damage. 
However,  given  the  present  regulatory  environment,    "state  of  the  art"  care 
for  TBI,  as  for  many  other  conditions,  often  remains  "experimental",  and 
thus  unavailable  (outside  of  experimental  protocols)  for  many  years  after 
its  initial  development  We  propose  to  establish  basic  combat  casualty  care 
protocols  that  would  make  certain  of  those  treatments  available  in  the  field. 
If  properly  designed,  such  protocols  can  be  integrated  into  normal  care 
without  additional  burden,   and  could  significantly  relieve  the  resources 
needed  in  combat  hospitals.    Data  collection  required  for  such  protocols 
need  not  be  complex,  but  should  be  standardized.    A  simple,  pre-approved 
standardized  medical  data  collection  mechanism  would  not  only  improve 
medical  care  in  the  field,  but  would  make  it  possible  to  rapidly  introduce 
new  protocol  treatments,  subject  to  human  use  review. 

One  example  is  our  superoxide  dismutase  (SOD)  TBI  protocol 
approved  for  use  on  the  hospital  ship  Comfort  during  operation  Desert 
Storm.    Although  fortunately  that  operation  did  not  produce  enough  US 
casualties  to  implement  the  protocol,  published  reports  have  since  shown 
SOD  to  decrease  mortality  by  over  50%  in  severe  head  injury.    The  drug  is 
currently  still  in  phase-3  trials. 

Cost   Analysis,      CHAMPUS   and   Supplemental  Cost   Recapture 

One  of  the  ultimate  goals  of  the  DVHIP  is  to  determine  and 
implement  the  optimum  and  most  cost-effective  treatments  for  TBI 
patients.   One  recent  CDC  study  (Urban  Institute,  '93)  suggests  that  the 
comprehensive  cost  for  all  TBI   in  the  USA  is  over  $37  billion,  using  a 
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"human  capital  costs"  model.  Based  on  5,500  TBI  military  hospitalizations 
yearly,  the  proportionate  cost  for  DoD  beneficiaries  would  be  about  $400 
million  per  year. 

The  CHAMPUS  billed  cost  for  1178  TBI  pauents  in  FY  *93  was 
almost  $24  million  or  $2,500  per  day,  and  the  Government  cost  was  almost 
$14  million  or  $1,445  per  day.   This  contrasts  with  an  estimated  cost  of 
about  $650  per  day  in  military  facilities,  and  $350  per  day  in  DVA 
facilities.  The  potential  savings  from    treating  TBI  survivors  in  DoD  or 
Veterans  facilities  is  thus  considerable.    A  modest  improvement  in  "return 
to  work"  rates  could  result  in  even  greater  savings  in  disability  and  other 
societal  costs.  These  savings  should  become  a  reality  as  the  DVHIP 
develops  the  capability  to  provide  "state  of  the  art"  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  within  its  own  primary  and  secondary  center  network. 

Separately,  a  DoD/DVA  sharing  agreement  has  been  developed  as 
part  of  a  CHAMPUS  demonstration  project  which  designates  the  four 
DVHIP  lead  DVA  sites  as  specialized  treatment  centers  for  head  injured 
CHAMPUS  beneficiaries.   It  is  hoped  that  these  agreements  will  serve  a 
model  for  future  DoD/DVA  sharing  in  other  medical  specialty  areas. 
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The  Violence  and  Brain  Injury  Institute 


Introduction: 
Violence  and  the  Brain 

The  connection  between  violence  and  brain  injury  is  well  documented.  In  1990  firearms  surpassed 
motor  vehicles  as  the  number  one  cause  of  traumatic  brain  injury  fatalities.  This  figure  does  not  include 
non-fatal  brain  injuries  or  fatalities  caused  by  substance  abuse  or  domestic  violence.  Brain  injury  is  also 
implicated  as  a  contributing  factor  in  many  cases  of  violent  crime.  The  number  of  violent  offenders  on 
death  row  who  have  sustained  a  brain  injury  approaches  100%. 

Current  research  is  also  showing  that  the  effects  of  living  in  a  violent  household  actually  impacts  the 
brain  as  it  grows.  Young  children  who  are  regularly  subjected  to  the  traumas  of  witnessing  violence 
develop  fewer  neural  connections  than  those  of  other  children  which  in  turn  affects  the  of  learning, 
memory  and  emotion.  These  children  then  begin  school  with  a  brain  that  is  structurally  hampered  with 
salient  models  of  violent  behavior  as  a  way  to  solve  problems.  School  failure  is  frequently  the  result, 
followed  by  further  evidence  and  involvement  in  the  criminal  justice  system.  If  we  are  to  reduce  brain 
injuries  in  the  next  century,  then  clearly  we  must  break  this  intergenerational  cycle  of  violence. 

The  prevention  of  violence  must  focus  on  the  reduction  of  risk  factors  and  the  improvement  of 
conditions  that  predispose  individuals  to  commit  violent  acts.  Two  crucial  risk  factors  for  violent 
behavior  identified  by  many  disciplines  which  must  be  addressed  are  (1)  all  types  of  violence  within  the 
home  which  frequently  lead  to  a  multigenerational  cycle  of  violence  and 

(2)  neurological  deficits  caused  by  head  injury,  substance  abuse  or  psychiatric  illness  which  may 
heighten  an  individual's  risk  profile  for  becoming  a  perpetrator  of  violence 

The  good  news  is  that  neurological  deficits  (brain  injury  acquired  through  substance  abuse,  disease,  or 
trauma)  and  psychological  factors  can  be  modified  through  appropriate  preventive  interventions.  A 
recommendation  given  by  the  Committee  on  Law  and  Justice,  the  Commission  of  Behavioral  and 
Social  Sciences  and  Education,  and  the  National  Research  Council  states  that  problem  solving 
initiatives  in  the  area  of  violence  prevention  should  be  developed  which: 

Intervene  in  the  biological  and  psychological  development  of  individuals'  potentials  for 
violent  behavior  (giving)  special  attention  to  preventing  brain  damage  associated  with 
low  birth  weight  and  childhood  head  trauma,  cognitive-behavioral  techniques  for 
preventing  aggressive  and  violent  behavior  and  inculcating  prosocial  behavior. 
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Scope  of  the  Problem 

-  Injuries  are  the  number  one  cause  of  death  in  persons  under  44  years  in  the  United  States 

-  Brain  injury  is  the  #1  killer  and  disabler  of  America's  young  people. 


-  Physical  abuse  is  the  leading  cause  of  brain  injury  among  infants    Approximately  64%  of  children  less 
than  one  year  of  age,  who  are  abused,  sustain  a  brain  injury. 


-  Every  five  minutes  one  person  dies  and  another  is  permanently  disabled  by  a  brain  injury  resulting 
from  a  fail,  a  collision,  a  sport's  injury,  or  violence. 


-  In  1990  the  number  of  deaths  from  traumatic  brain  injuries  caused  by  firearms  exceeded  the  number 
caused  be  motor  vehicles. 


-  Every  two  days  guns  kill  the  equivalent  of  a  class  of  25  children  and  injure  60  more. 

-  Brain  injury  lifetime  cost  to  an  individual  is  $4  million  -  cost  to  society  is  $48  billion  per  year 
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Violence  and  Brain  Injury  Institute 

The  Violence  and  Brain  Injury  Institute  represents  a  collaborative  effort  of  the  Brain  Injury 
Association,  The  Henry  M  Jackson  Foundation,  and  Uniformed  Services  University  of  the  Health 
Sciences.  The  Institute  is  a  mechanism  for  conceiving,  developing  and  conducting  military  interservice 
and  interagency  programs  wich  address  clinical  research,  clinical  service  and  training  issues  related  to 
brain  injury,  its  prevention,  its  treatment  and  its  consequences.  The  Institute  supports  collaboration  of 
both  military  and  civilian  organizations  for  the  reduction  of  violence  and  brain  injury.  The  Institute  will 
develop  networks  to  provide  services  and  training  in  both  military  and  civilian  sectors.  This  will  provide 
for  the  integration  of  research  with  clinical  care  and  professional  training  throughout  military  and 
civilian  organizations,  thus  establishing  a  dual  use  of  Department  of  Defense  funds  for  the  health  and 
well-being  of  all  American  citizens. 

VBU  is  a  model  for  interagency  collaboration.  The  objective  is  not  only  to  provide  service  to  military 
members  and  their  families  but  to  validate  solutions  which  are  directly  relevant  to  the  civilian  situation 
as  well.  The  partnership  that  such  a  service  mission  fosters  between  the  civilian  and  military 
communities  can  be  crucial  to  national  defense  in  times  of  conflict. 

Guiding  Principals  include:  (1)  Establishing  partnerships  between  military  and  civilian  communities  to 
raise  awareness  and  educate  about  the  causes  of  violence  and  brain  injury  and  how  to  prevent  it;  (2) 
Promoting  interservice  and  interagency  collaboration  with  non-govemmental  institutions  and 
community  organizations,  (3)  Developing  demonstration  programs  on  violence  and  brain  injury 
prevention;  (4)  Promoting  advocacy  for  legislation  that  seeks  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  violence  and 
brain  injury,  (5)  Promoting  conferences,  lecture  series  and  workshops  on  the  current  state  of  scientific 
understanding  of  violence  and  brain  injury,  (6)  Training  educators,  medical  personnel  and  other  health 
care  professionals  in  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  violence  and  brain  injury,  so  as  to  enhance  patient 
care 

The  Violence  and  Brain  Injury  Institute  (VBU)  seeks  to  address  the  prevention  of  violent  behavior  by 
establishing  and  supporting  promising  initiatives  in  the  domains  of  Health  Care,  Education  and 
Corrections.  Primary  prevention  must  reach  the  general  population  as  early  as  possible  to  raise 
awareness  about  factors  leading  to  violent  behavior  and  to  teach  alternative  responses  Secondary 
prevention  focuses  on  individuals  who  are  known  to  be  at  risk  for  violent  behavior.  Treatment  is  for 
individuals  who  have  already  committed  violent  acts 

Project  initiatives  are  based  on  persuasive  research  that  indicates  that  an  understanding  of  brain  injury  is 
critical  to  understanding  violent  behavior.  Research  has  identified  a  close  association  between  injury  to 
the  frontal  lobe,  for  example,  and  violent  impulsive  behavior.  Brain  injuries  can  begin  prenatally  with 
poor  nutrition  and/or  substance  abuse  of  the  mother  and  can  also  be  caused  by  child  abuse,  or  just  the 
trauma  of  growing  up  in  a  violent  household.  The  Violence  and  Brain  Injury  Institute  has  been 
established  to  develop  initiatives  in  the  area  of  violence  prevention  along  a  continuum  from  primary 
prevention  to  treatment  for  violent  offenders. 
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Be  HeadSmart  Project 

The  Be  HeadSmart  Project  builds  community  partnerships  for  the  prevention  of  violence  and  brain 
injury  in  military  and  civilian  communities  It  is  a  joint  venture  between  BIA,  its  state  associations, 
corporate  partners  and  other  civilian  and  military  health  and  safety  organizations.  Be  HeadSmart 
increases  community  awareness,  and  just  as  prevention  is  a  central  element  when  thinking  about 
disease,  it  must  also  be  an  integral  issue  when  considering  injury.  Brain  injury  continues  to  be  an 
integral  issue  when  considering  injury  Brain  injury  continues  to  be  the  number  one  cause  of  death  and 
disability  for  American  youth  Be  HeadSmart's  objective  is  to  reverse  the  injury  epidemic  and 
demonstrate  that  brain  injuries  are  not  inevitable,  rather  they  are  preventable.  In  support  of  this 
objective  the  Be  HeadSmart  Project  prevention  strategies  are  built  around  five  essential  components: 
education,  enforcement,  engineering,  economic  incentive  and  evaluation. 

In  June  1995,  Prevention  Coordinators  from  eight  state  brain  injury  associations  (Kansas, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Texas  and  Utah)  completed  orientation 
training  for  their  roles  and  functions  in  the  Be  HeadSmart  Project.  Central  to  the 
Be  HeadSmart  Project  is  on-going  expansion  for  the  HeadSmart  School  Program,  the  key  educational 
strategy  for  the  project.  Through  Department  of  Defense  funding,  BIA  is  expanding  the  Be 
HeadSmart  Project  to  reach  military  communities.  This  development  will  support  meaningful  brain 
injury  and  violence  prevention  coalitions  for  the  exchange  of  information  and  resources  between 
military  and  civilian  communities. 

Status:  Working  with  BIA  state  associations  and  military  installations  in  Kentucky,  New  York,  North 
Carolina,  Ohio,  and  Texas  to  establish  Be  HeadSmart  communities 

HeadSmart  Schools 

HeadSmart  Schools  are  now  established  in  16  states  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  HeadSmart 
Schools  Program  is  the  Brain  Injury  Association's  foremost  prevention  initiative.  The  program 
provides  elementary  educators  with  tools  to  teach  children  about  the  brain  as  well  as  the  prevention  of 
violence  and  brain  injury.  It  includes  lessons  on  every  subject  -  from  math  to  reading  to  physical 
education  and  art  -  so  that  brain  injury  prevention  is  fully  integrated  into  the  existing  curriculum.  Each 
lesson  addresses  one  or  more  of  the  following  HeadSmart  concepts:  the  brain  is  vital  and  unique;  living 
in  modem  society  involves  conditions  that  make  the  brain  vulnerable  beyond  the  body's  natural 
defenses,  injuries  are  not  accidents  -  people  are  responsible  for  their  behavior  toward  themselves  and 
should  take  measures  to  protect  themselves,  violence  is  never  the  answer  to  a  problem;  people  are 
responsible  for  their  behavior  toward  others. 

HeadSmart  provides  knowledge  and  awareness  about  brain  injury  prevention  early  in  a  child's 
educational  process  HeadSmart  has  both  the  immediate  and  long-term  potential  of  reducing  the 
incidence  of  brain  injury  This  is  true  not  only  because  elementary  age  children  represent  a  high-risk 
population  for  brain  injury,  but  also  because  life-long  behavior  modification  is  more  easily  achieved  at 
this  age  HeadSmart  enables  the  teacher  to  accomplish  two  goals  simultaneously  in  the  classroom: 
teaching  grade  level  skills  and  factual  material,  as  well  as  injury  prevention  values  and  health  attitudes. 
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HeadSmart  messages  can  be  repeated  over  and  over  to  promote  behavior  change  and  responsible 
attitudes  that  will  be  shared  with  the  child's  family 

A  HeadSmart  Schools  regional  training  model  has  been  created  to  prepare  educators  to  implement  the 
program  at  their  schools  This  training  model  includes  HeadSmart  materials  and  information  for  up  to 
20  educators  to  develop  HeadSmart  programs.  Also,  this  Regional  Training  model  is  being  offered  to 
Department  of  Defense  schools  and  civilian  elementary  schools  with  a  high  percentage  of  military 
enrollment.  Regional  trainings  have  been  conducted  in  Florida,  New  Jersey,  and  Texas.  Additional 
programs  are  planned  for  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  again  in  New 
Jersey  and  Texas  in  1996. 

A  HeadSmart  Train  the  Trainer  Program  has  been  developed  to  train  selected  HeadSmart  educators  to 
become  Regional  Trainers.  This  distribution  of  training  responsibilities  will  enable  BIA  to  be  more 
responsive  to  state  associations'  requests  for  HeadSmart  School  Training.  All  HeadSmart  School 
Trainers  will  be  certified  after  meeting  the  experience  and  training  requirements  established  by  BIA 
Fourteen  HeadSmart  teachers  completed  the  first  HeadSmart  Train  the  Trainer  Program  in  January 
1996. 

To  further  communication  among  the  growing  field  of  HeadSmart  educators  and  prevention 
coordinators,  a  quarterly  newsletter  Prevention  Matters  is  being  published  to  disseminate  the  creative 
and  effective  teaching  techniques  being  used  in  HeadSmart  Schools,  to  provide  funding  source 
updates,  and  to  enhance  community  efforts  in  the  prevention  of  brain  injury  and  violence. 

Status:  Implementation  of  HeadSmart  Schools  at  military  installations  in  Florida,  Kentucky, 
New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  and  Virginia. 

Brain  Building  Basics:  A  Parenting  and  Literacy  Skills  Program 

Raising  a  child  may  be  the  most  challenging  and  important  job  that  people  undertake.  We  all  know 
that  a  child  grows,  learns  and  develops  over  many  years,  yet  few  people  realize  the  impact  they  have  on 
the  actual  growth  and  development  of  their  child's  brain  Recent  research  has  shown  that  the  physical 
brain  is  actually  shaped  by  experience.  The  right  kind  of  stimulation  at  the  right  time  results  in  healthy 
abundant  cell  growth.  No  stimulation,  or  the  wrong  kind  or  stimulation,  can  stunt  the  brain  causing 
cells  to  become  inactive  and  then  die  off 

Unfortunately  for  many  children  in  today's  society,  the  messages  that  are  bombarding  their  sensitive 
brains  are  messages  that  promote  violence.  Shouting  voices,  spanking,  slapping  and  other  forms  of 
physical  discipline  and  violent  images  in  the  media  all  leave  their  mark,  deadening  the  growing  brain  to 
the  natural  heightened  emotional  response  to  such  experiences  and  modeling  a  violent  way  to  react  to 
the  world. 

Brain  Building  Basics  (BBB)  is  a  violence  prevention  program  that  applies  the  concept  or  functional 
context  education  to  intervene  in  the  intergenerational  cycle  of  violent  behavior  BBB  is  designed  to 
help  parents  learn  how  to  be  good  brain  building  coaches  for  their  children  from  the  ages  of  birth  to 
early  adolescence.    The  program  uses  a  literature-based,  hands-on  approach  to  make  the  complex 
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subject  of  child  development  and  the  growing  brain  accessible  to  parents  with  low  literacy  skills.  BBB 
teaches  parents  how  to  stimulate  and  discipline  their  parents  with  low  literacy  skills.  BBB  teaches 
parents  how  to  stimulate  and  discipline  their  children  in  productive  ways  and  how  to  provide  a  safe  and 
enriching  environment. 

BBB  is  arranged  into  seven  units  covering  families,  the  brain,  and  the  age  of  the  child  under  discussion. 
BBB  includes  a  variety  of  experiences  in  each  lesson  which  are  designed  to  engage  and  involve  the 
learner  thus  maximizing  their  own  brain  building  experience. 

BBB  is  currently  being  developed  at  two  correctional  settings:  the  CTF,  DC  Department  of 
Corrections  and  the  Alexandria  Jail  Plans  for  further  development  include  expansion  to  three 
additional  correctional  sites  to  provide  a  broad  range  of  information  on  program  content  and 
methodology.  Plans  are  also  being  considered  to  pilot  Brain  Building  Basics  in  a  non-correctional 
setting. 

Additional  funds  requested  will  support  the  expansion  of  Brain  Building  Basics  to  correctional  systems 
in  Hawaii,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  non-correctional  settings  at  military  installations  with  child  care 
and  youth  services 

Neuropsyiological  Basis  of  Violence:  Diagnostic  and  Screening  Unit 
US  Disciplinary  Barracks,  Fort  Levenworth,  Kansas 

A  Core  Diagnostic  Protocol  provides  detailed  neurological,  neuropsychological,  psychiatric  and 
psychological  assessments  of  violent  and  non- violent  offenders.  The  neurological  component  consists 
of  a  three  day  neurological  exam  that  includes  a  detailed  developmental  history  as  well  as  neurologic, 
neuropsychological,  psychiatric,  and  psychosocial  assessments.  It  also  involves  a  computerized 
electroencephalographic  evaluation,  a  sample  of  blood  for  plasma  serotonin  levels  and,  for  selective 
residents,  a  Magnetic  Resonance  Imaging  (MPJ)  exam. 

The  goal  of  this  phase  of  the  project  will  be  to  study  the  neurobiology  origins  of  violence;  in  this 
context,  behavioral  predictors  and  outcome  measures  will  be  utilized  to  evaluate  the  efficacy  of  model 
treatment  or  prevention  programs.  In  addition  to  generating  a  clinical  research  database,  the  project 
will  produce  individual  neurological  reports  which  can  be  used  by  prison  physicians  for  the  immediate 
care  of  prison  inmates 

Hypotheses: 

1 .  Acquired  brain  injury  is  a  significant  risk  factor  for  violent  behavior. 

2.  This  risk  is  accentuated  by  excessive  exposure  to  adverse  external  stimuli,  such  as 
physical  or  substance  abuse,  or  social  deprivation, 

3       Certain  types  of  violent  behavior  can  be  ameliorated  by  treatments  using 
medical/psychological  as  well  as  educational/social  service  interventions 
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4.    Certain  types  of  acquired  brain  injury  can  be  prevented  or  minimized  through 
educational,  social  service  and  medical  interventions. 


Objectives: 


1  Identify  the  neurobiological,  psychological  and  sociological  basis  of  violent  criminal 
behavior. 

2.  Determine  optimum  treatment  and  prevention  for  violent  behavior,  including 
spousal  abuse,  through  model  programs  developed  in  the  context  of  clinical  outcomes 
research. 


Status:  Obtained  approval  for  Core  Diagnostic  Protocol 
Implementation  of  Core  Diagnostic  Protocol 
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Wednesday,  May  1,  1996. 

AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  OTOLARYNGOLOGY— HEAD 
AND  NECK  SURGERY,  INC. 

WITNESS 
MICHAEL  D.  MAVES,  M.D.,  EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT,  AMERICAN 

academy  of  otolaryngology— head  and  neck  surgery,  inc. 

Introduction 

Mr.  Young.  I  would  like  to  invite  now  Dr.  Michael  Maves,  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Otolaryngology,  and  Head  and  Neck  Surgery. 

Did  I  get  that? 

Dr.  Maves.  Otolaryngology,  sir. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  was  close  any  way.  Doctor,  we  are  happy  to  wel- 
come you  here  today.  We  understand  your  organization  has  over 
10,000  members  dedicated  to  the  care  and  treatment  of  patients 
with  disorders  of  the  ear,  nose,  throat  and  related  structures  of  the 
head  and  neck.  Your  written  statement  has  some  very  interesting 
figures  dealing  with  smoking  and  the  fact  that  smoking  is  more 
prevalent  in  the  military  with  military  personnel  than  in  the  civil- 
ian population.  We  are  interested  to  have  your  views  on  why  that 
might  be,  and  also  the  incidents  and  effect  of  smokeless  tobacco 
and  skin  cancer  in  the  military.  I  think  members  are  exposed  to 
the  sun  more  on  a  daily  basis  because  of  their  outdoor  work,  and, 
again,  your  prepared  statement  will  be  part  of  our  permanent 
record  and  we  would  like  for  you  to  summarize  your  statement  at 
this  point. 

Statement  of  Mr.  Maves 

Dr.  Maves.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  Dr.  Michael  D.  Maves,  Executive  Vice  President  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Otolaryngology,  Head  and  Neck  Surgery,  and 
a  practicing  otolaryngologist  at  the  Georgetown  University  Medical 
Center. 

TOBACCO  CESSATION  PROGRAM 

We  are  here  today  to  urge  your  support  for  increased  funding  for 
tobacco  cessation  programs  within  the  Armed  Forces  and  efforts  to 
protect  the  environment  through  that  same  mechanism.  Over  the 
last  several  years  our  academy  has  testified  before  your  Committee 
on  a  number  of  issues  of  tobacco  session  in  the  military  and  envi- 
ronmental issues  related  to  military  operations.  We  wish  to  con- 
tinue to  urge  further  action  on  all  of  these  fronts. 

I  would  like  to  highlight  three  areas  for  your  consideration  today. 
The  first  is  tobacco  use  cessation.  The  American  Academy  of  Oto- 
laryngology, Head  and  Neck  Surgery  for  decades  has  opposed  an 
increasing  spread  of  tobacco  use  in  this  country.  As  the  physicians 
who  care  for  most  of  the  patients  in  the  United  States  with  cancer 
of  the  head  and  neck  area,  we  see  only  too  frequently  the  harmful 
effects  of  tobacco  use  among  our  patients  every  day.  Scientific  re- 
ports continue  to  document  the  adverse  impacts  of  tobacco  use  on 
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users  and  on  persons  who  happen  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  toxic 
smoke  from  tobacco  products  used  by  others. 

Over  two  years  ago,  the  Department  of  Defense  announced  a  pol- 
icy banning  smoking  in  all  DOD  work  facilities  worldwide.  As  we 
commented  last  year,  this  far-reaching  initiative  makes  DOD  work 
places  free  of  harmful  secondhand  smoke  and  improves  the  overall 
health  of  military  personnel.  We  realize  that  smoking  in  the  mili- 
tary has  decreased  significantly  since  the  DOD  1986  effort  to  curb 
smoking  by  military  personnel.  As  we've  indicated,  however,  last 
year  smoking  by  military  personnel  still  averages  five  to  ten  per- 
cent higher  than  the  civilian  population.  In  addition,  we  are  very 
much  concerned  about  the  increased  incidents  of  use  of  smokeless 
tobacco  as  an  alternative  to  using  regular  cigarettes  or  cigars. 

Tobacco  use  continues  to  be  indirectly  encouraged  by  the  military 
through  the  subsidized  sale  of  tobacco  products  at  military  com- 
missaries and  PX's  where  cigarettes  and  other  tobacco  products  can 
be  bought  at  much  lower  prices  than  would  otherwise  be  charged. 
As  we  have  indicated  in  the  past  several  years,  while  the  Academy 
realizes  that  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Department  of  Defense  will  ban 
the  sale  of  tobacco  products  throughout  the  commissary  system,  we 
strongly  urge  the  military  to  at  least  bring  tobacco  prices  to  a  par- 
ity with  civilian  prices,  to  cut  down  on  the  use  of  tobacco. 

The  Academy  requests  that  the  Department  of  Defense,  through 
its  medical  facilities  and  elsewhere,  provide  and  promote  tobacco 
cessation  programs  and  educate  military  personnel  and  their  fami- 
lies, especially  mothers  and  children,  about  the  hazardous  effects 
of  secondhand  smoke  and  smokeless  tobacco.  A  tobacco-free  envi- 
ronment would  provide  for  healthy  military  personnel  and  their 
families. 

UV  INDEX  SYSTEM 

Secondly,  I  would  like  to  talk  a  little  bit  about  the  UV  Index  in 
the  military.  Last  year  our  Academy  indicated  its  very  strong  sup- 
port of  the  activities  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the 
National  Weather  Service,  and  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  in 
developing  a  nationwide  UV  Index  system  to  alert  members  of  the 
public  to  the  dangers  of  excessive  LTV  radiation  from  the  sun,  po- 
tentially resulting  in  skin  cancers,  eye  damage  and  immune  system 
damage.  We  know  that  the  potentially  fatal  form  of  skin  cancer 
known  as  melanoma  is  increasing  in  the  nation,  and  that  in  many 
instances  this  increase  in  melanoma  can  be  directly  related  to  in- 
creased sun  exposure. 

Additionally,  other  forms  of  skin  cancer,  including  basal  cell  can- 
cers and  scramous  cell  cancers  also  are  increasing  rapidly,  and  we 
directly  attribute  that  to  the  excessive  sun  exposure  which  our  soci- 
ety receives. 

As  you  know,  much  of  the  military  is  exposed  to  the  sun  on  a 
daily  basis  simply  because  of  the  nature  of  their  work.  Particularly 
at  risk  are  those  in  naval  operations,  including  Navy  and  Coast 
Guard  personnel,  as  much  sunlight  can  be  reflected  oft  the  surface 
of  the  water  and  directly  impacting  the  skin.  Also,  many  of  the 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  relatively  young  and  engage  in 
outdoor  sports,  which  also  increase  their  exposure  to  the  sun. 
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We  would  suggest  that  this  Committee  consider  bill  and  report 
language  directing  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  develop,  along  with  the  EPA  and  CDC,  a 
program  within  the  military  of  UV  impact  education.  Many  medical 
personnel  serving  in  the  military  are  already  aware  of  this  prob- 
lem, but  to  our  knowledge  a  national  program  has  not  yet  been  in- 
stituted regarding  it.  We,  therefore,  urge  most  strongly  that  this  be 
considered,  and  suggest  that  this  Academy  is  willing  to  work  with 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  of  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
push  such  a  program  forward. 

NOISE  REDUCTION 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  problem  of  noise  reduc- 
tion. As  otolaryngologists  we're  the  primary  physicians  for  care  of 
the  ears,  and  for  many  years  have  been  advocates  of  abatement  of 
noise  in  all  aspects  of  our  life  because  so  many  cases  of  deafness 
in  humans  are  caused  by  excessive  and  sharp  noise  exposure. 
Noise,  as  you  know,  is  a  necessary  part  of  daily  military  life,  par- 
ticularly during  wartime.  We  had  this  highlighted  to  us  when  one 
of  our  recent  past  presidents  of  the  Academy  served  as  a  medical 
officer  in  the  Gulf  War  and  was  on  duty  when  a  scud  missile  hit 
one  of  the  bases  causing  a  number  of  cases  of  severe  ear  injury  and 
hearing  loss. 

However,  aside  from  the  battlefield  conditions,  we  believe  that 
many  of  the  noise  affects  on  military  personnel  can  be  reduced,  if 
not  eliminated,  by  appropriate  use  of  noise  reducing  prevention  ac- 
tivities, including  the  use  of  ear  plugs,  ear  muffs,  reducing  the 
source  of  noise,  and  by  basically  alerting  individuals  at  risk,  par- 
ticularly those  in  artillery  and  small  arms  practice  firings  of  the 
dangers  that  they  may  be  exposed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  raised  a  number  of  issues  with  you  here 
today,  which  we  believe  impact  the  general  health  of  all  the  men 
and  women  serving  in  the  military  today.  We  realize  that  this 
Committee  deals  with  military  issues  and  that  most  of  the  wit- 
nesses appearing  before  you  today  will  deal  with  some  questions  re- 
garding the  size  and  strength  of  our  military  forces.  Nonetheless, 
we  believe  that  the  medical  and  environmental  considerations  are 
also  very  important,  and  are  pleased  to  bring  these  to  your  atten- 
tion. Thank  you  for  your  time  and  consideration. 

Mr.  Young.  Dr.  Maves,  thank  you  very  much.  We  appreciate 
your  testimony  and  invite  all  of  you  to  stay  in  touch  with  us  on  the 
issues  that  concern  you,  as  we  go  through  the  procedure  for  1997 
and  future  years  too. 

Dr.  Maves.  Thank  you,  sir. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Maves  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  Michael  D.  Maves,  MD,  MBA,  Executive  Vice  President  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Otolaryngology-Head  and  Neck  Surgery  (AAO-HNS).  Thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  present  this  testimony  to  you  on  behalf  of  our  Academy.  We  urge  your  support 
for  increased  funding  for  tobacco  cessation  programs  within  the  armed  forces  and  efforts  to 
protect  our  environment.  The  AAO-HNS  is  the  largest  medical  society  of  physicians,  with 
over  1 0,000  members,  dedicated  to  the  care  and  treatment  of  patients  with  disorders  of  the  ears, 
nose,  throat  and  related  structures  of  the  head  and  neck.  We  are  sometimes  referred  to  as  ENT 
physicians. 

Over  the  last  several  years  our  Academy  has  testified  before  you  regarding  issues  of 
tobacco  use  cessation  in  the  military,  and  environmental  issues  related  to  military  operations,  and 
we  wish  to  continue  to  urge  further  action  on  these  issues.  If,  after  hearing  our  views,  you  would 
like  your  staff  to  discuss  these  issues  with  us,  perhaps  with  the  view  of  developing  bill  report 
language,  we  would  be  pleased  to  work  with  them. 

Tobacco  Use  Cessation:  The  American  Academy  of  Otolaryngology-Head  and  Neck 
Surgery  for  decades  has  been  opposed  to  the  use  and  increasing  spread  of  tobacco  use  in  this 
country.  As  physicians  who  care  for  most  of  the  patients  in  the  United  States  with  cancer  of  the 
head  and  neck,  we  see  the  harmful  affect  of  tobacco  use  among  our  patients  every  day.  Scientific 
reports  continue  to  document  the  adverse  impacts  of  tobacco  on  users  and  on  persons  who 
happen  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  the  toxic  smoke  from  tobacco  products  used  by  others. 

Over  two  years  ago  the  Department  of  Defense  announced  a  policy  banning  smoking  in 
all  DOD  work  facilities  worldwide.  As  we  commented  last  year,  this  far-reaching  initiative 
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makes  DOD  workplaces  free  of  harmful  secondhand  smoke  and  improves  the  overall  health  of 
all  military  personnel. 

We  realize  that  smoking  in  the  armed  services  has  significantly  decreased  since  the  DOD 
1 986  effort  to  curb  smoking  by  military  personnel.  As  we  indicated  last  year,  however,  smoking 
by  military  personnel  still  averages  about  5-10%  higher  than  the  civilian  population. 

Unfortunately,  many  in  the  military  have  substituted  tobacco  smoking  with  smokeless 
tobacco  to  avoid  disciplinary  action  where  smoking  itself  is  prohibited. 

Tobacco  use  continues  to  be  indirectly  encouraged  by  the  military  through  subsidized 
sales  of  tobacco  products  at  military  commissaries  and  PXs  where  cigarettes  and  other  tobacco 
products  can  be  bought  at  much  lower  prices  than  would  otherwise  would  be  charged.  As  we 
have  indicated  for  the  last  several  years,  while  the  Academy  realizes  it  is  unlikely  that  the  DOD 
will  ban  sale  of  tobacco  products  throughout  the  commissary  system,  we  strongly  urge  the 
military  to  at  least  bring  tobacco  prices  to  a  parity  with  civilian  prices,  to  help  cut  down  on  use.. 

Our  Academy,  in  January  1994,  launched  a  major  public  education  and  media  campaign 
about  the  serious  health  hazards  of  secondhand  smoke;  we  continue  our  vigorous  activity  in  that 
regard.  I  would  be  pleased  to  provide  this  committee  with  educational  information  on  this  issue. 

The  AAO-HNS  restates  its  request  that  the  Department  of  Defense,  through  its  medical 
facilities  and  elsewhere,  provide  and  promote  tobacco  cessation  programs  and  educate  its 
personnel  and  their  families,  especially  mothers  and  children,  about  the  hazardous  effects  of 
secondhand  smoke  and  smokeless  tobacco.  A  tobacco-free  environment  will  provide  for  healthy 
military  personnel  and  their  families. 
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UV  Index  and  the  Military:  Last  year,  the  AAO-HNS  indicated  its  strong  support  of  the 
activities  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA),  the  National  Weather  Service  (NWS) 
and  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention  (CDC)  in  developing  a  nationwide  UV  Index 
to  alert  members  of  the  public  to  the  dangers  of  excessive  UV  radiation  from  the  sun,  potentially 
resulting  in  skin  cancers,  eye  damage  and  immune  system  damage. 

This  program  was  announced  two  years  ago  and  the  Academy  has  been  strongly 
supportive  of  it.  Practicing  physicians  who  treat  cancers  of  the  head  and  neck  frequently  are 
involved  in  skin  cancer  surgery. 

We  know  that  the  potentially  fatal  form  of  skin  cancer,  melanomas,  is  increasing  rapidly 
in  our  nation. 

Research  has  shown  that  melanomas  are,  in  some  cases,  likely  linked  to  excessive 
sunburn  received  in  during  youth.  Additionally,  other  forms  of  skin  cancer,  including  basal  cell 
carcinomas  and  squamous  cell  carcinomas,  are  increasing  rapidly  and  there  is  little  doubt  now 
that  excessive  exposure  to  sunlight  is  a  major  factor  in  these  increases. 

As  you  know,  many  in  the  military  are  exposed  to  the  sun  on  a  daily  basis  because  of  the 
necessity  of  their  work  outdoors. 

Particularly  at  risk  are  those  in  naval  operations,  including  Navy  and  Coast  Guard 
personnel,  as  much  sunlight  can  be  reflected  from  water  impacting  on  the  skin.  Also,  because 
most  members  of  the  armed  forces  are  relatively  young,  they  engage  in  many  outdoor  sports  and 
thus  are  at  additional  increased  risk  of  excessive  sun  exposure. 

We  know  the  impacts,  we  understand  the  dangers,  and  therefore  we  strongly  support  the 
UV  Index  program. 
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We  suggest  that  this  committee  consider  bill  report  language  directing  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Health  of  the  Department  of  Defense  to  develop,  with  the  EPA  and  CDC,  a 
program  within  the  military  of  UV  impact  education.  Many  medical  personnel  serving  in  the 
military  are  already  aware  of  this  problem  but  to  our  knowledge  a  national  program  has  not  yet 
been  instituted  regarding  it.  Therefore  we  urge  most  strongly  that  this  be  considered  and  suggest 
that  this  Academy  is  willing  to  work  with  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  push  such  a  program  forward. 

Stratospheric  Ozone  Layer  Protection:  We  are  pleased  to  hear  that  many  elements  of 
the  armed  forces  are  actively  engaged  in  reducing  the  use  of  CFCs  and  other  stratospheric  ozone 
depletion  chemicals.  This  is  a  vital  activity,  in  our  view.  DoD  organizational  awards  were  made 
to  the  Aberdeen  Test  Center,  U.S.  Army;  Advanced  Cruise  Missile  DSO,  U.S.  Air  Force;  AGM- 
130  Systems  Program  Office,  U.S.  Air  Force;  Annapolis  Detachment,  Carderock  Division,  Naval 
Surface  Warfare  Center,  U.S.  Navy;  Navy  Technology  Center  for  Safety  &  Survivability,  U.S. 
Naval  Research  Laboratory;  and  Titan  IV  Program  ODS  Reduction  Team.  Individuals  from  the 
following  agencies  also  received  awards:  U.S.  Naval  Sea  Systems  Command  and  U.S.  Defense 
Logistics  Agency. 

Air  pollution  and  the  military:  We  are  aware  that  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
initiated  pollution  prevention  efforts  and  other  environmental  programs  within  the  military  over 
the  last  several  years.  We  applaud  this  action.  The  military  uses  enormous  quantities  of  fuel  in 
its  activities,  thereby  contributing  significantly  to  air  pollution.  We  urge  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  continue  its  pollution  prevention  programs  especially  regarding  air  pollution. 
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In  1992  our  Academy  held,  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Institute  on  Deafness  and 
Other  Communications  Disorders  (NIDCD)  a  national  conference  on  "The  Impact  of  Pollution 
on  the  Upper  Alimentary  and  Respiratory  Tracts."  Additionally,  our  Academy  co-sponsored  a 
conference  in  November.  1994  on  the  impact  of  air  pollution  on  all  body  organs  and  systems. 

We  know  that  indoor  and  outdoor  air  pollution  can  cause  damage  not  only  to  the  lungs 
but  can  also  affect  other  body  organs  and  systems  including,  among  others,  the  nose,  throat. 
sinuses,  trachea,  other  respiratory  systems,  and  can  cause  ear  infections  and  potential  hearing 
problems  because  of  affect  on  ear  mechanisms  —  our  members  are  the  specialists  concerned  with 
these  human  organs  and  systems. 

The  "Greening"  of  Department  of  Defense  Medical  Facilities:  Finally,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  are  aware  that  the  Department  of  Defense  is  attempting  to  "green"  military  medical  facilities, 
that  is,  making  them,  where  possible,  more  environmentally  sound.  These  activities  range  from 
the  reduction  in  proper  disposal  of  medical  waste  through  to  improved  packaging  of  products  and 
to  education  of  personnel  to  deal  on  issues  of  recycling,  energy  reduction,  noise  reduction,  etc. 
We  support  these  activities. 

Noise  Reduction:  In  regard  to  noise  reduction,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  for  many,  many 
years  been  advocates  of  noise  reduction  in  all  aspects  of  our  lives  because  so  many  cases  of 
deafness  in  humans  are  caused  by  excessive  and  sharp  noise  exposure.  Noise  is  a  necessary  part 
of  daily  military  life,  of  course,  and  particularly  so  in  wartime.  One  of  our  recent  past  presidents 
of  the  Academy  served  as  a  medical  officer  in  the  Gulf  War  and  was  on  duty  when  the  Scud 
missiles  hit  one  of  our  bases  causing  severe  ear  injury  to  military  personnel. 
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However,  aside  from  battlefield  conditions,  we  believe  that  many  of  the  noise  affects  on 
military  personnel  can  be  reduced,  if  not  eliminated,  by  appropriate  use  of  noise-reducing 
prevention  activities,  including  reduction  of  source  noise  as  well  as  utilization  by  personnel  of 
sound-dampening  equipment  such  as  ear  protection  devices,  especially  during  artillery  and  small- 
arms  practice  firings. 

Conclusion:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  raised  five  issues  with  you.  We  realize  that  this 
subcommittee  deals  with  military  issues  and  that  most  of  the  witnesses  appearing  before  you  deal 
with  questions  of  the  size  and  strength  of  our  military  forces.  Nevertheless,  we  believe  that 
medical  and  environmental  considerations  are  also  very  important  and  are  pleased  to  bring  these 
to  your  attention.  As  I  indicated  earlier,  our  Academy  would  be  happy  to  work  with  you  or  your 
staff  to  develop  appropriate  bill  report  language  on  these  matters. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Wednesday,  May  1,  1996. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  TROPICAL  MEDICINE  AND 

HYGIENE 

WITNESS 

robert  e.  shope,  m.d.,  center  for  tropical  diseases,  univer- 
sity of  texas  in  galveston 

Introduction 

Mr.  Young.  Dr.  Robert  Shope  is  invited  to  approach  the  table. 
We  would  like  to  welcome  Dr.  Shope,  a  professor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pathology  at  the  University  of  Texas  in  Galveston.  Dr. 
Shope  is  here  today  to  represent  the  American  Society  of  Tropical 
Medicine  and  Hygiene. 

Doctor,  your  statement  in  its  entirety  will  be  placed  in  the 
record,  and  we'll  ask  you  to  summarize  it. 

Statement  of  Dr.  Shope 

Dr.  Shope.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Committee 
members. 

The  American  Society  of  Tropical  Medicine  and  Hygiene  is  a  pro- 
fessional society  of  approximately  3,100  members,  and  we  deal  with 
the  treatment  of  infections,  especially  tropical  infectious  diseases, 
treatment  prevention,  epidemiology  and  other  aspects.  We  appear 
before  you  today  to  request  continued  support  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  Infectious  Diseases  and  HIV  Research  programs.  These 
are  programs  of  the  Walter  Reed  Army  Institute  of  Medical  Re- 
search, the  Medical  Research  Institute  at  Fort  Detrick,  the  Navy 
Medical  Institute  in  Bethesda  and  six  overseas  laboratories  in  Afri- 
ca, Asia  and  South  America. 

TROPICAL  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES 

Infectious  diseases  such  as  malaria,  leishmaniasis  and  dengue 
fever  are  major  international  health  programs.  They  affect  about 
one-half  of  the  world's  population,  and  account  for  nearly  50  per- 
cent of  the  deaths  in  the  tropical  areas  of  the  world.  These  are  seri- 
ous diseases  and  burdens  to  the  people  of  the  world,  and  are  very 
serious  in  our  military  when  they  need  to  take  action  in  these 
areas. 

In  the  past,  the  Department  of  Defense  research  programs  have 
made  major  advances — thanks  to  the  support  of  this  Committee — 
in  this  area,  but  we  are  now  seeing  infections  that  are  emerging 
and  re-emerging,  some  of  them  new  infectious  diseases.  These  dis- 
eases were  important  to  the  military  in  the  Second  World  War,  the 
Korean  War  and  the  Vietnam  conflict.  Seventy  percent  of  the  ill- 
nesses were  non-combat  illnesses  so  that  as  the  military  is  sta- 
tioned overseas,  or  in  action,  these  are  very  important  diseases. 

DOD  RESEARCH  PROGRAMS 

I  would  like  to  talk  about  several  of  them.  In  the  written  testi- 
mony I've  detailed  these.  One  of  these  is  malaria.  The  need  for  new 
drugs  and  vaccines  against  malaria  is  emphasized  by  its  worldwide 
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incidence.  It  affects  300  to  500  million  people  annually  and  it  kills 
1.5  million  of  these.  The  U.S.  DOD  Malaria  Drug  Development  Pro- 
gram is  unique — it's  the  only  one  of  its  kind — and  the  Army  has 
recently  had  a  trial  currently  underway  in  Kenya  to  test  a  new 
drug,  azithromycin,  a  very  promising  new  drug.  There  is  also  an 
important  activity  that  the  Department  of  Defense  is  proposing  to 
initiate,  and  that  is  the  sequencing  of  the  malaria  genome.  Tech- 
nology has  advanced  to  the  point  where  this  is  now  possible,  and 
with  $15  million  over  a  three-year  period  this  can  be  accomplished. 

I  would  also  like  to  speak  to  the  importance  of  the  overseas  lab- 
oratories. The  hepatitis  A  vaccine  that  has  just  been  licensed  this 
past  year  was  possible  because  of  trials  carried  out  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  collaboration  with  the  Thai  Government.  Also, 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  currently  preparing  for  a  trial  of  den- 
gue vaccine,  which  has  been  a  major  problem  in  the  troops. 

I  also  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  that  it  was  the  Army 
that  responded  this  past  month  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Ebola  virus 
in  research  monkeys  in  Alice,  Texas,  and  that,  as  far  as  we  know, 
is  now  under  control. 

The  American  Society  of  Tropical  Medicine  and  Hygiene  requests 
your  continued  support  for  the  DoD  Infectious  Disease  Research 
programs.  We  are  particularly  concerned  about  the  status  of  the 
non-HIV  Advanced  Development  programs,  and  we  are  urging  Con- 
gress to  provide  at  least  level  funding  for  these  programs  in  fiscal 
year  1997. 

For  fiscal  year  1996  Congress  provided  $30  million  for  HIV  re- 
search at  DOD.  and  this  was  below  the  previous  fiscal  year's  budg- 
et, but  it  was  $20  million  above  the  Administration's  request.  Our 
society  is  very  appreciative  that  last  year  you  were  able  to  restore 
much  of  the  proposed  cut.  And,  at  minimum,  we  request  that  Con- 
gress maintain  support  for  the  HIV  research  program  in  this  year's 
coming  budget. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  in  closing  that  with  a  shrinking  U.S.  mili- 
tary coupled  with  a  need  to  respond  to  conflict  anywhere  in  the 
world,  it  is  more  important  than  ever  to  preserve  combat  readiness. 
Like  other  research,  medical  research  cannot  easily  be  restarted 
once  it  is  cut  down. 

I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  your  consideration,  and  ap- 
preciate this  opportunity  to  testify. 

Mr.  Young.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Shope,  and  we  appreciate 
your  being  here. 

[The  statement  of  Dr.  Shope  follows:] 
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Public  Witness  Testimony 
American  Society  of  Tropical  Medicine  and  Hygiene 


Good  afternoon.  I  am  Dr.  Robert  Shope  and  I  am  a  professor  in  the  Department  of 
Pathology  and  a  member  of  the  Center  for  Tropical  Diseases  at  the  University  of  Texas  in 
Galveston.  I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  you  today  to  present  testimony  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Society  of  Tropical  Medicine  and  Hygiene  (ASTMH)  in  support  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  (DoD)  medical  research  programs. 

ASTMH  is  a  professional  society  of  3,100  researchers  and  practitioners  dedicated  to  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  infectious  and  tropical  infectious  diseases.  The  collective  expertise 
of  our  members  is  in  areas  of  basic  molecular  science,  medicine,  vector  control,  epidemiology, 
and  public  health. 

We  appear  before  you  today  to  request  your  continued  support  of  the  DoD  Infectious 
Disease  and  HIV  research  programs  of  the  U.S.  Army  Research  Institute  for  Infectious  Diseases 
(USAMRIID),  the  Walter  Reed  Army  Institute  of  Medical  Research  (WRAIR),  the  U.S.  Naval 
Medical  Research  Institute  (USNAMRI),  and  overseas  Army  and  Navy  laboratories  in  Thailand, 
Indonesia,  Egypt,  Brazil,  Kenya,  and  Peru.  We  realize  that  Congress  has  a  mandate  to  reduce 
the  deficit  and  that  funding  for  defense  programs  is  under  the  same  scrutiny  as  other  programs. 
However,  we  would  argue  that  support  of  these  programs  is  an  investment  for  the  United  States. 


Tropical  Infectious  Diseases 

Infectious  diseases  such  as  malaria,  schistosomiasis,  leishmaniasis,  Chagas  disease,  and 
dengue  fever  are  major  international  health  problems.  They  account  for  approximately  50%  of 
all  deaths  in  tropical  areas  and  2.5  billion  people— half  the  world's  population— are  at  risk.  The 
human,  economic,  and  societal  costs  of  infectious  diseases  in  the  tropics  are  tremendous. 

While  the  most  serious  burden  of  these  diseases  is  on  the  people  of  developing  countries, 
their  impact  is  global.  Factors  such  as  modern  travel,  increased  international  commerce  and 
tourism,  population  shifts  to  urban  areas,  rapid  population  growth,  and  environmental  and 
ecological  changes  have  expedited  the  transmission  of  vector  borne  diseases.  Infectious  microbes 
are  incredibly  resilient-many  of  them  have  an  extraordinary  ability  to  adapt,  evolve,  and 
develop  drug-resistance.  The  medical  and  scientific  advances  of  the  last  70  years  -  many  of 
which  are  the  direct  result  of  research  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Defense  - 
supported  a  misconception  that  the  modern,  developed  world  is  safe  from  widespread  infectious 
diseases.  In  reality,  infectious  and  tropical  infectious  diseases  are  appearing  or  reappearing 
throughout  the  world,  and  in  the  United  States,  with  increasing  incidence. 
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Department  of  Defense  Programs 

The  DoD  Infectious  Diseases  Program  develops  information,  technology,  and  capability 
to  prevent  endemic  and  epidemic  infectious  diseases  from  having  a  negative  impact  on  military 
operations  and  mobilization.  There  is  extensive  documentation  of  the  often  decisive  role  of 
infectious  diseases  in  military  conflicts  (70%  of  U.S.  military  hospitalizations  during  the  Second 
World  War,  the  Korean  War,  and  the  Vietnam  Conflict  were  for  non-battle  related  diseases). 
More  recently,  U.S.  troops  serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  in  Somalia,  and  in  Haiti  contracted 
malaria,  leishmaniasis,  and  dengue  fever.  U.S.  troops  presently  serving  in  the  Bosnia 
Peacekeeping  Mission  are  at  risk  of  diarrheal  disease,  tick-borne  encephalitis,  Lyme  disease,  and 
hantavirus  hemorrhagic  fever. 

However,  as  a  result  of  broad  bipartisan  support  by  Congress  for  the  DoD  Infectious 
Diseases  Research  Program  and  related  activities,  the  U.S.  military  has  been  prepared  for  the 
occurrence  of  infectious  and  tropical  infectious  diseases.  These  diseases  were  rapidly  identified 
and  brought  under  control  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  Somalia,  and  Haiti  campaigns,  and  the  Theater 
Area  Medical  Laboratory  is  in  operation  in  Bosnia. 

Malaria.  The  need  for  new  drugs  and  vaccines  against  malaria  is  emphasized  by  its  increasing 
world-wide  incidence.  It  infects  300-500  million  people  annually  and  kills  an  estimated  1.5 
million  of  these.  As  malaria  continues  to  emerge  and  drug-resistant  forms  become  more 
frequent,  new  drug  development  is  critical.  The  U.S.  DoD  malaria  drug  development  program 
is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  A  trial  is  currently  underway  in  Kenya  to  test  the  drug 
azithromycin,  a  promising  new  antimalarial  treatment.  An  important  activity  is  the  cloning  of 
the  malaria  genome— which  the  DoD  estimates  will  require  $15  million  over  three  years—and 
which  will  be  used  for  both  vaccine  and  drug  development. 

Overseas  Labs.  The  DoD  maintains  overseas  labs,  in  which  U.S.  and  host  country  researchers 
are  well  poised  to  detect  emerging  diseases  through  their  surveillance  operations.  These  are 
unique  sites  in  which  U.S.  military  researchers  and  physicians  gain  direct  knowledge  of  tropical 
infectious  diseases.  Further,  the  labs  provide  vital  opportunities  for  drug,  vaccine,  and 
diagnostic  research.  For  example,  a  trial  of  hepatitis  A  vaccine  in  collaboration  with  the  Thai 
government  and  a  pharmaceutical  company  led  to  licensing  of  this  product  last  year.  Examples 
of  current  or  planned  projects  include  a  cholera  vaccine  trial  (in  collaboration  with  Swedish 
Biologicals)  in  Peru;  ETECH  vaccine  trials  scheduled  for  Cairo  and  Peru;  a  dengue  vaccine  in 
Thailand;  and  new  diagnostic  tests  for  malaria  and  leishmaniasis. 

Much  of  the  research  supported  by  these  DoD  programs  is  of  dual  use;  it  benefits  U.S. 
public  health  efforts  as  well  as  the  military  personnel.  For  example,  the  detection  of  the 
hantavirus  that  caused  pulmonary  syndrome  deaths  in  several  regions  of  the  U.S.  in  1993  and 
1994  and  the  rapid  containment  of  Ebola  virus  in  a  monkey  laboratory  in  Reston,  Virginia  in 
1989  (which  was  the  basis  of  the  non-fiction  best-seller  The  Hot  Zone)  relied  upon  USAMPJID 
technology.  In  April  1996  the  Army  scientists  at  Ft.  Detrick,  Maryland  played  a  prominent  role 
in  detection  and  control  of  the  Ebola  outbreak  in  research  monkeys  at  the  Texas  Primate  Center. 
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Funding  Request 

The  ASTMH  requests  your  continued  support  of  DoD  Infectious  Diseases  Research 
programs.  Despite  the  successes  and  the  potential  of  this  program,  no  new  funds  have  been 
provided  in  the  Administration's  1997  Budget  Request.  We  are  particularly  concerned  about  the 
status  of  the  non-HIV  Advanced  Development  programs,  which  support  clinical  research  in 
vaccine  development  and  therapies.  The  ASTMH  urges  Congress  to  provide  at  least  level 
funding  for  the  DoD  Infectious  Diseases  Research  Program  in  FY  1997. 

For  FY  1996,  Congress  provided  $30  million  for  HIV  research  at  DoD.  While  this  was 
$10  million  below  the  FY  1995  appropriation,  it  was  $20  million  above  the  Administration's 
request,  and  the  ASTMH  is  very  appreciative  that  you  were  able  to  restore  much  of  the  proposed 
cut.  At  a  minimum,  we  respectfully  request  that  Congress  maintain  support  for  the  HIV 
research  program  at  the  FY  1996  level. 

In  closing,  we  ask  that  you  not  allow  years  of  vital  research  to  be  undermined  through 
budget  cuts.  By  providing  consistent,  bipartisan  support,  Congress  has  recognized  the  strategic 
importance  of  maintaining  the  U.S.  military's  infectious  diseases  research  programs.  With  a 
shrinking  U.S.  military,  coupled  with  the  need  to  respond  to  conflict  anywhere  in  the  world,  it 
is  more  important  than  ever  to  preserve  combat  readiness.  Like  other  military  research,  medical 
research  cannot  easily  be  re-started  whenever  the  need  arises. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  our  requests.  I  would  be  pleased  to  respond  to  any 
questions. 
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Wednesday,  May  1,  1996. 
FORT  MONMOUTH,  NEW  JERSEY 

WITNESS 

hon.  frank  pallone,  jr.,  a  representative  in  congress  from 
the  state  of  new  jersey 

Introduction 

Mr.  Young.  I  notice  that  one  of  our  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  just  came  in  the  room.  He  had  been  scheduled  to 
testify  earlier.  Congressman,  would  you  like  to  make  a  statement? 

At  this  time  we  are  happy  to  welcome  Congressman  Frank 
Pallone  from  Long  Branch,  New  Jersey.  The  Congressman  serves 
on  the  Commerce  Committee  and  its  subcommittees  on  Energy, 
Power,  Health  and  the  Environment. 

Congressman,  your  entire  statement  will  be  made  a  part  of  the 
permanent  record  of  the  Committee,  and  you  may  proceed  any  way 
that  you  would  like. 

Statement  of  Mr.  Pallone 

Mr.  Pallone.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  appreciate  your 
taking  me  out  of  order  this  afternoon. 

Basically,  I'm  just  going  to  summarize  very  quickly.  I  represent 
Fort  Monmouth,  New  Jersey,  which  is  one  of  the  Army  installa- 
tions that  was  heavily  impacted  by  BRAC  in  1993  in  a  positive 
way,  though.  We  basically  put  together  a  program  where  we  would 
move  most  of  the  personnel  on  the  base  to  the  central  part  of  the 
base  from  various  satellite  locations.  So  we  have  a  situation  now 
where  a  number  of  older  buildings  on  the  main  posts  are  being  es- 
sentially restored,  and  about  1,500  employees  who  will  be  moving 
off  the  main  campus,  if  you  will,  to  the  main  campus. 

The  problem  is  very  simple,  and  that  is  that  there  are  three  dif- 
ferent buildings  that  are  being  renovated  and  they  are  not  con- 
nected in  any  way.  And  so,  the  employees  there  have  asked  me  to 
appear  before  you  and  see  if  we  can  get  essentially  an  earmark,  an 
appropriation  of  $300,000  or  so,  that  would  allow  us  to  build  en- 
closed walkways  between  the  buildings.  I  guess  in  a  way  it  sounds 
like  a  rather  simplistic  request,  but  it  is  important  to  them  because 
there  is  quite  a  bit  of  distance  between  the  buildings,  and  people 
are  constantly  moving  back  and  forth  because  of  the  nature  of  their 
jobs. 

So  if  there  was  some  way  that  we  could  accomplish  that  with  a 
specific  line. item  or  some  language,  I  would  certainly  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Young.  Just  one  question,  was  this  in  the  budget  request? 

Mr.  Pallone.  I  don't  believe  so,  no.  I  believe  they've  asked  me 
to  do  this  because  it  is  not  in  there. 

Mr.  Young.  Okay,  we'll  take  a  look  at  it.  It  is  possible  that  it 
might  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  military  construction. 

Mr.  Pallone.  Yes,  I  thought  that  that  was  the  case,  and  I  was 
told  that  because  of  the  amount,  that  it  comes  before  you.  I  guess 
the  $300,000  is  the  trigger  amount  of  some  sort? 

Mr.  Young.  It  is,  yes. 

Mr.  Pallone.  Okay. 
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Mr  Young.  We'll  check  it  out  and  see  what  we  can  do  for  you. 
Mr!  Pallone.  All  right,  thank  you  very  much.  I  appreciate  that. 
Mr.  YOUNG.  Okay,  sir,  thank  you  for  coming  this  afternoon. 
[The  statement  of  Mr.  Pallone  follows:] 
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FRANK  PALLONE,  Jr 
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CONGRESSMAN  FRANK  PALLONE,  JR. 

TESTIMONY  BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  SECURITY 

COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

MAY  1,  1996 


Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to 
testify  before  the  Subcommittee.  On  behalf  of  the  people  of  New 
Jersey's  6th  Congressional  district,  I  am  respectfully  requesting 
that  the  Subcommittee  include  funding  for  an  important 
infrastructure  project  at  Fort  Monmouth. 

Specifically,  I  am  asking  that  the  Subcommittee  include 
$300,000  in  its  Fiscal  Year  1997  budget  for  the  construction  of 
enclosed  walkways  between  adjoining  buildings  at  Fort  Monmouth,  New 
Jersey. 

This  $300,000  is  a  priority  requirement  for  my  constituents  at 
Fort  Monmouth.  Having  visited  Fort  Monmouth  on  many  occasions  over 
the  past  year,  I  have  witnessed  first-hand  the  need  for  these 
walkways . 

The  BRAC  93  mandated  move  to  the  1200  area  on  the  Main  Post  of 
Fort  Monmouth  will  require  employees  to  move  frequently  from 
building  to  building  in  the  ordinary  course  of  a  day's  work.  Over 
1,500  employees  will  be  working  in  these  three  large,  adjacent 
buildings,  and  those  who  work  in  these  buildings  will  have  to  walk 
over  100  yards  to  go  from  site  to  site.  Many  of  these  employees 
have  personally  conveyed  to  me  their  concerns  --  and  rightly  so  -  - 
about  the  daily  exposure  to  the  elements  they  would  undoubtedly 
incur  on  trips  between  buildings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  the  Fort's  practical 
infrastructure  needs,  the  walkways  would  serve  as  a  boost  to  the 
overall  quality  of  life  in  the  area.  I  believe  strongly  that  those 
who  dedicate  their  lives  to  protecting  our  country  should  be 
provided  with  the  best  possible  resources  to  help  them  execute 
their  mission. 

In  the  needs  it  would  fulfill  in  terms  of  both  morale  and 
infrastructure  this  project  is  clearly  worthwhile.  As  such,  I  ask 
that  the  Subcommittee  give  the  utmost  consideration  to  this 
request . 

Thank  you  once  again,  Mr,  Chairman. 
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Wednesday,  May  1,  1996. 
AMERICAN  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION 

WITNESS 
ROBERT  J.  RESNICK,  AMERICAN  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION 

Introduction 

Mr.  Young.  Our  next  witness  will  be  Dr.  Robert  Resnick.  We 
would  like  to  welcome  the  doctor  who  represents  the  American  Psy- 
chological Association,  a  long  and  key  supporter  of  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

Doctor,  your  entire  statement  will  be  placed  in  the  record.  We  ap- 
preciate the  support  that  you've  given  us  in  the  past  and  would  ask 
that  you  proceed  to  summarize  your  statement  as  you  desire. 

Statement  of  Mr.  Resnick 

Mr.  Resnick.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

As  you  pointed  out  for  the  record,  I  am  Dr.  Robert  J.  Resnick. 
I  am  the  immediate  past  president  of  the  American  Psychological 
Association,  a  professional  and  scientific  organization  of  148,000 
members  and  associates,  many  of  whom  conduct  behavioral  re- 
search relevant  to  the  military. 

I  would  also  mention  as  a  side  reference,  when  I  was  last  before 
this  Committee  I  was  awarded  the  Department  of  Army's  Out- 
standing Civilian  Service  Medal  for  which  I  was  very  grateful  and 
proud. 

BASIC  RESEARCH 

A  crucial  component  of  national  security  is  the  DOD's  support  of 
6.1  research  for  the  nation's  universities.  The  partnership  between 
universities  and  DOD  has  helped  provide  the  research  base  so  crit- 
ical to  the  development  of  current  systems  and  practices.  DOD 
sponsored  university  research  also  provides  support  for  the  edu- 
cation and  training  of  future  scientists  and  engineers.  In  par- 
ticular, DOD  support  of  graduate  students  has  been  pivotal  in  en- 
suring a  steady,  reliable  well-educated  pool  of  scientists  necessary 
to  provide  the  military  with  essential  scientific  expertise.  This  in- 
vestment in  the  nation's  universities  has  helped  produce  the  most 
technologically  sophisticated  military  in  the  world  that  is  necessary 
to  maintain  our  unchallenged  U.S.  defense  capability. 

DOD  support  for  psychological  research  actually  dates  back  to 
World  War  II  right  after  Pearl  Harbor  when  we  were  called  upon 
to  classify  new  recruits  in  the  post-Pearl  Harbor  days.  Today,  the 
contribution  of  psychological  research  ranges  from  improvements  in 
the  selection  and  assignment  of  personnel,  to  the  training  and 
maintenance  of  skills,  to  the  design  of  human-machine  interface  to 
the  efficient  and  safe  operation  of  complex  systems. 

RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  BUDGET 

The  6.1  budget  decreased  in  fiscal  year  1996  from  the  fiscal  year 
1995  level.  While  the  decrease  was  less  than  in  the  other  portions 
of  the  RDT&E  budget,  it  led  to  the  curtailment  of  promising  re- 
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search  programs  and  increased  uncertainty  in  the  commitment  to 
long-term  research  projects. 

The  American  Psychological  Association  realizes  that  these  cuts 
would  have  been  deeper  without  the  support  of  this  Committee, 
and  we  would  like  to  thank  you  for  your  efforts,  and  we  urge  you 
to  support  the  fiscal  year  1997  request  for  6.1  research  of  $1.2  bil- 
lion, a  modest  two  percent  increase  over  fiscal  year  1996. 

The  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  all  have  6.1  programs  that  meet 
the  particular  needs  of  those  services.  The  services  also  cooperate 
to  eliminate  unnecessary  duplication  of  research  effort  and  actively 
share  research  results.  Valuable  psychological  research  is  sup- 
ported by  all  three  services. 

The  APA  urges  this  Committee  to  support,  at  a  minimum,  the 
two  percent  increase  to  $235  million  requested  for  basic  research 
in  the  fiscal  year  1997  DOD  request  for  the  Air  Force.  This  money 
supports  basic  research  in  the  Air  Force  laboratories  and  grants  to 
academic  institutions  and  other  contractors.  The  Air  Force  labora- 
tories compete  for  these  funds  through  the  submission  of  research 
proposals  that  are  evaluated  in  competition  with  proposals  from 
the  civilian  sector.  This  ensures  that  the  best  and  most  relevant  re- 
search is  funded. 

Fiscal  year  1997  plans  for  AFOSR  include  $9.7  million  for  the 
Human  Performance  Project.  An  example  of  the  work  being  sup- 
ported through  the  Human  Performance  Project  is  research  on  de- 
veloping "intelligent"  tutoring  systems.  The  Air  Force  and  other 
services  intensively  train  thousands  of  men  and  women  each  year 
to  perform  vital  and  complex  technical  tasks  that  allow  little  or  no 
room  for  error.  The  development  of  intelligent  tutoring  systems  al- 
lows this  training  to  take  place  in  remote  locations,  and,  most  im- 
portantly, aids  human  learning  by  interacting  with  a  trainee  in 
ways  that  conventional  computers  cannot  do.  This  research  is  not 
only  contributing  to  improvements  in  military  training,  but  has  the 
potential  for  applications  in  the  civilian  sector  as  well. 

The  Navy's  current  investment  in  basic  research  is  $377  million, 
and  that  would  increase  to  $387  million  in  fiscal  year  in  1997  with 
the  Committee's  approval. 

The  Cognitive  and  Neural  Science  Division  of  ONR  was  particu- 
larly hard  hit  by  the  fiscal  year  1996  decrease  in  the  Navy's  6.1 
budget.  The  11  percent  decrease  in  their  budget  from  1995  to  1996 
was  made  worse  by  further  cuts  when  the  RDT&E  portion  of 
DOD's  budget  was  used  to  help  pay  for  the  overseas  campaign  in 
Bosnia.  The  American  Psychological  Association  urges  the  Com- 
mittee to  recommend  $17.5  million  for  CNS'  fiscal  year  1997  budg- 
et, which  would  at  least  restore  it  to  the  fiscal  year  1995  level. 

An  example  of  CNS  supported  research  is  a  long-term  invest- 
ment in  artificial  intelligence  research.  This  research  has  led  many 
useful  products  including  software  that  enables  the  implementation 
of  "embedded  training". 

As  you  know,  the  concept  of  embedded  training  involves  pro- 
viding shipboard  personnel  with  the  opportunity  to  develop  and  re- 
fine critical  skills  through  practice  on  simulated  exercises  delivered 
at  their  actual  workstations.  Once  developed,  embedded  training 
software  can  be  loaded  onto  the  actual  systems  and  delivered  wher- 
ever and  however  it  is  desired.  Embedded  training  is  particularly 
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value  for  the  Navy  because  its  personnel  are  often  required  to 
maintain  high  proficiency  and  readiness  levels  during  lengthy  un- 
eventful deployments  at  sea  far  from  land-based  training  facilities. 

A  good  example  of  this  technology  is  the  shipboard  Combat  Infor- 
mation Center,  or  CIC,  where  a  team  of  experts,  supported  by  com- 
plex technology,  is  charged  with  identifying  and  responding  to 
every  perceived  threat.  Such  threats  arise  only  rarely  thankfully, 
but  must  be  handled  with  great  skill  when  they  do.  Embedded 
training  is  used  to  sustain  both  the  individual  and  team  skills 
needed  in  this  critical  situation. 

The  American  Psychological  Association  supports  the  request  of 
a  9  percent  increase  for  basic  research  in  the  Army's  fiscal  year 
1997  request,  and  is  somewhat  encouraged  that  AJlI's  Research 
and  Advanced  Concepts  Office,  which  funds  basic  research,  will  re- 
ceive a  very  small  share  of  this  increase.  The  RACO  has  suffered 
a  disturbing  and  steady  decline  in  support  over  the  last  three 
years.  This  has  been  especially  unfortunate  considering  that  it  sup- 
ports research  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  soldiers  and  Army 
systems.  The  modest  $240,000  increase  for  RACO  in  fiscal  year 
1997  would  support  research  to  improve  long-term  skill  retention 
and  transfer. 

I  would  also  mention  just  as  a  quick  side  bar,  my  son  who  was 
in  the  calvary  a  few  years  back,  directly  benefited  from  this  re- 
search in  the  night  vision  goggles,  and  in  the  aeronomically  de- 
signed cockpit  of  the  Bradley  Vehicle  that  he  drove. 

DEMONSTRATION  PROJECT 

One  last  item,  the  Psychopharmacology  Demonstration  Project, 
no  testimony  would  be  complete  without  that.  The  American  Psy- 
chological Association  supports  the  continuation  of  the  DOD's 
Psychopharmacology  Demonstration  Project,  which  trains  military 
psychologists  to  prescribe  psychotropic  medications.  This  post-doc- 
toral project  enables  military  psychologists  to  acquire  additional 
skills  and  enhance  cost-effective  patient  care  by  expanding  treat- 
ment options  to  include  psychotropic  medication,  when  appropriate. 
The  project  is  a  wise  investment,  as  graduates  begin  to  incorporate 
prescribing  into  in  their  practices,  expanding  the  corps  of  qualified 
health  practitioners  available  to  treat  mental  and  behavioral 
health  conditions  in  a  cost-effective  manner  wherever  military  per- 
sonnel are  stationed.  We  are  pleased  that  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  last  year  resisted  emotional  pleas  to  curtail  that 
project  prematurely. 

In  summary,  it  is  sometimes  easy  to  overlook  the  important  con- 
tributions of  behavioral  research  to  the  missions  of  the  Army,  Navy 
and  Air  Force  because  results  do  not  usually  translate  directly  into 
weapons  systems  or  hardware.  Even  though  it  is  a  small  portion 
of  the  overall  DOD  budget,  behavioral  research  has,  and  will  con- 
tinue, to  provide  the  foundation  for  tremendous  savings  produced 
by  increased  efficiency  and  enhanced  productivity.  As  the  examples 
of  research  cited  above  demonstrate,  the  many  contributions  of  be- 
havioral research  are  significant  and  will  continue  to  identify  and 
describe  critically  needed  improvements  in  human  resources,  train- 
ing, and  human  error  reduction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  thanks,  this  concludes  my  testimony. 
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Mr.  Young.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  appreciate  your  state- 
ment. 
Mr.  Resnick.  Thank  you,  sir. 
[The  statement  of  Mr.  Resnick  follows:] 
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This  testimony  is  submitted  to  the  Subcommittee  by  the  American  Psychological 
Association  (APA),  a  professional  and  scientific  organization  of  148,000  members  and 
associates,  many  of  whom  conduct  behavioral  research  relevant  to  the  military. 

THE  RDT&E  BUDGET 

Declining  DoD  budgets  have  led  to  a  new  acquisition  strategy  aimed  at  buying  fewer 
new  and  expensive  systems.   DoD  will  need  to  rely  increasingly  on  upgrades,  technological 
innovations  and  improvements  in  performance  generated  from  its  Research,  Development, 
Testing  &  Evaluation  (RDT&E)  programs.   It  is  crucial  during  these  belt-tightening  times  to 
maintain  the  technology  base  upon  which  these  upgrades  and  improvements  will  be  based. 
Although  it  is  not  possible  to  maintain  the  growth  rate  in  the  RDT&E  budget  experienced 
during  the  1980s,  it  is  important  to  maintain  DoD's  capacity  to  respond  to  future  needs. 

A  crucial  component  of  national  security  is  DoD's  support  for  6.1  research  in  the 
nation's  universities.   The  partnership  between  universities  and  DoD,  firmly  established 
during  World  War  II  and  expanded  and  nurtured  after  the  war,  has  helped  provide  the 
research  base  so  critical  to  the  development  of  current  systems  and  practices.   DoD-sponsored 
university  research  also  provides  support  for  the  education  and  training  of  future  scientists  and 
engineers.   In  particular,  DoD  support  of  graduate  students  has  been  pivotal  in  ensuring  the 
steady,  reliable,  well-educated  pool  of  U.S.  scientists  necessary  to  provide  the  military  with 
essential  scientific  expertise.   This  support  has  also  greatly  benefitted  the  civilian  economy  by 
helping  educate  the  people  comprising  our  world-class  scientific  and  technological 
infrastructure.   This  investment  in  the  nation's  universities  has  helped  produce  the  most 
technologically  sophisticated  military  in  the  world  and  is  necessary  to  maintain  the 
unchallenged  U.S.  defense  capability. 

DoD's  support  of  psychological  research  dates  from  WWII  when  the  efficient  testing 
and  classification  of  new  recruits  was  critical  for  the  rapid  buildup  of  U.S.  forces  after  Pearl 
Harbor.   Today,  the  contribution  of  psychological  research  ranges  from  improvements  in  the 
selection  and  assignment  of  personnel,  to  the  training  and  maintenance  of  skills,  to  the  design 
of  the  human-machine  interface,  to  the  efficient  and  safe  operation  of  complex  systems. 

Maintenance  of  DoD's  technology  base  must  include  6.1  (basic),  6.2  (exploratory 
development)  and  6.3A  (advanced  development)  research  on  manpower,  personnel  selection, 
training,  human  factors,  cognitive  science  and  other  areas  of  behavioral  research.    Although 
less  widely  publicized  than  advances  in  military  hardware,  these  contributions  have  been 
critical  to  sustaining  our  combat  superiority.   They  have  been  possible  only  because  the 
services  have  maintained  closely  coupled  6.1,  6.2,  and  6.3A  research  programs  on  key  human 
resources,  training,  and  human  factors  issues.   Now,  with  systems  growing  ever  more 
sophisticated  and  demands  on  the  human  operator  ever  more  complex,  we  can  ill  afford  to  cut 
back  on  the  research  that  is  necessary  to  preserve  our  "combat  edge."   With  the  support  of 
this  Subcommittee,  U.S.  leadership  in  these  crucial  areas  of  behavioral  research  —  in  the 
service  laboratories  and  in  the  nation's  universities  —  will  be  assured. 
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In  the  remainder  of  my  testimony,  I  will  focus  on  the  6. 1  portion  of  the  RDT&E 
budget,  and  those  programs  in  the  Army,  Navy  and   Air  Force  which  support  psychological 
research.  This  research  fuels  equally  valuable  6.2  and  6.3A  programs  which  are  managed  by 
the  service  laboratories  and  supported  through  valuable  in-house  research. 

BASIC  RESEARCH  (6.1) 

The  6.1  budget  decreased  in  FY  1996  from  the  FY  1995  level.   While  the  decrease 
was  less  than  that  in  the  other  portions  of  the  RDT&E  budget,  it  led  to  the  curtailment  of 
promising  research  programs  and  increased  uncertainty  in  the  commitment  to  long-term 
research  projects.  APA  realizes  that  these  cuts  would  have  been  deeper  without  the  support 
of  this  Subcommittee,  and  would  like  to  thank  you  for  your  recommendation  for  the  basic 
research  portion  of  the  RDT&E  budget.    We  urge  you  to  support  the  FY  1997  request  for 
6.1  research  of  $1.2  billion  —  a  modest  2  percent  increase  over  the  FY  1996  level 

The  6. 1  budget  funds  basic  research  to  support  our  national  defense  needs  —  current 
and  future.   Right  now  we  are  enjoying  the  fruits  of  research  conducted  in  the  late  1970s 
through  the  1980s,  when  support  for  DoD  research  was  expanding.   It  is  not  now  possible  to 
maintain  this  growth  rate,  but  it  is  important  to  maintain  DoD's  capacity  to  respond  to  future 
needs.   More  than  ever,  careful  and  prudent  planning  for  our  future  defense  needs  must  be 
done.   DoD  supports  research  that  other  federal  agencies  or  industry  cannot  fund,  but  that  is 
essential  to  maintaining  the  world-class  status  of  our  military. 

The  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  all  have  6. 1  programs  that  meet  the  particular  needs  of 
those  services.   The  services  also  cooperate  to  eliminate  unnecessary  duplication  of  research 
effort  and  actively  share  research  results.   Valuable  psychological  research  is  supported  by  all 
three  services  and  the  remainder  of  my  testimony  will  focus  on  these  programs. 

Air  Force  Office  of  Scientific  Research  (AFOSR) 

APA  urges  the  Subcommittee  to  support,  at  a  minimum,  the  2  percent  increase  to 
$235  million  requested  for  basic  research  in  the  FY  1997  DoD  request  for  the  Air  Force. 

This  money  supports  AFOSR,  which  contains  five  research  directorates  that  fund  basic 
research  both  in  the  Air  Force  laboratories  and  through  grants  to  academic  institutions  and 
other  contractors.  The  Air  Force  laboratories  compete  for  these  funds  through  the  submission 
of  research  proposals  that  are  evaluated  in  competition  with  proposals  from  the  civilian  sector. 
This  ensures  that  the  best  and  most  relevant  research  is  funded. 
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The  Human  Performance  Project 


The  FY  1997  plans  for  AFOSR  include  $9.7  million  for  the  Human  Performance 
Project  —  a  level  of  funding  recommended  by  the  Air  Force  in  the  last  three  budget  requests, 
but  not  yet  attained.      The  Human  Performance  Project  supports  Air  Force  personnel 
readiness  and  technology  development  for  Command  and  Control  and  Information  Systems, 
through  a  broad-based  research  program.   This  research  on  how  individuals  and  small  teams 
process  information  to  learn,  solve  problems,  and  make  decisions,  has  several  objectives.   One 
is  the  development  of  models  that  can  accurately  predict  the  limits  and  potential  of  individual 
recruit  performance.   Other  objectives  include  the  development  of  intelligent  tutoring  systems 
to  improve  technical  training  in  the  Air  Force;  research  on  communication  and  decision- 
making in  teams  to  aid  the  automation  of  command  and  control;  and  the  development  of 
models  of  human  vision  and  hearing  to  improve  the  human/machine  interface  in  the  complex  r 
technology  of  the  modern  Air  Force. 

An  example  of  the  work  being  supported  through  the  Human  Performance  Project  is 
research  on  developing  "intelligent"  tutoring  systems.   The  Air  Force  and  other  services  have 
to  intensively  train  thousands  of  men  and  women  each  year  to  perform  vital  and  complex 
technical  tasks  -  tasks  that  allow  no  room  for  error.   The  development  of  intelligent  tutoring 
systems  is  allowing  this  training  to  take  place  in  remote  locations  and  most  importantly,  aids 
human  learning  by  "interacting"  with  the  trainee  in  ways  that  conventional  computer  aids 
cannot.   This  research  is  not  only  contributing  to  improvements  in  military  training,  but  has 
the  potential  for  applications  in  the  civilian  sector  as  well. 

Office  of  Naval  Research  (ONR) 

The  Navy's  current  investment  in  basic  research  is  $377  million,  and  would  increase 
to  $387  million  in  FY  1997,  with  the  Subcommittee's  approval.   This  modest  3  percent 
increase  would  still  be  5  percent  below  the  FY  1994  level,  but  would  help  restore  needed 
funds  to  the  6.1  programs  in  the  Office  of  Naval  Research. 

The  Cognitive  and  Neural  Sciences  Division  (CNS)  in  ONR  was  particularly  hard  hit 
by  the  FY  1996  decrease  in  the  Navy's  6.1  budget.   The  11  percent  decrease  in  the  CNS 
budget  from  FY  1995  to  FY  1996  was  made  worse  by  further  cuts  when  the  RDT&E  portion 
of  DoD's  budget  was  used  to  help  pay  for  overseas  campaigns  in  Bosnia.  APA  urges  the 
Subcommittee  to  recommend  $17.5  million  for  CNS's  FY  1997  budget  -  which  would  not 
account  for  losses  due  to  inflation,  but  would  restore  it  to  the  FY  1995  level 
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CNS  supports  research  to  increase  our  understanding  of  complex  cognitive  skills  in 
humans,  aid  in  the  development  and  improvement  of  machine  vision,  to  improve  human 
factors  engineering  in  new  technologies,  and  to  advance  the  design  of  robotics  systems.   An 
example  of  CNS-supported  research  is  its  long-term  investment  in  artificial  intelligence 
research.   This  research  has  led  to  many  useful  "products"  including  software  that  enables 
implementation  of  "embedded  training." 

The  concept  of  "embedded  training"  involves  providing  shipboard  personnel  the 
opportunity  to  develop  and  refine  critical  skills  through  practice  on  simulated  exercises 
delivered  at  their  actual  workstations.   In  today's  Navy,  many  of  the  operational  tasks,  such 
as  recognizing  and  responding  to  threats,  require  complex  interactions  with  sophisticated, 
computer-based  systems.   Once  developed,  embedded  training  software  can  be  loaded  onto 
the  actual  systems  and  delivered  wherever  and  however  it  is  desired. 

Embedded  training  is  particularly  valuable  for  the  Navy  because  its  personnel  are  often 
required  to  maintain  high  proficiency  and  readiness  levels  during  lengthy,  uneventful 
deployments  at  sea  -  far  from  land-based  training  facilities.   A  good  example  of  this 
technology  is  the  ship-board  Combat  Information  Center  (CIC)  where  a  team  of  experts, 
supported  by  complex  technology,  is  charged  with  identifying  and  responding  to  every 
perceived  threat.   Such  threats  rise  only  rarely,  but  must  be  handled  with  great  skill  when 
they  do.   Embedded  training  is  used  to  sustain  both  the  individual  and  team  skills  needed  in 
this  critical  situation. 

Army  Research  Institute  for  the  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences  (ARI) 

APA  supports  the  requested  9  percent  increase  for  basic  research  in  the  Army's  FY 
1997  request,  and  is  somewhat  encouraged  that  ARI's  Research  and  Advanced  Concepts 
Office  (RACO),  which  funds  basic  research,  would  have  a  very  small  share  of  this  increase. 
RACO  has  suffered  a  disturbing  and  steady  decline  in  support  over  the  last  three  years.   This 
has  been  especially  unfortunate  considering  that  it  supports  research  to  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  soldiers  and  Army  systems.   The  modest  $240,000  increase  planned  for 
RACO  in  FY  1997  would  support  research  to  improve  long-term  skill  retention  and  transfer. 

This  research  has  direct  applications  not  only  for  the  training  of  recruits,  but  also  for 
the  improvement  of  training  and  testing  procedures  to  reduce  errors  in  the  identification  of 
enemy  or  friendly  aircraft.   Misidentification  of  aircraft  was  a  major  factor  in  at  least  three 
recent  military  accidents;  those  involving  the  U.S.S.  Stark,  the  U.S.S.  Vincennes  and  the 
friendly  fire  destruction  of  two  Blackhawk  helicopters  in  Iraq. 
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PSYCHOPHARMACOLOGY  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECT 

The  American  Psychological  Association  supports  the  continuation  of  the  DOD 
Psychopharmacology  Demonstration  Project  (PDP),  which  trains  military  psychologists  to 
prescribe  psychotropic  medications. 

We  appreciate  the  support  Congress  gave  the  PDP  last  year  during  consideration  of  the 
Defense  Authorization  Act  (P.L.  104-106).   In  that  legislation,  Congress  decided  to  continue 
the  PDP  for  two  more  academic  years  and  have  the  General  Accounting  Office  perform  a 
cost-benefit  analysis  and  recommend  whether  the  PDP  should  be  made  permanent. 

We  are  gratified  that  the  conference  agreement  specifically  allows  PDP  graduates  to 
prescribe.   It  also  allows  the  seven  military  psychologists  currently  enrolled  in  this  post- 
doctoral fellowship  to  complete  their  training.   We  regret  that  no  new  classes  of  fellows  were 
permitted  to  enroll,  as  this  would  have  made  more  statistically  valid  the  various  evaluations  of 
the  PDP.   The  House's  initial  action  of  voting  to  immediately  terminate  the  PDP  would  have 
prevented  an  objective  analysis  from  being  conducted  and  deprived  Congress  of  the  data 
necessary  to  decide  whether  permanent  authorization  for  psychopharmacology  training  would 
be  desirable  for  the  military  health  system. 

This  post-doctoral  project  enables  a  small  number  of  military  psychologists  to  acquire 
additional  skills  and  enhance  cost-effective  patient  care  by  expanding  treatment  options  to 
include  psychotropic  medication,  when  appropriate.   Constant  monitoring  by  outside  experts 
from  the  American  College  of  Neuropsychopharmacology  (ACNP)  has  led  to  continued  fine- 
tuning  of  the  PDP  as  evaluators  learn  from  each  iteration  of  the  project  —  this  evaluation  team 
includes  both  physicians  and  psychologists. 

The  PDP  is  a  wise  investment  as  its  graduates  begin  to  incorporate  prescribing  into 
their  practices,  expanding  the  corps  of  qualified  health  care  professionals  available  to  treat 
mental  and  behavioral  health  conditions  in  a  cost  effective  manner  wherever  military 
personnel  are  stationed.   We  are  pleased  that  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  last  year 
resisted  emotional  pleas  to  curtail  the  project  prematurely.   We  believe  that  when  sufficient 
data  has  been  collected  by  ACNP  and  GAO,  the  project  will  stand  on  its  merits  and  prove  to 
be  a  valuable  addition  to  military  health  care. 
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American  Psychological  Association 
National  Security  Appropriations  Testimony 
May  1,  1995 


SUMMARY  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

It  is  sometimes  easy  to  overlook  the  important  contributions  of  behavioral  research 
to  the  missions  of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  because  the  results  do  not  usually  translate 
directly  into  new  weapons  systems  or  hardware.   Even  though  it's  a  small  portion  of  the 
overall  DoD  budget,  behavioral  research  has,  and  will  continue  to,  provide  the  foundation  for 
tremendous  savings  produced  by  increased  efficiency  and  enhanced  productivity.   As  the 
examples  of  research  cited  above  demonstrate,  the  many  contributions  of  behavioral  research 
are  significant  and  will  continue  to  identify  and  describe  critically  needed  improvements  in 
human  resources,  training,  and  human  error  reduction. 

It's  important  to  recognize  that  increasingly  sophisticated  weapons  systems  place  more, 
not  fewer,  demands  on  human  operators.   We  must  ensure  that  our  military  personnel  are  as 
well  prepared  as  their  machines  to  meet  the  challenge.   This  is  not  possible  without  a 
sustained  investment  in  human-oriented  research. 
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Wednesday,  May  1,  1996. 
COALITION  OF  EPSCoR  STATES 

WITNESS 

T.H.  LEE  WILLIAMS,  DIRECTOR,  OKLAHOMA  EPSCoR  PROGRAM,  OKLA- 
homa state  regents  for  higher  education 

Introduction 

Mr.  Young.  Now  Dr.  Williams  will  be  next. 

Dr.  Williams  is  with  the  Coalition  of  EPSCoR  States,  the  Defense 
Department's  experimental  program  to  stimulate  competitive  re- 
search, a  Federal  and  state  partnership.  Dr.  Williams  is  Director 
of  the  Oklahoma  EPSCoR,  and  he  is  here  to  represent  the  Coali- 
tion. 

Dr.  Williams,  we're  happy  to  hear  from  you,  and  your  entire 
statement  will  be  placed  in  the  record.  Please  summarize  in  any 
way  you  wish. 

Statement  of  Dr.  Williams 

Dr.  Williams.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  Lee  Williams.  I 
am  Director  of  Science  and  Technology  Research  for  the  Oklahoma 
State  Regents  for  Higher  Education,  and  the  Director  of  the  Okla- 
homa EPSCoR  Program.  I  represent  the  Oklahoma  EPSCoR  Com- 
mittee, which  includes  leaders  from  higher  education,  state  govern- 
ment, and  the  private  sector  in  Oklahoma.  I  am  here  today  to 
speak  in  support  of  the  Defense  Department's  Experimental  Pro- 
gram to  Stimulate  Competitive  Research,  EPSCoR,  and  I  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  18  states  and  Puerto  Rico  that  participate  in  EPSCoR. 

OVERVIEW 

First,  let  me  express  my  appreciation  for  the  support  that  the 
Committee  has  given  to  establishing  an  EPSCoR  program  in  the 
Department  of  Defense.  EPSCoR  is  a  merit-based  program  to  help 
eligible  states  become  more  competitive,  and  thereby  broaden  the 
geographic  distribution  of  Federal  funding  for  academic  research 
and  development.  The  goal  of  the  Oklahoma  Defense  EPSCoR  pro- 
gram is  to  improve  the  capabilities  of  Oklahoma  institutions  of 
higher  education  to  conduct  research  and  to  educate  scientists  and 
engineers  in  areas  important  to  national  defense. 

Our  strategy  to  do  this  is  we  identify  and  support  individual  or 
small  teams  of  investigators  whose  research  is  both  excellent  and 
relevant  to  current  and  projected  defense  research  programs  and 
needs.  So  we  look  for  projects  that  do  two  things.  We  look  for 
projects  that  have  impact  beyond  the  immediate  funded  activity, 
and  a  project  that  will  lead  to  a  long-term  improvement  in  the  com- 
petitiveness of  Oklahoma's  research  for  Federal  defense  research 
funding.  Because  of  this  sort  of  duality  of  the  program,  we  talk 
about  EPSCoR  as  being  a  "Research  Plus"  program,  quality  re- 
search plus  building  competitiveness. 

The  past  year  we've  worked  very  hard  to  develop  the  best  pro- 
posals for  the  fiscal  year  1995  Defense  EPSCoR  program.  We  solic- 
ited research  ideas  from  within  the  state,  and  then  selected  the 
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best  research  projects  through  a  national  peer  review  where  we  use 
150  reviewers,  many  of  whom — most  of  whom  were  out  of  state.  We 
had  the  reviewers  evaluate  the  proposals  prepared  using  the  cri- 
teria established  by  the  Defense  Department,  emphasizing  both  the 
quality  of  the  research  and  the  relevance  of  the  research  to  the  De- 
partment's mission. 

The  overall  quality  of  the  proposals  we  received  from  the  state 
was  very  high.  Twenty-six  of  the  31  proposals  we  received  were 
rated  very  good  or  better,  and  12  of  the  proposals  were  rated  excel- 
lent or  exceptional  by  the  reviewers.  We  ended  up  selecting  13  of 
the  best  proposals  for  the  submission  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. They  represented  aerospace  and  mechanical  engineering, 
chemistry  and  biochemistry,  physics,  chemical  engineering,  elec- 
trical and  computer  engineering,  and  microbiology  and  immu- 
nology. The  principal  investigators  for  these  proposals  came  from 
all  four  of  our  research  campuses  in  the  state. 

The  Defense  Department  received  a  total  of  247  projects  from  all 
the  EPSCoR  states,  and  these  were  reviewed  by  the  Advanced  Re- 
search Projects  Agency,  the  Air  Force  Office  of  Scientific  Research, 
the  Army  Research  Office,  The  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Organiza- 
tion and  the  Office  of  Naval  Research.  Sixty-four  projects  totaling 
$20  million  were  awarded  to  35  academic  institutions  in  19  of  the 
states.  Oklahoma  received  three  of  these  awards.  Additional 
projects  from  the  pool  will  be  funded  with  any  available  fiscal  year 
1996  Defense  EPSCoR  appropriations  pending  the  release  of  those 
funds. 

PARTNERSHIPS 

One  of  the  most  significant  successes  of  the  EPSCoR  program  in 
Oklahoma  has  been  the  partnerships  that  it  has  engendered.  These 
partnerships  extend  beyond  the  faculty  and  administration  of  the 
universities  to  include  state  governments  and  industry,  as  together 
we  develop  the  program  goals,  the  research  projects  and  the  pro- 
gram funding  for  EPSCoR.  And  because  cross-matching  is  required 
in  these  EPSCoR  projects,  the  Defense  EPSCoR  programs  require 
a  non-Federal  match  of  50  cents  for  each  Defense  dollar.  Because 
we  have  a  cross-matching  requirement  this  program  has  an  explicit 
buy-in  by  the  state  communities,  the  state  legislature. 

We  extend  this  partnership  in  EPSCoR  to  our  interactions  also 
with  the  Federal  agencies,  and,  indeed,  we  feel  that  given  the  buy- 
in  participation  by  so  many  different  constituencies,  EPSCoR  is 
really  a  good  example  and  model  for  Federal-state  partnerships  in 
science  and  technology. 

For  the  future  given  the  success  of  the  EPSCoR  programs  in 
Oklahoma,  and,  on  a  personal  note,  I've  been  involved  in  EPSCoR 
initially  as  a  project  scientist  developing  a  multi-year  program  in 
hydrology  and  now  as  the  state  Director  for  the  program.  Given  the 
success  of  the  programs  that  we  see,  it  is  not  surprising  we're  real- 
ly interested  and  excited  in  Oklahoma  about  the  future  of  the  De- 
fense EPSCoR  program.  EPSCoR  programs  yield  a  return  far  be- 
yond the  original  investment  put  into  them.  At  their  core,  they  sup- 
port quality  peer-reviewed  research,  but  they  also  build  the  re- 
search infrastructure  that  improves  the  overall  competitiveness  of 
the  state,  and  that  is  what  we  are  all  about  in  the  program.  Okla- 
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homa  is  making  good  use  of  EPSCoR  in  concert  with  and  com- 
plementary to  other  agency  research  initiatives. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  Coalition  of  EPSCoR  States, 
I  ask  for  this  Committee's  continued  support  for  the  Defense 
EPSCoR  programs,  and  we  request  that  the  Committee  provide  $20 
million  to  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  Defense  EPSCoR  pro- 
gram in  fiscal  year  1997  as  part  of  the  University  Research  Initia- 
tive. This  would  be  a  worthwhile  investment  of  scarce  Defense 
funds  that  will  contribute  significantly  to  our  efforts  to  build  sci- 
entific and  engineering  research  capabilities  in  support  of  national 
defense  needs. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 

Mr.  Young.  Dr.  Williams,  thank  you  very  much.  We  appreciate 
your  being  here,  and  I  want  to  call  to  your  attention  that  two  of 
the  states  that  you  represent  are  also  represented  on  this  Com- 
mittee, Louisiana  and  Oklahoma.  So  I  am  satisfied  that  your  re- 
quest will  receive  full  attention. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  being  here. 

Dr.  Williams.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  of  Dr.  Williams  follows:] 
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Statement  of  Dr.  T.  H.  Lee  Williams 
Director,  Oklahoma  EPSCoR,  Oklahoma  State  Regents  for  Higher  Education 

to 

Subcommittee  on  National  Security  Appropriations 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Wednesday,  May  1, 1996 


Mr.  Chairman: 

I  am  Lee  Williams,  Director  of  Science  and  Technology  Research  for  the  Oklahoma 
State  Regents  for  Higher  Education,  and  Director  of  the  Oklahoma  EPSCoR  program.  I 
represent  the  Oklahoma  EPSCoR  Committee  which  includes  leaders  from  higher 
education,  state  government,  and  the  private  sector  in  Oklahoma.  I  am  here  today  to 
speak  in  support  of  funding  for  the  Defense  Department's  Experimental  Program  to 
Stimulate  Competitive  Research  (EPSCoR).  This  statement  is  submitted  on  behalf  of 
the  eighteen  states  and  Puerto  Rico  that  participate  in  EPSCoR1  and  the  Coalition  of 
EPSCoR  States. 

Let  me  begin  by  expressing  my  appreciation  for  the  support  this  Subcommittee  has 
given  to  establishing  an  EPSCoR  program  within  the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
EPSCoR  program  seeks  to  broaden  participation  in  the  federally-funded  defense- 
related  research  initiatives.  These  initiatives  ensure  this  country's  technological 
leadership  are  the  result  of  a  highly  productive  partnership  among  government, 
industry,  and  academic  institutions.  EPSCoR  is  a  Federal-State  partnership  designed  to 
enhance  the  science  and  engineering  research,  education,  and  technology  capabilities 
of  states  that  traditionally  have  received  smaller  amounts  of  Federal  research  and 
development  funds. 

Overview 

EPSCoR  is  a  merit-based  program  started  by  the  National  Science  Foundation  to 
broaden  the  geographical  distribution  of  federal  funding  of  academic  research  and 
development.  Eighteen  states  and  Puerto  Rico  participate  in  EPSCoR,  which  supports 
science  and  technology  research  and  infrastructure  development  projects  in  eligible 
states.  EPSCoR  has  served  as  a  major  stimulus  to  improvements  in  the 
competitiveness  of  Oklahoma  researchers.  The  programs  have  aided  the  state  and 
the  four  research  campuses  (University  of  Oklahoma,  the  OU  Health  Sciences  Center, 
Oklahoma  State  University,  and  The  University  of  Tulsa)  to  develop  a  research  spirit 
and  culture  and  to  strengthen  their  research  infrastructure.  The  goal  of  the  Oklahoma 
Defense  EPSCoR  program  is  to  improve  the  capabilities  of  Oklahoma  institutions  of 


1  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Mississippi, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Puerto  Rico,  South  Carolina, 
South  Dakota,  Vermont,  West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming 
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higher  education  to  conduct  research  and  to  educate  scientists  and  engineers  in  areas 
important  to  national  defense. 

Why  EPSCoR  ? 

The  unique  value  of  an  EPSCoR-like  program  is  its  ability  to  address  two  issues 
relevant  to  improving  the  research  competitiveness  of  a  state: 

•  First,  the  program  supports  excellent  peer-reviewed  competitive  research. 

•  Second,  the  program  builds  research  competitiveness  through  fostering 
research  collaborations,  enhancement  of  facilities,  support  of  pilot 
projects,  and  human  resource  development. 

Because  of  this  duality,  we  often  refer  to  EPSCoR  as  being  a  "Research  Plus"  program. 

Defense  EPSCoR  in  Oklahoma 

The  objective  of  the  Oklahoma  Defense  EPSCoR  program  is  to  identify  and  support 
individual  or  small  teams  of  investigators  whose  research  is  both  exemplary  and 
relevant  to  current  and  projected  defense  research  programs  and  needs.  We  look  for 
projects  that  have  impact  beyond  the  immediate  funded  activity  and  will  lead  to  a  long 
term  improvement  in  the  competitiveness  of  Oklahoma  researchers  for  federal  defense 
research  funding.  This  is  accomplished  by  building  the  relationships  between 
researchers  and  the  sponsoring  agency  and  by  improving  the  local  research 
infrastructure. 

This  past  year  we  worked  very  hard  to  develop  the  best  possible  proposals  for  the 
FY95  Defense  EPSCoR  program.  We  solicited  research  ideas  from  within  the  state  that 
match  national  defense  needs  and  that  would  lead  to  long  term  relationships  with  the 
Department.  We  then  began  a  process  to  select  the  best  research  projects  through  a 
national  peer  review.  The  Oklahoma  EPSCoR  office  received  35  letters  of  intent  for  the 
program,  which  resulted  in  31  draft  proposals  from  researchers.  These  were  sent  out 
for  peer  review.  We  send  the  proposals  to  150  reviewers  (most  were  out-of-state)  that 
included  specialists  in  the  specific  research  proposed  as  well  as  some  generalists.  The 
reviewers  evaluated  the  proposals  using  seven  criteria  established  by  the  Defense 
Department,  emphasizing  the  research  quality  and  its  relevance  to  the  Department's 
mission. 

The  overall  quality  of  the  proposals  was  very  high.  Twenty-six  of  the  31  proposals  had 
average  overall  ratings  by  the  reviewers  of  "very  good"  or  better,  and  12  had  ratings  of 
"Excellent"  or  "Exceptional".  We  selected  the  13  best  proposals  for  submission  to  the 
Defense  Department  last  year. 

The  Oklahoma  projects  we  included  were  selected  individually  based  on  the  quality  of 
the  research  plan  and  its  relevance  to  the  support  each  provides  to  the  Defense 
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Department's  mission.  Disciplines  included  were  aerospace  and  mechanical 
engineering,  chemistry  and  biochemistry,  physics,  chemical  engineering,  electrical  and 
computer  engineering,  and  microbiology  and  immunology.  The  principal  investigators 
came  from  the  four  research  campuses  in  Oklahoma:  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
Oklahoma  State  University,  Tulsa  University,  and  the  OU  Health  Sciences  Center.  The 
projects  were  directed  to  the  Army  Research  Office,  the  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency,  the  Office  of  Naval  Research  and  the  Air  Force  Office  of  Scientific  Research. 
Eight  of  the  13  investigators  do  not  currently  have  Defense  Department  funding. 

Last  March  the  Department  announced  the  result  of  the  FY95  Defense  EPSCoR 
competition.  A  total  of  247  projects  were  reviewed  by  reviewers  from  the  Advanced 
Research  Projects  Agency,  the  Air  Force  Office  of  Scientific  Research,  the  Army 
Research  Office,  the  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Organization,  and  the  office  of  Naval 
Research.  Awards  totaling  $20  million  were  made  to  64  researchers  at  35  academic 
institutions  in  19  states  to  perform  research  in  science  and  engineering  fields  important 
to  national  defense.  Oklahoma  received  three  awards.  States  average  three  awards, 
with  an  average  award  total  of  $1 ,053,000  per  state.  Each  award  also  required  a  non- 
Federal  match  of  50  cents  for  each  DoD  dollar. 

In  addition  to  the  projects  selected  for  funding  with  the  FY95  DEPSCoR  funds,  DoD  has 
tentatively  selected  proposals  from  this  competition  that  will  be  funded  with  any 
available  FY96  DEPSCoR  appropriations.  The  selected  FY96  projects  will  be 
announced  at  a  later  date  pending  release  of  the  funds. 

Partnerships 

The  planning  for  this  and  the  other  federal  EPSCoR  programs  in  Oklahoma  involved 
faculty  and  administrators  from  across  the  state  in  a  remarkable  cooperative  and 
collaborative  effort.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most  significant  successes  of  the  EPSCoR 
program  has  been  the  partnerships  it  has  engendered.  These  partnerships  extend 
beyond  the  universities  to  include  the  state  government  and  industry  as  we  develop  the 
program  goals,  research  projects,  and  program  funding.  Because  cost-matching  is 
required  in  EPSCoR  projects,  the  program  has  explicit  buy-in  and  visibility  with  the 
Oklahoma  Legislature. 


The  partnership  concept  extends  also  to  our  interactions  with  the  federal  agencies. 
Joint  development  of  the  Defense  EPSCoR  and  other  EPSCoR  program  goals  and 
objectives  will  ensure  that  the  program  achieves  its  mission  of  stimulating  competitive 
research.  Indeed,  given  the  buy-in  and  participation  by  so  many  constituencies, 
EPSCoR  is  a  good  example  and  model  for  federal-state  partnerships  in  science  and 
technology. 

The  Future 
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Given  the  success  of  the  EPSCoR  programs  in  Oklahoma,  it  is  not  surprising  that  we 
are  very  interested  and  enthusiastic  about  the  future  of  the  Defense  EPSCoR  program. 
It  has  been  our  experience  that  the  EPSCoR  programs  yield  a  return  far  beyond  the 
original  investment.  They  allow  the  states  to  accomplish  more  than  is  possible  through 
the  regular  research  programs.  At  their  core  they  support  quality  peer-reviewed 
research,  but  also  build  the  research  infrastructure  that  improves  our  overall 
competitiveness.  They  stimulate  collaboration,  strategic  thinking  and  broad-scale 
planning,  and  development  of  a  shared  research  vision  by  the  state.  Oklahoma  is 
making  good  use  of  EPSCoR  in  concert  with  and  complementary  to  the  other  agency 
research  initiatives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  Coalition  of  EPSCoR  States,  I  urge  this  Subcommittee 
to  continue  to  support  the  Defense  EPSCoR  program.  We  request  that  the 
Subcommittee  provide  $20  million  to  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  Defense 
EPSCoR  program  in  FY  1 997  as  part  of  the  University  Research  Initiative.  This  will  be 
a  worthwhile  investment  of  scarce  defense  funds  that  will  contribute  significantly  to 
efforts  to  build  the  scientific  and  engineering  research  efforts  of  states  deemed  eligible 
to  participate  in  the  EPSCoR  program. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this  request. 
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Wednesday,  May  1,  1996. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

WITNESS 

venkatesh  narayanamurti,  dean  of  the  college  of  engi- 
neering, university  of  california  at  santa  barbara 

Introduction 

Mr.  Young.  The  Committee  would  next  like  to  welcome  Dr. 
Venkatesh  Narayanamurti.  Did  I  get  that  close,  doctor? 

Mr.  Narayanamurti.  You  got  it  very  well. 

Mr.  Young.  Thank  you  very  much.  The  Doctor  is  a  solid-state 
physicist  and  engineer  who  is  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineer- 
ing at  the  University  of  California  at  Santa  Barbara.  Doctor,  your 
entire  statement  will  be  placed  in  the  record,  and  we  ask  that  you 
would  summarize  it  at  this  time  for  us. 

Statement  of  Mr.  Narayanamurti 

Mr.  NARAYANAMURTI.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
members  of  the  Committee.  Thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  appear 
before  you  during  your  very  important  deliberations  on  the  appro- 
priations for  university  R&D  under  the  Department  of  Defense's 
fiscal  year  1997  budget. 

As  you  mentioned,  I  am  Venkatesh  Narayanamurti,  and  I  am 
currently  Dean  of  Engineering  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Santa  Barbara.  I  should  perhaps  note  that  I  come  before  you  not 
only  as  a  senior  administrator  from  the  University  of  California 
system,  but  as  a  professor  whose  research  at  UC  Santa  Barbara 
has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  supported  by  DOD  and  its  satellite 
agencies. 

As  you  pointed  out,  our  military  budget  faces  competing  claims, 
many  of  them  highly  worthy  of  your  support.  Yet,  at  a  time  of  na- 
tional concern  over  continued  budgetary  deficits,  a  time  of  restruc- 
turing and  belt  tightening,  you  also  have  an  obligation  to  be  very 
selective  in  making  these  very  difficult  choices. 

I  would  like  to  view  R&D,  your  6.1  type  of  budget,  more  like  the 
pruning  of  trees.  We  are  in  the  Spring  time,  and  if  you  prune  the 
trees  and  fertilize  them  at  the  same  time,  all  kinds  of  new  things 
grow.  So  you  would  need  to  be  very  prudent  in  how  you  manage 
this  budget.  I,  of  course,  represent  a  university  that  has  long  been 
a  major  site  of  DOD-funded  research,  and  seven  of  the  University 
of  California's  nine  campuses  are  among  DOD's  100  best  funded 
colleges  and  universities  that  receive  nearly  six  percent  of  the  Pen- 
tagon's total  university  allocations.  My  own  university  campus,  UC 
Santa  Barbara,  receives  21  percent  of  Federal  funding  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  And  these  figures,  of  course,  don't  include 
DOD  allocations  to  national  laboratories  at  Berkeley,  Livermore 
and  Los  Alamos  that  have  been  managed  by  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia since  World  War  II.  In  fact,  I  sit  on  the  UC  President's 
Council  for  the  oversight  of  these  great  national  laboratories. 

I,  therefore,  speak  with  considerable  prior  pride  about  our  record 
and  also  thank  you  for  your  investment  into  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. It  shows  an  enormous  faith  in  the  abilities  of  our  professors 
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and  their  students,  a  faith  that  I  believe  has  been  thoroughly  justi- 
fied by  the  university's  contributions  to  the  nation  which  range 
from  the  new  materials  in  our  jet  aircraft,  to  modern  high  speed 
computing  and  communications  to  the  medical  miracles  of  bio- 
technology. 

RESEARCH  PROJECTS 

I  could  give  you  a  whole  litany  of  examples  of  support  of  re- 
search, but  I  will  just  give  you  one  and  that  is  the  Internet.  We 
all  know  of  that  great  electronic  superhighway  that  is  revolution- 
izing communications  and  the  distribution  of  knowledge.  The  Inter- 
net was  born  26  years  ago  as  a  small  project  funded — it  was  then 
called  DARPAnet,  and  as  it  happens,  one  of  the  original  sites  of 
this  imaginative  experiment  in  communications  was  established  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Santa  Barbara,  thanks  to  the  prod- 
ding of  one  of  our  computer  scientists,  Glen  Culler,  who  also  helped 
start  numerous  hi-technology  firms  in  our  area.  The  other  sites — 
and  these  are  the  four  professors — one  was  at  UC  Los  Angeles,  our 
sister  campus,  another  was  at  Stanford  Research  Institute,  and  an- 
other professor  at  the  University  of  Utah.  That  was  the  DARPAnet 
26  years  ago.  Today,  it  is  a  worldwide  communications  network, 
and  has  great  impact  on  the  Department  of  Defense. 

I,  of  course,  can  cite  many  more  examples  in  the  fields  of  mate- 
rials, marine  biology,  seismology  and  chemical  and  synthesis.  They 
underscore  what  I  like  to  call  the  "long  shadow"  model  of  R&D.  It 
holds  that  only  a  small  investment  in  research  now  will  cast  a 
giant  shadow  far  into  the  future. 

So  let  me  give  you  one  example  of  what  we  are  doing  today,  and 
then  I  will  conclude: 

We  continue  to  work  on  communications  in  my  own  College  of 
Engineering.  We  currently  are  working  on  a  DARPA-funded  project 
with  our  partners  at  Rockwell  Science  Center.  We  are  working  a 
lot  in  partnerships  with  industry  to  build  a  40  billion  times  per  sec- 
ond communications  system.  It  is  the  equivalent  of  sending  3,000 
diskettes  worth  of  data  every  second.  Think  of  how  much  informa- 
tion could  be  transferred  by  such  a  system,  whether  it  is 
downloading  data  from  a  civilian  satellite  or  processing  real  time 
imagery  of  complex  systems.  No  wonder  our  scientists  and  engi- 
neers refer  to  this  project,  which  is  funded  by  DARPA,  as  Thunder 
and  Lightening.  The  ultra  high  speed  miniature  semi-conductor  la- 
sers used  in  this  project  were  themselves  develop  at  UCSB  through 
prior  DOD  funding. 

FUTURE  FUNDING  FOR  UNIVERSITY  RESEARCH 

So  what  about  the  future  and  the  relevance  of  university  re- 
search to  the  national  security  mission?  Let  me  leave  you  with  a 
couple  of  thoughts: 

If  you  are  in  any  competition — the  Olympic  Games  are  going  to 
be  held,  as  you  know,  in  Atlanta — winning  can  hinge  on  simply 
being  a  little  better  than  the  opponent.  A  slightly  better  electronic 
warfare  technology  can  result  in  complete  air  superiority.  A  slightly 
better  core  built  technology  can  result  in  winning  the  war,  and  we 
all  know  in  the  Gulf  War  one  laser  guided  missile  is  far  better  than 
10  scud  missiles.  Thus,  one  wants  the  very  best,  most  creative 
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minds  in  the  country  working  on  the  most  advanced  ideas  for  the 
military. 

Now  the  advanced  minds  are  now  at  our  research  universities. 
I  spent  most  of  my  career  at  Bell  Labs.  Bell  Labs  was  the  great 
engine  of  growth  and  innovation,  but  it  no  longer  is  so  because  it 
no  longer  protects.  All  the  defense  industries,  great  industrial  lab- 
oratories, like  Bell  Labs,  RCA  Labs,  GE  Labs  Eire  no  longer  the 
great  powerhouses  they  used  to  be.  Most  of  those  scientists  are  now 
at  the  research  universities. 

A  final  thought,  very  important,  the  DOD's  mission  oriented 
agencies  have  always  offered  a  very  broad  spectrum  of  opportunity. 
Because  of  their  varied  interests  and  objectives,  DARPA,  ARO, 
ONR  and  AFOSR  have  had  its  each  unique  modes  derived  from  the 
individual  needs  of  the  military  services.  This  interplay  of  agencies 
ensure  that  key  research  ideas  critical  to  our  national  security  are 
not  lost.  So  I  would  like  to  urge  you  to  preserve  this  pluralistic  di- 
rection of  funding.  As  the  Soviet  experience  shows,  centralized  com- 
mand economies  do  not  work.  Especially  in  the  early  days  of  R&D, 
it  is  important  to  keep  as  many  options  open. 

This  has  been  a  key  to  America's  success  in  basic  research,  and 
we  ought  not  to  tamper  with  it  and  that  is  true  of  the  Pentagon. 

So  as  I  end,  even  though  the  Cold  War  is  over,  we  can't  afford 
to  let  down  our  guard.  Long-term  investments  in  R&D,  creative 
and  innovative  people  with  good  ideas  are  what  produced  smart 
weapons  and  the  technology  edge  that  can  ensure  our  national  se- 
curity without  endangering  the  lives  of  other  young  men  and 
women.  Today's  economy  and  tomorrow's  defense  demand  contin- 
uous update  and  technological  improvements  so  that  our  nation  can 
move  forward  ahead  of  our  competitors  to  a  stronger,  safer  and 
more  prosperous  future. 

Thank  you  again  for  letting  me  share  my  thoughts  with  you. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Well,  thank  you  very  much.  I  hope  you  know  that 
this  Committee  is  very  supportive  of  and  committed  to  basic  re- 
search. We  did  not  realize  that  the  Internet  started  26  years  ago 
as  a  DARPA  project.  That  is  something  that  we  learned  today. 

Mr.  Naeayanamurti.  It  was  an  individual  professor  at  the  Santa 
Barbara  and  UCLA  who  did  it. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  That  is  very  interesting. 

Mr.  Narayanamurti.  And  the  DARPA  program  manager  had 
foresight  too  to  fund  them. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Well,  they  have  their  imprint  on  lot  of  good  things 
over  the  years  and 

Mr.  Narayanamurti.  And  the  same  thing  goes  for  ONR  and 
AFOSR  in  a  different  way. 

Mr.  Young.  Sure.  Well,  thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

[The  statement  of  Dr.  Narayanamurti  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman,  Distinguished  Members  of  the  Committee: 

Thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  appear  before  you  during  your  very  important  deliberations  on  the 
appropriations  for  university  research  and  development  under  the  Department  of  Defense's  FY 
1997  budget. 

My  name  is  Venky  Narayanamurti,  a  solid-state  physicist  and  engineer.  I  received  my  doctoral 
degree  from  Cornell  University  and  am  currently  dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering  at  the 
University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara.  I  should  perhaps  note  that  I  come  before  you  not  only  as 
a  senior  administrator  in  the  University  of  California  system,  but  as  a  professor  whose  research  at 
UC  Santa  Barbara  has  been  (and  continues  to  be)  supported  by  DoD  and  its  satellite  agencies. 

Thus,  I  speak,  if  you  will,  not  only  as  a  general  in  the  battle  for  new  scientific  knowledge  but  as  a 
veteran  soldier  on  the  frontlines.  I  know  first-hand  that  scientific  progress  is,  as  Edison  liked  to 
say  —  perhaps  a  little  too  modestly  —  more  perspiration  than  inspiration. 

As  you  ponder  our  military  budget,  you  face  many  competing  claims,  many  of  them  highly 
worthy  of  your  support.  Yet  at  a  time  of  national  concern  over  continued  budgetary  deficits  —  a 
time  of  re-structuring  and  belt-tightening  -  you  also  have  an  obligation  to  be  very  selective  in 
making  these  very  difficult  choices. 

My  message  to  you  today  is  simple:  I  don't  say  university  scientists  should  be  exempted  from 
doing  their  part  in  the  effort  to  correct  the  nation's  economic  ills.  Rather,  I  say  that  if  there's  any 
trimming  to  be  done,  it  should  be  done  with  a  scalpel,  not  an  ax.  Why?  Because  America's 
research  universities  are  an  extraordinary  national  asset.  They  are  the  envy  of  the  world.    By 
producing  some  of  the  best  and  brightest  minds  in  science  and  engineering,  they  have  contributed 
immeasurably  to  our  national  security  and  economic  vitality. 

The  University  of  California's  Contribution 

I  represent  a  university  that  has  long  been  a  major  site  of  DoD-funded  research  and  a  major 
recipient  of  DoD  dollars.  Currently,  seven  of  the  University  of  California's  nine  campuses  are 
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among  DoD's  100  best-funded  colleges  and  universities:  they  receive  more  than  $75  million  in 
DoD  funding  annually,  or  roughly  6  percent  of  the  Pentagon's  total  university  allocations. 
What's  more,  in  percentage  terms,  though  not  in  total  dollars,  my  own  campus,  UC  Santa 
Barbara,  leads  the  UC  system  with  more  than  21  percent  of  its  federal  funds  for  academic  science 
and  engineering  coming  from  the  Department  of  Defense.  And  these  figures,  of  course,  don't 
include  DoD  allocations  for  the  national  laboratories  ~  at  Berkeley,  Livermore  and  Los  Alamos 
—  that  have  been  managed  by  the  University  of  California  since  World  War  II. 

I  speak  with  considerable  pride  about  our  record.  Your  investment  in  the  University  of 
California  shows  an  enormous  faith  in  the  abilities  of  our  professors  and  their  students,  a  faith 
that,  I  believe,  has  been  thoroughly  justified  by  the  university's  contributions  to  the  nation,  which 
range  from  the  new  materials  in  our  jet  aircraft,  to  modern  high-speed  computing  and 
communications,  to  the  medical  miracles  of  biotechnology. 

But  that's  history.  What  about  the  future?  We  must  ask  ourselves  whether  we  can  continue  to 
invest  in  university  R&D  at  comparable  levels  in  the  years  ahead.    My  short  answer  is  another 
question:  How  can  we  afford  not  to?  Contrary  to  the  popular  perception  of  scientists  working  in 
their  labs  on  obscure  puzzles  of  interest  only  to  themselves,  the  research  that  takes  place  at 
institutions  like  mine  is  intimately  connected  to  the  real  world:  It  not  only  solves  very  tangible 
problems  —  about  materials,  chemical  structures,  physical  systems  —  but  has  sweeping 
implications  for  our  technological  base,  the  education  of  our  children,  our  standard  of  living  and 
our  long-term  well-being  as  a  nation,  to  say  nothing  of  our  national  security. 

The  Long  Shadow  Model  of  Research 

For  the  past  half  century,  there  hasn't  been  a  more  productive  source  of  inventiveness  than  the 
science  and  engineering  departments  of  our  leading  research  universities.  Consider  just  one 
example  that  is  much  in  the  news  these  days:  the  Internet  —  that  great  electronic  superhighway 
revolutionizing  communications  and  the  distribution  of  knowledge.  The  Internet  was  born  26 
years  ago  as  a  small  project  funded  by  DARPA  (the  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency);  as  it  happens,  one  of  the  original  sites  of  this  imaginative  experiment  in 
communications  was  established  at  UCSB,  thanks  to  the  prodding  of  one  of  our  computer 
scientists,  Glen  Culler,  who  also  helped  start  numerous  high-technology  firms  in  our  area.  The 
other  sites  were  at  our  sister  campus,  UCLA,  at  Stanford  Research  Institute,  and  at  the  University 
of  Utah. 

I  could  cite  many  more  examples  in  fields  as  varied  as  materials  and  marine  biology,  seismology 
and  chemical  synthesis.  They  underscore  what  I  like  to  call  the  "long  shadow"  model  of  R&D. 
It  holds  that  only  a  small  investment  in  research  now  will  cast  a  giant  shadow  stretching  far  into 
the  future. 

The  fact  is  fundamental  science  is  the  first  link  -  indeed,  the  critical  link  -  in  the  chain  of  events 
that  leads  to  new  technologies,  to  new  weapons  systems,  to  more  sophisticated  products  in  the 
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marketplace.  It  would  take  a  historian  of  science  and  technology  to  catalog  all  the  spinoffs  in 
electronics,  computers  and  aerospace  from  the  many  small  projects  funded  at  research 
universities  by  DoD  agencies  like  DARPA,  the  Office  of  Naval  Research,  the  Army  Research 
Office  and  the  Air  Force  Office  of  Scientific  Research. 

Often  these  advances  are  the  inspiration  of  singular  figures  in  academia.  For  example,  it's  hard 
for  me  to  imagine  the  birth  of  Silicon  Valley  without  the  stimulus  of  Stanford's  engineering  dean, 
Frederick  Terman  —  mentor  of  the  young  Bill  Hewlett  and  Dave  Packard  ~  or  the  advent  of 
biotechnology  without  the  seminal  work  of  a  researcher  named  Herbert  Boyer  in  a  small  lab  at 
UC  San  Francisco  or  the  vitality  of  the  American  software  industry  without  the  powerful 
influence  on  young  people  of  the  BASIC  computer  language  pioneered  by  Dartmouth's  John 
Kemeny.  If  you  look  carefully  at  the  history  of  key  industries,  such  as  electronics  and 
computing,  you'll  find  DoD  dollars,  shrewdly  invested  in  university  research,  at  the  root  of  their 
success.  Such  DoD  investments  have  truly  been  engines  of  innovation. 

Partnerships  in  the  Information  Economy 

Some  have  suggested  that  it's  time  for  private  industry  to  bear  a  larger  share  of  the  R&D  burden. 
They  say  that  because  they'll  reap  the  profits,  private  companies,  rather  than  the  taxpayer,  ought 
to  put  up  the  capital.  It's  a  beguiling  argument  because  it  has  a  lot  of  precedent:  at  Bell 
Telephone  Laboratories,  where  I  began  my  scientific  career,  AT&T's  generous  investments  in 
basic  research  produced  prodigious  results,  from  the  transistor  and  laser  to  charge  coupled 
devices  and  bubble  memories.  But  that  was  another  time  and  another  place;  what  a  monopoly 
like  AT&T  could  afford  to  do  in  the  distant  past  is  not  likely  to  find  any  contemporary  echoes. 
Indeed,  industrial  R&D  labs  have  experienced  episodes  of  downsizing  almost  as  draconian  as 
those  we've  heard  about  on  the  factory  floor  —  though,  curiously,  there's  been  much  less  public 
fuss  about  these  cutbacks. 

With  Wall  Street  looking  over  their  shoulders,  today's  corporations  aren't  likely  to  see  much 
point  in  investing  in  R&D  that  brings  a  payoff  only  five  or  ten  years  down  the  road,  if  at  all. 
That  kind  of  investment  doesn't  help  boost  a  company's  stock;  on  the  contrary,  in  today's 
climate,  it  might  hurt  it.  But  the  lesson  of  history,  as  the  Japanese  have  shown  us,  is  that  patient 
investment  is  critical  for  the  future  of  companies  —  and  for  nations.  So,  what  better  use  could  we 
make  of  the  talents  of  university  scientists  than  to  mobilize  them  in  this  research  effort?  Why 
not  encourage  them  to  enter  into  partnerships  with  industry  to  help  shoulder  the  burden  of 
long-term  research  that  industry  alone  can  no  longer  support?  Even  though  the  Cold  War  is  over, 
our  national  defense,  to  say  nothing  of  our  economy,  still  needs  the  cutting-edge  science  and 
technology  that  such  partnerships  inevitably  foster. 

Such  partnerships  are  the  wave  of  the  future;  that  is  already  evident  in  small  but  powerful  ways. 
At  UCSB,  for  example,  our  scientists  are  cooperating  with  researchers  at  Rockwell  Science 
Center  to  build  the  fastest  prototype  communications  network  in  the  world,  one  that  operates  at  a 
rate  of  40  gigabits  per  second;  to  put  that  in  ordinary  terms,  it's  as  if  you  turned  your  light  switch 
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on  and  off  40  billion  times  every  second.  Think  of  how  much  information  could  be  transferred 
by  such  a  system  -  whether  it's  downloading  data  from  a  surveillance  satellite  or  processing 
real-time  imagery  of  complex  systems.  No  wonder  our  scientists  refer  to  this  project,  which  is 
finanaced  by  DARPA,  as  Thunder  and  Lightning.  The  ultra-high-speed  miniature  semiconductor 
lasers  used  in  this  project  were  themselves  developed  at  UCSB  through  prior  DoD  funding. 

In  the  past,  university  scientists  tended  to  emphasize  research  that  was  totally  unfettered.  They 
had  no  particular  goals  in  mind,  other  than  solving  basic  questions  —  whether  it  was  why 
molecules  aligned  themselves  in  certain  ways  or  why  galaxies  spun  into  great  spirals  of  stars. 
And  they  had  no  special  time  frame.  Such  fundamental  research  remains  important,  of  course, 
but,  in  tomorrow's  information  economy,  we  must  look  to  new  models  of  R&D.  We  can  no 
longer  remain  isolated  in  our  individual  ivory  towers,  working  independent  of  our  colleagues  in 
other  disciplines,  or  at  other  universities,  or  in  the  mission-oriented  labs  of  industry.  We  need 
more  collaboration,  more  exchanges  of  people  and  ideas  ~  a  truly  pluralistic  kind  of  research. 

At  my  own  campus,  we  like  to  think  we're  already  doing  these  things  in  our  partnerships  with 
industry  and  in  the  cross-disciplinary  partnerships  among  our  professors  at  our  various  research 
centers.  With  these  efforts,  we  feel  we're  creating  a  prototype  for  the  research  university  of  the 
21st  century. 

Our  college's  partnership  with  Rockwell  illustrates  another  important  aspect  of  university 
research.  Our  students  are  learning  not  only  how  to  create  new  knowledge,  but  how  to  team  with 
our  partners  in  industry  and  the  national  laboratories  to  put  knowledge  to  work.  I  call  this  model 
of  collaborative  research  a  new  paradigm  for  the  information  age,  when  knowledge  integration 
and  transfer  are  key  to  a  more  effective  Research  to  Development  to  Application  process. 

The  Pluralistic  Funding  of  Science  and  Engineering 

The  success  of  the  growing  university  research  enterprise  after  World  War  II  can  be  attributed  to 
a  number  of  key  ingredients:  University  scientists  enjoyed  unusually  stable  funding  for  their 
projects.  Support  also  continued  uninterrupted  over  the  years  of  the  work.  Even  when  one 
funding  agency  had  doubts  about  a  researcher's  proposal,  the  scientist  could  always  look 
elsewhere  for  support:  they  had  alternative  agencies  to  which  they  could  make  their  case. 

DoD's  mission-oriented  agencies  have  always  offered  scientists  such  a  broad  spectrum  of 
opportunity.  Because  of  their  varied  interests  and  objectives,  DARPA,  ONR  and  AFOSR  each 
has  had  its  own  unique  modes,  so  that  a  scientific  project  of  only  marginal  interest  to  one  agency 
might  be  critical  to  another.  Without  this  interplay  of  agencies  many  key  research  ideas  critical 
to  our  national  security  might  well  have  been  lost. 
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I  would  urge  you  to  preserve  this  pluralistic  funding  of  science  and  engineering.  As  the  Soviet 
experience  showed,  command  economies  don't  work.  Especially  in  the  early  stages  of  research, 
it's  important  to  keep  as  many  options  open  as  possible.  This  has  been  a  key  to  America's  success 
in  basic  research.  We  ought  not  to  endanger  this  fine-tuned  mechanism  for  research  funding  by 
replacing  it  with  overly  centralized  or  consolidated  management  of  research.  Research  is  like  a 
three-legged  stool;  you  don't  have  to  be  a  physicist  or  engineer  to  predict  what  will  happen  if  you 
take  one  leg  away.  Even  within  DoD,  we  need  versatility,  variety  and  flexibility  offered  by  such 
different  agencies  as  DARPA,  ONR  and  AFOSR  to  meet  the  separate  and  often  highly 
individualistic  needs  of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force.  After  all,  the  Pentagon's  R&D  enterprise 
has  had  a  long  history  of  success.  We  ought  not  risk  pulling  the  legs  from  under  it. 

When  it  comes  to  research  in  the  national  interest,  universities  can't  do  it  alone,  or  even  with  the 
help  of  our  partners  in  the  industrial  world.  We  need  the  Department  of  Defense's  continued 
strong  financial  support.    DoD's  investment  has  paid  off  in  the  past  —  and  it  is  an  investment  that 
is  likely  to  pay  off  handsomely  in  the  future. 

Even  though  the  Cold  War  is  over,  we  can't  afford  to  let  down  our  guard.  Without  continuing  to 
make  long-term  investments  in  research  and  development,  we  won't  have  the  creative  and 
innovative  people  to  turn  good  ideas  into  the  practical  applications  that  will  let  future  generations 
live  better  —  and  safer.    Today's  economy  and  tomorrow's  defense  still  demand  continuous 
update  and  technological  improvement  so  that  our  nation  can  continue  to  move  forward. 

Thank  you  again  for  letting  me  share  my  thoughts  with  you. 


Venkatesh  "Venky"  Narayanamurti  is  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering  and  Professor  of 
Electrical  &  Computer  Engineering  at  the  University  of  California  at  Santa  Barbara.  He  assumed 
his  present  position  in  January  1992.  Prior  to  coming  to  Santa  Barbara,  he  was  Vice  President  of 
Research  and  Exploratory  Technology  at  Sandia  National  Laboratories,  Albuquerque,  NM,  from 
May  1987  to  January  1992.  He  obtained  his  Ph.D.  in  Physics  from  Cornell  University  in  1965. 
He  joined  AT&T  Bell  Laboratories  in  1968  as  a  Member  of  Technical  Staff,  and  became 
Director  of  Solid  State  Electronics  Research  in  1981.  Narayanamurti  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Engineering  and  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  He  publishes  and  lectures  widely  in  technical  areas  such  as  low  temperature  physics, 
superconductivity,  semiconductor  electronics  and  photonics,  computer  and  communication 
technologies,  as  well  as  on  the  management  of  science,  technology  and  public  policy. 
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Wednesday,  May  1,  1996. 
JOINT  POLICY  BOARD  FOR  MATHEMATICS 

WITNESS 

robert  plemmons,  professor  of  mathematics  and  computer 
science,  wake  forest  untversity 

Introduction 

Mr.  Young.  We  would  now  like  to  welcome  Mr.  Robert  Plemmons 
of  Wake  Forest  University  who  is  representing  the  Joint  Policy 
Board  for  Mathematics. 

Mr.  Plemmons,  your  prepared  statement  urges  the  support  of  the 
Department's  investment  in  basic  research  and  you  heard  what  I 
just  said  to  the  Doctor,  that  we  support  basic  research  in  this  Com- 
mittee. We  are  interested  in  your  views  on  the  utilization  of  mathe- 
matical science  to  the  defense  mission,  and  your  entire  statement 
will  be  placed  in  the  record.  We  would  ask  that  you  summarize  for 
us  at  this  time. 

Statement  of  Mr.  Plemmons 

Mr.  Plemmons.  Well,  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  Committee.  We 
just  heard  testimony  from  the  engineering  committee.  I  work  in 
mathematics  and  computer  science,  and,  in  particular,  high  per- 
formance computing.  I  am  a  university  professor;  on  the  other 
hand,  I've  worked  for  the  Defense  Department  through  research 
grants  since  1973,  and,  in  fact,  I  was  one  of  the  early  users  of  the 
DARPAnet  that  we  just  heard  discussed  when  I  was  at  Stanford 
University. 

The  purpose  for  my  presentation  is  to  represent  the  Joint  Policy 
Board  for  Mathematics.  This  policy  board  represents  major  mathe- 
matics organizations  around  the  country.  They  are  quite  involved 
in  basic  research,  applied  research,  and  defense-related  research. 

BASIC  RESEARCH  FUNDING 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  JPBM  urges  Congress  to  continue  recognizing 
DOD's  investment  in  basic  research,  including  research  conducted 
at  universities.  It  is  an  integral  component  of  the  efforts  taken  to 
meet  the  defense's  needs,  and  we  urge  you  to  provide  full  funding 
for  this  type  of  work. 

My  particular  research  area  is  associated  currently  with  optima 
electronics,  and  it's  been  said  that  optima  electronics  is  to  the  21st 
century  what  microelectronics  has  been  to  the  20th  century.  It  is 
a  very  important  active  area  of  research  currently  not  only  in  the 
engineering  community,  but  also  in  the  mathematics  and  computer 
science  community.  These  facilities,  these  devices,  cannot  work 
without  control  methods  designed  by  scientists  and  mathemati- 
cians. 

Since  World  War  II  the  United  States  has  relied  on  the  superi- 
ority of  its  military  technologies  to  achieve  its  national  security  ob- 
jectives. So  let  me  just  digress  for  a  second  and  mention  one  com- 
ment that  I've  heard  before.  World  War  I  essentially  was  a  war  of 
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the  chemists  with  the  gas  warfare  type  of  technology.  World  War 
II  was  the  war  of  the  physicists  with  nuclear  weapons.  The  Gulf 
War,  on  the  other  hand,  turned  out  to  be  the  war  of  the  mathe- 
maticians, computer  scientists  and  engineers,  the  hi-technology 
areas.  And  any  time  we  can  use  hi-technology  to  avoid  placing 
troops  on  the  ground,  to  avoid  having  to  expose  our  troops  to  undue 
harm,  then  we  have  a  large  range  savings  not  only  in  the  current 
situation  but  long  range  in  terms  of  medical  treatment.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  cost  of  the  Vietnam  War  has  been  10  times  fold  great- 
er since  the  Vietnam  War  due  to  the  medical  expenses  incurred  by 
the  troops  that  were  placed  on  the  ground,  and  we  did  not  have  the 
type  of  hi-technology  warfare  capabilities  at  that  point  that  we  do 
now. 

Let  me  demonstrate  the  importance  of  this  type  of  basic  research 
to  DOD's  objectives  with  some  examples  from  my  own  field  in  the 
mathematical  sciences. 

DOD  researchers  currently  funded  by,  for  example,  the  Army  Re- 
search Office,  the  Air  Force  Office  of  Scientific  Research,  the  Office 
of  Naval  Research  and  DARPA  encourage  their  university  counter- 
parts to  work  very  closely  with  government  laboratories.  My  re- 
search for  the  Department  of  Defense  started  in  1973  with  the 
Army  Research  Office,  and  continued  for  12  years.  Since  then  I 
have  been  continuously  funded  by  the  Air  Force  Office  of  Scientific 
Research,  and  I  am  currently  interacting  with  Defense  Department 
laboratories  at  Wright  Patterson  in  Ohio  and  also  with  the  Phillips 
Air  Force  laboratory  at  Kirtland  Air  Force  base  in  New  Mexico.  My 
projects  there  involved  the  airborne  laser  weapons  development 
program  and  aero-optics  technology  methods.  In  particular,  we  are 
interested  in  imaging  from  satellite  to  ground,  deblurring  images, 
enhancing  images,  doing  what  is  called  adaptive  optics  techniques, 
which  is  the  new  technology  that  enables  one  to  image  through  the 
atmosphere  without  having  the  blurring  effect  of  the  different  tem- 
perature levels  in  the  atmosphere  that  it  has  on  the  collected 
image.  Rubber  mirrors  or  deformable  mirrors  are  used  for  that,  and 
we  work  on  the  control  methods  for  these,  the  mathematical  control 
methods.  One  aspect  of  this  type  of  research  is  related  to  the  air- 
borne laser  weapons  development  program  for  anti-missile  defense 
systems,  for  example,  defending  against  scud  missiles.  We  also  are 
concerned  with  cataloguing  satellites  in  the  sky. 

Let  me  just  illustrate  some  of  this  research  with  a  couple  of  ex- 
hibits. This  is  an  image  of  a  Russian  satellite  that  was  placed  in 
orbit  in  the  1970s,  and  you  can  see  that  it  is  rather  blurred.  It  was 
collected  by  the  Air  Force  at  a  facility  in  Hawaii  without  the  adapt- 
ive optic  system  that  we've  developed.  Using  our  adaptive  optic  sys- 
tem we  were  able  to  get  a  much  better  representation  for  this  sat- 
ellite. Now  this  satellite,  in  this  particular  one  here,  the  images 
have  been  declassified,  and  the  satellite  is  no  longer  operative.  You 
can  see  that  the  identification  features  on  the  satellite  are  greatly 
enhanced  using  the  adaptive  optics  control  methods  that  are  in 
place.  Much  of  this  work  is  in  conjunction  with  people  in  the  laser 
imaging  and  imaging  director  at  the  Phillips  Air  Force  lab  in  New 
Mexico. 

Let  me  point  out  one  further  example  of  the  use  of  mathematics 
and  computer  science  and  hi-technology  research  through  univer- 
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sities  for  the  Defense  Department,  and  this  concerns  compression 
of  data.  For  example — and  it  also  concerns  satellites,  satellites 
doing  reconnaissance  work,  collect  massive  amounts  of  data  for 
various  purposes  including  military  purposes,  surveillance  pur- 
poses, and  this  data  currently  has  to  be  compressed  in  some  way 
and  transmitted  back  down  to  the  earth. 

The  modern  compression  techniques  for  this  data,  is  based  upon 
the  use  of  our  so-called  wave  list,  which  are  special  types  of  mathe- 
matical forms  that  enable  one  to  represent  the  data  with  much 
smaller  storage  capabilities.  The  Department  of  Defense  had  early 
on  recognized  this  capability,  and  it's  in  extensive  use  in  that  area. 

Another  surveillance  area  that  I'm  working  with  through  the  De- 
fense Department  is  the  so-called  warfighter  project  that  once 
again  is  centered  at  the  Phillips  Air  Force  laboratory  in  Kirtland, 
New  Mexico.  What  that  is  concerned  with  is  wide  angle  surveil- 
lance of  target  areas,  perhaps  war  zone  areas.  Huge  amounts  of 
data  are  brought  into  the  satellites  in  cases  like  that,  and  some 
sort  of  image  processing  is  necessary  for  processing  these  images 
on-board  the  satellite  before  it  is  transmitted  back  to  the  Earth. 
Sometimes  it  does  not  have  to  be  transmitted  back  to  the  earth.  We 
are  helping  to  develop  optical  computing,  special  purpose  com- 
puting devices,  that  enable  the  computations  to  be  done  on-board 
the  satellite,  so  that  the  communication  to  the  air  pilots,  the  fighter 
pilots  or  bomber  pilots  can  be  made  directly  from  the  satellite  rath- 
er than  transmitting  down  to  a  ground  station  and  then  back  up 
to  a  satellite  which  causes  a  delay. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  these  examples  demonstrate  how 
research  in  the  mathematical  sciences,  mathematics  and  computer 
science,  leads  to  time  and  also  money  saving  technologies — money 
saving  in  the  long  range,  for  example,  in  medical  research.  So  let 
me,  again,  urge  you  to  continue  to  support  the  DOD's  investment 
of  university-based  research.  We  work  closely  with  government  lab- 
oratories, with  military  laboratories,  and  I  would  like  to  thank  you 
for  this  opportunity  to  express  our  views  for  the  record. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Plemmons,  thank  you  very  much  for  being  here 
today,  and  you  did  respond  to  my  question  about  the  relationship 
of  mathematical  sciences  to  the  mission  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  I  appreciate  that  very  much. 

And,  as  I  said,  your  entire  statement  will  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record. 

Mr.  Plemmons.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Young.  Thank  you  for  being  here  today. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Plemmons  follows:] 
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JOINT  POLICY  BOARD  FOR  MATHEMATjCS 


TESTIMONY  ON 
FY  1996  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

The  Hon.  C.W.  Bill  Young,  Chairman 

Subcommittee  on  National  Security 

Committee  on  Appropriations 

U.S.   House  of  Representatives 

May   1,  1996 


Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee.  I  am  Robert  Plemmons, 
Z.  Smith  Reynolds  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Computer  Science  at  Wake  Forest  University.  I 
appreciate  this  opportunity  to  comment  on  FY  1997  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Defense. 
I  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Joint  Policy  Board  for  Mathematics,  which  represents  three  associations  of 
mathematical  scientists  whose  concerns  encompass  fundamental  and  interdisciplinary  research;  the 
applications  of  the  mathematical  sciences  in  science,  engineering,  and  industry;  and  mathematics 
education  at  all  levels.  Today  I  would  like  to  address  DOD's  investment  in  basic  research  in 
support  of  the  defense  mission,  an  activity  funded  out  of  the  6. 1  R&D  account. 

Mr.  Chairman,  JPBM  urges  Congress  to  continue  recognizing  DOD's  investment 
in  basic  research,  including  research  conducted  at  universities,  as  an  integral 
and  foundational  component  of  R&D  efforts  undertaken  to  meet  the  Nation's 
defense  needs.   We  ask  that  you  provide  full  funding  for  this  investment, 
approximately  $1.16  billion,  including  about  $820  million  for  Defense  Research 
Sciences,  in  FY  1997. 

Since  World  War  n,  the  United  States  has  relied  on  the  superiority  of  its  military  technologies  to 
achieve  its  national  security  objectives.  Basic  research  is  essential  to  the  process  of  developing  new 
technologies,  improving  existing  ones,  employing  them  as  effectively  as  possible,  and  therefore 
maintaining  superiority  over  the  long  term.  By  engaging  the  Nation's  research  universities  in  this 
process,  DOD  has  access  to  first-rate  researchers  and  the  latest  discoveries  in  pursuit  of  its  R&D 
objectives.  The  origins  of  many  key  defense  technologies  can  be  traced  to  DOD  support  for  basic 
research  conducted  at  U.S.  academic  institutions. 

The  defense  agencies  that  sponsor  basic  research — the  Army  Research  Office,  the  Office  of  Naval 
Research,  the  Air  Force  Office  of  Scientific  Research,  and  the  Defense  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency — have  an  excellent  track  record  for  making  decisions  about  which  areas  are  vital 
to  DOD's  technology  goals  and  which  researchers  are  best  able  to  mine  the  scientific  opportunities 
for  contributions  to  national  security.  Rigorous  internal  decision-making  processes  guide  these 
investments  to  ensure  both  scientific  excellence  and  consistency  with  DOD's  strategic  priorities. 
They  take  full  advantage  of  the  robust  U.S.  research  system,  supporting  work  at  a  mix  of 
universities,  governmental  laboratories,  and  sometimes  in  cooperation  with  industry. 

These  thoughtfully  planned  investments  need  stable  year-to-year  funding  to  avoid 
curtailing  the  scope  of  promising  research  that  DOD  has  identified  as  relevant  to 
its   mission. 
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Let  me  demonstrate  the  significance  of  basic  research  to  DOD's  mission  with  some  examples  from 
my  own  field,  the  mathematical  sciences.  DOD's  support  for  research  in  the  mathematical  sciences 
enhances  the  effectiveness,  efficiency,  and  reliability  of  US  defense  hardware  and  capabilities,  for 
example,  in  communications  systems,  cryptographic  capabilities,  and  smart  weapons  technology. 
The  field  also  underpins  key  technological  areas  of  crucial  importance  to  national  security,  like 
materials,  robotics,  and  information  technologies.  I  might  also  add  that  in  many  mathematical  areas 
of  interest  to  DOD,  university-based  researchers  are  in  an  excellent  position  to  make  very 
productive  advances. 

One  area  in  which  mathematical  achievements  are  leading  to  very  useful  results  is  the  handling  and 
analyses  of  large  volumes  of  data,  which,  as  you  might  imagine,  are  something  defense  personnel 
and  technology  are  faced  with  every  day.  For  instance,  observational  satellites  take  pictures  of  the 
Earth's  surface,  but  those  images  have  to  be  conveyed  somehow  back  down  to  Earth  so  we  can 
use  them.  The  image  data  is  compressed  into  digital  form  and  a  signal  is  beamed  to  a  receiver.  It  is 
imperative  that  the  data  is  compressed  in  a  way  that  allows  the  receiver  to  decompress  it  in  usable 
form  and  without  significant  loss  of  accuracy. 

In  the  mid-1980s  mathematical  scientists  invented  a  mathematical  method  to  represent  and  convey 
signal  and  image  data  in  a  very  efficient  way.  That  is,  data  can  be  retrieved  as  needed,  very 
quickly,  at  different  scales,  and  with  little  loss  of  accuracy,  allowing  use  of  the  best  and  most 
appropriate  data  in  real-time  situations.  DOD  scientific  personnel  recognized  early  that  this  was  a 
breakthrough  that  would  lead  to  significant  improvements  in  defense  operations.  The  Air  Force 
and  DARPA  continue  to  support  research  into  these  mathematical  techniques,  which  go  by  the 
name  of  "wavelets",  and  DOD  is  putting  them  to  work  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

It  is  believed  that  one  day  the  methods  can  be  used  for  automatic  detection  and  recognition  of 
targets,  which  is  simply  not  possible  with  older  methods.  That  is,  the  analysis  of  data  while  it  is 
still  compressed  can  be  automated,  so  that  when,  say,  a  satellite  finds  something  that  might  be  of 
interest  to  DOD,  the  appropriate  personnel  can  be  instantly  alerted  to  its  existence.  Presently, 
separate  and  cumbersome  processes  must  be  used  to  analyze  collected  data  after  it  is 
decompressed. 

Incidentally,  it  turns  out  that  the  FBI  found  wavelets  to  be  the  ideal  technique  for  compressing 
fingerprint  images,  because  they  preserves  the  fine  detail  of  the  images  so  well. 

Another  example  shows  how  powerful  new  techniques,  when  used  in  combination  with  advanced 
computers,  can  yield  dramatic  results.  DOD  needs  to  be  able  to  predict  the  scattering  of  radar 
signals  from  aircraft  so  their  vulnerability  to  detection  can  be  analyzed  and  so  that  new  aircraft  with 
low  radar  visibility  can  be  designed.  Current  computational  codes  for  this  task  can  only  resolve 
small  components  of  an  aircraft  in  a  reasonable  amount  of  time.  New  mathematical  techniques 
would  make  it  possible  to  compute  the  scattering  over  major  components  or  entire  aircraft  With 
older  methods,  if  the  length  of  the  object  being  studied  grows  by  a  factor  of  10,  the  time  it  takes  to 
compute  the  radar  signals  increases  by  a  factor  of  1000.  The  newer,  faster  algorithms 
would  increase  that  time  by  only  a  factor  of  around  10. 

The  above  examples  represent  only  a  small  sample  of  new  mathematical  concepts  and  techniques 
DOD  is  supporting  to  improve  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  its  technology,  and  to  facilitate 
the  development  of  revolutionary  new  technologies. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  just  re-emphasize  that  basic  research  yields  valuable  returns  that  help  ensure 
our  long-term  national  security  and  lead  to  new  and  improved  technologies  on  which  the  military 
relies  for  its  success.  We  urge  your  continued  support  for  DOD's  investment  in  basic  research  and 
for  the  contributions  of  university-based  researchers.  Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  express 
our  views  for  the  record  regarding  FY  1997  appropriations.  I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any 
questions  you  might  have. 
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Wednesday,  May  1,  1996. 

FEDERATION  OF  BEHAVIORAL,  PSYCHOLOGICAL,  AND 
COGNITIVE  SCIENCES 

WITNESS 
DAVID  JOHNSON,  PH.D.,  EXECUTP7E  DHiECTOR,  THE  FEDERATION  OF 

behavioral,  psychological,  and  cognitive  sciences 

Introduction 

Mr.  Young.  And  now  I  would  like  to  welcome  Dr.  David  Johnson, 
who  is  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Federation  of  Behavioral,  Psy- 
chological, and  Cognitive  Sciences. 

Mr.  Johnson,  one  of  the  points  that  you  made  in  your  prepared 
statement  is  a  request  to  Congress  that  we  consider  some  mecha- 
nism to  provide  for  unbudgeted  peacekeeping  efforts  so  that  their 
costs  do  not  eat  into  the  research  budget.  And,  as  you  know,  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  never  done  this.  They  have  always 
come  to  us  with  a  supplemental  request  to  pay  for  those  unex- 
pected contingencies. 

One  of  my  initiatives  last  year  as  the  new  Chairman  of  this  Com- 
mittee was  to  identify  the  ongoing  contingency  activities  and  de- 
ployments, and  to  fund  them  in  the  regular  Appropriations  bill, 
which  we  did.  The  Department  of  Defense  in  the  beginning  didn't 
like  that  idea,  but  they  finally  thought  about  it  for  a  while  and  de- 
cided that  was  a  pretty  good  idea,  and  in  their  1997  budget  request 
they  actually  requested  funding  as  part  of  the  regular  procedure  for 
fiscal  year  1997.  So  your  thought  is  very,  very  well  taken,  and  we 
will  do  the  very  best  we  can,  and,  of  course,  you  heard  me  say  that 
we  do  support  basic  research  and  recognize  its  importance  not  only 
to  our  national  security  interests,  but  to  all  of  our  national  inter- 
ests. 

At  this  point,  we  would  like  to  hear  your  summary  of  your  pre- 
pared statement. 

Statement  of  Mr.  Johnson 

Mr.  Johnson.  Thank  you,  I  appreciate  your  consideration  of  that 
because,  as  Dr.  Resnick  had  pointed  out  earlier,  the  impact  and 
taxing  of  these  unexpected  costs  bears  heavily  on  the  research 
budget,  and  so  it  helps  a  lot  to  plan  in  advance. 

ARMY  BASIC  BEHAVIORAL  RESEARCH 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  here  today  to  discuss  the  future  of  the  basic 
behavioral  research  at  the  Army  and  the  fiscal  year  1997  basic  be- 
havioral research  requests  for  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force.  Let 
me  first  address  the  niture  of  Army  behavioral  research. 

I've  mentioned  to  this  Committee  in  other  years  that  60  percent 
of  the  Army's  budget  is  spent  on  personnel,  making  it  the  most  per- 
sonnel intensive  of  all  military  services.  But  the  Army's  basic  be- 
havioral research  budget,  which  is  directed  at  improving  the  selec- 
tion, training  and  performance  of  personnel  is  the  smallest  of  any 
service  branch,  and  it  has  been  shrinking  for  over  five  years. 
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Recently,  the  Army  Research  Institute  underwent  review  as  part 
of  a  long-range  planning  exercise.  Among  the  options  developed 
from  that  review  is  the  elimination  of  the  Army  Research  for  Be- 
havioral Science.  Future  behavioral  research  would  be  contracted 
for  on  an  as-needed  basis.  While  this  option  does  not  affect  the  cur- 
rent budget  request,  it  may  well  affect  budgets  beyond  fiscal  year 
1997.  So  I  want  to  make  this  Committee  aware  of  three  objections 
the  research  community  has  to  eliminating  the  Army  Research  In- 
stitute for  Behavioral  Science. 

First,  research  is  about  the  future.  It  can't  be  contracted  for  as 
needed.  Research  has  to  be  done  in  advance  of  need  because  it 
takes  time.  For  example,  ARI  began  funding  research  on 
downsizing  at  the  height  of  the  military  buildup  during  the  Reagan 
years.  The  research  was  completed  10  years  later  just  as  it  was 
needed,  just  as  the  need  for  the  downsizing  became  clear. 

Our  second  objection  is  that  eliminating  ARI  behavioral  research 
will  also  eliminate  coordination  of  6.1,  6.2  and  6.3  research.  Basic 
research  should  feed  into  early  and  advance  development  research, 
and  it  does  so  now  because  ARI  makes  it  happen. 

Finally,  we  object  to  eliminating  ARI  because  we  know  from  ex- 
perience with  industry  that  when  in-house  research  and  coordina- 
tion is  not  maintained,  the  very  specialized  sciences  needed  to  meet 
mission  requirements  begin  to  deteriorate.  Then  it  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  produce  research  that  precisely  fits  the  problem  to  be  ad- 
dressed. The  entity  requiring  the  research  must  settle  for  generic 
research  that  falls  considerably  short  of  meeting  its  exact  needs. 
Our  point  is  that  the  Army  must  not  let  that  happen,  to  sciences 
it  relies  on  to  meet  its  own  specialized  needs. 

As  I  said,  the  elimination  of  the  Institute  does  not  appear  in  the 
fiscal  year  1997  budget  request,  but  may  be  in  future  budget  re- 
quests. Instead,  the  Army  is  again  the  only  service  branch  asking 
for  a  cut  in  its  behavioral  research  program.  For  cognitive  and  neu- 
ral research — that's  the  line  item  containing  most  basic  behavioral 
research — the  Navy  is  seeking  $17.5  million,  which  is  up  from  the 
$17.3  million  it  received  in  fiscal  year  1996.  The  Air  Force  requests 
$11.3  million,  compared  to  the  $10.8  million  it  received  in  fiscal 
year  1996,  and  the  Army  requests  $5.7  million.  It  received  $6.0 
million  in  fiscal  year  1996  and  in  fiscal  year  1995. 

We  ask  the  Committee  to  support  the  very  small  increases  called 
for  by  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  and  ask  that  the  Army's  appropria- 
tion for  basic  cognitive  and  neural  science  be  increased  to  at  least 
$6  million.  Even  if  you  were  to  recommend  that  increase  and  to 
honor  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  requests,  the  overall  6.1  increase 
would  be  just  two  percent,  an  amount  that  will  not  keep  pace  with 
inflation.  That  means  less  research  will  be  done.  We  understand 
that  military  belt  tightening  is  far  from  over.  Large  increases  are 
unlikely.  We  seek  only  to  maintain  a  modest  and  viable  research 
program.  We  hope  the  Committee  might  consider  report  language 
noting  the  important  contribution  this  research  makes  toward  help- 
ing the  military  meet  its  mission  requirements  despite  the  chal- 
lenge presented  by  a  budget  that  is  declining  in  real  terms. 

Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Johnson,  thank  you  very  much,  and  we  will  cer- 
tainly take  under  advisement  your  request  for  report  language  and 
we  appreciate  your  presentation  today. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Johnson  follows:] 
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Chairman  Young,  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  my  name  is  David  Johnson.  I  am 
Executive  Director  of  the  Federation  of  Behavioral,  Psychological,  and  Cognitive  Sciences,  a 
coalition  of  1 7  scientific  societies  and  some  1 50  university  graduate  departments.  Approximately 
25,000  scientists  are  represented  in  the  Federation.  Included  among  this  number  are  scientists 
whose  research  is  aimed  at  answering  problems  that  have  bearing  on  the  efficient  and  effective 
functioning  of  our  armed  forces. 

Much  of  the  behavioral  research  supported  by  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  is  aimed  at 
assuring  the  best  use  of  human  resources.  That  research  includes  finding  ways  to  improve  the 
precision  with  which  particular  personnel  are  selected  for  particular  jobs.  You  can  get  a  sense  of 
how  important  such  research  is  by  understanding  that  60%  of  the  Army's  expenditures  go  to 
personnel  and  personnel-related  costs.  People  are  the  armed  forces'  greatest  asset.  It  makes 
simple  good  sense  to  work  continuously  to  find  ways  to  use  that  asset  at  least  as  effectively  as  any 
hardware  asset  is  used.  In  fact,  unless  the  people  who  operate  the  hardware  work  well,  it  may 
make  little  difference  that  the  hardware  is  very  sophisticated. 

Behavioral  research  is  also  aimed  at  finding  ways  to  improve  complex  technical  training  of 
personnel  and  to  do  it  ever  faster  and  less  expensively.  This  research  is  also  directed  at 
understanding  important  military  structural  problems  such  as  how  to  maintain  control  of  forces  in 
the  field  in  the  midst  of  a  chaotic  battle  situation.  To  provide  answers  to  such  a  problem,  it  is 
necessary  to  study  decision  making  under  extreme  stress,  communication  in  uncertain  situations, 
information  transfer  within  groups  and  organizations,  and  information  utilization  in  decision 
making,  among  other  things. 

Because  national  defense  is  a  hardware-intensive  undertaking,  a  good  deal  of  behavioral 
research  is  also  directed  at  seeing  how  best  to  make  people  and  machines  work  together.  That 
research  includes  not  only  improving  the  interfaces  between  people  and  machines,  but  also  finding 
ways  to  make  machines  take  over  some  activities  completely  so  that  human  resources  can  remain 
free  for  work  that  only  people  can  do.  So  one  branch  of  behavioral  research  has  to  do  with 
developing  the  basic  knowledge,  the  electronic  circuitry,  the  hardware  and  the  software  to  make 
machines  that  can  imitate  or  even  out-perform  humans  in  appropriate,  selected  task  areas.  This  is 
just  a  brief  sketch  of  what  I  am  talking  about  when  I  refer  to  military-related  behavioral  research. 

I  hope  you  can  see  that  even  the  6. 1  or  basic  research  in  this  area  is  very  closely  fitted  to 
the  particular  needs  of  each  service  branch.  There  was  a  time  when  the  service  branches 
sponsored  some  areas  of  similar  research.  With  shrinking  budgets,  that  is  rarely  the  case  anymore 
unless  one  service  branch  is  specifically  designated  as  the  lead  agency  in  support  of  a  particular 
kind  of  research.  For  example,  the  Air  Force  is  designated  the  lead  agency  in  psychometric 
research  while  the  Navy  leads  on  research  in  decision-making  in  hierarchical  teams  and  distributed 
expertise.  Other  than  such  specifically  agreed  on  areas,  the  Army,  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force 
each  funds  work  that  is  suited  to  its  particular  problems  and  particular  needs.  An  example  of 
work  that  turned  out  to  have  general  application  was  research  supported  by  the  Army  having  to 
do  with  maintaining  strength  while  reducing  the  size  of  military  units.  This  research  was  useful  in 
the  downsizing  that  the  whole  defense  operation  has  undergone  since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War. 
But  the  Navy  is  now  preparing  to  conduct  research  to  find  out  how  small  a  crew  can  be,  aided  by 
innovations  in  automation,  and  still  manage  to  perform  all  necessary  functions  on  a  battleship. 
That  is  not  information  that  is  likely  to  help  Army  troops  or  Air  Force  Pilots. 
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My  reason  for  bringing  this  close  mating  of  behavioral  research  to  particular  service  needs 
to  your  attention  is  that  as  pressure  mounts  to  further  reduce  military  spending,  more  and  more 
serious  consideration  is  being  given  among  military  planners  to  ending  support  for  much  of 
behavioral  research,  especially  in  the  Army,  and  purchasing  such  research  from  vendors  when  a 
need  is  perceived.  This  thinking  does  not  show  up  in  the  funding  request  for  fiscal  97.  Rather  it 
is  a  consideration  for  budgets  in  succeeding  years.  So  in  bringing  this  thinking  to  your  attention,  I 
want  to  alert  you  to  a  possible  development  that  may  be  reflected  in  future  budgets  and  to  ask  you 
to  monitor  this  planning.  I  would  also  hope  that  report  language  on  this  year's  appropriation 
might  include  some  acknowledgment  of  the  continued  importance  of  the  behavioral  research 
programs  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 

Our  scientists  do  not  favor  the  change  that  is  being  considered  for  at  least  three  reasons. 
First,  we  do  not  believe  that  generic  research  purchased  from  a  vendor  as  a  need  is  perceived  is 
going  to  be  able  to  maintain  the  close  relationship  that  now  exists  between  6.1  or  fundamental 
research  and  6.2  and  6.3  research.  This  work  now  forms  a  continuum  from  development  of  basic 
knowledge  to  application.  That  link  will  be  broken,  and  the  quality  of  research  will  suffer  if  the 
current  program  of  behavioral  research  support  is  abandoned. 

A  second  concern  is  that  the  real  worth  of  an  ongoing  research  program  is  that  it  prepares 
the  armed  services  for  the  future.  For  example,  more  than  a  decade  ago  when  research  on 
efficient  downsizing  was  first  funded,  the  country  was  in  the  middle  of  a  large  military  buildup.  It 
took  years  to  understand  how  to  accomplish  downsizing  without  drastically  reducing  strength. 
But  when  the  time  came  to  use  it.  the  research  had  been  done.  The  results  of  that  research  would 
not  possibly  have  been  ready  for  use  if  contracts  started  being  let  for  the  research  when  it  was 
realized  that  the  Defense  Department  would  need  to  downsize.  Loss  of  preparedness  is  the  price 
the  armed  services  would  pay  for  ending  its  ongoing  behavioral  research  program. 

Our  third  objection  to  this  contemplated  change  is  that  its  effect  will  be  to  cause  the 
stagnation  of  militarily  important  behavioral  research.  We  believe  this  will  happen  because  we 
have  witnessed  such  an  outcome  from  the  practices  of  U.S.  industry.  While  some  U.S.  industries 
have  maintained  laboratories  for  hardware,  software  and  pharmaceutical  development,  there  are 
few  industries  that  maintain  behavioral  research  capabilities.  Instead,  companies  purchase  such 
knowledge  from  vendors.  The  effect  of  that  mode  of  operation  is  that  the  consumers  never  put 
resources  into  advancing  knowledge,  that  is,  into  advancing  the  sciences  whose  knowledge  they 
wish  to  use.  The  result  is  that  other  countries,  most  notably  Japan,  have  invested  more  in 
advancing  behavioral  science  related  to  industry  and  have  been  quicker  to  apply  the  latest 
innovations  than  has  the  U.S.  The  U.S.  has  had  to  look  to  Japan  for  innovative  business  practices 
even  though  it  was  U.S.  basic  research  that  motivated  Japanese  innovation  in  the  first  place.  Our 
military  should  not  place  itself  in  the  position  that  our  U.S.  businesses  have.  If  the  military  does 
not  support  development  of  the  knowledge  it  needs,  then  what  it  will  get  will  be  off-the-shelf, 
generic,  and  often  outmoded  knowledge.  That  is  not  a  sensible  course  to  take,  and  we  hope  this 
Subcommittee  will  not  be  supportive  of  such  a  move  in  future  budgets. 

We  felt  it  was  important  to  bring  this  possible  future  development  to  your  attention.  But 
we  also  do  not  want  to  neglect  the  subject  at  hand,  namely  the  Fiscal  97  budget  request  for 
research.  After  its  comprehensive  review  several  years  ago,  the  Defense  Department  underscored 
the  importance  of  basic  research  to  the  continued  security  of  the  country.  That  decision  to  make 
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basic  research  a  priority  even  as  other  programs  were  to  be  cut  was  a  very  practical  decision.  To 
maintain  the  security  of  the  country,  it  is  always  necessary  to  anticipate  future  needs.  That  is  the 
essence  of  preparedness,  and  basic  research  produces  the  knowledge  base  that  assures 
preparedness.  The  impact  of  that  decision  is  reflected  in  the  FY97  request  for  research.  While 
exploratory  development  or  6.2  research  is  being  cut  by  about  6%,  6. 1  or  basic  research  across  all 
service  branches  is  slated  for  a  2%  increase,  resulting  in  an  overall  3.5%  cut  for  defense 
technology  base  funding,  not  taking  inflationary  losses  into  account.  We  would  also  note  that  the 
request  does  not  take  into  account  the  amounts  that  these  budgets  may  be  taxed  in  fiscal  97  to 
help  pay  for  unbudgeted  peace  keeping  efforts  around  the  world.  The  research  budgets  are 
especially  vulnerable  to  such  taxation  because  research  money  tends  not  to  be  committed  all  at 
once  near  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year.  Rather,  it  is  paid  out  gradually  through  the  whole  year, 
and  thus  tends  to  be  the  kind  of  money  that  is  available  for  reprogramming  when  emergencies 
arise.  Obviously  such  abrupt  rescissions  of  funds  are  very  disruptive  to  ongoing  research 
programs.  We  would  hope  that  the  Congress  would  consider  some  mechanism  in  the  future  to 
provide  for  unbudgeted  peace  keeping  efforts.  Perhaps  something  akin  to  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  is  in  order—some  entity  with  its  own  budget  whose  purpose  is  to  bring  some 
order  to  our  response  in  emergency  situations.  Military  research  is  going  to  be  damaged  if  the 
research  budgets  continue  to  be  unreliable,  and  that  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the  country. 

That  said,  we  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  support  the  Department's  request  for  overall  6. 1 
research  funding.  That  would  allow  the  basic  research  budget  to  grow  2%  from  $1,126  billion  to 
$1 .  156  billion,  a  level  that  is  still  lower  in  unadjusted  dollars  than  the  basic  research  expenditure  in 
fiscal  1994  ($1,167  billion).  In  the  ideal  world,  6.1,  6.2.  and  6.3  research  would  remain  closely 
linked  conceptually  and  in  terms  of  funding.  This  year  the  developmental  parts  of  the  research 
continuum  are  to  be  cut.  Given  the  fiscal  constraints,  it  makes  most  sense  in  the  short  term  to 
preserve  and  enhance  the  knowledge  base,  since  without  that  base  further  development  is  not 
possible  even  if  money  is  available.  But  we  hope  the  decline  of  exploratory  and  advanced 
development  research  will  not  be  a  long-term  fixture  of  the  budget  since  at  some  point  it  is 
necessary  to  capitalize  on  basic  knowledge  in  order  to  realize  a  return  on  the  investment  in 
producing  that  knowledge. 

Of  course,  within  the  6.1  budget,  the  scientists  of  the  Federation  have  a  special  concern 
for  the  basic  behavioral  science  research  budget.  Those  are  not  numbers  you  will  find  easily  in  the 
general  budget  documents  that  accompany  the  administration's  budget  request.  Most  behavioral 
science  funding  is  found  in  two  DOD  research  categories:  biological  sciences,  and  cognitive  and 
neural  science.  The  major  funding  of  behavioral  science  is  to  be  found  in  the  latter  category  with 
occasional  support  also  coming  through  the  biological  sciences.  The  overall  request  for  biological 
sciences  for  fiscal  97  is  $66.8  million,  an  increase  of  1 .6%  over  the  $65.7  million  allocated  for 
fiscal  96.  The  overall  request  for  basic  research  in  cognitive  and  neural  science  is  $34.5  million, 
or  1%  over  the  $34.1  million  that  was  allotted  for  fiscal  96.  Obviously  these  are  very  modest 
increases  since  with  losses  in  buying  power  resulting  from  inflation,  they  amount  to  slight  cuts. 
Nevertheless,  in  unadjusted  dollars,  each  service  with  the  exception  of  Army  cognitive  and  neural 
science  is  slated  for  a  slight  increase.  We  ask  the  Subcommittee  to  support  these  slight  increases. 
And  we  note,  as  we  have  noted  for  the  past  three  years,  that  the  Army's  pattern  of  behavioral 
science  funding  runs  counter  to  that  of  the  other  services.  We  continue  to  find  the  cuts  at  the 
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Army  remarkable  because  the  Army  remains  the  most  personnel- intensive  of  the  armed  forces  yet 
continues  to  put  the  least  research  resources  into  making  the  most  of  its  investment  in  personnel. 
We  are  also  concerned  because  the  Army  funds  almost  all  the  research  that  is  done  on  leadership 
in  this  country.  As  the  Army  budget  shrinks,  this  area  of  research,  an  area  of  clear  importance  in 
the  defense  of  the  nation,  comes  closer  and  closer  to  extinction  as  an  area  of  research.    The  Army 
request  this  year  for  basic  cognitive  and  neural  science  research  is  $5.7  million,  down  from  the  $6 
million  it  received  in  fiscal  96.  We  would  ask  the  subcommittee  at  the  very  least  to  restore 
funding  to  the  96  level.  In  fact,  rather  than  simply  freezing  this  research  budget,  we  think  it 
should  be  put  on  the  path  of  slow  but  reliable  growth.  Any  organization  that  spends  sixty  cents 
out  of  every  dollar  on  personnel  ought  to  put  a  reasonable  investment  into  research  to  assure  that 
the  human  resource  is  well  utilized.  I  thank  the  Subcommittee  for  this  opportunity  to  present  our 
views. 
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Wednesday,  May  1,  1996. 
METANETWORKS,  INC. 
WITNESS 

lynn  gray,  president,  metanetworks,  inc. 

Introduction 

Mr.  Young.  Now,  we'd  like  to  welcome  Mr.  Lynn  Gray,  President 
of  the  Metanetworks  Organization  and  the  Posse  Foundation. 

Mr.  Gray  includes  some  very  interesting  statistics  in  his  pre- 
pared statement  which  suggests  that  foreign  students  continue  to 
dominate  receipt  of  Ph.D.s  in  the  science,  engineering  and  mathe- 
matics fields  from  American  institutions  of  higher  learning.  You 
say  that  in  1993,  non-U.S.  citizens  received  611  Ph.D.s  in  math  and 
3,249  doctorate  degrees  in  engineering  from  U.S.  institutions  while 
U.S.  citizens  received  only  496  Ph.D.s  in  math  and  2,225  doctorates 
in  engineering  from  those  same  U.S.  schools. 

We  are  interested  in  your  views  on  this  situation  and  how  it 
might  impact  national  security  and  Department  of  Defense  activi- 
ties, and  also  your  opinions  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  about  this, 
if  there  is  something  that  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Gray? 

Statement  of  Mr.  Gray 

Mr.  Gray.  Thank  you.  It's  a  pleasure,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  want 
to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  behalf  of 
Metanetworks  and  the  Posse  Foundation  regarding  the  role  of  the 
Defense  Department  in  the  education  and  training  of  American 
students  in  the  science,  engineering  and  mathematics  fields. 

PARTICIPATION  IN  GRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

We  have  a  difficult  and  significant  national  problem.  Currently, 
foreign  students  dominate  receipt  of  Ph.D.s  in  the  SEM  fields  from 
American  institutions  of  higher  learning.  Less  than  45  percent  of 
our  advanced  SEM  degrees  go  to  American  citizens.  While  we  rec- 
ognize the  contribution  these  foreign  students  are  making  to  our 
national  endeavors  and  the  global  marketplace,  we  need  to  draw 
our  own  best  young  minds  into  our  critical  scientific  and  techno- 
logical fields. 

The  underparticipation  of  American  citizens  in  the  SEM  fields 
raises  a  number  of  policy  issues,  particularly  as  these  issues  relate 
to  national  security  and  Department  of  Defense  activities  where  of- 
tentimes American  citizenship  is  required. 

As  you  can  well  imagine,  within  the  small  number  of  American 
citizens  in  our  graduate  programs,  there  is  an  almost  minuscule 
representation  of  Hispanics,  African-Americans,  and  American  In- 
dians. This  will  present  conflicts  and  challenges  when  the  persons 
from  these  populations  will  be  called  upon  to  provide  leadership 
and  labor  in  the  next  century.  Yet,  as  national  data  continue  to 
show,  in  terms  of  poverty,  educational  attainment  and  employment, 
the  vast  majority  of  persons  from  these  communities  are  ill-pre- 
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paired  to  meet  the  challenges  that  are  upon  us  as  well  as  the  ones 
that  lie  ahead. 

It  is  clear  that  we  must  do  more  to  enhance  the  participation  of 
all  Americans  in  the  SEM  fields.  Moreover,  as  we  attempt  to  en- 
hance the  participation  of  Americans  in  these  fields,  we  must  look 
to  research  intensive  institutions  as  a  primary  source  of  education 
for  American  citizens.  It  is  clear  that  more  can  and  should  be  done 
to  take  advantage  of  the  wealth  of  DOD  resources  that  have  been, 
and  continue  to  be,  provided  to  research  intensive  and  other  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  so  that  we  can  better  support  the  en- 
hanced training  of  American  citizens,  including  those  from  under- 
represented  backgrounds.  Equally  significant  steps  need  to  be 
taken  to  build  bridges  across  culturally  and  economically  diverse 
American  communities  without  race  and  gender-specific  policies. 

RECRUITING  AND  RETENTION  TRENDS 

As  we  struggle  with  issues  at  the  Federal  level,  every  effort  must 
be  undertaken  to  ensure  that  we  make  optimum  use  of  scarce  re- 
sources. Consequently,  in  order  to  assist  those  institutions  that  are 
already  receiving  the  lion's  share  of  Federal  research  and  develop- 
ment dollars,  the  Posse  Foundation,  in  cooperation  with 
Metanetworks,  it's  university  and  corporate  partners,  requests  that 
language  be  included  in  the  fiscal  year  1997  Department  of  Defense 
appropriations  report  to  support  recruitment  and  retention  efforts 
at  research-intensive  institutions  of  higher  education  which  target 
American  citizens,  particularly  those  who  are  economically  dis- 
advantaged or  who  come  from  populations  currently  underrep- 
resented  in  the  SEM  fields. 

Additionally,  recruitment  and  retention  efforts  that  are  not  race- 
based,  but  which  permit  youth  from  culturally  and  economically  di- 
verse backgrounds  to  matriculate  and  receive  SEM  training  as 
teams  learning  to  live  and  to  work  together,  should  be  particularly 
encouraged. 

In  this  vein,  we  ask  that  the  Committee  provide  $2  million  to 
support  recruitment  and  retention  efforts  at  research-intensive  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  which  seek  to  train  organized  teams 
of  American  youth  from  culturally,  racially  and  economically  di- 
verse backgrounds  for  college  admission  and  advanced  study  and 
training  in  the  SEM  fields. 

The  Posse  model,  which  we've  pioneered  for  8  years  now  and  is 
in  place  at  Vanderbilt  University  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  at  Rice 
University  in  Houston,  Texas,  and  Lehigh  University  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, could  become  a  worthy  alternative  to  some  of  the  antiquated 
notions  associated  with  affirmative  action  and  classifications  based 
purely  on  physical  characteristics. 

Firstly,  the  model  will  provide  research-intensive  and,  at  Amer- 
ican institutions  of  higher  education,  a  steady  stream  of  highly- 
trained  American  students.  Additionally,  the  model  effectively  ad- 
dresses many  of  the  issues  which  divide  many  American  commu- 
nities without  promoting  the  issues  of  one  distinct  group  to  the  det- 
riment of  other  groups.  More  significantly,  it  targets  young  people 
and  gives  them  the  tools  to  be  productive  workers  and  to  heal  a 
country  divided  by  race,  class  and  ethnic  lines.  It  is  a  model  for 
education   and   economic   empowerment   which   takes   the   Nation 
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many  steps  closer  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  of  equal  access 
and  opportunity  for  all  Americans. 

This  concludes  my  testimony.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
share  it  with  you. 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Gray,  thank  you  very  much.  We  do  appreciate 
your  being  here. 

There's  a  vote  in  the  House.  This  might  be  a  good  time  for  me 
to  vote.  It  will  take  me  about  a  minute  and  a  half,  so  if  you  all  will 
just  bear  with  me,  I'll  be  right  back. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Gray  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of  the  Committee,  I  am  Lynn  Gray,  President  of 
metaNetworks  and  the  Posse  Foundation.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  provide 
testimony  on  behalf  of  metaNetworks  and  the  Posse  Foundation  regarding  the  Department  of 
Defense's  role  in  supporting  the  education  and  training  of  American  students  in  the  science, 
engineering  and  mathematics  (SEM)  fields. 

metaNetworks,  is  an  organization  located  in  New  York  City,  which  creates,  manages  and  produces 
innovative,  multi-cultural  youth  development  projects.  With  the  assistance  of  major  corporations  like 
AT&T;  institutions  of  higher  learning  such  as  Vanderbilt,  Rice  and  Lehigh  Universities;  public 
school  systems  in  New  York,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  Nashville,  Tennessee  and  the  District  of 
Columbia;  and  the  College  Board,  we  are  teaching  these  young  people  to  live,  learn,  and  lead 
together.  Quite  frankly,  there  is  no  other  organization  in  the  country  that  has  achieved  the  kind  of 
success  we  currently  enjoy  in  building  bridges  across  various  communities  targeting  our  nation's 
youth. 

The  College  Posse  Scholarship  Program  is  a  unique  program  which  enables  young  people  from 
diverse  backgrounds  to  attend  highly  regarded  colleges  and  universities,  such  as  Vanderbilt,  Rice  and 
Lehigh,  as  part  of  a  'posse'-  a  contemporary  multi-cultural  support  system,  built  on  the  strengths  of 
academic  training.  The  program  engages  American  students  from  diverse  communities,  and  has 
allowed  these  institutions  to  diversify  their  student  bodies  and  improve  their  student  retention  rate. 
During  the  program's  six  years  of  existence,  more  than  100  students  participating  in  the  Posse 
program  have  been  awarded  full,  four-year  scholarships.  Ninety  percent  of  the  students  placed 
through  the  program  remain  in  good  academic  standing.  In  1994,  one  hundred  percent  of  the  first 
Posse  class  graduated  on  time  and  with  honors.  Overall,  the  college  graduation  rate  for  the  100 
students  participating  the  Posse  Scholarship  Program  is  over  90  percent,  and  the  initiative  has 
received  outstanding  evaluations  as  a  national  model. 

Currently,  foreign  students  continue  to  dominate  receipt  of  Ph.Ds  in  the  science,  engineering  and 
mathematics  fields  (SEM)  from  American  institutions  of  higher  learning.  For  example,  in  1993, 
non-U. S.  citizens  received  611  Ph.Ds  in  mathematics  and  3,249  Doctorate  degrees  in  engineering 
from  U.S.  institutions  of  higher  education.  At  the  same  time,  U.S.  citizens  received  only  496 
Ph.Ds  in  mathematics  and  2,225  Doctorates  in  engineering  from  our  nation's  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  While  we  recognize  the  contribution  these  students  are  making  to  our  national  endeavors 
and  the  global  marketplace,  an  increasing  number  of  American  institutions  are  working  to  develop 
initiatives  that  will  more  effectively  draw  American  citizens  into  the  graduate  fields  of  study. 

The  underparticipation  of  American  citizens  in  the  SEM  fields  raises  a  number  of  policy  issues, 
particularly  as  these  issues  relate  to  national  security  and  Department  of  Defense  activities,  where 
oftentimes  American  citizenship  is  required.  Moreover,  the  underrepresentation  of  Hispanics, 
African  Americans  and  American  Indians  presents  complex  challenges  in  that  persons  from  these 
populations  will  be  called  upon  to  provide  the  labor  needed  for  the  next  century.  Yet,  as  national 
data  continue  to  show,  in  terms  of  poverty,  educational  attainment  and  employment,  the  vast 
majority  of  persons  from  these  communities  are  ill-prepared  to  meet  the  challenges  that  are  upon  us 
as  well  as  the  ones  that  lie  ahead. 
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It  is  clear  that  we  must  do  more  to  enhance  the  participation  of  all  Americans  in  the  SEM  fields. 
Moreover,  as  we  attempt  to  enhance  the  participation  of  Americans  in  these  fields,  we  must  look  to 
research-intensive  institutions  as  a  source  of  training  and  research  for  American  citizens.  With  this 
as  background,  it  is  clear  that  more  can  and  should  be  done  to  take  advantage  of  the  wealth  of 
DOD  resources  that  have  been  provided  to  research-intensive  and  other  institutions  of  higher 
education  so  that  we  can  better  support  the  enhanced  training  of  American  citizens,  particularly 
those  from  underrepresented  backgrounds.  More  significantly,  steps  need  to  be  taken  to  build 
bridges  across  culturally  and  economically  diverse  communities  without  race-  and  gender-specific 
policies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  struggle  with  fiscal  issues  at  the  Federal  level,  every  effort  must  be 
undertaken  to  ensure  that  we  make  optimum  use  of  scarce  resources.  Consequently,  in  order  to 
assist  those  institutions  that  are  receiving  the  lion's  share  of  Federal  research  and  development 
dollars,  the  Posse  Foundation,  in  cooperation  with  metaNetworks,  the  College  Board,  and  its 
University  partners  requests  that  language  be  included  in  the  FY  1997  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriations  report  to  support  recruitment  and  retention  efforts  at  research-intensive  institutions 
of  higher  education  which  target  American  citizens,  particularly  those  who  are  economically 
disadvantaged  or  come  from  populations  currently  underrepresented  in  the  SEM  fields. 
Additionally,  recruitment  and  retention  efforts  that  are  not  race-based,  but  which  permit  youth 
from  culturally  and  economically  diverse  backgrounds  to  matriculate  and  receive  SEM  training  as 
teams  learning  to  live  and  work  together,  particularly  should  be  encouraged. 

It  is  in  this  vein,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  ask  the  Committee  to  provide  $2  million  to  support 
recruitment  and  retention  efforts  at  research-intensive  institutions  of  higher  education  that  seek  to 
train  organized  teams  of  American  youth,  from  culturally,  racially  and  economically  diverse 
backgrounds  for  college  admission  and  advanced  study  and  training  in  the  SEM  fields. 

The  "posse"  model,  clearly,  is  a  worthy  alternative  to  some  of  the  antiquated  notions  associated 
with  affirmative  action,  and  classifications  based  purely  on  physical  characteristics.  Firstly,  the 
model  will  provide  research-intensive  and  other  American  institutions  of  higher  education  a  steady 
stream  of  highly  trained  American  students.  Additionally,  the  model  effectively  addresses  many 
of  the  issues  which  divide  many  American  communities  without  promoting  the  issues  of  one 
distinct  group  to  the  detriment  of  other  groups.  More  significantly,  it  targets  young  people,  and 
gives  them  the  tools  needed  to  be  productive  workers  and  to  heal  a  country  divided  by  race,  class, 
and  ethnic  lines.  It  is  a  model  for  educational  and  economic  empowerment  which  takes  the  nation 
many  steps  closer  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  of  equal  access  and  opportunity  for  all 
Americans.  It  is  visionary  and  effective. 

This  concludes  my  testimony.  Thank  you  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  allowing  metaNetworks  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today.  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  might  have  at 
this  time. 
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Wednesday,  May  1,  1996. 
THE  HUMANE  SOCIETY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

WITNESS 

martin  l.  stephens,  ph.d.,  vice  president  for  animal  re- 
search issues,  the  humane  society  of  the  united  states 

Introduction 

Mr.  Young.  I  would  like  to  welcome  Dr.  Martin  Stephens,  Vice 
President  for  Animal  Research  Issues  at  The  Humane  Society  of 
the  United  States. 

We  know  very  well  that  The  Humane  Society  keeps  a  very  close 
watch  on  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  nearly  $146  million 
it  spends  on  animal  experiments  every  year. 

This  Committee  has  had  several  occasions  to  try  to  work  out  dif- 
ferences between  The  Humane  Society,  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  medical  community.  We  understand  the  importance  of  ex- 
perimentation; we  also  understand  the  importance  of  protecting 
animals  against  any  unnecessary  experimentation. 

Dr.  Stephens,  we  are  very  happy  to  hear  from  you  today. 

Statement  of  Dr.  Stephens 

Dr.  Stephens.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I'm  joined  today  by  a 
physician,  Dr.  Peggy  Carlson,  who  helped  us  prepare  our  testi- 
mony. 

As  you  mentioned,  I  am  Martin  Stephens,  Vice  President  for  Ani- 
mal Research  Issues  of  The  Humane  Society  of  the  United  States. 
We're  the  Nation's  largest  animal  protection  organization  with  over 
3,000,000  constituents.  We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  summa- 
rize our  written  statement. 

ANIMAL  RESEARCH 

The  Department  of  Defense  estimated  that  it  spent  $146  million 
on  animal  experiments  during  1994,  the  year  for  which  most  recent 
figures  are  available.  In  our  view,  many  of  these  experiments  were 
a  waste  of  money  such  as  a  $23,000  study  to  see  if  rats  experienced 
battle  fatigue  in  the  same  ways  as  hamsters  did. 

We  recently  prepared  a  sampling  of  experiments  that  we  feel 
were  particularly  wasteful  and  we  would  like  to  submit  those  for 
the  record  if  that's  possible. 

Mr.  Young.  Yes,  sir,  it  is  certainly  possible.  We  will  include  that. 
Do  you  want  that  at  this  point  in  your  statement  or  at  the  end  of 
your  statement? 

Dr.  Stephens.  At  the  end  would  be  fine. 

Mr.  Young.  It  will  be  at  the  end  of  your  statement. 

Dr.  Stephens.  I  would  hasten  to  add  that  the  list  does  not  in- 
clude any  of  the  more  critical  areas  of  research  that  we  heard 
about  earlier  today. 

Altogether,  the  military  experimented  on  about  600,000  animals 
during  1994,  an  increase  of  nearly  50,000  from  the  previous  year. 
These  animals  included  dogs,  cats,  monkeys  and  many  other  spe- 
cies of  vertebrate  animals.  The  percentage  of  animals  subjected  to 
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unrelieved  pain  and  suffering  continues  to  greatly  exceed  that  in 
non-military  experiments  which  is  a  concern  for  us. 

What  was  then  known  as  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
held  an  oversight  hearing  on  military  experimentation  in  1992  and 
a  follow-up  hearing  in  1994,  both  of  which  you  alluded  to  earlier, 
Mr.  Chairman.  After  each  hearing,  the  Committee  directed  the 
military  to  take  a  number  of  steps  to  reform  its  animal  research 
programs.  One  of  these  mandates  directed  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  submit  to  the  House  and  Senate  Armed  Services  Committees  an 
annual  report  on  military  animal  research.  These  reports  serve  as 
the  primary  means  by  which  we  can  evaluate  the  military's  compli- 
ance with  the  other  directives  that  Congress  had  mandated. 

COMPLIANCE  BY  DOD 

I'd  like  to  turn  now  to  our  assessment  of  the  military's  compli- 
ance with  these  other  directives  and  briefly  summarize  those. 

First,  avoiding  unintended  duplication  of  research,  clearly  some- 
thing we  want  to  avoid,  I'm  happy  to  say  that  the  military  has 
complied  with  this  Committee's  earlier  directive  to  have  their  own 
scientists  check  with  a  special  database  called  Federal  Research  In 
Progress  to  make  sure  that  experiments  they  are  proposing  haven't 
already  been  done  or  are  not  in  progress.  This  will  result  in  consid- 
erable savings. 

Second,  establishing  programs  to  replace,  reduce  and  refine  ani- 
mal experiments  wherever  possible,  it's  difficult  to  assess  the  de- 
gree to  which  the  military  has  complied  with  this  directive.  The 
Congress  has  asked  that  aggressive  programs  be  established  to  re- 
place, reduce  and  refine  current  uses  of  animals,  but  the  DOD's  re- 
ports on  this  issue  are  vague  and  somewhat  self-promotional. 

The  DOD  has  established  programs  to  develop  alternatives.  How- 
ever, the  level  of  support  and  funding  for  these  programs  is  not 
commensurate  with  the  level  of  support  and  funding  for  its  animal 
experiments  nor  commensurate,  we  believe,  with  the  Congress' 
mandate  to  establish  aggressive  programs. 

So  we  are  recommending  that  the  Congress  continue  to  mandate 
that  the  DOD  should  indeed  implement  aggressive  programs  to  re- 
place, reduce  and  refine  animal  experiments  wherever  possible, 
and  that  whatever  initiatives  are  taken  and  whatever  dollar 
amounts  are  associated  with  those  initiatives,  we  would  like  to  see 
that  clarified  and  explained  in  the  DOD's  annual  reports. 

Third,  provide  publicly-available  information.  This  is  critical  for 
people  who  have  concerns  about  these  experiments.  The  DOD  has 
only  partly  fulfilled  its  mandate  to  establish  a  database  from  which 
Congress  and  members  of  the  concerned  public  can  gain  informa- 
tion about  military  experiments  on  animals. 

Of  course  this  information  can  be  screened  for  military  secrets  if 
need  be,  but  the  current  system  does  not  contain  important  con- 
gressionally-mandated  information  about  the  number  of  animals 
used  in  these  experiments,  or  the  classification  of  the  level  of  pain 
and  suffering  that  the  animals  endure.  There  is  little  indication  of 
what  actually  happens  to  the  animals  in  the  experiments  that  are 
summarized  in  these  databases. 

Finally,  the  database  is  not  kept  up-to-date.  For  example,  if  you 
look  at  the  database  today,  it  doesn't  have  any  experiments  funded 
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after  1994,  so  it's  difficult  to  get  a  handle  on  current  projects  and 
which  of  those  may  be  objectionable  from  a  humane  standpoint.  We 
recommend  that  the  Congress  direct  the  DOD  to  remedy  these 
shortcomings  when  the  database  is  updated. 

Four,  and  finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  appointing  animal  advocates  as 
community  members  of  oversight  committees.  The  DOD  has  contin- 
ued to  ignore  Congress'  directive  that  people  with  a  track  record  in 
animal  welfare  be  appointed  as  community  representatives  to  these 
committees.  These  are  in-house  committees  that  are  mandated  by 
the  Animal  Welfare  Act  and  there  is  a  mandate  to  have  a  commu- 
nity representative  on  these  committees. 

We  would  like  to  see  that  particular  individuals  from  the  commu- 
nity be  put  on  those  committees,  so  we  are  recommending  that  the 
Congress  continue  to  mandate  that  the  DOD  should  appoint  com- 
munity representatives  who  are  truly  advocates  for  the  animals 
and  who  are  not  affiliated  in  any  way  with  the  military.  This  has 
been  a  problem  in  the  past  and  we'd  like  to  see  this  issue  ad- 
dressed in  future  DOD  reports. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I've  discussed  other  congressional  directives  and 
HSUS  recommendations  in  the  written  testimony. 

In  summary,  the  military  has  taken  some  positive  steps  to  ad- 
dress the  public's  concerns  about  the  suffering  of  animals  in  mili- 
tary experiments.  However,  the  military  has  not  responded  ade- 
quately to  several  important  congressional  mandates  on  this  issue, 
so  we  have  offered  straight  forward  recommendations  to  speed  the 
pace  of  progress,  some  of  which,  if  implemented  properly,  would 
save  considerable  monies. 

The  HSUS  asks  the  Committee  to  consider  incorporating  these 
recommendations  into  the  report  language  that  accompanies  the 
fiscal  year  1997  Defense  appropriations  bill. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Young.  Dr.  Stephens,  the  Committee  will  certainly  take  into 
account  your  suggestions  and  your  requests  as  we  begin  the  tedious 
process  of  marking  up  the  fiscal  year  1997  appropriations  bill. 

I  thank  both  of  you  for  being  here  today. 

Dr.  Stephens.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  statement  of  Dr.  Stephen  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  Dr. 
Martin  Stephens,  Vice  President  for  Animal  Research  Issues  at  The 
Humane  Society  of  the  United  States  (HSUS) .   The  HSUS  is  the 
nation's  largest  animal  protection  organization,  with  over  three 
million  constituents.   We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  testify. 

The  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  estimated  that  it  spent 
approximately  $146  million  on  animal  experiments  during  1994,  the 
most  recent  year  for  which  figures  are  available.   While  this 
figure  may  seem  small  relative  to  the  military's  overall  budget, 
it  nonetheless  represents  an  enormous  use  of  animals  and  is  of 
considerable  importance  to  the  millions  of  Americans  concerned 
about  the  suffering  of  animals  in  laboratories.   The  figure 
translated  into  suffering  and/or  death  for  some  600,000 
vertebrate  animals,  including  mammals,  birds,  amphibians,  and 
fish. 

The  HSUS  believes  that  the  DOD  should  be  much  more 
responsive  to  the  public's  concerns  about  animal  experimentation 
in  general,  and  military  experimentation  in  particular.   The 
Department  should  end  experiments  it  cannot  justify  adequately 
and,  for  the  remaining  experiments,  should  substitute  non-animal 
methods  for  animal  experiments  whenever  possible.   In  addition, 
those  military  programs  that  continue  to  use  animals  should:  (1) 
comply  fully  with  the  minimum  standards  for  animal  welfare  set  by 
the  federal  government,  (2)  open  their  activities  to  public 
scrutiny  and  participation,  to  the  greatest  extent  consistent 
with  national  security,  and  (3)  reduce  their  reliance  on  animals. 

The  HSUS  is  extremely  concerned  that  the  number  of  animals  used 
in  military  experiments  has  increased  and  that  percentage  of 
animals  subjected  to  unrelieved  pain  greatly  exceeds  that 
suffered  by  animals  in  non-military  experiments.   We  are  also 
highly  concerned  that  a  review  of  animal  experiments  funded  by 
the  military  in  1994  shows  numerous  examples  of  studies  that  are 
of  dubious  necessity  and  scientific  merit,  as  well  as  grossly 
inhumane.   Examples  include  the  lethal  irradiation  of  primates, 
which  have  been  carried  out  for  decades,  the  use  of  primates  in 
experiments  conducted  for  demonstration  purposes  only,  and 
experiments  on  dogs  and  other  species  that  have  been 
simultaneously  irradiated  and  injected  with  highly  infectious 
bacteria. 


BACKGROUND 

The  then  House  Armed  Services  Committee  (HASC)  began 
exploring  these  issues  at  an  oversight  hearing  on  military  animal 
experimentation  in  1992  and  at  a  follow-up  hearing  in  1994.   The 
HSUS  testified  at  both  of  these  hearings. 
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The  1992  hearing  resulted  in  several  recommendations  being 
incorporated  into  the  report  language  that  accompanied  the 
National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1993.   The 
recommendations  included  the  following: 

•  the  Secretary  of  Defense  should  submit  to  the  House  and 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committees  a  comprehensive  annual  report  on 
military  animal  research, 

•  the  DOD  should  establish  programs  to  replace,  reduce,  and 
refine  current  uses  of  animals, 

•  the  DOD  Inspector  General  (IG)  should  conduct  a  thorough 
review  of  the  military's  animal  experimentation,  and 

•  each  military  facility  that  conducts  animal  research  should 
appoint  animal  advocates  as  community  representatives  to 
Institutional  Animal  Care  and  Use  Committees  (IACUCs) .   (These 
committees  review  research  proposals  at  individual  military 
facilities  and  inspect  animal  housing  facilities.)   Per  the 
Animal  Welfare  Act,  each  IACUC  must  have  at  least  one  IACUC 
member  who  is  not  affiliated  with  the  research  facility  and  is  to 
"provide  representation  for  general  community  interests  in  the 
proper  care  and  treatment  of  animals."   These  individuals  are 
known  as  community  representatives  or  nonaffiliated  members. 

In  calling  for  these  actions,  Congress's  stated  goal  was  to 
"increase  the  department's  accountability  to  the  Congress  and  the 
concerned  pub lie." 

These  issues  were  addressed  further  at  the  1994  HASC 
hearing,  by  which  time  the  Secretary  of  Defense  had  issued  his 
first  annual  report  on  the  military's  animal  care  and  use 
programs  and  the  office  of  the  DOD  IG  had  issued  the  first  half 
of  its  report.   Based  on  these  reports  and  the  testimony  it 
received,  the  HASC  indicatsd  that  "it  continues  to  be  concerned 
about  the  use  of  animals  in  medical  and  other  defense  related 
research"  (HASC  Report  103-499  to  the  National  Defense 
Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1995) .   Accordingly,  the  HASC 
directed  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to: 

develop  a  mechanism  for  providing  Congress  and 
interested  constituents  with  timely  information  . . . 
about  its  animal  use  programs,  projects,  and 
activities,  both  intramural  and  extramural.   Acceptable 
mechanisms  include  a  database  accessible  to  the  public, 
with  information  about  research  goal  and  justification, 
cost,  procedures,  kinds  and  numbers  of  animals  used, 
and  pain  evaluation...  (HASC  Report,  p.  126). 
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The  HASC  also  directed  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  "require 
a  search  of  Federal  research  in  progress  data  bases  before  new 
research  is  approved,"  in  order  to  avoid  costly  and  wasteful 
duplication  of  animal  studies  (p. 127). 

In  addition,  the  HASC  reiterated  two  directives  from  1992: 

...  that  animal  advocates,  i.e.,  persons  who  have  a 
demonstrated  commitment  to  animal  welfare  and  protection, 
will  be  appointed  as  the  . . .  community  member  of  the  IACUC 
at  each  DOD  facility  [']...  [and]  ...  that  the  Secretary 
establish  aggressive  programs  to  replace,  reduce  and  refine 
current  uses  of  animals  (p.  127)  . 

The  IG  investigation  uncovered  two  military  facilities  that 
were  "substantially"  out  of  compliance  with  rules  and  regulations 
governing  animal  welfare.   Congress  directed  the  military  to 
terminate  animal  use  at  these  facilities  if  they  were  not 
accredited  by  the  independent  American  Association  for  the 
Accreditation  of  Laboratory  Animal  Care  (AAALAC)  within  one  year 
(see  Conference  Report  103-701) . 

FULFILLED  AND  UNFULFILLED  DIRECTIVES  FROM  1994 

Providing  Publicly  Available  Information 

The  DOD  has  only  partially  fulfilled  the  mandate  to  establish  a 
database  from  which  Congress  and  the  public  can  gain  information 
about  military  research  protocols  that  involve  the  use  of 
animals.   The  DOD  has  established  a  database  known  as  MATRIS 
(Manpower  and  Training  Research  Information  System)  available  on 
the  World  Wide  Web.   It  provides  information  that  previously  was 
extremely  difficult  and  time-consuming  to  obtain.   Entries 
briefly  describe  each  research  protocol  that  involves  animals, 
the  species  of  animal  used,  and  the  cost  of  the  project. 

Although  establishing  this  database  was  a  positive  step,  the 
system  falls  far  short  of  expectation.   It  does  not  contain 
congressionally-mandated  information  about  the  number  of  animals 
used  in  the  experiments  nor  the  classification  of  the  degree  of 
pain  and  suffering  experienced  by  the  animals.   It  provides 
little  indication  of  what  procedures  are  actually  carried  out  on 
the  animal  subjects.   And  finally,  the  database  is  not  kept  up- 


'This  directive  took  on  new  urgency  after  the  Inspector 
General  reported  that  the  non-affiliated  member  at  many  military 
research  facilities  "has  a  profession  that  has  definite  ties  to 
the  research  industry"  or  "is  associated  with  the  military 
installation  where  the  research  facility  is  located." 
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to-date.   For  example,  the  database  currently  has  no  information 
beyond  1994. 

Avoiding  Unintended  Duplication 

The  DOD  has  complied  with  the  directive  to  require  that  its 
scientists  consult  the  Federal  Research  in  Progress  (FEDRIP) 
databases  to  avoid  unnecessarily  duplicating  previous 
experiments.   Researchers  proposing  to  conduct  animal  experiments 
must  now  provide  documentation  that  they  have  searched  FEDRIP  for 
similar  experiments. 

Appointing  Animal  Advocates  as  Community  Members  of  IACUCs 

The  DOD  has  continued  to  ignore  Congress's  1992  directive  that 
animal  advocates  be  appointed  as  community  representatives  on 
IACUCs.   Instead,  the  DOD's  latest  annual  report  to  Congress 
(Department  of  Defense  Animal  Care  and  Use  Programs  1994)  lamely 
states  the  military  veterinarian  associated  with  the  IACUC 
"serves  as  an  animal  advocate."   DOD  Directive  3216.1,  "Use  of 
Animals  in  DOD  Programs,"  updated  in  April  1995,  states  simply 
that  "there  shall  be  a  member  who  represents  the  general 
community  interest  and  is  non-affiliated  with  the  facility 
sponsoring  IACUC."  No  mention  is  made  of  appointing  animal 
advocates . 

Establishing  Programs  to  Replace.  Reduce,  and  Refine 

It  is  difficult  to  assess  the  degree  to  which  the  DOD  has 
responded  to  the  congressional  directive  to  establish 
"aggressive"  programs  to  replace,  reduce,  and  refine  current  uses 
of  animals.   The  DOD  documentation  on  this  issue  is  vague  and 
self -promotional . 

The  1994  DOD  report  lists  efforts  currently  being  undertaken 
by  the  military  to  develop  and  use  alternatives  to  the  use  of 
animals  in  experiments.   The  military  has  held  conferences  on 
alternatives  in  1990,  1992,  and  1994,  and  has  one  planned  for 
1996.   According  to  the  DOD  report,  the  military  devotes  $600,000 
per  year  among  the  three  military  services  for  a  military  Science 
and  Technology  objective  (STO)  entitled  "Reducing  Reliance  on 
Animals  for  Research  and  Improving  Experimental  Conditions  Using 
Animals."  This  funding  level  pales  in  comparison  to  the  total 
1994  budget  devoted  to  animal  experiments  ($146  million) .   It  has 
not  increased  from  the  previous  year  and,  according  to  the 
report,  can  be  spent  not  only  on  finding  actual  replacements  for 
animals  in  experiments,  but  also  in  the  vague  area  of  "improving 
experimental  conditions"  for  animals.   Although  efforts  for 
improving  the  conditions  of  animals  is  important,  major  steps 
need  to  be  taken  to  replace  animals  in  experiments. 
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The  DOD  report  for  1994  states  that  $2  million  was  spent  in 
that  year  for  the  development  of  alternatives.   Unfortunately, 
this  figure  was  not  itemized  and  apparently  includes  programs 
such  as  training  veterinarians  and  laboratory  technicians  in 
animal  experimentation  techniques.   The  report  elsewhere  lists 
numerous  examples  of  alternative  methodologies  "practiced  in  DOD 
facilities,"  but  many  of  these  are  not  new  developments.   They 
reflect  broad  changes  in  technology  rather  than  initiatives 
undertaken  by  the  military.   Moreover,  several  entries  seem  to 
appear  more  than  once,  although  described  differently  in  each 
case. 

In  summary,  The  HSUS  finds  that  the  DOD  has  established  some 
programs  to  develop  alternative  research  methods;  however,  the 
level  of  support  and  funding  for  these  programs  is  not 
commensurate  with  the  levels  of  support  and  funding  currently 
devoted  to  conducting  animal  experiments,  nor  commensurate  with 
congressional  mandates  to  establish  "aggressive"  programs. 

Gaining  AAALAC  ACCREDITATION 

According  to  the  DOD  report  for  1994,  the  agency  has  made 
progress  in  gaining  AAALAC  accreditation  of  all  military  research 
laboratories  that  use  animals.   However,  the  report  does  not 
specify  whether  or  not  the  two  noncompliant  facilities  singled 
out  in  the  1994  conference  report  received  accreditation  and,  if 
so,  whether  this  was  achieved  prior  to  the  one-year  deadline. 

In  any  case,  it  is  important  to  note  that  such  accreditation  is 
intended  to  assess  the  overall  soundness  of  a  facility's  animal 
care  and  use  program,  as  judged  by  industry  standards.   It  does 
not  ensure  that  animals  are  always  used  humanely  or 
appropriately . 

COMMENTS  ON  THE  DOD'S  REPORT  FOR  1994 

The  DOD's  second  annual  report  to  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  House  of  Representatives  National  Security 
Committee  is  entitled  "Department  of  Defense  Animal  Care  and  Use 
Programs  1994."  This  report  was  cited  several  times  in  the 
preceding  section  in  connection  with  specific  congressional 
mandates.   In  this  section  I  comment  on  related  aspects  of  the 
report. 

Statistics  on  Animal  Use 

The  DOD  report  indicates  that  the  number  of  animals  used  in 
military  research  from  1993  to  1994  has  increased  by  46,983,  to  a 
total  of  600,683.   The  report  also  notes  that  18%  of  these 
animals  (108,128  animals)  were  subjected  to  unrelieved  pain  or 
suffering.   The  average  for  all  federal  agencies  is  4%.   These 
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trends  are  especially  disturbing  given  that  alternatives  to  the 
use  of  animals  are  becoming  more  available  and  public  concern 
about  the  use  animals  in  experiments  is  increasing. 

Oversight  Committees  (IACUCs) 

The  DOD  report  indicates  that  the  military  has  made  some  changes 
to  strengthen  IACUCs.   In  response  to  a  recommendation  made  by 
the  IG,  the  DOD  has  directed  that  an  alternate  to  the  non- 
affiliated member  be  designated  for  IACUCs  having  a  single  non- 
affiliated member.   This  change  will  help  ensure  that  a  non- 
affiliated member  will  be  present  at  each  IACUC  meeting. 
Moreover,  the  non-affiliated  member (s)  or  alternate  will  receive 
a  minimum  of  eight  hours  of  training.   Also,  the  DOD  has 
increased  the  required  number  of  committee  members  from  three  to 
five. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  HSUS  makes  the  following  recommendations  designed  to  fulfill 
the  mandates  of  previous  congressional  directives,  to  decrease 
the  military's  use  of  animals  in  experiments,  to  improve 
conditions  for  the  animals  that  continue  to  be  used,  and  to 
increase  the  military's  accountability  to  the  public. 

•  The  DOD's  MATRIS  database  should  include  information  about 
pain  levels  and  the  numbers  of  animals  used  in  each 
experimental  protocol,  and  should  specify  clearly  the 
procedures  to  which  the  animals  are  subjected.   The 
database's  information  should  be  more  up-to-date. 

•  The  DOD  should  appoint  community  or  non-affiliated  members 
of  IACUCs  who  are  animal  advocates  and  truly  not  affiliated 
with  the  military.   Future  DOD  annual  reports  should 
summarize  the  characteristics  of  the  community  members  with 
regards  to  their  affiliations  and  qualifications. 

•  The  DOD  should  implement  aggressive  programs  to  replace, 
reduce,  and  refine  current  uses  of  animals.   New  initiatives 
and  funding  provided  for  these  initiatives  should  be  clearly 
described  in  the  future  DOD  reports. 

•  The  DOD  should  establish  annual  targets  for  decreasing  both 
the  number  of  animals  used  in  experiments  and  the  pain 
levels  of  these  experiments. 

•  The  DOD  should  make  its  annual  reports  available  to  the 
public  in  a  more  timely  fashion. 
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SUMMARY 

The  military  has  taken  a  number  of  positive  steps  that  begin  to 
address  the  public's  concerns  about  the  plight  of  animals  in 
military  experiments.   However,  the  military  still  has  not 
responded  adequately  to  various  congressional  mandates  on  this 
issue.   The  HSUS  is  making  several  straightforward 
recommendations  to  speed  up  the  pace  of  progress.   Some  of  these 
recommendations,  if  implemented  properly,  would  result  in 
considerable  cost  savings. 
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Sampling  of  Animal  Experiments  Recently  Funded 
by  the  Department  of  Defense1 

The  following  is  an  annotated  list  of  experiments  funded  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  in  the  most  recent  year  for  which 
information  is  available,  1994.   The  studies  were  extracted  from 
the  DOD's  biomedical  research  database  known  as  MATRIS.   The 
comments  on  each  listing  reflect  The  HSUS's  preliminary 
evaluation  of  each  study.   The  listings  represent  only  a  portion 
of  the  animal  experiments  funded  by  the  DOD  that  are  highly 
questionable  on  medical,  scientific,  and  humane  grounds.   These 
examples  alone  cost  taxpayers  $1.7  million  in  1994. 

Models  for  Combat  stress:   $23,000 

Summary:   "Extend  previous  model  of  battle  fatigue 
established  in  hamsters  to  rats." 

Comment:  Using  hamsters  and  rats  to  try  to  study  complex 
psychological  problems  such  as  combat  stress  and  battle 
fatigue  is  not  likely  to  yield  insights  into  these  human 
disorders. 


The  Effeet  of  Eleotroaoupunoture  on  Cyolophosphamide-Induced 
Emesis  [Vomiting]  in  Ferrets:   $74/942 

Summary:   Cyclophosphamide  (an  anti-cancer  drug)  may  cause 
vomiting  in  humans.   This  study  induced  vomiting  in  ferrets 
by  dosing  them  with  cyclophosphamide.   The  aim  was  to  test 
the  effects  of  acupuncture  and  drugs  routinely  used  to 
control  vomiting  in  humans. 

Comment:   Testing  drugs  already  in  widespread  use  in  human 
clinical  medicine  by  using  ferrets,  in  whom  the  response  may 
be  different  than  the  response  in  humans,  is  unproductive 
and  possibly  misleading. 

Effects  of  Perioperative  Administration  of  Motilin  on 
Postoperative  Gastric  Xleus  in  a  Canine  Model:   $17,144 

Summary:   In  all  humans  undergoing  abdominal  surgery,  the 
intestines  take  several  days  to  resume  normal  function. 


'Supplement  to  The  Humane  Society  of  the  United  States' 
testimony  on  FY97  defense  appropriation  for  animal  research, 
before  the  House  Subcommittee  on  National  Security 
Appropriations,  May  l,  1996. 
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This  experiment  studied  the  effect  of  Notilin,  a  drug  that 
has  already  been  used  to  treat  similar  problems  in  humans, 
on  dogs  undergoing  abdominal  surgery  as  part  of  the 
experiment.   As  a  prelude  to  taking  measurements  of 
intestinal  function,  the  experimenters  rerouted  the  dogs' 
esophagus  to  drain  out  through  a  surgical  incision  in  their 
necks . 

Comment:  Animals  and  humans  often  react  differently  to 
drugs,   since  this  drug  has  already  been  approved  for  use  in 
humans,  it  is  wasteful  and  possibly  misleading  to  conduct 
such  an  experiment  in  animals. 

Chemical  Casualty  Care  Resuscitation  Practical  Exeroise  Using  the 
Nonhuman  Primate  Model:   $395,500 

Summary:   Nonhuman  primates  are  given  a  drug  which  simulates 
the  effects  on  humans  of  pesticides  or  chemical  warfare 
agents.   The  primates  are  then  given  the  antidote,  which  has 
been  known  and  used  clinically  for  decades,  to  see  what 
happens . 

Comment:   This  experiment  is  a  demonstration  only.   No  new 
information  is  learned.   Reading  standard  emergency  medicine 
textbooks,  or  using  videotapes  or  computer  programs,  could 
accomplish  the  intended  purpose  of  this  experiment  without 
the  exorbitant  cost  of  this  experiment  and  without 
subjecting  nonhuman  primates  to  this  highly  unnecessary  and 
inhumane  demonstration. 

Evaluation  of  New  Methods  to  Prevent  and  Treat  Dental  Emergencies 
in  Maval  Personnel,  Effect  of  vitamin  E  Supplementation  on 
Nicotine  Periodontal  Bone  Loss:   $626,000 

Summary:   "The  object  of  this  project  is  to  evaluate,  in  an 
animal  study,  the  potential  of  vitamin  E  to  reduce  smoke 
(nicotine)  associated  periodontal  [dental]  destruction." 
Rats  are  given  nicotine  in  their  drinking  water.   Half  of 
the  rats  are  also  given  Vitamin  E.   The  aim  is  to  see  if 
those  receiving  the  Vitamin  E  get  less  dental  disease. 

Comment:   Species  differences  as  well  as  differences  in 
dental  disease  that  are  due  to  drinking  instead  of  smoking 
nicotine  render  any  results  of  this  study  largely 
uninterpretable .   This  study  could  easily  and  more 
appropriately  be  carried  out  in  humans. 

Determine  Impact  of  Nutrition  on  Stress-Induced  Changes  in  Brain 
Function  and  Psychomotor  Performance:   $136,000 
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Summary:   This  study  uses  rats  in  an  attempt  to  ascertain  if 
certain  nutrients  added  to  their  diet  can  alleviate  stress. 
The  summary  adds,  "Close  coordination  with  ration  developers 
will  insure  that  information  will  be  used  to  develop  rations 
tailored  to  individual  soldiers  and  specific  mission 
requirements . " 

Comment:   There  are  many  ways  to  study  military  stress  in 
humans  that  are  far  more  meaningful  than  any  study  of  stress 
in  rats.   In  addition,  what  is  nutritious  to  a  rat  is  not 
necessarily  nutritious  to  a  human. 

Radiobiology  and  Sepsis  in  Preclinical  Models:   (Ho  funding 
amount  given) 

Summary:   Dogs  are  irradiated  and  then  infected  with 
potentially  lethal  bacteria  to  study  the  combined  assault  of 
radiation  and  infection  in  animals. 

Comment:   Experiments  involving  the  irradiation  and 
infection  of  dogs  have  been  conducted  for  years.   Other 
types  of  "combined  injury"  experiments  have  also  been 
conducted,  i.e.  irradiation  and  burns,  irradiation  and 
gunshots.   Human  clinical  studies  have  unequivocally  shown 
that  one  effect  of  irradiation  is  to  increase  the 
probability  and  severity  of  infection.   Human  clinical 
medicine  has  also  shown  that  the  greater  the  number  of 
injuries  sustained  by  a  patient,  the  worse  the  prognosis. 

other  Experiments 

For  decades  the  OOO  has  been  irradiating  many  species  of  animals, 
including  nonhuman  primates  and  dogs.   These  experiments  often 
cause  slow  deaths  over  several  days  from  bleeding,  vomiting, 
dehydration,  and  infection.   These  experiments  have  been 
criticized  as  unproductive  by  many  radiation  experts,  physicians, 
and  other  professionals.   The  military's  1994  experiments 
included  several  projects  that  looked  for  treatments  of 
radiation-induced  vomiting.   It  is  not  unusual  for  patients 
undergoing  radiation  treatments  for  cancer  to  develop  vomiting. 
There  are  many  drugs  at  a  physicians  disposal  to  treat  this. 
Examples  of  highly  questionable  DOD  experiments  in  this  area 
include: 

1.   Ionising  Radiation  and  Gastrointestinal  Function:   $11,9X5 

Nonhuman  primates  are  irradiated  until  they  vomit.   They  are  then 
given  a  drug,  similar  to  a  drug  that  has  already  been  used  in 
humans,  to  see  if  it  helps. 
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2.  Effect  of  Prokinetic  Agents  on  Radiation-Induced  Emesie: 
$122,000 

Again,  nonhumar  primates  are  irradiated  until  they  vomit  and  then 
different  drugs  are  given  to  see  if  they  help. 

3 .  Role  of  Gastrointestinal  Peptides  in  Radiation-Induced 
Gastric  Stasist   $98,600 

Essentially  the  same  as  (1)  and  (2)  above  again  using  the  same 
species  of  nonhuman  primates. 

4.  Effect  of  Ionising  Radiation  on  Gastrointestinal 
Physiology!  (No  funding  amount  given) 

This  is  apparently  a  series  of  experiments  conducted  to  look  at 
the  effect  of  two  drugs  (similar  to  drugs  already  in  use  in 
humans)  for  preventing  vomiting  in  irradiated  ferrets. 
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Wednesday,  May  1,  1996. 
AMERICAN  INDIAN  HIGHER  EDUCATION  CONSORTIUM 

witnesses 

Joseph  Mcdonald,  member  of  the  executive  committee 
veronica  gonzales,  executive  dhtector  of  the  american  in- 
dian higher  education  consortium 

Introduction 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Now  I'd  like  to  welcome  Mr.  Joe  McDonald  who  is 
representing  the  American  Indian  Higher  Education  Consortium 
and  the  29  tribal  colleges  which  comprise  the  consortium. 

Mr.  McDonald,  your  prepared  statement  points  out  that  most  of 
your  institutions  are  two-year  institutions  and  are,  therefore,  ex- 
cluded by  regulation  from  participation  in  many  of  our  existing  De- 
fense Department  programs.  The  Committee  is  interested  in  your 
views  on  this  matter  and  any  suggestions  you  might  have  for  us 
to  consider. 

Statement  of  Mr.  McDonald 

Mr.  McDonald.  Thank  you,  Congressman  Young  and  your  staff, 
for  giving  us  this  opportunity  to  be  here  and  for  me  to  be  able  to 
testify  on  behalf  of  the  29  tribal  colleges.  Accompanying  me  here 
is  Veronica  Gonzales,  Executive  Director  of  our  American  Indian 
Higher  Education  Consortium  to  which  our  29  schools  belong.  I'm 
from  Western  Montana  from  the  Indian  Reservation  and  our  col- 
lege is  Salish  &  Kootenai  College  in  Western  Montana. 

The  Higher  Education  Consortium  is  made  up  of  the  29  tribal 
colleges.  We  have  two  BIA-operated  colleges,  and  one  congression- 
ally  chartered  school,  IAIA  in  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  that  makes 
up  our  consortium.  We  were  founded  in  1972.  The  tribal  colleges 
grew  out  of  a  need  to  try  to  get  Indian  people  successfully  into  post- 
secondary  education.  At  that  time,  we  were  not  having  a  lot  of  suc- 
cess. Students  were  going  to  large  schools  and  State  universities 
and  for  various  reasons  were  dropping  out,  so  we  started  our  col- 
leges and  they  have  really  grown.  We  have  approximately  25,000 
students  in  our  colleges  today  and  they  represent,  we  think,  the 
most  successful  development  of  American  Indian  educational  his- 
tory that  has  happened. 

If  you  wonder  why  we  come  before  the  Department  of  Defense, 
I  jokingly  told  Veronica  before  the  Department  of  Interior,  Indian 
affairs  were  managed  by  the  Department  of  War  through  the  early 
1800s  up  to  probably  about  1860,  so  we've  gone  full  circle  and  here 
we  are,  we're  back. 

The  tribal  colleges  have  had  a  lot  of  success  and  I  just  want  to 
review  some  of  that.  We  serve  a  people  that  are  very  isolated,  the 
reservations  are  located  in  remote  areas.  Their  nearest  mainstream 
institution  is  several  hours  away.  The  cost  of  attending  is  a  prob- 
lem and  so  we've  put  these  tribal  colleges  in  these  rurally-isolated 
areas  and  they  have  served  the  people  very  well. 

Prior  to  this,  the  mainstream  institutions  were  having  very  poor 
success.  We're  finding  now  in  our  studies  that  if  reservation  stu- 
dents go  to  a  tribal  college  and  then  go  to  the  mainstream,  that  the 
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success  rate  has  been  extremely  high.  We're  doing  very  well  with 
that.  The  tribal  colleges,  of  course,  are  located  in  the  very  hearts 
of  the  communities,  and  people  are  there  to  serve  as  role  models, 
people  who  are  teaching  and  serving  as  administrators  and  so 
forth.  So  it  is  really  uplifting  to  everyone.  Tribal  colleges  do  a  lot 
of  work  with  the  K  through  12  schools  and  with  early  childhood 
education  and  do  a  lot  to  encourage  people  to  attend  school. 

The  tribal  college  faculty  contributes  to  our  Nation  as  a  whole  by 
participating  in  our  community  of  researchers,  scientists,  authors, 
artists,  innovators  and  teachers,  they  do  all  of  that.  We  are  doing 
a  lot  of  research  in  the  tribal  colleges.  It's  amazing.  We're  doing 
several  research  projects  at  our  college  and  we  are  in  a  science  and 
technology  alliance  with  Los  Alamos,  with  Sandia,  with  Oak  Ridge 
and  two  other  tribal  colleges  are  in  that  alliance  with  us.  Navajo 
Community  College  and  several  other  southwestern  tribal  colleges 
are  in  an  alliance  with  the  lab  out  in  San  Francisco,  Laurence 
Livermore.  So  we  are  doing  research  along  that  line.  The  colleges 
are  accredited.  We  have  regional  accreditation  and  we  have  exem- 
plary standards.  We're  looked  upon  as  models  by  the  accrediting 
association.  Oftentimes  they  use  our  self  studies  as  models  for 
other  schools. 

We  do  so  much  for  the  communities  we  serve.  We  provide  com- 
munity centers,  a  center  for  cultural  activities,  teaching  language 
and  so  forth,  so  there  is  really  a  strong  justification  for  the  colleges' 
existence  and  we  are  successful  because  of  that  justification. 

On  the  budget  side,  our  main  operational  money  comes  from  the 
Tribal  Community  College  Assistance  Act.  There  is  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $5,800  per  student,  but  with  appropriations  and  enrollments 
that  we  have,  the  most  we've  ever  received  is  $3,200  per  Indian 
student.  This  past  year,  we're  looking  at  $2,900  per  student  and 
next  year,  it  will  probably  be  something  a  little  bit  less  than 
$2,900.  This  is  significantly  lower  than  the  average  revenue  for 
mainstream  schools.  I  think  out  in  Montana  at  the  university 
there,  they  look  at  $6,400  as  being  the  actual  cost.  So  we  are  quite 
a  bit  below  the  norm.  We  survive  on  a  patchwork  of  smaller,  com- 
petitive grant  programs,  temporary  grants  and  just  survive  in  an 
amazing  way.  We  are  able  to  continue  to  grow  and  use  innovative 
ways  to  maintain  ourselves. 

Although,  due  to  the  inadequate  funding,  there  are  many  needs 
that  are  being  left — facility  repair  and  renovation,  libraries  that 
need  attention  and  so  forth.  We  don't  have  the  States  to  fall  back 
on  because  of  our  tribal  status  with  the  Federal  Government,  and 
we're  not  successful  with  block  grants  with  States.  When  block 
grants  come  to  the  States,  we  get  a  disproportional  share.  We  don't 
have,  of  course,  a  local  tax  base.  A  lot  of  people  think  we  have 
money  because  of  the  gaming.  In  Montana,  we  don't  have  any  gam- 
ing and  Navajos  don't  have  any  gaming.  There  are  many  tribes  es- 
pecially the  remote  areas  of  tribal  colleges  served  that  don't  have 
gaming  revenues.  We've  been  asked  why  don't  these  gaming  tribes 
share  with  us.  They're  not  likely  to  do  that  anymore  than  the 
States  would  share  with  other  states. 

We  have  a  special  relationship  with  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  American  Indians.  It  has  been  a  special  relationship  and  we'd 
like  to  continue  to  honor  that  relationship.  We'd  like  to  increase  the 
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funding  in  order  to  provide  for  our  students  and  so  we  come  to  re- 
quest for  money  from  the  national  security  programs. 

There  are  programs  that  we  are  not  eligible  for  because  the  ma- 
jority of  our  schools  are  two-year  schools.  My  college  is  a  four-year 
school  and  there  are  two  four-year  schools  in  South  Dakota  that 
would  be  eligible.  We  are  requesting  that  Congress  end  the  two- 
year  tribal  college  exclusion  from  DOD  programs  and  look  at  the 
regulations,  or  wherever  it  comes  from,  whether  it's  a  Department 
regulation,  or  congressional  law,  and  that  the  Committee's  report 
include  language  calling  for  new  DOD  regulations  enabling  greater 
two-year  tribal  college  participation. 

As  charged  by  the  President's  Executive  Order  112928  promoting 
procurement  with  small  business  owned  and  controlled  by  socially 
and  economically  disadvantaged  individuals,  historically  black  col- 
leges and  minority  institutions,  we're  asking  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  examine  ways  to  include  tribal  colleges  in  implementing 
this  order  to  our  benefit. 

Then  we're  asking  for  DOD  to  investigate  potential  new  partner- 
ships with  tribal  colleges.  Of  particular  interest  is  the  University 
Research  Initiative  which  we  think  we  would  be  eligible  for,  but 
again  have  been  limited  in  participation. 

Our  tribal  colleges  have  an  alliance  for  minority  participation  to 
try  to  get  more  college  graduates  in  science,  engineering  and  math. 
We  have  this  alliance  with  the  national  labs  and  so  we're  really 
working  at  it,  but  it  is  difficult  because  of  the  exclusion. 

At  this  point,  I'd  like  to  turn  it  over  to  Veronica  to  talk  about 
the  executive  order  that  we're  seeking. 

Statement  of  Ms.  Gonzales 

Ms.  Gonzales.  There  are  two  existing  executive  orders,  one  for 
historically  black  colleges  and  the  other  for  the  Hispanic  education 
community.  The  historically  black  colleges  have  benefitted  enor- 
mously from  the  executive  order  that  they  now  have  in  place,  and 
the  Hispanics  are  just  beginning  to  find  what  benefits  are  in  store 
for  them.  The  executive  orders  basically  require  or  mandate  that 
Federal  agencies  be  more  aware  of  the  historically  black  colleges 
and  the  Hispanic  colleges  when  they  are  promulgating  their  regula- 
tions for  various  programs  within  their  department. 

The  tribal  colleges,  because  they  are  two-year  institutions  are 
often,  as  you  know,  excluded.  Many  federal  agencies  don't  even 
know  that  they  exist.  An  executive  order  for  the  tribal  colleges 
would  heighten  the  awareness  amongst  all  departments,  not  just 
the  Department  of  Defense,  our  colleges  are  very  anxious  to  become 
full  participants.  We  think  we  have  a  lot  to  contribute. 

We  have  requested  through  various  Presidential  administrations 
this  executive  order  on  behalf  of  the  colleges.  We  started  nearly  25 
years  ago  in  the  advocacy  for  such  an  order.  With  each  administra- 
tion, we  seem  to  make  substantial  gains,  and  then  the  administra- 
tion changes,  and  we  have  to  start  all  over  again.  With  President 
Bush,  we  had  a  very  good  shot  at  having  such  an  order  imple- 
mented but  it  got  buried  within  the  Department  of  Interior.  So  we 
had  a  hard  time  resurrecting  it  before  he  was  defeated.  Now  we 
have  President  Clinton  very  interested  in  creating  such  an  order 
for  the  colleges.  We  have  very  strong  bipartisan  support  within  the 
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Congress  for  this  order.  We  recently  were  able  to  generate  two  let- 
ters from  Congress,  one  from  the  Senate  and  one  from  the  House, 
with  over  50  signatures,  both  Republican  and  Democratic  signa- 
tures requesting  the  President  to  implement  such  an  order  on  be- 
half of  the  colleges. 

We  were  also  very  successful  with  the  help  of  Chairman  Skeen 
in  getting  a  resolution  introduced  in  the  House  a  year-and-a-half 
ago  and  also  Senator  John  McCain  sponsored  a  similar  resolution 
in  the  Senate  which  actually  did  pass.  So  it's  something  that  we're 
very  anxious  to  move  forward.  I  think  it  is,  for  the  first  time,  very 
close  to  being  signed. 

We  are  asking  specifically  for  the  Department  of  Defense  to  sup- 
port our  efforts  in  establishing  an  Executive  Order  Office,  and  to 
also  help  with  the  resources  that  would  be  required  to  operate  such 
an  office. 

Mr.  McDonald.  So  in  light  of  this  testimony,  we  hope  that  the 
members  of  this  Committee  will  acknowledge  the  need  for  in- 
creased funding  for  tribal  colleges  and  that  our  colleges  can  be 
strengthened,  and  we  can  get  more  people  into  science,  engineering 
and  mathematics  and  make  our  Nation  stronger. 

We  feel  that  tribal  colleges  have  been  extremely  responsible  with 
the  Federal  support  that  they  have  had  in  the  past  15  years.  We 
really  do  thank  you  for  that.  We  feel  we  have  the  organization  now 
that  can  take  advantage  of  this  investment.  We  urge  you  to  do 
that. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  here  today. 

Mr.  Young.  Dr.  McDonald  and  Ms.  Gonzales,  thank  you  very 
much. 

As  we  go  through  our  process  now,  we  will  certainly  take  into 
consideration  the  suggestions  you've  made  to  us.  You  have  made  us 
aware  of  some  problems  that  we  would  need  cooperation  not  only 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate  but  also  the  Department  of  De- 
fense on  some  of  the  suggestions  that  you've  made. 

We  will  take  all  these  suggestions  under  advisement  and  do  the 
best  we  can  for  you. 

Mr.  McDonald.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  Gonzales.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Young.  Thank  you  again  for  being  here. 

This  concludes  the  testimony  today  from  the  outside  witnesses. 
We  thank  all  of  you  for  providing  the  Committee  with  your  views 
and  suggestions.  As  we  develop  this  year's  Defense  appropriations 
bill,  they  will  be  given  consideration. 

The  Committee  is  adjourned. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  McDonald  follows:] 
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American  Indian  Higher  Education  Consortium 


Statement  of  Dr.  Joseph  McDonald,  Member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 

American  Indian  Higher  Education  Consortium 

Presented  before  the  U.S.  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  for  National  Security 

May  1, 1996 


I.  Introduction 

On  behalf  of  the  29  Tribal  Colleges  which  comprise  the  American  Indian  Higher  Education 
Consortium  (A1HEC),  I  thank  the  Subcommittee  for  allowing  us  this  opportunity  to  express  our 
appropriations  request  for  FY  1997. 

The  American  Indian  Higher  Education  Consortium  (AIHEC)  was  founded  in  1972  by  six  of  the 
first  Tribal  Colleges.  Today,  AIHEC  is  a  cooperatively  sponsored  effort  on  the  part  of  29  member 
institutions  across  the  nation.  The  Tribal  Colleges  were  chartered  by  their  constituent  tribes  over  the  last 
25  years  in  response  to  the  unique  higher  education  needs  of  American  Indian  peoples,  and  in  recognition 
of  the  paramount  importance  of  postsecondary  education  to  tribal  economic  development,  cultural 
preservation,  and  sovereignty.  Tribal  Colleges  serve  over  25,000  students  each  year,  offering  primarily 
two-year  degrees,  with  a  few  colleges  now  offering  four-year  and  graduate  degrees.  Together,  they 
represent  the  most  significant  and  successful  development  in  American  Indian  educational  history, 
promoting  achievement  among  students  who  may  otherwise  never  know  educational  success. 

This  statement  will  first  provide  background  information  regarding  the  success  of  Tribal 
Colleges,  followed  by  information  regarding  the  funding  inadequacies  with  which  Tribal  Colleges  have 
coped  throughout  their  history.  This  will  be  followed  by  the  Tribal  Colleges'  specific  FY97  National 
Security  funding  requests. 


n.  Justifications:  Tribal  College  Success 

AIHEC  recognizes  the  Congress'  goal  of  achieving  a  balanced  budget,  and  we  applaud  this 
effort.  We  also  realize  that  the  Congress  is  scrutinizing  all  federal  programs,  and  scaling  back  on 
ineffective  or  duplicative  programs  and  services.  Within  that  framework,  AIHEC  would  like  to  highlight 
the  following  justifications  for  increased  funding  for  Tribal  Colleges. 

A.  Tribal  Colleges  provide  access  to  critical  postsecondary  education  opportunities  that 
would  otherwise  be  out  of  reach.  Most  American  Indian  reservations  are  located  in  extremely  remote 
areas,  and  their  populations  are  among  the  poorest  in  our  nation.  For  many  American  Indian 
communities,  the  nearest  mainstream  institution  is  several  hours  away,  making  attendance  virtually 
impossible.  The  cost  of  attending  a  mainstream  institution  is  usually  prohibitively  high,  especially  when 
tuition,  travel,  housing,  textbooks,  and  all  other  expenses  are  considered.  Unemployment  on  the 
reservations  served  by  Tribal  Colleges  can  be  as  high  as  86%.  Fully  98%  of  Tribal  College  students 
qualify  for  need-based  federal  financial  aid. 

Indian  students  who  attend  mainstream  institutions  have  the  worst  college  completion  rates 
in  the  country  (Thirteenth  Annual  Status  Report  on  Minorities  in  Higher  Education.  American  Council 
on  Education).  According  to  a  recent  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  report,  only  4%  of  American  Indians  and 
Alaska  Natives  who  attend  college  complete  their  degrees,  while  the  American  Council  on  Education 
(ACE)  reports  that  as- many  as  53%  of  non-Indian  students  complete  their  degrees.  ACE  also  reports  that 
American  Indians  are  less  than  half  as  likely  as  the  general  population  to  attain  four- year  degrees.  This 
lack  of  educational  attainment  indicates  serious  gaps  in  the  infrastructure  and  expertise  necessary  to 
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effectively  support  and  develop  tribal  communities.  In  contrast,  Tribal  Colleges  are  located  in  the 
hearts  of  their  communities,  with  Indian  instructors  and  administrators  who  serve  as  both  mentors  and 
role  models.  Tribal  Colleges  understand  the  unique  needs  of  Indian  students,  and  respond  with  tribal!)  - 
specific  support  services. 

B.  Tribal  Colleges  are  producing  a  new  generation  of  highly  trained  American  Indian 
contributors:  teachers,  tribal  government  leaders,  engineers,  nurses,  computer  programmers,  and  other 
much-needed  professionals.  Most  of  these  new  professionals  are  the  first  in  their  families  to  attend 
college.  By  teaching  the  job  skills  most  in  demand  on  their  reservations,  Tribal  Colleges  are  laying  a 
solid  foundation  for  tribal  economic  growth,  with  benefits  for  nearby  off-reservation  communities.  Most 
Tribal  College  graduates  remain  in  their  tribal  communities,  contributing  their  newly-acquired  skills 
and  knowledge  where  they  are  most  needed.  For  example,  87%  of  Little  Big  Horn  College  (Crow 
Agency,  Montana)  graduates  have  found  employment  within  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation  community. 

C.  Tribal  College  students  and  faculty  also  contribute  to  our  nation  as  a  whole,  by 
participating  in  our  national  community  of  researchers,  scientists,  authors,  artists,  innovators,  and 
teachers.  Despite  their  lack  of  adequate  funding,  Tribal  Colleges  have  established  centers  for  research 
and  education  that  are  contributing  in  revolutionary  ways.  Many  Tribal  Colleges  are  conducting 
economic  development  research,  investigating  new  land  uses  and  encouraging  tribal  entrepreneurship. 

D.  Tribal  Colleges  comply  with  the  strict  standards  of  mainstream  accreditation  boards, 
and  offer  top-quality  academic  programs.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  accrediting  agencies  to  refer 
mainstream  institutions  to  Tribal  Colleges  for  assistance  with  the  accreditation  process;  Tribal  College 
self-studies  have  been  used  as  models  of  excellence  for  non-Indian  institutions. 

E.  Tribal  Colleges  serve  as  highly  effective  bridges  to  mainstream  four-year  postsecondary 
institutions:  fully  42%  of  Tribal  College  students  transfer  to  four-year  institutions.  Students  who 
transfer  from  Tribal  Colleges  are  much  better  prepared  for  the  challenges  of  mainstream  four-year 
institutions;  they  are  far  more  likely  to  complete  Bachelor's  degree  programs  than  American  Indian 
students  who  enter  as  freshmen. 

F.  Tribal  Colleges  serve  as  community  centers,  providing  libraries,  tribal  archives,  career 
centers,  economic  development  centers,  public  meeting  places,  child  care  centers,  and  a  broad  range  of 
other  urgently-needed  facilities. 

G.  Tribal  Colleges  have  become  centers  for  American  Indian  language  and  cultural 
research,  preservation,  and  revitalization.  Many  Tribal  Colleges  now  serve  as  tribal  archives,  and 
offer  courses  in  tribal  history,  literature,  government,  language,  kinship,  and  other  aspects  of  American 
Indian  cultures. 


m.  A  History  of  Insufficient  Funding 

The  Tribal  College  Act  provides  funding  for  the  operational  budgets  of  most  Tribal  Colleges, 
based  on  an  American  Indian  enrollment  formula.  The  Act  does  not  provide  any  funding  for  non-Indian 
students,  although  Tribal  Colleges  serve  an  increasing  number  of  non-Indian  students.  Nearly  fifteen 
years  ago,  the  Act  was  reauthorized  at  $5,820  per  Full-Time  Equivalent  Indian  Student  Count  (ISC),  an 
amount  determined  to  be  necessary  to  operate  Tribal  Colleges  in  that  year. 
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However,  the  first  Tribal  College  Act  appropriation,  in  1981,  provided  only  $2,83 1  per  ISC,  less 
than  half  of  the  necessary  amount  of  support.  In  the  last  decade  and  a  half,  appropriations  per  Indian 
Student  Count  have  not  increased  and  have  never  met  the  Tribal  Colleges'  basic  operational  costs.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  Tribal  College  enrollments  have  increased  dramatically:  The  Tribal  Colleges 
funded  under  this  Act  now  serve  nearly  20,000  students  every  year.  However,  Tribal  College  Act 
appropriations  have  remained  at  an  inadequate  level.  In  the  past  two  years,  per  ISC  funding  has  actually 
dropped.  In  FY96,  1 5  years  after  the  first  appropriation,  Tribal  Colleges  received  only  an  estimated 
$2,900  per  ISC  -  a  gain  of  only  $69.00  since  1981 .  Funding  for  Tribal  Colleges,  insufficient  from  the 
outset,  has  not  even  kept  pace  with  inflation,  much  less  the  rising  cost  of  higher  education.  In  the 
last  1 5  years,  even  the  minimum  wage  has  increased  in  recognition  of  increased  costs  of  living.  The 
Tribal  Colleges'  appropriation  of  $2,900  per  student  is  dramatically  less  than  the  average  per  student 
revenue  of  mainstream  two-year  colleges. 

Tribal  Colleges  have  survived  on  a  patchwork  of  smaller,  competitive,  temporary  grants  which 
supplement  the  insufficient  Title  I  funds.  This  has  never  been  a  stable  way  of  funding  Tribal  Colleges. 
Additionally,  due  to  this  inadequate  funding,  Tribal  Colleges  are  now  in  urgent  need  of  facilities  repair 
and  renovation. 

While  mainstream  institutions  are  able  to  fall  back  on  a  foundation  of  stable  state  support, 
Tribal  Colleges  are  located  on  federal  trust  territory,  and  states  therefore  have  no  obligation  to 
fund  them.  They  receive  little  or  no  funding  from  the  states  in  which  they  are  located.  Tribal  Colleges 
are  reliant  on  the  federal  government  for  their  operational  funding.  Tribal  Colleges  are  also  inequitably 
served  by  state  block  grants,  and  are  frequently  neglected  in  block  grant  distribution. 

Tribal  Colleges  cannot  rely  on  local  tax  base  revenue.  Although  Tribes  possess  the  sovereign 
authority  to  tax,  high  reservation  poverty  rates,  the  trust  status  of  reservation  lands  and  the  lack  of  a 
strong  reservation  economy  diminish  the  creation  of  a  reservation  tax  base.  The  Carnegie  Foundation's 
1989  report,  Tribal  Colleges:  Shaping  the  Future  of  Native  America  found  that:  "...the  challenges  these 
institutions  confront  cannot  be  overstated.... the  limited  federal  support  these  colleges  receive  --  the 
backbone  of  their  funding  --  fails  to  keep  pace  with  their  enrollment  growth"  (page  3). 

Indian  gaming  is  not  a  viable  funding  source  for  Tribal  Colleges.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
reservations  which  Tribal  Colleges  serve  are  located  in  remote  and  economically  disadvantaged  areas. 
Therefore,  gaming  has  not  been  a  sound  source  of  income  for  the  colleges.  In  addition,  gaming  tribes 
should  be  held  to  the  same  standard  as  states  which  are  not  required  to  share  their  gaming  revenue  with 
other  states  nor  are  they  penalized  for  the  success  of  their  lotteries  or  gambling. 

Tribal  Colleges  are  a  direct  result  of  the  special  relationship  between  American  Indian 
tribes  and  the  federal  government,  and  they  cannot  be  equated  with  affirmative  action  programs. 
Tribal  Colleges  are  founded  and  controlled  by  their  respective  American  Indian  nations,  which  hold  a 
special  legal  relationship  with  the  federal  government  confirmed  by  numerous  treaties,  Supreme  Court 
decisions,  and  prior  Congressional  action.  Tribal  Colleges  serve  communities  in  the  most  remote  areas  of 
our  nation.  For  Tribal  College  students,  both  Indian  and  non-Indian,  higher  education  would  otherwise 
be  inaccessible.  Tribal  Colleges  do  not  discriminate  based  on  race  or  ethnicity.  They  are  simply,  and 
effectively,  removing  barriers  that  have  long  prevented  equal  access  to  higher  education  for  reservation 
communities.  Tribal  Colleges  need  increased  funding  in  order  to  provide  their  American  Indian 
students  with  the  equal  educational  opportunity  they  deserve. 


IV.  Tribal  College  Request  for  National  Security  Programs 

Tribal  Colleges  are  dramatically  under-served  by  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD).  Tribal 
Colleges  are  therefore  respectfully  requesting  that  the  Subcommittee  review  DOD  programs, 
adjust  language  to  allow  for  increased  Tribal  College  participation,  and  work  with  AIH EC  to  build 
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new  partnerships.  There  are  many  existing  DOD  programs  from  which  Tribal  Colleges  could  greatly 
benefit.  However,  Tribal  Colleges  are  currently  excluded  from  these  programs,  usually  because  of 
regulation  language  that  excludes  two-year  institutions  from  eligibility.  In  last  year's  FY  95  DOD 
Appropriations  Bill  the  Tribal  Colleges  are  even  mentioned  by  name  (in  the  Historically  Black  Colleges 
and  Universities  and  Minority  Institutions  program),  but  are  still  excluded  by  regulations  restricting 
eligibility  to  four-year  institutions.  As  stated  in  the  introduction,  Tribal  Colleges  are  almost  entirely  two- 
year  institutions.  In  order  to  rectify  this  problem,  and  improve  Tribal  College  participation  in  DOD 
programs  in  general,  Tribal  Colleges  are  requesting  that: 

1.  The  Defense  Reauthorization  Bill  include  changes  which  will  end  the  two-year  Tribal  Colleges' 
exclusion  from  DOD  programs. 

2.  The  Subcommittee  prepare  appropriations  report  language  calling  for  new  DOD  regulations 
enabling  greater  two-year  Tribal  College  participation. 

3.  As  charged  by  the  President's  Executive  Order  #1 2928  ("Promoting  Procurement  with  Small 
Businesses  Owned  and  Controlled  by  Socially  and  Economically  Disadvantaged  Individuals, 
Historically  Black  Colleges  and  Universities,  and  Minority  Institutions"),  the  Department  of 
Defense  examine  ways  to  include  Tribal  Colleges  in  implementing' the  Order. 

4.  The  Department  of  Defense  investigate  potential  new  partnerships  with  A I H  F  C. 

Particular  programs  of  interest  to  Tribal  Colleges  include  the  University  Research  Initiative  (which  aims 
in  part  to  serve  Minority  Institutions,  including  Tribal  Colleges  by  definition);  the  Technology 
Reinvestment  Program;  and  the  Dual  Use  Technology  Program. 


V.  The  Need  for  a  Tribal  College  Executive  Order 

The  exclusion  of  Tribal  Colleges  from  DOD  programs  is  a  perfect  example  of  the  Tribal 
Colleges'  need  for  a  Presidential  Executive  Order  office  which  will  ensure  that  they  are  not  overlooked  in 
the  creation  and  administration  of  federal  programs.  One  of  the  greatest  challenges  confronting  Tribal 
Colleges  today  is  overcoming  the  fact  that  most  federal  departments  and  agencies  are  unaware  of  the 
Tribal  Colleges'  existence.  The  Historically  Black  Colleges  and  Universities  (HBCUs)  and  Hispanic- 
Serving  Institutions  (HSIs)  have  long  benefited  from  similar  Executive  Orders.  The  federal  definitions 
and  criteria  for  minority  postsecondary  eligibility  may  inadvertently  restrict  Tribal  College  access, 
because  these  programs  are  typically  created  to  serve  the  two  larger  constituencies,  the  HBCUs  and  HSIs. 
Tribal  Colleges  have  always  struggled  with  insufficient  funding,  and  as  enrollments  increase  and  federal 
budgets  are  cut,  it  will  be  more  important  than  ever  for  Tribal  Colleges  to  have  an  equal  opportunity  to 
compete  in  federal  postsecondary  education  programs. 

The  proposed  Tribal  College  Executive  Order  has  received  strong  bi-partisan  and  federal  agency 
support.  In  the  current  budget  climate,  the  White  House  office  created  by  the  Order  may  require  the 
contribution  of  resources  from  several  agencies.  These  resources  may  be  financial  or  human.  The 
Tribal  Colleges  are  therefore  requesting  that  the  Subcommittee  include  in  its  conference  report 
language  which  would  enable  and  encourage  this  contribution  in  the  form  of  funding  or  personnel 
detail. 
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VT.  Conclusion 

In  light  of  the  justifications  presented  in  this  testimony,  we  hope  that  all  Members  of  this 
Subcommittee  will  acknowledge  the  need  for  increased  funding  for  Tribal  Colleges.  Fulfillment  of 
AIHEC's  FY  97  request  will  strengthen  the  mission  of  these  colleges  and  the  enormously  positive  impact 
they  have  on  their  respective  communities  nationwide.  As  demonstrated  in  this  testimony,  Tribal 
Colleges  have  been  extremely  responsible  with  the  federal  support  they  have  received  in  the  last  1 5  years. 
It  is  important  that  the  federal  government  now  capitalize  on  its  investment.  These  institutions  have 
proven  themselves  as  a  sound  federal  investment,  maximizing  their  limited  funds  to  "open  doors  of 
opportunity  to  the  coming  generations  and  help  Native  American  communities  bring  together  a  cohesive 
society,  one  that  draws  inspiration  from  the  past  in  order  to  shape  a  creative,  inspired  vision  of  the  future" 
(Tribal  Colleges:  Shaping  the  Future  of  Native  America.  Carnegie  Foundation). 

Thank  you  again  for  this  opportunity  to  present  our  request  before  this  Subcommittee.  We 
respectfully  ask  the  Members  of  this  Subcommittee  for  their  continued  support  and  full  consideration  of 
our  FY  97  appropriations  request. 
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(Clerk's  Note:  The  following  statement  was  submitted  for  the  record  by 
Rutgers  University:) 

TESTIMONY  OF 

Saul  Amarel 

Alan  M  Turing  Professor  of  Computer  Science 

Director  of  'Hypercomputing  and  Design  (HPCD)'  project 

Rutgers  University 

TO  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  SECURITY  APPROPRIATIONS 
OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
The  Honorable  C.W.  Bill  Young,  Chair 

CONCERNING  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1997  APPROPRIATIONS  TO  THE 
HIGH  PERFORMANCE  COMPUTING  AND  COMMUNICATIONS  (HPCC)  NATIONAL 

PROGRAM 

May  1,  1996 


Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify 
for  the  second  year  on  the  subject  of  appropriations  to  the  High  Performance  Computing 
and  Communications  (HPCC)  national  program. 

/  would  like  to  urge  the  subcommittee  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  HPCC  national 
program  and,  in  particular,  to  protect  the  Fiscal  Year  1997  budget  requests  for  HPCC 
allocations  to  Defense  as  well  as  to  the  other  federal  agencies  that  participate  in  the  HPCC 
program.    Also,  I  would  like  to  highlight  the  essential  role  played  by  universities  within 
the  HPCC  program,  and  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  continuing  the  strong  support  of 
university  research  within  the  program. 

First,  let  me  clarify  my  relationship  to  the  HPCC  program.  I  am  Professor  of  Computer 
Science  at  Rutgers  University  in  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey.    In  the  mid-eighties,  I 
spent  two  years  as  Director  of  the  Information  Science  and  Technology  Office  (ISTO)  of 
the  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  (DARPA),  on  leave  from  Rutgers. 
During  my  service  at  DARPA,  I  was  heavily  involved  in  the  early  planning  for  the  HPCC 
program  -  as  Chair  of  the  Computer  Research  and  Development  Subcommittee  of  the 
Federal  Coordinating  Council  for  Science,  Engineering  and  Technology  (FCCSET) 
Committee  on  Computer  Research  and  Applications  of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy  (OSTP).  I  watched  with  great  interest  the  evolution  of  the  HPCC  concept  in  the 
late  eighties;  and  was  very  pleased  that  the  High  Performance  Computing  (HPC)  Act  was 
unanimously  enacted  into  law  by  Congress  in  December  1991.   At  present,  I  am  Director 
of  the  'Hypercomputing  and  Design  (HPCD)'  project  at  Rutgers  -  a  large  scale,  multi- 
disciplinary  and  multi-institutional  research  project,  which  is  sponsored  by  DARPA  as 
part  of  its  HPCC  effort. 


THE  HPCC  NATIONAL  PROGRAM 

The  HPCC  program  is  of  immense  importance  for  the  U.S.  -  not  only  because  of  its 
significance  for  the  excellence  and  competitiveness  of  information  science  and  technology 
in  the  country,  but  also  because  of  its  potential  impact  on  almost  all  aspects  of  life  in  our 
technological  society. 

The  goals  of  the  HPCC  include  extending  U.S.  technological  leadership  in  high 
performance  computing  and  networking;  providing  wide  application  of  these  technologies 
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and  accelerating  the  pace  of  innovation  to  serve  the  economy,  national  security, 
education,  health  care  and  the  global  environment;  and  to  spur  gains  in  U.S.  productivity 
and  industrial  competitiveness  by  making  HPCC  technologies  an  integral  part  of  design 
and  production  processes.  To  achieve  these  goals,  we  need  capabilities  for  solving  very 
intensive  large  scale  computing  and  communication  problems.  The  HPCC  national 
program  provides  the  leadership,   the  coordination,  and  the  resources  needed  for  the 
development  of  revolutionary  new  approaches  that  enable  the  solution  of  these  problems 
within  a  framework  of  partnership  among  government,  academe  and  industry. 

From  its  early  stages,  the  emphasis  of  the  HPCC  program  has  been  on  developing 
dramatically  faster  computers  and  networks,   developing  paradigms  and  software  for 
using  them  effectively,  stretching  their  limits  with  highly  chalenging  problems  [within 
the  HPCC  program,  some  of  these  are  called  "Grand  Challenges"  or  "National 
Challenges".]  ,  and  training  people  in  the  new  technologies.  More  recently,  there  has 
been  increased  emphasis  on  the  exploration  of  a  broad  range  of  applications  -  both  those 
that  require  extremely  high  performance  and  those  that  are  characterized  by  very  large 
scale. 

The  HPCC  program  has  made  enormous  progress  since  it  started  formally  in  1992,  and 
it  has  acquired  by  now  a  strong  momentum.  I  think  it  is  essential  to  capitalize  on  this 
momentum,  and  to  continue  exploring  computational  approaches  to  complex  problems 
that  can  only  now  be  approached  because  of  the  advances  in  HPC  technology  and  in 
networking. 


THE  ROLE  OF  UNIVERSITIES  IN  HPCC 

As  experience  is  being  gained  in  this  area,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  the 
complex  problems  that  are  being  considered  as  challenging  applications  for  HPCC 
require  for  their  solution  a  combination  of  advanced  capabilities  -  High  Performance 
Computer  architectures,  powerful  software  tools,  computational  science  and  engineering 
methods  in  a  variety  of  disciplines,   and  basic  computer  science  approaches  for 
representation,  automated  decision  making,  and  overall  system  integration. 

In  most  cases  of  interest,  no  single  capability  is  sufficient  without  substantial 
contribution  from  the  others.   All  are  necessary.  Fundamental  work  in  computer  science 
and  in  computational  science  is  as  essential  as  are  imaginative  technology  developments 
in  parallel  computer  architectures  and  in  networks. 

This  implies  that  extensive  university  participation  is  required  in  order  to  push  the 
boundaries  of  knowledge  and  technology  in  the  required  areas,  especially  in  areas  such  as 
computer  science  and  computational  science/engineering.   Also,  it  is  essential  that 
strong  collaborative  links  be  developed  between  universities  and  industry  in  the  context 
of    HPCC  -    for  identification  of  significant  problems,  for  sharing  expertise  and 
resources,  for  'sanity  checks'  on  university  efforts,  for  testing  ideas  and  for  rapid 
prototyping. 

It  is  clear  also  that  universities  have  another,  fundamental,  role  in  the  HPCC  program  - 
that  of  educating  the  next  generation  of  scientists  and  engineers  in  the  nation  in  the  use, 
exploitation,  and  further  advancement  of  information  science  and  technology.  This 
amounts  to  cultivating  one  of  our  most  valuable  national  resources. 
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SPECIFIC  EXAMPLES  OF  UNIVERSITY  PARTICIPATION  IN  HPCC 
-  FROM  THE  'HYPERCOMPUTING  AND  DESIGN  (HPCD)'  PROJECT 

I  would  like  to  give  some  examples  that  illustrate  university  participation  in  HPCC 
developments  -  from  our  experience  with  the  'Hypercomputing  and  Design  (HPCD)' 
project  at  Rutgers,  which  is  sponsored  by  DARPA  as  part  of  its  HPCC  program 
component. 

The   HPCD  Project 

The  HPCD  project,  which  is  centered  at  Rutgers,   is  directly  related  to  a  key  priority  of 
the  national  HPCC  program,  namely  "to  spur  gains  in  U.S.  productivity  and  industrial 
competitiveness  by  making  high  performance  computing  an  integral  part  of  the  design 
and  production  process".  The  broad  aim  of  the  project  is  to  build  on  top  of  advances  in 
computer  architectures  and  in  other  areas  of  computer  science  (especially  in  Artificial 
Intelligence)  and  computational  science,  and  to  develop  a  new  generation  of  engineering 
automation  technology  that  can  bring  about  dramatic  gains  in  industrial  productivity. 

An  important  goal  of  the  project  is  to  develop  methods,  and  software  systems,  for 
attaining  substantial  speed-ups  (up  to  ten)  in  the  time  required  for  transition  from  a 
design  concept  to  its  implementation  as  a  product.  The  project  is  concentrating  on 
methods  for  design  of  complex  engineering  systems  (such  as  jet  engines,  ships, 
electronic  chip  manufacturing  processes  and  computer  microprocessors)  where  the 
design  process  is  strongly  dependent  upon  the  effective  use  of  knowledge  from  several 
scientific  disciplines. 

We  are  interested  in  approaches  for  rapid  and  flexible  redesign  in  response  to  changing 
mission  (product)  requirements  or  to  changes  (or  new  opportunities)  in  manufacturing 
technologies.  Systems  of  this  type  promise  to  have  a  major  impact  on  the  effectiveness 
and  efficiency  of  systems  acquisition  in  Defense  and  also  on  industrial  productivity  in  the 
civilian  sector  of  the  nation. 

The  HPCD  project  is  a  broad  multi-disciplinary  and  multi-institutional  effort  involving 
researchers  from  academia  and  industry.    At  present,  participating  universities  include 
Rutgers  and  the  University  of  Southern  California.  The  project  involves  collaborations 
with  researchers  from  about  a  dozen  industries.  Computer  networking  is  an  important 
means  of  maintaining  effective  working  links  among  the  geographically  distributed 
researchers  in  the  project. 

In  the  following,  I  will  describe  two  areas  of  work  within  the  HPCD  project  (out  of  a 
total  of  eight  in  the  project)  in  order  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  technical  activities  and 
collaborations  that  are  currently  underway  in  a  university-based  effort  which  is  part  of 
the  national  HPCC  program. 


Design   of  submicron   electronic  chip   manufacturing   processes. 

One  of  the  HPCD  collaborative  efforts  in  the  area  of  submicron  electronic  chip 
manufacturing  involves  researchers  from  Cambridge  Hydrodynamics  Inc  (CHI), 
Rutgers,  IBM  and  LSI  Logic. 

Among  the  recent  significant  results  of  work  in  this  area  was  the  demonstration  of  a 
software  system  that  can  detect  and  correct  manufacturing  failures  on  a  0.35  micron 
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feature-size  ,  1cm-by-1cm  chip  using  only  30  hours  of  CPU  time  on  an  IBM  SP2  High 
Performance  Computer.  This  new  approach  replaces  the  current,  slow,  error  prone, 
labor  intensive  method  of  handling  physical  limitations  of  the  chip  manufacturing 
process,  and  can  significantly  reduce  the  need  for  expensive,  time  consuming, 
fabrication  trials.  It  enables  existing  fabrication  facilities  to  build  faster  cheaper  chips 
with  smaller  feature  sizes,  and  at  higher  yields  than  previously  possible.    This  is  of 
special  significance  for  national  defense  and  intelligence  applications;   it  is  also  of  broad 
significance  for  the  civilian  economy.  The  new  approach  provides  a  cost-effective 
solution  to  a  previously  intractable  problem. 

Development  of  this  approach  is  based  on  fundamental  work  in  computational  science, 
which  enables  the  modeling  (with  the  help  of  High  Performance  Computers)   of  the 
detailed  physics  of  lithography  processes  in  chip  manufacturing,  and  work  in  computer 
science,  which  provides  the  basis  for  developing  the  required  representations, 
algorithms,  and  control/optimization  methods. 

I  would  like  to  stress  that  results  of  this  type  could  not  be  obtained  without  the 
fundamental  university  work  in  computational  science  and  computer  science,  and  also 
without  the  power  of  massively  parallel  computing,  the  close  ties  to  industrial  experts, 
and  the  multi-disciplinary  culture  that  the  HPCC  initiative  makes  possible  in  a  project 
such  as  HPCD. 


Design  of  inlets  for  jet  engines  and  of  aerospace  vehicles 

In  the  area  of  aerospace  design,  the  HPCD  project  is  focusing  on  problems  in  the  design  of 
high  speed  inlets  and  exhaust  nozzles  for  jet  engines,  and  in  the  conceptual  design  of 
entire  aerospace  vehicles.  At  present,  the  main  collaborations  in  this  area  are  between 
researchers  at  Rutgers,  United  Technologies  Research  Center  (UTRC),  and  Lockheed. 
Research  in  this  area  is  of  significance  both  to  military  supersonic  designs,  as  well  as  to 
civilian  designs  such  as  the  supersonic  civil  transport. 

Among  the  recent  important  results  in  this  area  was  the  development  of  an  automatic 
design  system  which  has  redesigned  the  well-known  NASA  P2  and  P8  hypersonic  inlets 
to  achieve  major  performance  improvements.  This  work,  which  was  received 
enthusiastically  by  professional  inlet  designers,  involves  the  first  successful 
combination  of  optimization  methods,  augmented  by  Artificial  Intelligence  techniques, 
and  detailed  fluid  dynamics  simulation  for  the  design  of  high  speed  inlets. 

In  a  related  effort,  a  major  breakthrough  was  achieved  in  the  preliminary  design  of  a 
Mach  4  inlet  .    Using  a  multi-level  design  system,  which  includes  fluid  dynamic 
simulations  at  two  levels  of  resolution,  and  novel  automated  design  search  strategies,  a 
20%  improvement  in  total  pressure  recovery  was  achieved  -  compared  to  baseline 
designs  obtained  by  current  methods.  This  represents  a  major  design  improvement. 
Typically,  improvements  in  total  pressure  recovery  of  10%  are  considered  "very  good". 
These  results  were  obtained  in  the  context  of  preliminary  designs  for  a  low-cost 
supersonic  missile  configuration  (Project  Cheapshot). 

By  exploring  methods  for  solving  design  problems  in  this  general  area,    a  promising 
technique  called  "model  constraints"  was  developed  to  speed  up  automated  design 
processes.  In  these  processes,  candidate  designs  are  evaluated  by  computational 
simulation,  and  model  constraints  allow  knowledge  of  the  underlying  physical  models  to 
help  guide  the  automated  search  for  high-quality  designs.  The  approach  has  been  tested  in 
a  system  which  automates  conceptual  design  of  supersonic  aircraft  and  has  been 
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demonstrated  to  reliably  find  optimal  designs  one  or  more  orders  of  magnitude  faster 
than  via  techniques  currently  used  by  aircraft  designers. 

Developments  in  this  area  require  the  effective  integration  of  simulation  capabilities 
that  are  based  on  fundamental  work  in  Computational  Fluid  Dynamics  (CFD)  with 
Artificial  Intelligence  augmented  Optimization  Methods. 

I  would  like  to  stress  again  that  major  progress  in  this  area  could  not  be  obtained 
without  the  fundamental  university  work  in  computational  science  and  computer  science, 
and  also  without  the  power  of  massively  parallel  computing,  and  the  close  collaboration 
between  university  researchers  and  industrial  experts. 


MORE  ON  THE  EDUCATIONAL  ROLE  OF  UNIVERSITIES  IN  HPCC 

It  is  an  important  function  of  HPCC  to  provide  the  means  for  developing  the  knowledge 
and  the  student  training  in  computer  and  computational  science  that  will  produce  and 
enrich  the  computer-related  manpower  needed  for  the  next  century.   One  of  the  best 
ways  of  doing  this  job  is  to  have  graduate  students  in  several  science  and  engineering 
disciplines  working  together  with  their  professors  and  with  industrial  collaborators  in 
research  projects  such  as  HPCD.  This  exposes  students  to  the  problems,  the  methods,  the 
culture  of  exploration  at  the  cutting  edge  of  computing,  and  the  latest  infrastructure  to 
support  their  research. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  extensive  use  of  graduate  students  in  the  conduct  of  university 
research,  as  part  of  their  training,  has  helped  make  the  United  State's  basic  research 
enterprise  so  outstanding.  Perhaps  graduates  of  research  universities,  trained  in 
projects  such  as  HPCD,  can  have  a  much  larger  impact  on  national  defense  and  the 
economy  than  specific  research  results  or  technologies  created  in  these  projects. 

Actually,  both  creation  of  new  technology  and  manpower  training  are  essential  for 
advancing  the  goals  of  HPCC.  HPCC-sponsored  research  efforts  in  universities,  such  as 
HPCD,  are  critical  for  pushing  the  envelope  of  information  technology  AND  for  producing 
the  next  generation  of  people  who  will  be  making  major  contributions  to  America's 
information   future. 


SUMMARY 

As  you  make  your  funding  plans,  I  am  urging  you  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  national 
HPCC  program,  and,  in  particular,  to  protect  the  Fiscal  Year  1997  budget  requests  for 
HPCC  allocations  to  Defense  as  well  as  to  the  other  federal  agencies  that  participate  in  the 
HPCC  program.  Also,  I  would  like  to  stress  the  importance  of  continuing  the  strong 
support  of  university  research    within  the  framework  of  the  HPCC  national  enterprise. 
Support  for  HPCC,  and  for  university  research  as  an  integral  part  of  HPCC,  represent 
important  investments  in  the  future  of  the  Nation. 
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(Clerk's  Note:  The  following  statement  was  submitted  for  the  record  by 
Georgetown  University:) 

Subcommittee  on  National  Security 

Committee  on  Appropriations 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

Public  Witness  Testimony  for  FY97 

May  1,  1996 

Room  H-149 

1:30  p.m. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  I  am  Father  William  L.  George,  S.J. 
assistant  to  the  President  of  Georgetown  University,  the  Reverend  Leo  J.  O'Donovan,  S.J. 
Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  the  Fuel  Cell  Transit  Bus  Research  and 
Development  program  and  the  Armed  Forces  Health  Professions  Scholarship. 


Tank  and  Automotive  Technology 
Fuel  Cell  Transit  Bus  Research  and  Development  Program 

In  the  FY95  appropriations,  this  Committee  designated  $12  million  to  advance  the 
fuel  cell  transit  bus  program  through  the  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  (ARPA). 
ARPA  has  been  assisting  Georgetown's  effort  with  the  Department  of  Transportation's 
Federal  Transit  Administration  to  produce  pre-production  prototype  commercial  transit  buses. 
At  ARPA's  direction,  the  FTA  program  was  redirected  to  address  two  fuel  cell  technologies: 
the  mature  Phosphoric  Acid  Fuel  Cell  which  was  in  the  original  program,  and  the  emerging 
Proton  Exchange  Membrane  Fuel  Cell  which  has  attractive  operating  features  and  may  be  a 
better  answer  to  future  transportation  needs  of  the  nation. 

Based  upon  recent  technical  discussions,  it  is  determined  that  the  Fuel  Cell  Transit 
Bus  Research  and  Development  Program's  ultimate  goal  of  technology  commercialization 
would  be  greatly  enhanced  through  continued  funding  and  cooperation  with  DoD's  National 
Automotive  Center  (NAC).   The  NAC  has  the  responsibility  to  leverage  commercial 
industry's  large  investment  in  automotive  technology  research  and  development  and  initiate 
shared  technology  programs  focused  on  benefitting  military  ground  vehicle  systems. 


The  Fuel  Cell  Transit  Bus  program  offers  potential  military  benefits  as  a  result  of  the 
Fuel  Cell  power  plants  which  match  the  desired  propulsion  requirements  of  various  military 
vehicles  such  as  tractors  or  scout  vehicles.   The  quiet,  low  temperature  Fuel  Cell  signature 
provides  silent,  electric  power  which  can  be  applied  to  military  operations  where  high  power 
and  stealth  are  at  a  premium.   Fuel  cell  technology  can  also  be  used  by  the  military  to  meet 
environmental  restrictions  associated  with  tactical  vehicle  usage  in  the  continental  U.S. 
These  factors,  coupled  with  recent  technology  advances  that  could  allow  the  Fuel  Cells  to  run 
on  military  fuels  such  as  diesel  or  JP-8,  suggest  that  an  organization  such  as  the  NAC  could 
best  support  Georgetown's  ongoing  efforts. 
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In  FY97,  we  request  that  $12  million  be  identified  for  this  program.  Of  that,  $9 
million  would  be  applied,  through  the  NAC,  to  complete  the  development  of  a  Fuel  Cell 
power  plant  amenable  to  both  commercial  and  military  transportation  applications.  This 
could  be  accomplished  using  a  Cooperative  Agreement  or  Other  Agreements  Authority.  The 
remaining  $3.0  million  would  go  to  the  NAC  to  (1)  investigate  military  applications,  (2) 
resolve  logistic  fuel  issues  and  (3)  to  perform  engineering  analyses  to  develop  a  military 
propulsion  system  concept  based  upon  Fuel  Cell  technology.  Fuels  selected  will  be  those 
already  in  use  by  the  military. 

Continuation  of  the  Georgetown  program  will  prepare  for  the  introduction  of  pre- 
production  Fuel  Cell  power  plants  into  a  commercial  production  mode.   This  will  act  to 
reduce  overall  cost  to  both  the  military  and  private  sectors.   It  will  also  provide  the  DoD 
with  clean,  quiet  and  efficient  Fuel  Cell  power  plants,  an  opportunity  to  leverage  $55  million 
worth  of  existing  R&D  effort,  and  a  clear  path  for  the  introduction  of  the  technology  into  the 
defense  inventory.   This  highly  visible  program  is  expected  to  serve  as  an  exemplar  of  shared 
technology  satisfying  both  military  and  commercial  applications. 


The  Armed  Forces  Health  Professions  Scholarship 

The  Armed  Forces  Health  Professions  Scholarship  Program  continues  to  provide  an 
outstanding  alternative  to  students  who  choose  to  finance  their  medical  education  without 
incurring  excessive  educational  debt.   For  the  current  1995-96  academic  year,  90  students 
participate  in  this  program  at  the  Georgetown  University  School  of  Medicine.   These  military 
scholars  receive  full  tuition  benefits,  with  an  allowance  for  books,  supplies,  and  other 
educational  expenses.   In  addition,  they  are  provided  a  taxable  stipend  to  help  meet  their 
living  expenses.   Although  some  military  scholars  borrow  to  help  supplement  the  funds  they 
receive  from  the  military,  their  educational  debt  burden  is  significantly  less  than  our  other 
medical  students. 

The  Georgetown  University  School  of  Medicine  continues  to  maintain  its  financial 
blind  policy  on  admissions,  in  part  due  to  programs  such  as  the  Armed  Forces  Health 
Professions  Scholarship  Program.   Military  scholarships  help  ensure  that  our  institution 
remains  accessible  to  all  students  and  it  proves  beneficial  to  the  military  since  many  of  the 
Georgetown  students  elect  to  remain  in  the  service. 
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(Clerk's  Note:  The  following  statement  was  submitted  for  the  record  by  the 
University  of  Puerto  Rico:) 


Testimony  of 
The  University  of  Puerto  Rico 

Submitted  to 

The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

Committee  on  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  National  Security 

May  1, 1996 
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Mr.  Chairman,  and  distinguished  members  of  the  subcommittee,  the  University  of  Puerto 
Rico  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  submit  testimony,  for  the  record,  concerning  the 
Department  of  Defense  Experimental  Program  to  Stimulate  Competitive  Research 
(DEPSCoR)  and  the  University's  Hispanic  Collaborative  for  Research  and  Education  in 
Science  Technology  (HiCREST)  program. 

The  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  founded  in  1903  as  a  land  grant  institution,  is  the  state 
university  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  largest  Hispanic  Institution  of  higher  education  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  also  one  of  the  largest  multi-campus  systems  in  the  country.  The 
UPR  has  over  62,000  students  (66  percent  of  whom  are  women),  5000  faculty  members, 
four  major  campuses  and  six  regional  colleges  and  other  units  throughout  the  island. 
There  are  over  360  academic  programs,  all  fully  accredited  by  national  organizations, 
offered  at  the  University.  In  addition  to  the  school  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  The  UPR 
operates  schools  of  Law,  Science,  Mathematics,  Engineering,  Medicine,  Architecture, 
Humanities,  Education  and  Social  Sciences.  As  the  premiere  Hispanic  institution  in  the 
United  States,  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  has  graduated  more  than  250,000  students, 
many  of  whom  have  made  significant  contributions  to  American  society. 

As  the  Nation's  leading  Hispanic  academic  center  for  research  and  education  related  to 
science  and  technology,  the  University  has  an  exemplary  record  in  educating  students 
who  pursue  careers  in  the  science,  engineering  and  mathematics  (SEM)  fields.  The  UPR 
ranks  number  one  among  all  institutions  in  terms  of  the  number  of  Hispanic  students  that 
go  on  to  obtain  Ph.Ds  in  science  and  engineering.  One  in  ten  students  attending  the 
University's  largest  campus  at  Rio  Piedras  who  receive  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  science  go 
on  to  obtain  Ph.Ds.  This  number  is  twice  the  national  average  for  all  students.  Twenty 
percent  of  all  Hispanics  who  obtain  their  Ph.D.  in  Science  and  Engineering  got  their 
undergraduate  degrees  from  The  UPR. 

In  addition,  The  UPR  has  benefited  greatly,  over  the  last  ten  years,  from  its  involvement 
in  the  Department  of  Defense's  Experimental  Program  to  Stimulate  Competitive 
Research  (DEPSCoR);  the  National  Science  Foundation's  EPSCoR  program;  the 
Minority  Research  Center  of  Excellence;  and  the  Alliance  for  Minority  participation 
(AMP).  These  programs  have  allowed  the  University  to  develop  its  scientific  and 
technical  base  in  selected  areas  to  a  national  competitive  level.  The  DEPSCoR  program, 
in  particular,  is  extremely  important  to  Puerto  Rico,  as  well  as  to  the  18  other 
participating  states.  DEPSCoR  plays  a  critical  role  in  terms  of  enhancing  and  building 
the  capacity  of  institutions  and  research  in  states  that  traditionally  have  not  fared  well  in 
competing  for  regular  DoD  research  and  training  grants. 

For  the  record,  The  UPR  did  very  well  in  the  recent  DEPSCoR  competition,  winning  a 
total  of  five  awards.  Clearly,  there  is  a  strong  research  base  on  which  to  build  stronger 
partnerships  and  alliances  which  would  enable  the  University  to  deploy  expertise  and 
talent  in  the  service  of  the  national  security  interests. 
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With  the  Hispanic  population  being  the  fastest  growing  population  in  the  country,  persons 
from  our  community  undoubtedly  will  be  called  upon  to  help  provide  the  technical  skills, 
expertise,  and  leadership  needed  for  the  next  century.  As  we  attempt  to  address  the 
challenges  we  currently  face,  as  well  as  those  that  lie  ahead,  Hispanic  Serving  Institutions 
(HSIs)  understand  the  critical  role  they  must  play  in  the  education  of  Hispanic  students 
in  science  and  technological  areas.  In  this  vein,  The  UPR,  working  with  HSIs  in  New 
Mexico,  have  sought  to  share  and  build  upon  their  strengths  through  enhanced 
collaborations  with  Federal  agencies,  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education. 

Last  year,  in  an  effort  to  further  enhance  the  participation  of  the  nation's  Hispanic 
Serving  Institutions  (HSI's)  within  DoD's  university  research  mission,  The  UPR 
developed  the  HiCREST  initiative.  Too  often,  HSIs  have  played  secondary  and  often 
peripheral  roles  in  Federally-supported  collaborative  efforts  related  to  science  and 
technology.  The  HiCREST  collaboration  is  designed  to  help  HSI's  develop  a  critical 
mass  of  talent  and  enhance  research  opportunities  for  DoD  that  are  uniquely  related  at 
these  institutions.  It  is  our  belief  that  in  developing  the  nation's  first  coordinated  DoD 
and  Hispanic  consortium  effort,  The  UPR  and  other  HSIs  with  advanced  programs  will 
be  able  to  serve  as  role  models  and  resource  centers  for  the  Department,  industry,  other 
HSIs,  and  other  minority  and  majority  institutions  of  higher  education. 

With  the  support  of  the  Chairman  and  members  on  this  Committee,  The  UPR  was 
successful  in  securing  language  within  the  FY96  National  Security  Appropriations 
Conference  Report  that  established  a  precedent-setting  collaborative  effort  between  DOD 
and  HSIs.  We  commend  the  Committee  for  recognizing  of  HSIs  for  the  critical  role  they 
can  play  in  assisting  DOD  in  strengthening  its  research  and  development  activities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  months  since  the  HiCREST  language  was  included  in  the 
Conference  report,  which  was  subsequently  signed  into  law  by  the  President,  there  has 
been  very  little  effort  by  the  Department  to  bring  this  collaborative  to  life.  It  is  in  this 
vein  that  The  UPR  is  again  seeking  this  Committee's  assistance.  In  light  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  midway  through  FY96,  and  without  evidence  that  the  Department  is  seeking  to 
develop  this  initiative  this  fiscal  year,  the  UPR  is  requesting  that  the  Committee  include 
language  in  the  FY97  Department  of  Defense  appropriations  bill  that  will  again  call  for 
the  establishment  of  a  collaborative  between  the  Department  and  a  HSI  consortium  that 
has  demonstrated  excellence  in  the  science  and  research  fields.  Furthermore,  we  ask  that 
of  the  funds  provided  for  university  research,  $2,000,000  be  provided  to  support  a 
HiCREST  initiative. 

Over  the  years,  this  Committee  has  recognized  the  unique  mission  of  HSIs,  Historically 
Black  Colleges  and  Universities  and  other  minority  institutions.  These  institutions  are 
doing  the  best  job  in  the  country  in  terms  of  preparing  the  minority  scientists,  engineers 
and  mathematicians  needed  to  fulfill  the  defense  and  workforce  challenges  already  upon 
us.  With  the  Committee's  continued  support,  The  University  of  Puerto  Rico  is  confident 
that  it  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  graduate  a  large  number  of  highly  trained  Hispanic 
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students  with  the  knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to  succeed  in  SEM  graduate  study,  and 
excel  in  scientific  careers  relevant  to  the  DOD  mission. 

Thank  you. 
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(Clerk's  Note:  The  following  statement  was  submitted  for  the  record  by  the 
American  Association  of  Nurse  Anesthetists:) 


STATEMENT 


of  the 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  NURSE  ANESTHETISTS 


before  the 


HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE 
NATIONAL  SECURITY  SUBCOMMITTEE 


regarding 


FISCAL  YEAR  1997  APPROPRIATIONS 


May  1,  1996 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  NURSE  ANESTHETISTS  -  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  AFFAIRS  OFFICE 

The  Capitol  Hill  Office  Building.  412  1st  Street,  S.E.,  Suite  12,  Washington,  O.C.  20003 

Telephone:  (202)  484-8400  ■  Facsimile:  (202)  484-8408 
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The  American  Association  of  Nurse  Anesthetists  (AANA)  is  the  professional  association  that 
represents  over  26,000  certified  registered  nurse  anesthetists  (CRNAs),  which  is  96  percent  of  the 
nurse  anesthetists  in  the  United  States.  The  AANA  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  provide  testimony 
regarding  CRNAs  in  the  military.  We  would  also  like  to  thank  this  committee  for  the  help  it  has 
given  us  in  trying  to  assist  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  and  each  of  the  Services  to  recruit  and 
retain  CRNAs. 


CURRENT  STATUS  OF  CRNA  FORCE  IN  THE  DOD 

Nurse  anesthetists  have  been  the  principal  anesthesia  provider  in  combat  areas  in  every  war  the  U.S. 
has  been  engaged  since  World  War  I.  Military  nurse  anesthetists  have  been  honored  and  decorated 
by  the  U.S.  and  foreign  governments  for  outstanding  achievements,  resulting  from  their  dedication 
and  commitment  to  duty,  and  competence  in  managing  seriously  wounded  casualties.  In  World  War 
n,  there  were  17  nurse  anesthetists  to  every  one  anesthesiologist.  In  Vietnam,  the  ratio  of  CRNAs 
to  physician  anesthetists  was  approximately  3:1.  Two  nurse  anesthetists  were  killed  in  Vietnam  and 
their  names  have  been  engraved  on  the  Vietnam  Memorial  Wall.  During  the  Panama  strike,  only 
CRNAs  were  sent  with  the  fighting  forces. 

In  all  of  the  Services,  maintaining  adequate  numbers  of  active  duty  CRNAs  is  of  utmost  concern. 
Current  statistics  on  the  active  component  compiled  by  the  military  for  both  FY95  and  projected 
FY96  are  detailed  below: 


NURSE  CORPS  (CRNAs) 
FY95  END  STRENGTH 


AUTHORIZATION 

INVENTORY 

DELTA 

Army 

304 

226 

-78 

Navy 

174 

179 

+5 

Air  Force 

233 

221 

-11 

DOD  Total 

711 

626 

-85 

FY96  PROJECTED  END  STRENGTH 


AUTHORIZATION 

INVENTORY 

DELTA 

Army 

304 

225 

-79 

Navy 

173 

162 

-11 

Air  Force 

233 

244 

+  11 

DOD  Total 

710 

631 

-79 
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As  you  can  see,  the  Air  Force  is  seeing  a  positive  number  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  which  is 
attributable  to  several  factors.  It  is  likely  that  the  recent  increase  in  the  Incentive  Special  Pay  (ISP) 
for  nurse  anesthetists  has  played  a  role  in  keeping  retention  levels  high.  Also,  the  Air  Force  made 
the  decision  in  1994  to  address  the  ongoing  nurse  anesthetist  shortage  by  training  40  percent  more 
CRNAs.  In  1996,  these  students  will  graduate  and  be  added  to  the  inventory  of  practicing  Air  Force 
CRN  As.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Army  has  experienced  a  negligible  impact  on  recruitment  and 
retention  since  the  implementation  of  the  increased  Incentive  Special  Pay  (ISP)  for  nurse 
anesthetists.  The  Navy  is  currently  enjoying  a  slight  surplus  in  the  number  of  nurse  anesthetists,  but 
that  number  is  projected  to  drop  again  in  FY96.  Since  the  Incentive  Special  Pay  was  just 
implemented  15  months  ago,  it  is  difficult  to  assess  the  true  impact  since  other  factors  also  affect  the 
supply  of  nurse  anesthetists  in  the  military. 


CRNA  PRACTICE  ENVIRONMENT  IN  THE  MILITARY 

The  ability  to  function  autonomously  in  remote  locations  is  required  of  all  military  CRNAs.  It  is  the 
promise  of  this  independence  which  draws  many  to  military  anesthesia  service.  Therefore,  any 
attempt  to  change  the  anesthesia  practice  standard  to  require  that  an  anesthesia  care  team  consisting 
of  a  CRNA  and  a  supervising  anesthesiologist  to  deliver  all  anesthesia  would  not  only  prove 
detrimental  to  the  morale  of  military  CRNAs,  but  would  also  undermine  any  attempts  by  the 
Services  to  recruit  highly  motivated  individuals.  Even  more  importantly,  the  Services  would  lose 
mobilization  effectiveness  by  requiring  two  anesthesia  providers  where  autonomous  CRNAs  have 
previously  provided  anesthesia  safely  and  effectively  for  over  100  years.  This  military  standard  is 
based  on  the  need  of  the  Services  to  provide  a  wide  range  of  health  care  with  as  few  providers  as 
necessary  during  mobilization  to  remote  or  isolated  locations.  Historically,  CRNAs  have  always 
worked  independently  at  such  locations;  therefore,  there  is  no  basis  for  requiring  supervision  of 
CRNAs  when  they  then  return  to  more  urban  facilities. 

The  U.S.  military  services  do  not  require  anesthesiologist  supervision  of  CRNAs.  There  are  many 
military  medical  treatment  facilities  throughout  the  world  which  have  military  CRNAs  as  their  sole 
anesthesia  providers,  and  this  practice  arrangement  has  not  had  a  negative  impact  on  the  quality  of 
anesthesia  care.  In  1995,  the  American  Society  of  Anesthesiologists  attempted  to  look  at  the  issue  of 
utilization  of  anesthesiologists  and  their  relationship  with  nurse  anesthetists  in  the  military.  The 
outcome  of  the  meeting,  which  was  agreed  on  by  all  Services,  was  that  there  was  no  apparent 
problem  in  this  area.  Yet  there  continues  to  be  proposals  in  all  Services  for  increased  supervision  of 
CRNAs,  with  attempts  by  physician  anesthesiologists  to  place  unnecessary  supervision  language  into 
local  military  treatment  facility  policies. 

In  addition,  in  light  of  their  largely  autonomous  role  in  provision  of  anesthesia  and  their  experience 
as  military  officers,  nurse  anesthetists  could  provide  valuable  insights  in  the  development  of  military 
anesthesia  practice  standards.  CRNAs  have  consistently  been  involved  in  policy  development. 
Contributions  to  the  development  of  standards  is  a  professional  responsibility  that  nurse  anesthetists 
respect.  Since  both  physician  anesthesiologists  and  CRNAs  are  commissioned  officers  with  the  same 
duties,  rights  and  responsibilities  toward  the  development  of  their  profession,  formal  recognition  and 
inclusion  of  CRNAs  in  the  process  is  only  logical. 
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A  ANA  recommends  that  DOO  maintain  the  mobilization  effectiveness  of  CRN  As  by  supporting 
the  enforcement  of  the  current  practice  standard  of  autonomous  anesthesia  care  by  CRNAs  in 
all  locations.  In  addition,  DOD  should  encourage  participation  and  recognition  of  CRNAs  in 
the  development  of  anesthesia  practice  standards,  to  utilize  and  benefit  from  their  expertise 
and  experience  as  military  officers  and  anesthesia  providers. 


HOW  CRNAs  CAN  SAVE  DOD  MONEY 

AANA  believes  that  increased  utilization  of  nurse  anesthetists  could  save  the  DOD  significant 
resources.  In  the  first  place,  it  costs  the  military  much  less  to  educate  a  CRNA  as  an  anesthesia 
provider  compared  to  the  cost  of  educating  an  anesthesiologist.  Second,  a  physician  draws 
thousands  of  dollars  in  additional  bonuses  that  illustrate  they  are  significantly  more  expensive  to 
retain. 


TRAINING  COSTS  ARE  LESS 


Cost  to  Educate  a  Single  Anesthesia 
Provider 


CRNAs 


The  cost  to  educate  nurse  anesthetists  is  significantly  lower  than  the  educational  costs  for  physician 
anesthesiologists.  Becoming  a  CRNA  takes  an  average  of  27  months  additional  education  beyond 
the  nurse's  baccalaureate  education  (four  years);  while  becoming  an  anesthesiologist  takes  a 
minimum  of  12  years,  which  includes  a  four-year  residency.  1992  data  from  the  AANA  Council  on 
Accreditation  survey  of  nurse  anesthesia  programs  indicates  that  the  average  annual  program  cost  per 
student  nurse  anesthetists  is  $11,741.  The  total  cost  for  27  months  of  CRNA  education  would 
therefore  be  approximately  $26,417  ($11,741  per  year  x  2.25  years).  According  to  1990  HCFA 
data,  the  average  annual  residency  program  cost  per  medical  resident  was  $84,837.  The  total  cost 
for  a  four-year  anesthesiologist  residency  would  therefore  be  approximately  $339,400  ($84,837  per 
year  x  4  years).  AANA  estimates  that  at  least  10  CRNAs  can  be  educated  for  the  cost  of  educating 
one  anesthesiologist.   With  the  shorter  training  period,  the  10  CRNAs  will  each  be  in  practice  for 
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several  years  before  the  one  anesthesiologist  completes  his/her  residency.  A  federal  study 
comparing  the  costs  of  education  for  CRNAs  versus  anesthesiologists  would  provide  valuable  data 
for  decision-making  on  the  allocation  of  scarce  federal  resources  to  support  health  professions 
education. 

COMPARISON  OFNON-MD  BONUSES  TO  PHYSICIAN  BONUSES 

In  addition  to  the  decreased  cost  of  training  a  nurse  anesthetist,  the  bonuses  received  by  CRNAs 
are  significantly  lower  than  those  received  by  physicians. 

The  Incentive  Special  Pay  for  Nurses 

In  the  early  1980s,  once  military  CRNAs  reached  the  grade  of  major  (0-4  grade)  with  12-14  years 
service,  they  could  expect  their  salary  and  fringe  benefits  to  match  that  of  the  average  employed 
CRNA  in  the  civilian  workforce.  Due  to  significant  increases  in  civilian  CRNA  income  in  the 
past  several  years,  military  pay  and  fringe  benefits  were  no  longer  comparable  to  the  average 
employed  civilian  CRNA.  According  to  a  March,  1994  study  requested  by  the  Health  Policy 
Directorate  of  Health  Affairs  and  conducted  by  DOD,  a  large  pay  gap  existed  between  annual 
civilian  and  military  pay  in  1992.  This  study  concluded  that  "this  earnings  gap  is  a  major  reason 
why  the  military  has  difficulty  retaining  CRNAs. "  In  order  to  address  this  pay  gap,  in  the  FY95 
Defense  Authorization  bill  Congress  authorized  the  implementation  of  an  increase  in  the  annual 
Incentive  Special  Pay  for  nurse  anesthetists  from  $6,000  to  $15,000  for  those  CRNAs  who  are  no 
longer  under  service  obligation  to  pay  back  their  anesthesia  education.  Those  CRNAs  who 
remain  obligated  will  receive  the  $6,000  ISP.  In  addition,  DOD  has  standardized  the  payback 
obligation  across  all  the  Services,  which  allowed  for  fair  implementation  of  this  increase. 

AANA  thanks  this  Committee  for  its  assistance  in  securing  this  increase  in  the  annual  ISP. 
AANA  strongly  recommends  the  continuation  of  the  annual  ISP  for  CRNAs,  which 
recognizes  the  special  skills  and  advanced  education  that  CRNAs  bring  to  the  DOD  health 
care  system. 


Board  Certification  Pay  for  Nurses 

AANA  would  also  be  highly  supportive  of  the  implementation  of  Board  Certification  Pay  for  all 
advanced  practice  nurses,  including  CRNAs,  nurse  midwives,  nurse  practitioners,  and  clinical 
nurse  specialists.   It  is  our  understanding  that  language  was  included  in  FY96  Defense 
Authorization  bill  which  would  extend  authority  to  the  Department  of  Defense  to  offer  a  board 
certification  pay  to  certain  health  professionals,  including  nurses.  It  is  also  clear  that  DOD 
Health  Affairs  has  developed  a  definition  of  "health  professional"  which  includes  the  four 
advance  practice  nursing  groups  (nurse  anesthetists,  nurse  midwives,  nurse  practitioners,  and 
clinical  nurse  specialists). 

While  we  understand  that  an  implementation  policy  for  the  board  certification  pay  has  not  yet 
been  finalized,  AANA  is  somewhat  concerned  that  military  nurse  anesthetists  may  be  precluded 
from  receiving  board  certification  pay  since  CRNAs  are  required  to  be  certified  in  order  to  enter 
practice  and  have  no  higher  level  of  certification  available  to  them.  AANA  believes,  however, 
that  board  certification  pay  should  be  applicable  to  nurse  anesthetists  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
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We  understand  that  the  concept  of  board  certification  pay  comes  from  the  physician  model,  which 
was  implemented  as  an  incentive  for  physicians  to  attain  the  highest  level  of  competency  and 
certification.  This  same  rationale  could  be  applied  to  a  registered  nurse,  who  may  be  inspired  to 
obtain  advanced  education  and  reach  a  higher  level  of  certification  as  a  nurse  anesthetist,  nurse 
midwife,  or  other  advanced  nursing  specialty.  In  this  scenario,  the  "board  certification" 
equivalent  for  a  nurse  would  be  certification  as  an  advanced  practice  nurse.  Therefore,  those 
nurses  that  strive  to  attain  the  highest  certification  available  to  nurses  (such  as  certification  as  a 
nurse  anesthetist)  should  be  eligible  for  board  certification  pay. 

In  addition,  nurse  anesthetists  are  required  to  maintain  their  certification  with  continuing 
education.  This  is  unlike  physicians,  who  remain  board  certified  once  they  pass  their  board 
certification  exam  and  are  never  required  to  be  "recertified"  as  are  nurse  anesthetists.  Therefore, 
the  board  certification  pay  would  reflect  the  ongoing  effort  by  nurse  anesthetists  to  maintain  their 
certification. 

Finally,  other  nursing  professionals  (such  as  nurse  practitioners)  are  not  required  to  be  certified  to 
enter  practice  since  there  is  no  national  system  mandating  nurse  practitioner  certification.   Nurse 
practitioners  have  the  option  of  certification  or  not,  and  can  practice  either  way.  Should  the 
profession  decide  to  establish  a  national  standard  requiring  certification  as  entry  to  practice,  nurse 
practitioners  would  no  longer  be  eligible  for  board  certification  pay.  While  it  seems  unlikely  that 
all  physicians  will  ever  be  required  to  be  board  certified  in  order  to  practice,  it  may  be  very  likely 
that  eventually  all  advanced  nursing  professions  will  require  national  certifications  for  entry  to 
practice,  such  as  in  the  profession  of  nurse  anesthesia.  It  seems  unfair  that  nurse  anesthetists,  as  a 
profession  with  long-established  national  standards  and  requirements  for  certification,  should  now 
be  ineligible  for  board  certification  pay  simply  because  they  have  already  organized  as  a  national 
group  with  a  national  certification. 


Comparison  to  Physician  Bonuses 

Even  with  the  implementation  of  an  increased  ISP  and  the  possible  addition  of  a  Board 
Certification  Pay,  CRNAs  remain  cost  effective  anesthesia  providers  for  DOD.  Nurse  anesthesia 
students  receive  no  bonus  money  at  all  while  attending  anesthesia  school.  Then,  CRNAs  receive 
only  $6,000  per  year  in  bonus  money  while  under  payback  service  obligation  for  four  years. 
After  their  payback  is  completed,  nurse  anesthetists  are  eligible  for  a  $15,000  annual  ISP  bonus. 
The  alternative  to  CRNAs,  physician  anesthesiologists,  are  eligible  for  four  different  bonuses. 
Physicians  are  eligible  for  a  $5,000  annual  variable  special  pay  upon  entering  residency.  After 
their  four  years  of  residency,  they  immediately  are  eligible  for  an  additional  $15,000  special  pay, 
and  a  $33,000  physician  ISP  annually.  Upon  passing  board  certification  (usually  about  18 
months  after  residency  is  completed),  an  additional  $2,500  in  board  certification  pay  is  added  to 
the  bonus  total  (See  Appendix  I  for  breakdown  of  total).  All  of  this  bonus  money  is  paid  to 
physicians  annually  while  they  are  still  under  a  payback  service  obligation. 

In  the  first  eight  years  of  service  alone,  the  result  is  a  wide  disparity  in  the  amount  paid  to 
physician  anesthesiologists  ($253,500)  compared  to  the  amount  paid  to  CRNAs  ($54,000). 
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MILITARY  EDUCATION  OF  NURSE  ANESTHETISTS 

DOD  statistics  show  that  CRNA  recruitment  occurs  primarily  through  Nurse  Corps  officers  who 
choose  to  continue  their  education  and  specialize  in  nurse  anesthesia.  Recent  statistics  from  all 
Services  indicate  that  the  majority  of  CRNAs  (79%)  are  produced  from  within  the  Services. 

The  U.S.  Army  Graduate  Program  in  Anesthesia  Nursing,  Army  Medical  Department  Center  and 
School  is  the  primary  source  for  Army  nurse  anesthetists.  This  nationally  recognized  program  in 
anesthesia  nursing  has  the  capability  of  educating  44  Army  nurse  corps  officers  per  year.  Upon 
graduation  and  successful  completion  of  the  national  certification  exam,  graduates  are  assigned  to 
U.S.  Army  medical  treatment  facilities  worldwide.  They  have  the  ability  to  work  independently  or 
as  members  of  the  anesthesia  care  team,  in  conventional  fixed  hospital  facilities  or  in  a  field 
environment. 


The  U.S.  Air  Force  has  had  a  school  of  nurse  anesthesia  for  45  years.  This  program  has  been  at  the 
masters-prepared  level  for  five  years.  Over  650  nurse  anesthetists  have  been  educated  by  the  Air 
Force  with  tremendous  success,  with  students  regularly  accomplishing  a  100%  success  rate  on  the 
national  certification  exam.   Since  these  nurse  anesthetists  are  trained  by  the  Air  Force,  the  Service 
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benefits  by  the  anesthesia  services  these  students  provide  while  they  are  residents.  Proven  to  be 
some  of  the  best  nurse  anesthetists  in  the  country,  these  students  are  often  better  prepared  for  the 
military  environment  than  those  brought  in  from  civilian  schools. 

The  U.S.  Navy  Nurse  Corps  Anesthesia  Program  is  the  primary  source  for  Navy  nurse  anesthetists. 
Graduates  of  this  30  month  program  receive  a  Master  of  Science  degree  from  Georgetown 
University.  Navy  graduates  are  prepared  for  independent  nurse  anesthesia  practice  ashore  or  afloat. 
All  of  its  graduates  pass  the  national  certification  exam,  and  are  generally  more  prepared  to  meet  the 
Navy  mission  than  those  trained  in  civilian  schools. 

Besides  the  individual  Service  programs  for  nurse  anesthesia,  the  Health  Professions  Scholarship 
Program  for  Anesthesia  Nursing  also  provides  financial  assistance  to  professional  nurses  who  are 
pursuing  a  master's  degree  in  anesthesia  nursing.  This  program  fully  funds,  or  provide  financial 
assistance  to,  participants  in  nurse  anesthesia  programs  conducted  by  civilian  educational  institutions. 
Student  access  to  the  Health  Professions  Scholarship  Program  has  been  a  critical  component  to  the 
recruitment  efforts  by  the  Services. 

The  AANA  is  also  concerned  about  continuing  support  for  the  Uniformed  Services  University  of  the 
Health  Sciences  (USUHS).  A  new  nurse  anesthesia  education  program  opened  in  June,  1994  at 
USUHS  with  an  initial  class  of  seven  students  which  will  be  graduating  this  year.  The  class  of  1995 
had  11  students,  and  13  students  will  be  admitted  in  1996.  Applicants  come  from  the  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force,  and  the  Public  Health  Service.  The  USUHS  nurse  anesthesia  program  has  received 
support  from  all  the  Services,  and  has  demonstrated  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  necessary  to 
prepare  health  professionals  for  the  military.  To  shut  its  doors  now  would  prove  shortsighted. 

Therefore,  AANA  recommends  that  this  Committee  encourage  the  Services  to  provide 
enhanced  funding  to  their  own  respective  nurse  anesthesia  programs,  as  the  primary  source  of 
a  stable  supply  of  military  nurse  anesthetists,  and  to  provide  continued  funding  for  the  Health 
Professions  Scholarship  Program  and  for  the  Uniformed  Services  University  of  the  Health 
Sciences. 


Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  the  AANA  believes  that  the  recruitment,  retention  and  appropriate  utilization  of 
CRNAs  in  the  Services  is  of  critical  concern.  We  sincerely  appreciate  the  dedication  and  support  of 
the  Committee  in  this  regard.  The  efforts  detailed  above  will  assist  the  Services  in  maintaining  the 
military's  ability  to  meet  its  peacetime  and  mobilization  medical  mission.  For  further  information, 
please  contact  Greta  Todd,  AANA  Associate  Director  of  Federal  Government  Affairs,  at  202/484- 
8400. 
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APPENDIX  I: 


TIMELINE: 

CRNA 

ANESTHESIOLOGISTS 

End  1st  year 

$0 

$  5000    Variable  Special  Pay 

End  2nd  year 

$0 

$5000 

mid-year:  End  nurse  anesthesia  program. 
Begin  CRNA  payback 

$0 

End  3rd  year 

$6000  ISP 

$5000 

End  4th  year: 

End  Residency 

Begin  Anesthesiologist  payback 

$6000 

$5000 

End  5th  year 

$6000 

$5000 

$15000  Additional  Spec.  Pay 

$33000    physician  ISP 

End  6th  year 

mid-year:  physician  passes  board 

$6000 

$5000 
$15000 
$33000 
$  2500    Board  Cert.  Pay 

End  7th  year 

End  CRNA  payback 

$15000 

$12000  Increased  VSP 

$15000 

$33000 

$2500 

End  8th  year 

End  physician  payback 

$15000 

$12000 
$15000 
$33000 
$2500 

TOTAL  BONUSES  COST  TO  DOD 

$54,000 

$  253,500 
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(Clerk's  Note:  The  following  statement  was  submitted  for  the  record  by 
the  California  Industry  and  Government  Coalition  on  PM-10:) 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

On  behalf  of  the  California  Industry  and  Government  Coalition  on  PM-10,  we  are 
pleased  to  submit  this  statement  for  the  record  in  support  of  our  fiscal  year  1997  funding 
request  of  $750,000  for  the  California  San  Joaquin  Valley  Region  PM-10  Air  Quality  Study. 

The  San  Joaquin  Valley  of  California  and  surrounding  regions  exceed  both  state  and 
federal  clean  air  standards  for  small  particulate  matter,  designated  PM-10.  The  1990  federal 
Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  require  these  areas  to  attain  federal  PM-10  standards  by  December 
3 1 ,  2001 .  Attainment  of  these  standards  requires  effective  and  equitable  distribution  of  pollution 
controls  that  cannot  be  determined  without  a  major  study  of  this  issue. 

According  to  EPA  and  the  California  Air  Resources  Board,  existing  research  data  show 
that  air  quality  caused  by  the  PM-10  problem  has  the  potential  to  threaten  the  health  of  more 
than  3  million  people  living  in  the  region,  reduce  visibility,  and  impact  negatively  on  the  quality 
of  life.  Unless  the  causes,  effects  and  problems  associated  with  PM-10  are  better  addressed  and 
understood,  many  industries  will  suffer  due  to  production  and  transportation  problems, 
diminishing  natural  resources,  and  increasing  costs  of  fighting  a  problem  that  begs  for  a  soundly 
researched  solution. 

PM-10  problems  stem  from  a  variety  of  industry  and  other  sources,  and  they  are  a 
significant  problem  in  the  areas  that  are  characteristic  of  much  of  California.  Typical  PM-10 
sources  are  dust  stirred  up  by  vehicles  on  unpaved  roads,  and  dirt  loosened  and  carried  by  wind 
during  cultivation  of  agricultural  land.  Soil  erosion  through  wind  and  other  agents  also  leads 
to  aggravation  of  PM-10  air  pollution  problems. 

Several  aspects  of  the  research  are  important  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense: 

•  DOD  has  a  number  of  facilities  within  the  affected  region,  such  as  Edwards 
Air  Force  Base  and  China  Lake.  Degradation  of  air  quality  and  visibility 
could  impact  their  operations. 

•  Poor  air  quality  also  degrades  the  health  and  quality  of  life  of  personnel 
stationed  at  Valley  bases. 

•  Operations  at  DOD  facilities  in  the  Valley  produce  emissions  which  contribute 
to  the  Valley's  air  quality  problem. 

•  Transport  out  of  the  Valley  may  impact  operations  in  the  R-2508  airspace  in 
the  Mojave  Desert.  Visibility  reduction  in  particular  could  interfere  with  the 
ability  to  conduct  sensitive  optical  tracking  operations  at  DOD  desert  test 
ranges. 

In  summary,  the  Department  of  Defense  is  a  double  stakeholder  with  respect  to  the  PM- 
10  issue  and  this  important  study.  DOD  activities  not  only  contribute  to  the  problem,  they  also 
are  negatively  affected  by  it. 
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The  importance  of  this  study  on  PM-10  is  underscored  by  the  need  for  more  information 
on  how  the  federal  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  standards  can  be  met  effectively  by  the  business 
community,  as  well  as  by  agencies  of  federal,  state  and  local  government  whose  activities 
contribute  to  the  p/oblem,  and  who  are  subject  to  the  requirements  of  Title  V  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  There  is  a  void  in  our  current  understanding  of  the  amount  and  impact  each  source  of  PM- 
10  actually  contributes  to  the  overall  problem.  Without  a  better  understanding  and  more 
information  —  which  this  study  would  provide  —  industry  and  government  will  be  unable  to 
develop  an  effective  attainment  plain  and  control  measures. 

Numerous  industries,  in  concert  with  the  State  of  California  and  local  government 
entities,  are  attempting  to  do  our  part,  and  we  come  to  the  appropriations  process  to  request 
assistance  in  obtaining  a  fair  federal  share  of  financial  support  for  this  important  research  effort. 
In  1990,  our  Coalition  joined  forces  to  undertake  a  study  essential  to  the  development  of  an 
effective  attainment  plan  and  effective  control  measures  for  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  of  California. 
This  unique  cooperative  partnership  involving  federal,  state  and  local  government,  as  well  as 
private  industry,  has  raised  more  than  $12  million  to  date  to  fund  research  and  planning  for  a 
comprehensive  PM-10  air  quality  study.  Our  cooperative  effort  on  this  issue  continues,  and  it 
is  our  hope  that  private  industry,  federal,  state  and  local  governments  will  be  able  to  raise  an 
additional  $12  million  over  the  next  three  years  to  fund  this  important  study. 

To  date,  this  study  project  has  benefited  from  federal  funding  provided  through  USDA's 
DOD's  and  EPA's  budgets.  In  fiscal  year  1993,  $330,000  was  provided  through  an  EPA  grant. 
In  fiscal  year  1993,  a  total  of  $2.85  million  was  appropriated  for  the  study.  In  fiscal  year  1995, 
$1.14  million  was  appropriated  for  PM-10.  For  fiscal  year  1996,  a  total  of  $1.65  million  was 
appropriated. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  PM-10  research  projects  which  are  in  progress: 

•  PLANNING 

Development  of  products  for  emissions,  field  monitoring,  data  analysis 
and  modeling 

•  TECHNICAL  SUPPORT  STUDIES 

Suitability  of  data  base;  Winter/Autumn  intensive  study; 
micrometeorological  parameters;  fog  formation/dissipation;  ammonia 
from  soils 

•  MODELING 

Demonstration  of  modeling  system  for  application  in  SIP's 

•  DATA  ANALYSIS 

Analysis  of  existing  data  to  aid  project  planning 

•  DEMONSTRATION  STUDIES 

Almond,  fig,  walnut,  cotton,  harvesting;  unpaved  agricultural  roads; 
unpaved  public  roads;  unpaved  shoulders  of  paved  roads;  dairies, 
feedlots,  poultry,  dry  cereal  grain 
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For  fiscal  year  1997,  our  Coalition  is  seeking  $750,000  in  federal  funding  through 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense  to  support  continuation  of  this  viial  study  in  California. 
We  respectfully  request  that  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Defense  provide  this 
additional  amount  in  the  DOD  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1997,  and  that  report  language 
be  included  directing  the  full  amount  for  California. 

The  San  Joaquin  Valley  PM-10  study  will  not  only  provide  this  vital  information  for  a 
region  identified  as  having  particularly  acute  PM-10  problems,  it  will  also  serve  as  a  model  for 
other  regions  of  the  country  that  are  experiencing  similar  problems.  The  results  of  this  study 
will  provide  improved  methods  and  tools  for  air  quality  monitoring,  emission  estimations,  and 
effective  control  strategies  nationwide. 

The  Coalition  appreciates  the  Subcommittee's  consideration  of  this  request  for  a  fiscal 
year  1997  appropriation  of  $750,000  for  DOD  to  support  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  Region  PM-10 
Air  Quality  Study. 
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(Clerk's  Note:  The  following  statement  was  submitted  for  the  record  by  the 
National  Guard  Association  of  the  United  States O/c*^*. 


National  Guard  association  of  The  united  States 


One  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Northwest  •  Washington.  D.C.  20001  •  (202)  789-0031  •  Fax  (202)  682-9358 

STATEMENT  BY 

MAJOR  GENERAL  EDWARD  J.  PHILBIN  (RET.) 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

of  the 

NATIONAL  GUARD  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

to  the 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  SUBCOMMITTEE 

of  the 
HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE 

1  MAY  1996 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  the 
views  of  the  National  Guard  Association  of  the  United  States 
(NGAUS)  and  the  thousands  of  commissioned  officers  and  warrant 
officers  who  constitute  its  membership.  The  past  support  of  this 
committee  in  funding  several  of  the  most  critical  shortages 
facing  the  Guard  as  it  prepares  for  an  expanding  role  in  our 
nation's  defense  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  every  one  of  the 
members  of  this  association,  whom  we  represent.  I  shall  cover 
what  the  NGAUS  believes  are  the  most  important  funding  priorities 
for  your  consideration  in  the  fiscal  year  1997  budget. 

The  National  Guard  has  been  helping  to  protect  America  from 
external  and  internal  threats  for  almost  360  years.  The  Guard  is 
profoundly  proud  of  its  history  and  accomplishments  and  is 
anxious  to  continue  to  serve  the  nation  and  the  states  to  the 
utmost  of  its  ability.  A  review  of  the  significant  role  played 
by  the  National  Guard  in  the  nation's  past  conflicts,  as  well  as 
in  past  and  present  foreign  and  domestic  peacetime  operations, 
should  convince  even  the  most  devoted  adversaries  of  the  National 
Guard  and  its  greatest  skeptics  that  a  changed  global  environment 
has  not  altered  the  readiness,  willingness  and  ability  of  Guard 
forces  to  respond  effectively  when  called.  In  recent  times, 
more  than  62,000  Guard  soldiers  and  11,000  Guard  airmen  were 
activated  for  DESERT  SHIELD/DESERT  STORM.  Over  1,000  members  of 
the  Army  Guard,  from  26  units  in  18  states,  including  a  very 
valuable  officer  on  my  NGAUS  staff  are  currently  on  duty  in 
Bosnia  and  elsewhere  in  Europe  contributing  to  OPERATION  JOINT 
ENDEAVOR,  while  Air  Guard  units  continue  to  support  the  Bosnian 
operation  and  the  DENY  FLIGHT  mission  over  Iraq. 

Continuing  peacetime  operations  have  employed  more  than 
22,000  Army  Guard  and  20,000  Air  Guard  members  in  support  of 
worldwide  training,  joint  exercises  and  various  types  of  support 
operations  during  the  past  year.  Simultaneously,  almost  28,000 
men  and  women  of  the  Guard  were  involved  in  more  than  160  state 
emergency  missions  and  almost  7,000  counterdrug  missions  in  their 
dual  federal  and  state  role. 

The  National  Guard  has  continued  to  expand  its  level  of 
activity  even  while  undergoing  one  of  the  greatest  strength 
reductions  in  its  history.  Yet,  the  Guard  is  faced  with 
additional  programmatic  changes  and  increasing  resource 
shortfalls  which  inevitably  will  affect  its  ability  to  continue 
to  perform  its  missions.  The  NGAUS  has  three  areas  of  concern 
about  the  ability  of  the  National  Guard  to  maintain  a  high  level 
of  combat  readiness  and  to  provide  operational  support  to  the 
active  forces  and  the  CINCs.  These  concerns  focus  on  force 
structure  stability,  adequate  resourcing  of  operations  and 
training,  and  mission  equipment  modernization. 

With  the  continuing  debate  on  the  plausibility  of  external 
threats,  indications  of  yet  another  review  of  the  national 
strategy,  and  the  strong  possibility  of  further  defense  budget 
reductions,   stabilizing   force   structure   in  the  National  Guard 
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remains  the  NGAUS '  top  priority.  The  recent  proposal  by  the 
leadership  of  the  National  Guard  to  convert  some  combat  forces  to 
combat  support/combat  service  support  (CS/CSS)  units  in  the  Army 
National  Guard  should  help  to  solve  the  reported  Army  shortage  of 
support  forces  for  the  current  scenario  of  two  nearly 
simultaneous  major  regional  conflicts  (MRC) .  However,  the  Air 
National  Guard  is  again  faced  with  a  programmed  reduction  in 
fiscal  year  1997  in  the  size  of  its  general  purpose  fighter 
units,  as  well  as  several  airlift  units,  which  will  have  a 
serious  impact  on  the  ability  to  support  expanding  reguirements 
for  worldwide  support  of  the  Air  Force  and  the  CINCs. 

The  fiscal  year  1996  budget  contained  a  similar  proposal  to 
reduce  Air  National  Guard  general  purpose  fighter  units  from  15 
primary  authorized  aircraft  (PAA)  to  12  PAA,  following  earlier 
reductions  from  2  4  and  18  PAA  down  to  15  in  fiscal  year  1995. 
Congress  reversed  the  reductions  by  providing  manpower  and 
operating  resources  and  directing  that  the  PAA  level  be 
maintained  at  15  aircraft  until  an  appropriate  level  could  be 
validated  by  DoD. 

Based  on  Congressional  direction,  and  recognizing  the 
probability  of  needing  another  overall  review  of  Air  Force 
reguirements  and  force  mix  in  the  near  future,  the  Air  Force 
attempted  to  maintain  15  PAA  in  Air  Guard  fighter  units  through 
fiscal  year  1997  and  to  address  any  changes  in  the  next  budget 
cycle.  However,  the  DoD  budget  only  contains  sufficient  manpower 
and  funding  to  continue  the  programmed  reduction  to  12  PAA  during 
fiscal  year  1997.  The  DoD  budget  also  reflects  another  attempt 
to  reduce  several  C-130  airlift  units  from  12  PAA  to  10  PAA, 
with  a  probable  further  reduction  to  8  PAA  in  the  future. 

Continuing  to  reduce  general  purpose  fighter  forces,  for 
which  the  Air  Guard  is  ideally  suited  as  a  backup  force  in  time 
of  need,  while  expanding  the  peacetime  daily  operational 
utilization  of  Air  Guard  airlift  and  air  refueling  forces,  is  not 
the  most  effective  method  of  melding  National  Guard  and  active 
force  capabilities.  Further  reductions  in  fighter  and  airlift 
units  will  not  only  adversely  impact  upon  the  readiness  and 
capability  of  each  Air  Guard  unit,  but  will  also  reduce  their 
availability,  in  particular  that  of  airlift  units,  for  day-to- 
day support  of  Air  Force  missions.  Stabilizing  airlift  and 
tanker  forces  and  operations,  and  maintaining  at  least  15  PAA  in 
general  purpose  fighter  units  is  the  most  cost-effective  solution 
for  meeting  total  Air  Force  reguirements  for  the  near  term. 

PAA  levels  in  both  general  purpose  fighter  units  and  airlift 
units  can  be  maintained  in  fiscal  year  1997  for  less  than  $70 
million,  by  restoring  $10.5  million  in  military  personnel  funding 
and  $57.5  million  in  operations  and  maintenance  funding.  The 
associated  manpower  reguirement  is  274  AGR  positions,  886  drill 
positions,  and  393  military  technician  positions.  We  urge  the 
Congress  to  again  restore  the  Air  Guard  structure  so  that  the  Air 
Force  can  complete  its  ongoing  review  of  the  optimum  force  levels 
and  force  mix  for  the  future. 
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Although  the  combat  structure  of  the  Army  National  Guard 
continues  under  review,  we  believe  that  the  recent  proposal  by 
the  Adjutants  General  Association  of  the  United  States  and  the 
National  Guard  Bureau,  to  redesign  a  portion  of  the  combat 
structure  to  reduce  the  Army's  reported  critical  shortage  in 
support  units,  and  to  further  integrate  active  Army  and  Army 
Guard  units,  will  help  to  define  the  future  roles,  missions,  and 
structure  of  the  Army  National  Guard.  Because  of  the  significant 
cost  of  new  equipment  and  the  personnel  turbulence  associated 
with  this  conversion  from  combat  to  CS/CSS  missions,  the  first 
increment  of  funding  to  meet  the  Army  requirements  is  not 
expected  to  be  identified  until  next  year.  The  NGAUS  makes  no 
request  this  year,  except  to  maintain  current  structure  until  the 
specific  requirements  of  the  proposed  Army  Guard  combat  force 
redesign  are  identified,  validated,  and  included  in  the  DoD 
program  and  budget. 

The  second  priority  of  the  NGAUS  is  to  obtain  adequate 
resources  for  all  National  Guard  units  to  attain  prescribed 
readiness  levels  and  to  perform  their  assigned  missions.  Action 
by  Congress  last  year  in  restoring  military  technician  strength 
and  establishing  that  strength  as  a  floor,  except  for  adjustments 
directly  related  to  force  structure  reduction,  has  essentially 
eliminated  the  threat  of  applying  across  the  board  civilian 
personnel  reductions  to  the  military  technician  program. 
Although  the  Army  Guard  remains  well  short  of  its  validated  full- 
time  support  manpower  requirements,  we  are  not  asking  for 
additional  full-time  strength  this  year.  However,  other 
shortfalls  in  funding  for  personnel,  training,  and  operations 
continue,  particularly  in  the  Army  Guard,  and  will  have  an 
increasingly  negative  impact  on  training  and  therefore  readiness. 
With  the  burgeoning  requirement  for  peacetime  support  of  the 
active  components,  and  the  need  to  provide  mission  ready  forces 
for  contingencies  as  active  forces  continue  to  draw  down,  these 
shortages  are  becoming  more  critical. 

The  Army  National  Guard  has  identified  fiscal  year  1997 
shortages  of  $132  million  in  the  military  personnel  account  and 
$260  million  in  the  operations  and  maintenance  account.  Military 
personnel  unfunded  requirements  include:  $93  million  for  initial 
schools  training,  MOS  training  and  career  development  training; 
$23  million  for  exercises,  management  support,  operational 
training  and  mobilization  exercises;  and  $16  million  for  initial 
entry  training.  Operations  and  maintenance  shortages  include: 
$70  million  for  readiness  training  requirements,  with  operations 
tempo  funded  at  only  63  percent  of  requirements  and  the  flying 
hour  program  at  60  percent;  $38  million  for  depot  maintenance; 
$101  million  for  base  operations,  which  are  funded  at  only  42 
percent  of  requirements  for  quality  of  life  and  maintenance  of 
facilities;  $33  million  for  environmental  requirements;  $15 
million  to  accomplish  congressionally  directed  medical  and  dental 
readiness  programs  for  early  deploying  personnel;  and  $3  million 
for  preparation  of  Guard/Reserve  enclaves  at  posts  designated  for 
closure  under  the  BRAC. 
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The  unfunded  requirements  in  the  Air  National  Guard  are  much 
smaller,  but  equally  critical.  They  include:  $9.1  million  in 
the  military  personnel  account  for  underfunded  pay  and  allowances 
for  enlisted  personnel  and  special  training  requirements,  which 
are  funded  at  only  a  60  percent  level;  and  $24  million  in  the 
operations  and  maintenance  account  for  underfunded  flying  hour 
program  and  for  maintaining  the  real  property  maintenance  backlog 
of  repair  projects  at  the  same  level  as  in  fiscal  year  1996. 

Most   of   the   shortfalls   in  Army  Guard   funding  are   a 

continuation   of  shortages   identified  in  prior  years,  for  which 

some  relief  was  previously  provided  by  the  committee.  However, 
some  new  shortages,  such  as  the  underfunded  portion  of  the  flying 

hour  programs  and  the  backlog  of  critical  environmental  projects, 

reflect  the   impact  of  growing  budget  constraints.   We  urge  your 

support  again  this  year  in  funding  at  least  a  portion  of   these 
highest  priority  shortfalls. 

Finally,  the  NGAUS  believes  it  is  imperative  that  the  Army 
and  Air  National  Guard  continue  to  modernize  mission  equipment  to 
maintain  compatibility  with  the  active  component  units  with  which 
they  will  deploy  and  fight.  Although  transfer  of  equipment  from 
the  active  components,  as  they  have  reduced  forces  over  the  past 
several  years,  has  helped  to  meet  some  of  the  shortfall  in  the 
National  Guard,  serious  shortages  remain.  Those  shortages  can  be 
reduced  through  funding  of  new  procurement,  upgrading  or 
modification  of  current  equipment,  and  continued  transfer  of 
mission  capable  equipment  from  the  active  component.  A  list  of 
higher  priority  unfunded  equipment  requirements  has  been  provided 
to  the  committee.  Action  by  this  committee  over  the  past  several 
years  has  allowed  the  Army  and  Air  National  Guard  to 
significantly  improve  their  equipment  readiness.  We  urge 
continuation  of  funding  of  priority  mission  equipment  this  year 
in  either  the  separate  Guard  and  Reserve  Equipment  Account  or  as 
specified  procurement  for  the  National  Guard  in  the  active 
component  equipment  accounts. 

The  NGAUS  remains  convinced  that  the  Army  and  Air  National 
Guard  represent  the  most  cost-effective  components  of  the 
military  forces  of  the  nation.  The  Army  Guard  provides  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  combat  forces,  15  percent  of  the  combat  support 
forces  and  24  percent  of  the  combat  service  support  forces  of  the 
total  Army  —  while  accounting  for  only  nine  percent  of  the  total 
Army  budget.  The  Air  Guard  provides  30  percent  of  the  general 
purpose  fighter  forces,  24  percent  of  the  close  air  support 
forces,  42  percent  of  the  theatre  airlift  forces,  and  high 
percentages  of  combat  communications,  engineering  and 
installation  capabilities  of  the  total  Air  Force  —  while  using 
only  six  percent  of  the  total  Air  Force  budget.  At  a  time  when 
the  defense  budget  is  shrinking,  and  maintaining  adequate  defense 
forces  is  increasingly  difficult,  the  forces  remaining  in  the 
National  Guard  are  not  the  problem  —  they  represent  a  cost- 
effective  solution. 
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In  conclusion,  the  NGAUS  appreciates  the  past  strong  support 
provided  by  this  committee.  We  urge  you  to  continue  to  improve 
the  readiness  of  the  National  Guard,  for  both  its  federal  mission 
and,  as  a  by-product  of  organized  and  trained  forces,  for  its 
mission  in  response  to  state  and  local  catastrophes.  We  ask  that 
you  restore  the  Air  National  Guard  fighter  and  airlift  structure, 
that  you  help  to  meet  the  shortfalls  in  military  personnel  and 
operations  and  maintenance,  and  that  you  continue  to  assist  the 
Guard  in  modernizing  mission  equipment.  We  look  forward  to 
working  with  you  in  meeting  the  overall  defense  needs  of  our 
country . 
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(Clerk's  Note:  The  following  statement  was  submitted  for  the  record  by  the 
Center  for  Advanced  Food  Technology,  Rutgers  University:) 


Statement  by  Dr.  Jack  L.  Rossen,  Senior  Associate  Director,  Center  for  Advanced  Food 
Technology,  Rutgers  University,  120  New  England  Avenue,  Piscataway,  NJ  08854 

to  the 

House  of  Representatives,  Committee  on  Appropriations,  Subcommittee  on  National 

Security  Appropriations. 

Prepared:  April  23, 1996. 


Food  for  the  War  Fighter:  Manufacturing  Systems  and 
Technologies  for  Quality  Combat  Rations. 


The  Center  for  Advanced  Food  Technology  (CAFT)  at  Rutgers  -  The  State  University  of  New 
Jersey,  is  an  active  participant  with  the  Department  of  Defense  and  its  combat  ration  supplier 
industry  in  improving  the  manufacturing  of  combat  rations  and  enhancing  their  quality.    Last 
year,  May  22,  1995,  an  exhibition  in  the  Cannon  House  Office  Building  "Basic  Research  in  the 
National  Defense:  University  Contributions  to  Defense  Technology",  illustrated  the  value  added 
elements  that  CAFT  has  developed  to  improve  food  manufacturing  systems  for  military 
preparedness  and  new  technologies  for  preservation  and  quality. 

The  Center  for  Advanced  Food  Technology  was  founded  in  1984  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
under  auspices  of  the  New  Jersey  Commission  on  Science  and  Technology  as  a  cooperative 
venture  between  the  State,  Rutgers  University,  and  the  Food  Industry,  one  of  the  major  industries 
in  New  Jersey,  and  in  the  United  States.  Its  mission  is  to  develop  a  knowledge  base  in  the  area  of 
food  technology  and  to  rapidly  transfer  that  knowledge  to  the  food  industry  to  provide  for  the 
stimulation  of  the  State  and  National  economies. 
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The  Defense  Logistics  Agency  awarded  a  multi-year  contract  to  CAFT  in  1988  to  establish  and 
operate  a  Combat  Ration  Advanced  Manufacturing  Technology  Demonstration  (CRAMTD) 
facility.  This  contract  will  expire  on  May  29,  1996.  The  DLA  will  continue  its  Manufacturing 
Technology  programs  in  the  area  of  combat  rations  through  new  contracts.  Combat  Ration 
Network  for  Technology  Implementation  (CORANET ).  CAFT  has  submitted  Proposals  in 
response  to  the  CORANET  Broad  Agency  Announcement  but  has  not  at  this  time  been  awarded 
a  contract. 

CAFT's  (Rutgers  University)  investment  in  the  Food  Manufacturing  Technology  Facility 
beginning  in  1992  testifies  to  the  importance  placed  on  Manufacturing  as  a  component  of 
translating  science  and  engineering  to  commerce.  The  current  $850,000/year  operating  budget 
for  the  31,000  sf ,  USDA  and  FDA  approved,  FMT  Facility  is  achieved  with  55%  DOD  funding 
and  45%  Industry  sources.  Likewise,  we  believe  the  DOD/DLA  MS&T  (Manufacturing,  Science 
and  Technology)  Program  is  very  important  to  the  implementation  of  technology  in  benefitting 
the  DOD/DLA.  The  Congress  has  in  past  budgets  been  most  supportive  of  the  balance  of 
funding  which  recognizes  the  importance  of  Manufacturing  as  a  partner;  a  key  partner  to  meeting 
DOD/DLA  Cost/Benefits  objectives. 

Although,  as  individuals,  we  think  of  food  in  a  personal  scope:  home  kitchens,  restaurants, 
bakeries,  and  delicatessens,  the  U.S.  Food  Processing  Industry,  in  1992,  sold  $404  billion  worth 
of  products,  employing  more  than  1 .5  million  workers.  When  it  comes  to  Combat  Radons, 
"Food  for  the  War  Fighter",  processed  foods  to  support  a  military  mission  are  a  "War 
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Stopper".  Given  that  state  of  circumstance,  how  much  attention  should  be  given  to  the  Combat 
Ration,  it's  availability,  it's  quality  .it's  cost?  The  next  three  paragraphs  briefly  describe  our 
view  of  the  status  of  Preparedness,  Morale  and  Cost. 


Preparedness:  The  DLA,  utilizing  Industrial  Base  Preparedness  Funds  and  War  Stopper  Funds, 
has  significantly  contributed  to  the  Meal-Ready-to-Eat,  MRE  Program  furthering  with  the 
availability  of  newer  entree  items  and  the  means  for  their  manufacture.  During  the  past  year,  two 
of  the  six  MRE  entree  producers  have  been  consolidated.  We  do  not  yet  know  the  resultant 
longer  term  impact.  Increases  in  manufacturing  capacity  per  producer  has  been  marketedly 
increased  as  a  result  of  the  recent  technology  implementations  but  additional  implementation  is 
necessary  to  achieve  full  productivity  and  concern  must  remain;  for  it  is  the  wartime  capacity  that 
is  at  issue  rather  than  current  peacetime  levels.  In  the  other  major  class  of  combat  ration,  'Tray- 
Pack",  the  supply  system  is  not  as  far  along.  A  new  food  container  with  broader  application, 
along  with  the  means  of  manufacturing,  is  under  development  at  CAFT  working  with  U.S.  Army 
Natick  Research  Development  &  Engineering  Center  and  the  DLA  Defense  Personnel  Support 
Center.  The  number  of  Tray-Pack  Ration  producers  of  entree  items  is  now  two.  Will  the  newer 
technology  come  on  stream  fast  enough?  We  believe  so,  only  if  given  directed  priority  similar  to 
that  given  to  the  MRE  ration. 

Morale:  One  of  the  benefits  of  the  new  MRE  manufacturing  technology  is  accommodation  of 
entree  items  consisting  of  large,  identifiable,  pieces  of  whole  meat  such  as  chicken  breast,  ham 
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slices,  beef  steak,  beef  franks,  boneless  pork  chops.  These  entree  items  (placeables)  are  made 
economically  possible  through  the  CAFT-developed  MRE  placeable  technology.  In  the  future, 
placeables  are  projected  to  represent  half  to  three-quarters  of  the  entrees.  The  Combat  Ration 
requirement  for  3-year  shelf  life  emphasizes  manufacturing  issues  of  process  control  and  quality 
assurance.    The  tools  to  assist  the  producer  in  meeting  these  stringent  goals  are  near  at  hand. 

Cost  Savings  to  DLA:  By  adopting  CAFT  advanced  manufacturing  technology  (developed 
under  the  DOD/DLA  CRAMTD  Program),  the  savings  that  can  be  realized,  as  of  September 
1994,  was  estimated  to  be  better  than  $3  for  every  $1  invested  in  Manufacturing  Technology. 
This  savings  estimate  to  DLA  is  being  updated  and  is  expected  to  be  even  greater.  These  savings 
can  be  captured  only  through  transfer  of  this  technology.  Through  interaction  with  various 
segments  of  the  food  industry  and  with  the  DLA,  CAFT  identified  the  next  step  in  technology 
transfer  to  be  "Developmental  Manufacture"  or  "Operational  Demonstration". 

The  term  "Developmental  Manufacture"  is  used  to  designate  that  stage  of  research  and 
development  that  addresses  demonstration  of  the  manufacturability  of  a  new  or  improved  product 
in  the  mode  of  an  enterprise.  It  includes  product  development,  all  aspects  of  production  start-up 
and  "Operadonal  Demonstration"  in  a  steady-state  mode.  Parameters  measured  during 
Operational  Demonstration,  wherein  manufacturing  scale  quantities  are  involved,  include: 
Productivity,  Producibility,  and  Capital  Investment  Criteria. 

The  level  of  funding  requested  by  the  DOD/DLA  for  Manufacturing  Technology  -  Combat 
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Rations  for  the  new  CORANET  Program  is  $2  million/year.  The  average  level  for  the  previous 
Program,  CRAMTD,  was  $2.3  million  and  Congress  increased  that  amount  to  $3.15  million  in 
each  of  the  last  2  full  years.  As  part  of  CAFT  proposals  for  CORANET,  R&D  totalling  $2.3 
million  for  FY97  has  already  been  identified.  With  welcomed  and  expanded  participation  by 
others,  Universities  and  Corporations,  the  required  total  annual  funding  would  be  in  the  $3.0 
million/year  range.  This  amount  is  still  baseline  and  does  not  allow  for  significant  new 
initiatives  such  as  an  advanced  thermostabilization  technology.  Although  a  new  initiative  could 
be  handled  at  the  time  it  is  identified,  it  would  likely  add  $  1 .0  to  $2.5  million  spread  over  2 
years;  an  amount  not  now  in  the  DLA  planning  basis. 
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(Clerk's  Note:  The  following  statement  was  submitted  for  the  record  by  the 
Colorado  State  University:) 

TESTIMONY  OF  COLORADO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  SECURITY 

April  1996 


Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  my  name  is  Judson  M.  Harper.  I  am  Vice 
President  for  Research  &  Information  Technology  at  Colorado  State  University,  located  in  Fort 
Collins,  Colorado.  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  submit  my  testimony  for  the  record  of 
proceedings  on  the  Fiscal  Year  1997  Department  of  Defense  Budget.  Additionally,  I  am  happy 
for  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  your  previous  support  and  to  brief  you  on  the  activities 
underway  at  the  Center  for  Geosciences. 

The  Center  for  Geosciences  was  established  at  Colorado  State  University  in  1986  as  a 
center  for  basic  and  applied  interdisciplinary  research  in  the  geosciences.  The  initial  focus  of  the 
work  accomplished  at  the  Center  was  on  computer  modeling  and  simulation  of  atmospheric  and 
hydrologic  processes,  development  of  tools  for  exploring  environmental  concerns,  and 
investigation  of  interactions  between  terrestrial  processes  and  atmospheric  events.  The  Center  was 
funded  through  the  Army  Research  Office  (ARO)  under  the  auspices  of  the  University  Research 
Initiative  (URI)  through  1992. 

As  you  may  recall,  in  1992,  Colorado  State  University  sought  federal  support  to  move 
forward  with  Phase  II  activities  at  the  Center  for  Geosciences.  Funding  to  continue  the  valuable 
on-going  research  at  the  Center  for  Geosciences  was  authorized  in  P.L.  102-484  and  made 
available  pursuant  to  P.L.  102-396.  A  grant  in  the  amount  of  $5  million  was  provided  to  fund 
the  research  and  development  activities  of  Phase  II. 

We  are  now  seeking  your  support  for  Phase  III  research  and  development  activities:  work 
that  is  not  duplicated  elsewhere  and  which  fills  significant  gaps  in  other  DOD  and  civilian 
research  programs.  Phase  III  will  cover  the  years  1997  through  2001.  We  are  seeking 
$  1 5  million  ($3  million  for  each  of  the  five  years)  to  enable  the  Center  to  build  upon  the  research 
initiated  in  Phase  II,  as  well  as  open  new  initiatives  in  atmospheric  and  hydrologic  research. 
Continued  funding  will  ensure  that  valuable  financial  resources  already  committed  to  the  Center 
and  its  substantial  intellectual  resources  will  not  be  wasted. 

Over  the  years,  the  Center  for  Geosciences  has  developed  considerable  infrastructure  and 
research  talent.  To  date,  the  Center  has  over  50  scientific  workstations,  a  mass-storage  complex 
capable  of  handling  over  500  Gbytes  of  research  data,  and  a  weather  satellite  earth  station  that 
can  receive  and  manipulate  all  available  weather  satellite  data  from  both  U.S.  and  foreign 
systems.  If  the  government  was  to  initiate  a  new  Center  elsewhere,  it  would  cost  at  least 
$5  million  to  duplicate  the  infrastructure  alone.  Much  has  been  invested  in  intellectual  talent,  and 
the  research  expertise  at  the  Center  includes  multidisciplinary  teams  engaged  in  the  areas  of  radar 
meteorology,  atmospheric  acoustics,  remote  sensing,  and  hydrology. 
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Phases  I  and  II  of  the  Center  for  Geosciences  have  produced  a  large  number  of  research 
accomplishments  and  technological  spin-offs.   Examples  are: 

a.  The  ability  to  detect  from  satellites  small-scale  moisture  regions  that  contribute  to 
thunderstorm  development  and  which  can  be  used  as  input  to  mesoscale  forecast 
models; 

b.  A  new  data  fusion  tool  called  PORTAL,  developed  by  soil  moisture  research.  The 
PORTAL  computer  code  can  merge  high  fidelity  satellite  information  from  two 
satellites  whose  resolutions  and  method  of  data  collection  are  totally  different. 
PORTAL  is  now  used  in  U.S.  Army  Space  Command  systems  to  allow  various  data 
sets  to  be  fused  or  combined  to  improve  the  military  operator's  understanding  of  the 
atmosphere; 

c.  A  new  algorithm  was  developed  to  estimate  precipitation  based  on  satellite  data.  This 
is  important  to  flood  control  operations,  flash  flood  warnings,  and  climatologists; 

d.  A  new  rainfall  estimator  was  developed  for  use  with  Doppler  radar  systems; 

e.  A  new  high  spectral  resolution  LIDAR  (a  device  where  laser  light  illuminates  the 
atmosphere  and  the  scattered  laser  light  is  used  to  detect  the  atmosphere's  temperature, 
pressure,  and  moisture)  was  built  and  used  to  probe  the  atmosphere.  Due  to  its  unique 
design,  it  measures  temperature  profiles  and  atmospheric  particle  (aerosols)  parameters 
much  more  accurately  than  current  instruments. 

f 

Both  Phases  I  and  II  of  the  Center  were  peer-reviewed  by  a  Center  Review  Panel 
composed  of  scientific  managers  from  the  Army,  Air  Force,  and  Navy  laboratories,  and  by  other 
reviewers.  The  research  was  found  to  be  relevant  to  DOD  needs,  of  high  academic  quality,  and 
non-redundant.  For  example,  Desert  Storm  and  IFOR  operations  in  Bosnia  identified  an  explicit 
deficiency  in  multi-layered  cloud  research  as  funded  by  NOAA,  NASA,  or  NSF.  Phase  II 
research  in  these  areas  will  be  continued  in  significant  efforts  during  Phase  III  of  the  Center. 

Phase  III  will  build  upon  current  research  in  the  areas  of: 

a.  Developing  methodology  for  observing  fog  and  haze  over  enemy  territory,  including 
fog  forecasting,  which  is  very  difficult  and  yet  critical  to  military  planners; 

b.  Developing  remote  sensors  to  understand  the  earth's  atmosphere; 

b.  Utilizing  LIDAR  to  observe  the  vertical  structure  of  the  earth's  atmosphere; 

c.  Improving  the  knowledge  of  stream  flows  resulting  from  rains  and  impacted  by  soil 
structure  and  moisture  content  in  run-off  areas; 

d.  Understanding  cloud  layers,  like  those  that  so  hampered  Desert  Storm  air  operations; 
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e.    Utilizing  a  new  NEXRAD  radar  to  detect  hail; 


Developing  a  creative  method  of  passively  detecting  thunderstorms  by  using  a  small 
array  of  inexpensive  microphones  that  detect  small  variations  in  pressure  at  very  low 
frequencies  that  result  from  the  expansion  of  the  atmosphere,  all  of  which  are  of 
extreme  importance  to  military  operations. 
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(Clerk's  Note:  The  following  statement  was  submitted  for  the  record  by  the 
Military  Coalition:) 


STATEMENT  OF 

THE  MILITARY  COALITION'S 

HEALTH  ALTERNATIVES  REFORM  TASK  FORCE 

provided  to  the 

HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS   COMMITTEE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON   NATIONAL  SECURITY 


APRIL  24,  1996 
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MISTER  CHAIRMAN  AND  DISTINGUISHED  MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE: 

On   behalf  of  The   Military   Coalition's   Health   Alternatives   Reform  Task  Force 
(CHART),   we  would  like  to  express  appreciation  to  the  Chairman  and 
distinguished    members    of    the    House    Appropriations    Committee's    Subcommittee 
on   National    Security    for   holding   these   important   hearings.      This   testimony 
provides   the   collective   views   of   the    following    military    and   veterans   organizations 
which    represent    approximately    3.5    million    members    of   the    seven    uniformed 
services,   officer   and   enlisted,   active,   reserve   and   retired   plus   their   families   and 
survivors. 


Air  Force  Association 

Army   Aviation   Association   of   America 

Association   of  the   United   States   Army 

Chief  Warrant   Officer   and   Warrant   Officer  Association, 

United    States    Coast   Guard 

Commissioned   Officers   Association   of  the   United   States 

Public   Health   Service,   Inc. 

Enlisted   Association   of  the   National   Guard   of  the   United   States 

Fleet   Reserve   Association 

Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of  America 

Marine   Corps   League 

Marine   Corps  Reserve  Officers  Association 

National    Military    Family    Association 

National   Guard   Association   of   the   United   States 

National    Order   of   Battlefield    Commissions 

Naval   Enlisted   Reserve   Association 

Navy   League  of  the  United  States 

Reserve   Officers   Association 

The   Military   Chaplains   Association   of  the   United   States   of  America 

The   Retired   Enlisted   Association 

The   Retired   Officers   Association 

United    Armed   Forces   Association 

United   States   Army   Warrant   Officers   Association 

United   States   Coast   Guard   Chief  Petty   Officers   Association 
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INTRODUCTION 

The   Coalition's   Health   Alternatives   Reform  Task  Force   (CHART)   conducted   a 
thorough    evaluation    of   possible    alternatives    to   the   current   health    care    benefit 
provided   to   all   uniformed   services   members   and   their  families.      The   objective   of 
CHART  was  to  offer  alternatives  to  the  Chief  Executive  Officers  of  member 
associations   that   would    improve    access    for   non-active   duty    beneficiaries    to 
Department   of   Defense    (DoD)    sponsored   health   care   programs    and    better   meet 
the   health   care   needs   of  beneficiaries. 

CHART   considered    four   alternatives: 

(1)  Medicare   reimbursement   to   the   Department   of  Defense   for   care 
provided   to   uniformed    services   beneficiaries    in   the   Military    Health    Services 
System   (MHSS)   —   referred  to   in   this   study   as   Medicare   subvention 

(2)  CHAMPUS  Second  Payer  to  Medicare 

(3)  Worldwide   Prescription   Coverage   for   Medicare-eligible   beneficiaries 

(4)  Federal  Employees   Health  Benefits  Program  (FEHBP) 

These    alternatives    were   determined   to   offer    a   range   of   improvements   that    would 
satisfy  the  objectives  of  the  CHART  study.     They  represent  a  range  of  fixes  from 
the   restoration   of  some   benefits   that   are   lost   when   a  beneficiary   is   no   longer     , 
eligible   for  CHAMPUS   and   its   valued  pharmacy   benefit,   to  a  total  cross-over  to 
the   Federal   Employees   Health   Benefit  Program  (FEHBP). 

LIFETIME  COMMITMENT 

Uniformed   services   retirees   have   always   been   led   to  believe   that   they   have   a   right 
to   medical   care   in   military   hospitals   following   retirement.      In   brief,   this   lifetime 
right  had  its  genesis  in  the  U.S.   Navy  and  U.S.  Marine  Corps,   where  service 
members   made   a   monthly   contribution   to   pay   for   such   care   over   a   period   of    145 
years    —    a   contribution    that    continued    after    retirement.       When    the    contribution 
was   discontinued    in    1943,   the   hearings   made   clear   that   members    were   to   retain 
the  right  to  care.        It  is  equally  clear  that   members  of  the  other  services   have 
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always   been   led   to  believe  they   would  be  provided  care   for  life   in   military 
treatment   facilities.      The   assurance   of  such   care   was   one   of  the   important   factors 
in    inducing    service    members    to    endure    the    extraordinary    demands    and    personal 
sacrifices    inherent   with    a   career   in    uniform. 

In    1965,   Congress  enacted  Medicare   legislation.      One   year  later,   as  a  means  of 
further    improving    the    military    health    benefit    for    non-active    duty    beneficiaries, 
Congress   established   the   Civilian    Health   and   Medical    Program   of   the   Uniformed 
Services  (CHAMPUS).     In  adopting  this  legislation  and  limiting  CHAMPUS  to  age 
65,   the   House   Armed   Services   Committee   reasoned    "  ...   military  retirees  would 
continue   to   have   two   medical  programs   upon   reaching   age   65—   the   use   of  the 
military   medical  facilities   on   a   space-available   basis   and   the   Social   Security 
Medicare   program.       Under   the    circumstances,    it   appears   that   the    two    remaining 
medical   sources   would  provide   a  fair  program    of  assistance. " 

If  the   retired   service   member  did   not   have   an   implied   right   to   hospital   care,   the 
government   would   have   no   responsibility   to   provide   such   care.      The   fact   is, 
however,    that   key    officials    have    acknowledged   that   the   government   has    a 
responsibility   in   this   area.      It   was   affirmed  clearly   by   the   Deputy   Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Special  Projects,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense   for  Manpower,   during   hearings   on   the    1963   military   pay   bill.      More 
recently,   this   obligation    was   reaffirmed   in    remarks   made   by   Dr.    Stephen   Joseph, 
MD,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health  Affairs,  at  a  hearing  before  the 
House    Government    Reform    and    Oversight    Committee's    Subcommittee    on    Civil 
Service.      On   September    12,    1995,   Dr.   Joseph   acknowledged   that   recruiters   andx 
commanders    had    led    members    to    believe    that    they    had    a    lifetime    commitment 
to   military   health   care.      While   Dr.   Joseph   did   not   stipulate   that   the 
commitment    was    a   contractual    obligation,    he    stated    that    there    was    an    implied 
moral    commitment    to    provide    health    care    to    those   currently    serving    and    those 
who   retired   following   their  service  careers.      A   review  of  recruiting   and   retention 
literature    further   corroborates    the    implied,    if   not    real,    commitment    to    lifetime 
health   care   by   the   Services   to   all   uniformed   services   beneficiaries. 

MEDICAL  COVERAGE  SECOND  TO  MOST? 

Unfortunately,    the    American    public    --    and    many    in    Congress    —    have    the 
misperception    that    uniformed    services    retirees    have    better-than-average    health 
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care  benefits.     This  is  a  myth.     The   uniformed   services   are    virtually   the   only    large 
employer    that    terminate    their    retirees'    health    coverage    when    they    turn    65. 


In   contrast,    nearly   all   of   the   largest   U.S.   corporate   and   government   employers 
provide    their    retirees    substantial    employer-paid    health    coverage    in    addition    to 
Medicare.      Data  from  a    1994  survey  by  Hay  Associates  (one  of  the   nation's   most- 
respected   firms   in   the   area   of  employee   benefits),    indicates   that   the    majority   of 
corporate    employers    provide    at    least    some    employer-paid    coverage    in    addition 
to   Medicare   —   and   the   larger  the  employer,   the   more   they   provide.      The 
Department  of  Defense   —   America's   largest  employer  —  does   not  stack  up   well   in 
this   department.      The   gap   is   even   wider   when   the   uniformed   services'   health   care 
package   is   compared   to   the   benefit   afforded   to   employees   who   have   retired   from 
the   very   largest  private   sector  corporations.      For  example,   the   five   largest   U.S. 
corporations    either    fund    virtually    the    entire    health    care    premium    (including 
heavily    subsidized    prescription    drug    benefits)    or   cap   their   retirees'    out-of-pocket 
medical    expenses    at    modest    levels. 

Health    Plans    of    the    Five    Largest    U.S.    Corporations    for    Their    Retired 
Medicare-Eligible      Employees 


Corp. 

No.  of 
Ret 

Employer 
Subsidized 
Health    Plan 

Rs-l        Earn 

Emp- 
loyer 
Paid 
Share 
of 

Prem- 
ium 

Retiree 

Deductible 

Single/Fam 

Retiree 
Cost  Share 

Other    Subsidized 
Coverage 

Vis         Den        Pres 
LOU         Lai          crip 

CM 

350,000 

Yes 

Yes 

75-80% 

$300/600 

Zero* 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes  v 

Ford 

90,000 

Yes 

Yes 

100% 

$200/250 

20%   off  visits; 
$500     out-of-pkt 
cap  for  all  other 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Exxon 

36,000 

Yes 

Yes 

95% 

$250/500 

20%   copay; 
$2500    out-of- 
pkt   cap 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

IBM 

74,000 

Yes 

Yes 

100% 

$250 
($340    hosp) 

20%    outpatient 
0%    inpatient 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

GE 

80,000 

Yes 

Yes 

100% 

N/A 

20%  of 
Medicare    copay 

No 

No 

Yes 

*  GM 

plan  pays 

all  charges  abo 

i/e  Medicare 

payment 
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In   a   similar   vein,   the   United   States   government   provides   significantly   subsidized 
health   care   insurance   coverage   for   retired   federal   civilian   employees   and   their 
families   --   including   retired  Members  of  Congress   and  retired  Congressional   staff 
members.      Yet,   over  the   years.   Administration   and  Congressional   cost 
containment   efforts    have    progressively    stripped   older   uniformed    services    retirees 
of  nearly   all   DoD-funded   health   benefits. 

For  generations,   military  health  care  has  been  touted  as  second  to  none.      It   is 
past   time   to   recognize   that,   compared  to  what   is  provided  by   other   large 
employers,    Medicare-eligible    uniformed    services    beneficiaries'    health    care    has 
become  second  to  almost  all   others.      Service  members  who  have  given   their 
country   decades   of   service   and   sacrifice   deserve   better. 

TRENDS  FOR  ACCESS  TO  CARE 
IN   MILITARY   TREATMENT   FACILITIES   (MTFs)   (1996-2000) 

The   greatest   problem   facing   all   retirees   and   their   families   who   rely   on   military 
medicine  for  their  health   care   is   the  increasing  decline  of  access  to  care   in 
military   treatment   facilities   (MTFs).      A  Congressional   Budget  Office   (CBO)   report 
(Restructuring   Military   Medical   Care,   July    1995)   states   that   although   70%   of  the 
total   eligible    uniformed   services   population   currently   lives   within   40   miles   of   a 
military    hospital,   only    55%   of   the   age   65    and   older   Medicare-eligible   population 
live   this   close.      This   situation   will   be   exacerbated  by   continuing   base   closures 
which  have  closed  or  will  close  39  MTFs  and  downsize  many  others.      GAO   reports 
that   the    military   drawdown   has   also   resulted   in    an    8    percent   reduction    of       v 
military    medical    personnel    since    1991    and   will   further   reduce   it   by    another   8 
percent   by    the   year   2000. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  CHAMPUS-eligible  beneficiaries,  DoD,  with  Congressional 
direction,  is  implementing  the  Tricare  program  throughout  the  CONUS  by 
September  1997.  Tricare  Prime  is  designed  to  provide  improved  access  to  health 
care  in  MTFs  for  CHAMPUS-eligible  beneficiaries  at  a  lower  cost  for  many  than 
under  Tricare  Standard.  However,  according  to  a  Gallup  study  completed  in 
December  1994  for  The  Military  Coalition,  only  about  30  percent  of  CHAMPUS 
beneficiaries  will  choose  the  Prime  option.  The  balance  will  stay  with  Tricare 
Standard   or   use    employer   provided    health    insurance    if   they    or   their    spouses    are 
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employed    (DoD   estimates   that   about   2    million   of   the   8.4    million    uniformed 
services    beneficiaries    have    private    health    insurance). 

Approximately    1.168    million    uniformed   services   beneficiaries    age   65    and   older 
are   entitled   to   Medicare   insurance   coverage   (projected   to   increase   to    1.436 
million   by   2002).      They   are  also  eligible  to  receive  health  care   in   DoD  operated 
military   treatment   facilities,    but   only   on   a    "space   available"    basis.      Although 
exact   figures   are   not   available,   DoD   estimates   that   an   equivalent   of  about   30 
percent,   or   324,000   of  these   dual-eligible   beneficiaries,   regularly   use   the   military 
health   care   system.      DoD   pays  an  estimated  $1.4  billion   per  year  out  of  its 
annual    appropriations   to   deliver   health   care   services   to   this    population.      Most   of 
the    remaining    beneficiaries    use    providers    in    the    civilian    community    under 
standard     Medicare. 

Although   Tricare   will   provide   improved   access   to  health   care   in   the   MTF  for 
CHAMPUS  eligibles  who  enroll   in  Tricare  Prime,   Medicare-eligible  beneficiaries  will 
be   denied   the   opportunity   to  enroll   in   Tricare   unless   Congress   intercedes.      It   is 
anticipated   that   space-available   care    in    the   MTFs   will    become    increasingly 
limited   for  those   beneficiaries   who  do   not,   or  cannot,   enroll   in   Tricare   Prime 
since   hospital   commanders   will   have   to   provide  care   in   the   MTF  on   a   priority 
basis   to  Tricare   Prime  enrollees.      And,   as  space-available  care   becomes   limited,   so 
too   will    access   to   the    military    pharmacy. 

THE  PLUSES  AND  MINUSES  OF  TRICARE 

TRICARE  PRIME 

The   Tricare   Program   is   functioning   in   Washington,   Oregon,   California,    Hawaii, 
Texas,   Oklahoma,   Arkansas   and   the   western   part  of  Louisiana.      Tricare   Prime,   the 
HMO  part  of  Tricare,  is  receiving  favorable  marks  in  many  of  these  regions.        In 
particular,   the   civilian   sector   of  Prime   in   the   state   of  Washington   has   received 
rave   reviews   for  their   proactive  customer  service.      Female   beneficiaries   have   been 
mailed   breast   cancer   profile   forms   to   fill   out   and   they   receive   comprehensive 
replies   on   the   diagnostic   schedule   best   suited   to   their   individual   cases.      When 
patients    inquire    about    appointments    for    Pap    smears    or    mammograms,    they    are 
asked   if  they   want  to   schedule   their  physical   at  the   same   time!      To   most 
uniformed    services    beneficiaries,    these    are    unheard    of   services! 
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However,   Prime  beneficiaries  are  not  pleased  when  they  are  forced  to  use   a 
civilian    network   provider   and   incur  out-of-pocket   expenses.      Twelve   dollars   a 
visit   in   the   civilian   network   may   not   seem   high   to   some,   but   three   children   with 
a  strep   throat   infection   could  easily   cost   a  family   $72   for  an   initial   and  follow 
up  visit.     For  families  accustomed  to  free  care  in  an  MTF,  a  $72  bill  is  a  shock! 
Some   retirees   who  enrolled   in   Prime  were  unable  to  pay  the  full   enrollment  fee  at 
one   time.      The   Coalition   is,   therefore,   grateful   that   Congress   included   a   provision 
in   P.L.    104-106  to  allow  these   retirees  to  pay  this  fee  quarterly   without  having  to 
pay    an    administrative   fee   which   had    previously    increased   their   cost. 

TRICARE  STANDARD 

Non-Availability     Statements     Restrict     Choice:       Tricare    Standard,    which    is 
billed   as   the   plan   that   allows   choice   for  beneficiaries,   is   becoming   more   and   more 
burdensome    and    restrictive.      Beneficiaries   have    long    lived   with    the    requirement 
for  a  Inpatient  Non-Availability  Statement  (I-NAS).     The  need  for  a  NAS,   in  fact, 
restricts    beneficiary    choice    in   cases   of   non-emergency    inpatient    and    fourteen 
outpatient   procedures.      If   the   care   a   private   physician   orders    is   available    within 
the  MTF,  the  MTF  commander  can  refuse  to  issue  a  NAS  and  CHAMPUS  will  not 
share  the  cost  of  that  care  if  it  is  provided  by  the  civilian  physician.      To   make 
matters    more   complex,    DoD   requires    a   Non-Availability    Statement    which    restricts 
beneficiary   choice   further.      According  to  DoD's  contractor  for  Regions  7   and   8,   a 
beneficiary    seeking    non-emergency    inpatient   care   or   one   of   the    fourteen 
outpatient   procedures   must  go  to   a  Health   Benefit   Advisor  (HBA)   and   get   a 
review   request   form   and   give   it   to   their   private   physician.      The   physician    mus^t 
then   call    the   contractor   no   later   than    30   days   from   the   date   the   patient 
obtained   the   review   request   forms   and   no   later   than   three   working   days   prior   to 
the    planned    inpatient    admission       or    outpatient    procedure    to    validate    that    the 
care   is   medically   necessary.      The  contractor  has  two   working   days   to  decide   if  the 
care   is   medically   necessary.      If  the  care   is  determined  to  be   necessary,   both   the 
HBA  and  the  physician  are  notified.        The  HBA  then  determines  if  the  care  can  be 
provided  in  the  MTF.     If  care  cannot  be  provided  in  the  MTF,  the  HBA  issues  a 
regular  NAS.     The  bottom  line  is  that  if  the  beneficiary  does  not  receive  an 
Outpatient  NAS  (O-NAS)  or  NAS,  CHAMPUS  will  not  share  the  cost  of  care 
delivered    in    the    civilian    setting. 
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DoD   has   the   authority   to   impose   yet   another  NAS   restriction   —   the   Restricted   - 
Non-Availability  Statement  (R-NAS).     An  R-NAS   is  used  in  some   locations  where 
Tricare  is  operating.     It     requires  the  HBA  to  ascertain  if  the  care  ordered  by  the 
beneficiary's   private   physician    is   available,   not   only   within   an   MTF,   but   also 
within   the   civilian   provider   network   which   has   been   set   up   by   a   contractor 
under   a   DoD   Managed   Care   Support   Contract.      If  care   is   not   available   within    an 
MTF,  but  is  available  in  the  civilian  network,  an  R-NAS  will  not  be  issued.     At  this 
point,    DoD    has    implemented    the    R-NAS    requirement    only    in    California. 

The  significant  point  of  all  of  these  controls   is  that  receipt    of   an    I-NAS,    O-NAS 
or    R-NAS    still    does    not    guarantee    that    CHAMPUS    will    share    the    cost    of 
care    provided    in    the    civilian    sector.       The    final    decision    on    whether    or    not 
CHAMPUS  will  share  the  cost  of  care  can  be  made  several  years  after  the  care  is 
received.      More   details  are  revealed   in   the  enclosed   news   article   at   the  end  of  this 
testimony. 

The    principle    reason    a   beneficiary    would    chose   Tricare    Standard,    with    its   costly 
deductibles   and   copayments,    is   to   retain   freedom   of  choice.      Yet,    it    is   that    very 
freedom   that   is   being   restricted.      Tricare   Standard   looks   more   and   more   like   the 
worst   kind   of  HMO,   where   restrictions   are   imposed   on   beneficiaries,   but   unlike 
HMOs,  receive  no  reduction   in  the  cost  of  care! 

Other    beneficiaries    are    willing    to    gamble    that    their   families    will    remain    healthy 
and    will    not    incur    deductibles,    copayments    and    enrollment    fees.       Finally,    many 
CHAMPUS-eligible  beneficiaries  who  do  not   live  within   a  Tricare  Prime  service  x 
area   have   no   choice   but   to   use   Tricare   Standard   and   are,   therefore,   subject   to   its 
higher    out-of-pocket    cost. 

The    bottom    line    is    that    the    Coalition    does     not    believe    that    these 
restrictions    belong    in    a     program     billed     as    one     that    offers    choice. 

DoD's    115    Percent    Rule    Reduces    CHAMPUS    Benefit:       Beneficiaries    who    have 
primary    insurance    through    another    source,    such    as    a    spouse's    employer    or    a 
retiree's   civilian   employer,   are   being   restricted   in   their   choice   of  health   care 
providers.      DoD    has   determined   that   the    115%      Rule,    i.e.,,    limiting    payment   to 
115%  of  the  CHAMPUS   Maximum  Allowable  Charge  (CMAC),  applies  in  cases 
where   the   first   payer   is   not  CHAMPUS.      Before   this   ruling   was   implemented   last 
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fall,    beneficiaries   with   other   health    insurance   had   the   greatest   freedom   of  choice 
as   CHAMPUS   acted   as   a  supplement   to   their  primary   insurance.      This 
"coordination   of   benefits"    policy   usually   paid   the   beneficiary's   entire   bill.      These 
beneficiaries   were   able   to   seek   care   without   determining   if  the   provider   was 
willing  to  accept  the  CMAC  as  payment  in  full.     Now,  in  order  to  have  the  cost  of 
their   care   totally   covered,    these    beneficiaries    will    pay    whatever   premium    they 
have   been    paying   for   their   employer   provided    insurance   and   may   have   to   buy   a 
CHAMPUS    supplement   policy   too!      To   illustrate   the  cost   implications,   two 
scenarios,   one   before  the   new   DoD   ruling   and  one  after,   are   provided  below: 


BEFORE 

AFTER 

Physician's  Charge                                 $2,000 

Physician's  Charge 

$2,000 

Private  Ins  Payment                               $1,600 

Private  Ins  Payment 

$1,600 

CHAMPUS  Allowable                           $  1 ,000 

CHAMPUS  Allowable 

$1,000 

CHAMPUS  Payment                               $400 

115%  of  CMAC 

$1,150 

Patient's  Payment                                           0 

CHAMPUS  Payment 

0 

Patient  Potential  Liability 

$400 

Note:     CHAMPUS  paid  the  entire 

Note:      Because   the   payment   by 

private 

difference   because   it   was   less   than 

insurance   was   more   than 

115% 

of 

what   it   would   have   paid   had   it   been 

CMAC,  CHAMPUS  pays  nothing. 

The 

the    primary    payer.      The    beneficiary 

beneficiary    now    must   pay 

$400 

or 

was   not    liable   for  any   cost. 

protest    the    charge    and    endure 

the 

hassle   of  getting   the   prov 

ider   to   adjust 

its  bill  to  the   115%  CMAC 

level. 

Although   this   provision   was   intended   to   save   CHAMPUS   beneficiaries   money,   it 
has    created    more    problems    than    savings.       Some    non-participating    providers    have 
charged    beyond    the    115%    limit    and    the    patient    must   then   either   pay    the 
additional   cost   or  try   to  get   the   provider  to  come   back   into   line   with   the    115% 
limit.      Either  way,   it  is  the   patient  who  must  act  as  the  enforcer,   not  DoD,   which 
places    an    undue    burden    on    the    patient. 


Furthermore,   DoD   has   no   real   way   to   enforce   the    115%   limit   other   than   sending 
an    "educational    letter''    to    a    provider    who    charges    too    much,    informing    him    of 
the    maximum    allowable    charge,    the    billing    limit    and    requesting    a    refund    be 
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provided    to   the    patient   within    30   days.      If  the   provider   does   not   comply    with 
the   letter,   DoD's   only   recourse   is   to  deny   him   participation   as   a   CHAMPUS 
provider.      This    penalizes    any    patient    who    may    not   realize   the    provider    is    no 
longer   accepted   as   a  CHAMPUS    provider,    since   the   patient   may   find   his   claim   has 
been    denied.      Further,    this    method    of   penalizing    the    provider    decreases    the 
number  of  CHAMPUS   providers   available   to   beneficiaries,   and  does   not   affect   the 
provider   in   the   slightest.      Although   DoD   has   had   a   good   compliance   rate   when 
"education"    letters   have   been   sent   to   providers   who   have   overcharged   CHAMPUS 
patients,   DoD   also   acknowledges   it  has   no   idea  how   many   of  these   providers 
promptly    stopped    seeing    CHAMPUS    patients    altogether. 

We    need     this     Committee's     help     in     addressing     this    very    serious     issue. 

Although    we    understand   this    115%    balance    billing    limit    is    in    line    with    Medicare's 
balance    billing    limit.    Medicare    has    statutory    authority    to    fine    physicians    who 
overbill    Medicare    patients.      DoD    has    no    such    authority,    and    their   only    recourse 
of  barring   providers   from  the   CHAMPUS   in   cases   of  noncompliance   only   hurts   the 
beneficiary.      Unlike   the   Medicare   law   which    imposes   fines   on    violators    who 
exceed  the   115%  limit,  the  CHAMPUS  law  has  no  teeth  in  it.     CHART 
recommends     that     the     CHAMPUS     115%     restriction,     either     be     repealed 
or    revised    to    impose    the    same    sanctions    on    CHAMPUS    providers    as 
exist    for   Medicare    scofflaws.        Further,    CHART    recommends    that    this 
Committee     consider     legislation     that     requires     providers     who     treat 
Medicare    patients,    to    also    treat    CHAMPUS    patient    as    is    now    the    law 
for      hospitals. 

CHART'S  ALTERNATIVES  FOR  MILITARY  HEALTH  REFORM 

The    following   sections   provide   CHART'S   evaluation    of  the    four   alternatives    for 

improving    access    to    quality    health    care    for    uniformed    services    beneficiaries. 

r 

MEDICARE  SUBVENTION 

The    Military    Coalition    has    sought    legislation    for   the    past    six    years,    and    mounted 
a   particularly   intensive   effort   in   the    104th   Congress,   to   change   Section    1876   of 
the   Social   Security   Act   (42   U.S.C.    1395)   to   allow   the   Health   Care   Financing 
Administration    (HCFA)    to   reimburse    DoD    for   the   care   provided    to    Medicare- 
eligible    uniformed    services    retirees    and    their   spouses    in    the    Military    Health 
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Services   System   (MHSS),   a  concept  called   Medicare   subvention.      Current   law 
prohibits    Medicare    payments    to    federal    providers   of   health    care    services    and, 
therefore,    precludes   the   Department   of   Defense   from   being   reimbursed   for   the 
care    provided    to    Medicare-eligible    uniformed    services    beneficiaries. 

Without  subvention,  beneficiaries  under  age  65  who  are  enrolled  in 
Tricare  Prime  will  be  pushed  out  of  the  program  when  they  become 
Medicare-eligible     at     age     65     and     join     those     already     disenfranchised. 

Further,    as   military    and   civilian   networks   are   sized   to   meet   the   health   care   needs 
of  the   enrolled   population,   access   to   "space   available"   care   in   MTFs   will   diminish 
greatly.      The  net  effect  is  that  older  retirees  and  their  spouses   will   be  shut  out  of 
a   system  of  health   care   they   thought   would   always   be  there  for  them.      Thus,   with 
no  space   available  care,   "lock-out"   from   the   MTFs   will   occur,   unless   Congress 
amends    the    law    to    permit    Medicare    subvention. 

CHART   recognizes   that  the   Defense   Authorization   Act  for   1996  contains   a   "Sense 
of  Congress"   provision   which  calls  for  DoD  to  develop  a  program  for  Medicare- 
eligible   beneficiaries   to   have   access   to   adequate   health   services   in   regions   where 
Tricare    has    been    implemented.       We    applaud    this    Committee   for   that    stand    and 
hope   that   the    viability   of  subvention   can   be   tested   soon.      This     Committee     can 
help     by     supporting     appropriate     legislation,     such     as     H.R.     580. 
Modification     to     include     a     test    demonstration     may     be    the     only     way     to 
resolve     the     funding     question     and     validate     the     financial     viability 
subvention. 

Definition    of    Medicare    Subvention:       When    CHART    speaks    of    Medicare 
subvention,   it   is   in   the  context  of  having   Medicare   reimburse   DoD   for  care 
provided    to    Medicare-eligible    beneficiaries    on    both    a   capitated    and    a   fee-for- 
service   basis.      Under   this   fundamental    definition   of   subvention,    when    a 
Medicare-eligible   beneficiary    is   enrolled   in   Tricare   Prime,   that   individual    will    be 
able  to  use  the  entire  network  of  providers  as  well  as  the  MTF.     Those  not 
enrolled  will   be  allowed  to  use  MTFs  on   a  space  available  basis  with   Medicare 
reimbursing   DoD   for  the  cost  of  such  care. 

DoD's    Proposed    Test    Redefines    Subvention:       Under   DoD's   plan   for   a 
Medicare    subvention    demonstration    program,    Dr.    Stephen    Joseph,    Assistant 
Secretary   of  Defense   for   Health   Affairs,   proposes   to  conduct   a   test   in   two   regions 
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Region   6   (Texas,   Oklahoma,   western   Louisiana  and  Arkansas)   and   Region    1 1 
(Washington    and    Oregon)    are    mentioned   frequently    as    the    likely    sites.      In 
detailing   the   test   concept   to   the   Health   Care   Financing   Administration    (HCFA), 
Dr.   Joseph   proposed   that   DoD  continue  to  pay   the  cost  of  the  current   level   of 
support   for   Medicare-eligible   beneficiaries   and   that   HCFA   would   pay   only   for 
new    patients   above   the   current  threshold.      The   test   would   last   for   three   years, 
beginning   in   October   1996.      Only   beneficiaries  residing  in   the  MTF  service   areas 
and   using  the  MTFs  in  the   regions  over  the  past  two  years,   and  beneficiaries  who 
turn   65   on  or  after  October   1,    1996,   would  be  eligible  to  participate   in   the  test. 

Under   the   parameters   of  this   test,   Medicare-eligible   beneficiaries   who   enroll    in 
Tricare    Prime    would    receive   care   only   in   the   MTFs  and  would  not  be  able  to 
access   the   network   of  civilian   health   care   providers.      This   policy   is   too   restrictive 
and    poses    several    problems. 

•  It   has   the   potential   of  displacing   CHAMPUS-eligible   beneficiaries   currently 
enrolled   in   Tricare   Prime   from  the   MTF  and  forcing  them   to   use  civilian 
providers    with    subsequent   co-payments    and    loss   of   continuity    of   care. 

•  It   would   force   beneficiaries   under  65,   who   are   already   enrolled   in   Tricare 
Prime   and   using  the   full   range  of  civilian   providers,   to  transfer  to  care   only   in 
MTFs   when   they    turn    65,    thus   compromising   their   continuity   of  care. 

•  MTFs   are   already   having   difficulties   with   providing   basic   primary   care 
because  they   lack   sufficient  primary  care  managers.      If  the  MTFs  are  to  be 
responsible   for   providing   the   entire   spectrum   of  care   for   Medicare-eligible 
beneficiaries   enrolled   in   Tricare   Prime,   they   will   have   to  either   hire   more 
civilian    family    practice   physicians   or   buy   these   services   from   the   outside    (and 
one   presumes   from   even   outside   the   civilian   network   of   providers),    thus 
driving   up  the   cost   of  care. 

CHART    does     not     support     DoD's     limited    concept     of    Medicare 
Subvention    where    care    is    only    provided    in    the    MTF.        Rather,     CHART 
views     Medicare     Subvention     as     allowing     Medicare-eligible     beneficiaries 
to    access    the    entire    network    of    care    in     Tricare    Prime,    with 
reimbursement     on     a     capitated     or    fee-for-service     basis. 
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On   that  basis,   the   Medicare   Subvention   alternative  offers   the   following   pluses 
and    minuses: 


Ensures    eligibility    for    enrollment    in 
Tricare    Prime 

Enables    more    beneficiaries    to    receive 
care  in  MTFs 

Enhances    overall    recruiting    and 
retention    of    medical    personnel 

Contributes    to    and    maintains    medical 
readiness 

Provides    a   revenue    source    for   the 
MHSS 

Generates    savings    for   DoD    and 
Medicare 


Minuses 

Benefits  only  about  30%  of  the 
Medicare-eligible     beneficiaries;     fails 
to   provide   a  uniform   benefit   for  all 
beneficiaries 

Could  lead  to  a  decrease  of  DoD  funding 
by    amount    of    Medicare    reimbursement 

Could   displace   CHAMPUS-eligible 
beneficiaries    from    the    MTF 

Would  not  provide  access  to 
beneficiaries     overseas 


Conclusion:       If  subvention   becomes   a  reality,   it   will   benefit  about   30  percent   of 
Medicare-eligible   beneficiaries.      Due    to    its   limited   application,    subvention    should 
be   pursued   as   only   one   of  the   approaches   for   improving   the   health   care   benefit 
so   it   more   closely    meets    the    long-standing   commitment   to    lifetime   care. 

WORLDWIDE  PRESCRIPTION  DRUG  COVERAGE 

Even   before   the   advent   of  Tricare,   MTF   commanders   were   gradually    limiting 
access  to  the   MTF  pharmacy.      As   pharmaceutical   budgets   were   cut   back,   MTF  v 
commanders   began   to   drop   some   of  the   more   expensive,   less   widely   used 
pharmaceuticals.      Some   MTF   commanders   also   began   to   restrict   access   by 
honoring    only    those    prescriptions    written    by    military    physicians,    instead    of   also 
accepting    prescriptions    written    by    civilian    physicians.      This    limiting    policy 
means   that   retirees    must   struggle   to   obtain   an   appointment   in   the   MTF   to 
obtain    a    prescription    previously    written    by    a   civilian    provider. 


CHAMPUS-eligible   beneficiaries   still   have   access   to   an   affordable   prescription 
benefit.      However,   Medicare   does   not   provide   drug   coverage,   and   only   three   of 
the    ten    standardized    Medicare    supplemental    insurance    policies    provide    a 
prescription    benefit.      These    Medigap    policies   are    relatively   expensive    and    only 
provide    limited   coverage    ($250    deductible    and   50%    copayment).       Some,    but    not 
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all,  of  the  Medicare   "at-risk"   HMOs  offer  a  prescription  benefit.      However,  only  6- 
8%  of  all  Medicare-eligible  beneficiaries  belong  to  one  of  these   HMOs  and  these 
HMOs  are  not  available  in  all  regions  of  the  country.     With  the  high  cost  of 
pharmaceuticals,    it    is    little    wonder   that   CHART   has   anecdotal    evidence    that 
military   retirees  have   been   willing  to  drive   long  distances   in   order  to   fill   their 
prescriptions   at    an    MTF. 

A   worldwide   prescription   drug   benefit   for   Medicare-eligible   beneficiaries   would   go 
a   long   way   toward   addressing   the   inequity   and   confusion   created   by    "locking- 
out"   these  beneficiaries   from  Tricare.     This  benefit  could  be  provided   by   DoD  in  a 
number  of  ways.      DoD  could   pick  up  75%  of  the  prescription   cost  and  the 
beneficiary  would  pay  the  rest  as  is  the  case  with  CHAMPUS.     This   method  would 
probably    require    a   catastrophic    cap   of   between    $1,000-$3,000   to    protect 
beneficiaries   against   extreme   prescription   expenses.      Alternatively,    if  DoD   were   to 
expand    the    mail-order   prescription    program,    a   flat   rate   could    be   charged    per 
prescription    (such    as    the   current   $8   per   prescription).      A   catastrophic    cap    would 
not   be   required   under  this   method.      A   third  option   would   be   for  DoD   to   contract 
with   the   Veterans   Affairs   to   allow   Medicare-eligible   beneficiaries   to   purchase   their 
pharmaceuticals    through    the    VA's    Mail    Service    Pharmacy    program. 

The      Worldwide   Prescription   Drug   Coverage   alternative   offers   the   following   pluses 
and     minuses: 


Pluses 

Reduces   out-of-pocket   drug   costs   for 
Medicare-eligible    beneficiaries 


Restores   a   valued   benefit   that   is   lost 
when    beneficiaries    become 
Medic  are -eligible 

Partially    fulfills    promises   of   health 
care  for  life 

Provides    prescriptions    for   retirees 
residing    overseas 


Minuses 

Only   a  partial   fix   of  the   health 
benefit   for   beneficiaries   who   are 
Medicare-eligible 

Could   lead   to  pressures   to   impose 
fees   on    beneficiaries   who   currently 
receive   prescriptions    in    MTFs 
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Conclusion:       This    alternative    would    provide    a    worldwide    prescription    drug 
benefit   to   all   beneficiaries,   regardless  of  age  or  status,   and   address   the   number 
one   problem   faced   by   Medicare-eligible   retirees.      Although   this   benefit   does   not 
address   other   problems   faced   by   Medicare   and   CHAMPUS-eligible   beneficiaries,   it 
does    not    negatively    affect    this    population    either. 

CHAMPUS  SECOND  PAYER 

CHAMPUS   as   Second    Payer   -   Definition:      There  are  two  ways   in   which 
CHAMPUS   as   second   payer  to   Medicare  might  work.     The  first  payment   method   is 
a   "coordination   of  benefits"    approach.      The   second   method   is   "benefits   less 
benefits."      Under   both    methods,    Medicare   must   first   pay   all    allowable    amounts 
before  a  claim  can  be  filed  with  CHAMPUS.     Under  both  methods,  CHAMPUS 
deductibles   must   be   met   before   CHAMPUS   pays   anything. 

•  "Coordination    of    Benefits"    -   Under   this   approach,   Medicare    and   CHAMPUS 
benefits   are   additive,   but   in   a  restrictive   way  as  noted  earlier,   and  CHAMPUS 
now   only   pays   the   difference   between   the   cost  of  the   procedure   and   what 
Medicare   paid,   up   to    115    percent   of      Medicare   maximum   allowable   charge   in 
the  case   of  non-participating   Medicare   providers.      CHAMPUS   also   pays   its 
share      (75%   of  CHAMPUS   maximum  allowable  charges)   for  procedures   and 
services   not   covered   by   Medicare   (such   as   prescription   benefits).      Most 
beneficiaries,   except   those   with    medical   needs   not   covered   by    Medicare,    (e.g. 
extensive    psychiatric    care    or    prohibitively    high    prescription    drug    demands) 
should   not   require   a   CHAMPUS   or   Medicare   supplemental   policy.  x  . 

•  "Benefits    less    Benefits"    -   Under   this   approach,    a   beneficiary's 
reimbursement    is    limited    to    whichever    program    provides    the    greater    benefit. 
CHAMPUS   pays   only   those   allowable  charges   above   what   Medicare   pays. 
CHAMPUS   will   not  pay   anything  if  its  allowable  charge  is  less  than   Medicare's. 
However,  CHAMPUS  will  still  pay  its  share  for  services  not  covered  by 
Medicare.       Under    this    payment    method,    most    beneficiaries    would    probably 
need   a   CHAMPUS   or   Medicare   supplemental    policy. 

In   order  for  CHAMPUS   to  serve  as  second  payer  to  Medicare,   beneficiaries   should 
be  enrolled   in   Medicare   Part   B   or   if  overseas,   pay   a  premium   comparable   to 
Medicare   Part   B   premiums.      According  to  DoD,  93%   of  Medicare-eligible   military 
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retirees  are  already  enrolled  in  the  Part  B  program.  For  the  7%  of  Medicare- 
eligible   beneficiaries   who   did   not   enroll    in    Part   B  the    late   enrollment   penalty 
should    be    waived. 

The   CHAMPUS   Second   Payer  alternative  offers   the  following   pluses   and   minuses: 


Pluses  Minuses 

Provides    prescription    drug    coverage    to    •      May    prove    very    expensive    because    it 
Medicare-eligibles  has    the    same    inherent    cost    overrun 

potential   as  CHAMPUS 
Provides     Medicare-eligible     retirees 
broader    health    coverage    at    lower    cost      •      May   be   viewed  as   a  panacea   when   it 

benefits    only    the    Medicare-eligible 
Would    increase    DoD's    financial  beneficiary      population 

incentive    to    treat    Medicare-eligibles 

which    would    then    improve    access    to         •       OSD  and  the  Services  already  are  on 
medical    care    through    the    MHSS  record   as   opposing    S.69,   a   "Benefits 

less    Benefits"    bill 
Provides    military    a    unique    benefit 
which    like   FEHBP,   serves   as   second 
payer    to    Medicare 

Restores    benefit    to    retirees    residing 
overseas 


Conclusion:      CHAMPUS    as   second   payer   addresses   the    dilemma   faced   by   older 
retirees   who   are   eligible   for   Medicare   and   find   themselves   slowly   pushed   out   of 
the   military    medical    system.      This   option   also   provides   relief   to   Medicare-eligible 
retirees   living   overseas   who   have   no   overseas   Medicare   benefit   and   also   have 
little   or  no  access   to  MTFs.      However,  this  option  does   not   address  the   problems 
faced   by   CHAMPUS-eligible   beneficiaries   who   may   be   having   difficulties    with      x 
CHAMPUS   or   with   the   direct   care   military   medical   system. 

FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  HEALTH  BENEFIT  PROGRAM  (FEHBP) 

The  case  for  the   FEHBP  option   is  that  it  could  favorably   impact  the  entire 
uniformed   services   community.      It   does   not   limit   its   scope   to   only   one   segment 
of   the    beneficiary    population    (i.e.    Medicare-eligible    retirees). 

FEHBP  provides  several  types  of  health  insurance  plans  including  fee-for-services 
plans,  such  as  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield,  and  prepaid  managed  care  plans,  such  as 
HMOs   like  Kaiser.     It  has  the  widest  range  of  choice  of  any  alternative  being 
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considered  by  CHART.     FEHBP  has  7  national  plans  and  well  over  400  plans 
throughout    the    world.      None   of   the    plans    have    any    preexisting    restrictions. 

The  CBO  published  its  study  of  an  FEHBP  alternative  entitled  "CBO  Paper: 
Restructuring   Military   Medical   Care"    in   July    1995.      It   recommended   that   DoD 
consider   a   total   restructuring   of   military   health   care.      Given   the   downsizing   of 
the    military    establishment,    CBO    recommended    that    all    non-active    duty 
beneficiaries  be  moved  to  FEHBP  and  be   provided  care  on  the   same  basis   as  other 
federal   civilians   and   annuitants.      FEHBP   has   an   average   government   subsidy   of 
72%,   not  to  exceed  75%  of  any  plan.      By  limiting  military   medicine  to  the  care  of 
active    duty    members    and    performing    readiness    training    and       contingency 
operations  exclusively,   in   offering   FEHBP  to   non-active   duty   beneficiaries,   DoD 
could   reduce    its   overall   peacetime   health   care   cost   from   $9   billion   per   year  10 
$7.3   billion,   a  savings  of  $1.7   billion   per  year.      The  CBO  considered  other  options 
using   higher   levels   of  government   subsidies   (e.g.   85%   subsidy   to   conform   to 
private   sector   norms   and    100%   subsidy),   but   these   resulted   in   higher   costs   to 
DoD   than   the   current   system   and   thus   CBO   concluded   they   were   not   fiscally 
viable. 

The    House    Government    Reform    and    Oversight    Committee's    Subcommittee    on 
Civil   Service  has  also  shown   interest  in  the  FEHBP  alternative.      Its  Chairman, 
John   Mica  (R-FL)   and  Ranking  Member,   Jim  Moran   (D-VA),  held  hearings  on 
September    12,    1995,   to  evaluate   the   viability   of  extending  FEHBP  to   all   uniformed 
services    beneficiaries,    excluding    active    duty    members. 

In    1996,    the    maximum    government    payment    for    the    health    plan    premium    is 
$1,599   for   individual   only   (Self)   and   $3,432   for  a  family  enrollment.      A 
beneficiary    would   pay    an    annual   family    premium   of   about   $1,377   for   the   Blue 
Cross/Blue   Shield   Standard   plan.      Premiums   for   HMOs   would   vary   slightly 
depending  on  location.     CHART  believes  that  if  FEHBP  were  offered  to  all  non- 
active    duty    beneficiaries,    active    duty    family    premiums    should    be    subsidized    by 
DoD    at    100    percent.      This    would    continue    DoD's    current    commitment    to    provide 
virtually    all    health   care   services   without   cost   to   the    active   duty    member,    except 
for   some   small   copays   which    are   required   by   the   specific    plan    selected    by   the 
family.      Further,   the   CBO   assumed   that   DoD   would   pay   the   Medicare   Part   B 
premiums    for   all    Medicare-eligible    retirees    and   their   spouses   and   any    late 
enrollment   penalties    they    might    incur.      However,    if   beneficiaries   continue    to   pay 
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Part   B   premiums   as   they   do   now,   which   CHART  considered  to   be   more   reasonable, 
the  cost  to  DoD  could   be   reduced   substantially.      According   to  CBO,   the  cost  to 
DoD   with    a    100%    subsidy    would   be   $9,186   billion   per   year  (about   $186    million 
more    than    what    DoD    spends    today    on    peacetime    health    care)    which    is    more 
than   the   savings   that   would   be   realized   from   downsizing   the   direct   care   system 
and  eliminating  CHAMPUS.      If  the  active  duty  family  subsidy   were  set  at   85%,  the 
cost   to   DoD   would   be   $8.6   billion   ($400   million   less   than   the   current   peacetime 
portion).      If  the  beneficiary   paid  the   Part  B   premium,  the  cost  of  each  of  these 
options  would  be  reduced  by  $632  million.     The  cost  of     FEHBP  to  the  beneficiary, 
in   addition    to   the   Part   B    premium   of  $510   per  year   (1996),    would   vary    based   on 
the   type   of   plan    selected,    but    would    be    approximately    $560   per   year   (or   $1,400 
per    family). 

FEHBP   would   permit   retirees    to   know   what   their   premiums   are    and   what    they 
will   receive   in   benefits.      They   could   buy   the   peace   of  mind   they   currently   cannot 
get  from  CHAMPUS.     Medicare-eligible  retirees  could  be  better  off  with  the  FEHBP 
as   a   wraparound   to   Medicare.      FEHBP   premiums   are   less   expensive   than    Medicare 
supplemental    policies.       Additionally,    uniformed    services    beneficiaries    who    take 
advantage    of   FEHBP   combined    with    Medicare    would    have    a   measure    of   protection 
against   future   changes   in   Medicare.      A   better,   more   economical   benefit   for   those 
age   65   and  older  would  be   hard   to   find   anywhere   in   the   world.        Those   who 
preferred   their  current   coverage   would   be   under   no   obligation   to  enroll    in   FEHBP. 

This   alternative,   however,   raises   the   issue   of  affordability   for   lower  grade   retirees 
and   survivors.      There    is   considerable   concern,    based   on   experience    with    the    low 
enlisted    participation    in    the    premium-based    Survivor    Benefit    Plan    (6.5%    of 
retired    pay    or    about    $75    per    month    for   the    typical    enlisted    retiree),    that 
imposing    premiums    on    lower    grade    retirees    will    cause    a    significant    number    to 
forego    health    coverage. 

CHART  has  some   serious  concerns  as  to  how   FEHBP  might   impact   medical 
readiness    and    recruiting    and    retention    of   health    care    personnel.       Dr.    Stephen 
Joseph,  MD,   Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health  Affairs  (ASD/HA)  took  issue 
with    the   CBO   position    in    his   testimony    before   the    House   National    Security 
Committee's    Subcommittee    on    Military    Personnel    on    March    30,    1995,    and    again 
before    the    House    Government    Reform    and    Oversight    Committee's    Subcommittee 
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on   Civil    Service   on    September    12,    1995.      Dr.   Joseph   stated   that   peacetime   health 
care    and    readiness    training    are    inseparable. 

Both   the   CBO   and   the   Commission   on   Roles   and   Missions   spoke   very   favorably 
about  FEHBP.     CBO  assumes  that  if  the  size  of  the  MHSS  is  reduced  by  50%  or 
more,  FEHBP  could  be  a  viable  option.     The  CBO  report  points  out  that  the  cost  of 
closing   MTFs   could   be   substantial    and   could   defer   the   realization   of   savings   for 
several   years.      Further,   FEHBP   would  ensure   that,   as   reductions  occur,   DoD   will 
not   be    forced   to    abandon    its    beneficiaries. 

FEHBP   alternative   offers   the   following   pluses    and   minuses: 


Pluses 

Market    based,    consumer    driven    health 
benefits    program    for    all    federal    civilians, 
including    Members    of    Congress 

Provides     federal     civilian     beneficiaries 
lifetime    access    to    health    care 

Wide    choice    of   health    plans,    including 
fee-for-service,    PPOs    and    HMOs 

Up    to    100%    prescription    drug    coverage    if 
beneficiary    elects    FEHBP    as    wraparound 
to    Medicare 

Lower    cost    for    Medicare    beneficiaries 
than    most    Medicare    supplemental    and 
provides     more     coverage 

Good  for  "snow  birds"  and  families  who 
choose  to  stay  at  home  of  record  during 
deployment 

Provides    good    coverage    for    military 
personnel    assigned    to    remote    locations 

No     preexisting     conditions     prohibitions 

Annual  open   season 

Supplemental     insurance     not 
recommended 

Assures    health    care    for    retirees    who 
reside    or    travel    overseas 


Minuses 

•  Since    beneficiaries    must    pay  annual 
premiums,    it   could   cost   active  duty 
families    and    younger    retirees  more    than 
they    are    spending    now 

Would    abrogate    the    promise    of   free 
lifetime     health     care 

Could    impose    an    unaffordable    financial 
burden    on    lower    income    retirees    and 
survivors 

Potential     Minuses 

•  Could   end   CHAMPUS/Tricare   Standard   and 
Extra     programs 

Might   not   be   feasible   without   a   reduction 
of  about  50%   in   the   Military   Health 
Services     System 

•  Risk   of  cost-shifting   to   retirees 

•  Could   adversely   impact   Medical   readiness 
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Conclusion:       This    alternative    would    provide    a    uniformed,    defined    benefit       with 
less   restrictions   and   provide   a   broader  range   of  choices   for  all   beneficiaries.      For 
Medicare-eligible    uniformed   services    beneficiaries,    FEHBP   provides    an   excellent 
wraparound   benefit   to   Medicare   doing   so   in   the  very   same   way   as   it   does   for 
retired    federal    civilians,    retired    Members    of   Congress    and    retired    Congressional 
staff   members.         Importantly,    it   provides   better   coverage   at   less   cost   than 
commercial     Medicare     supplements. 

SUMMARY  OF  COST  BY  OPTION 

The   following    is   a   summary   of  selected   characteristics   of  CHART'S   alternatives. 
Selected     Characteristics     of     CHART     Alternatives 


Alternative 

Number 
Eligible 
(Prof. -1999) 

Estimated 
Number 
Using      Bent 

fit 

Cost 

"Pay-Go" 
Implications 

Subvention 

1,168,000 

324,000 
(28%) 

$14  B 

Yes 

Worldwide     Prescription 

1,168,000 

1,168,000 
(100%) 

$558  M 

No 

CHAMPUS  Second  Payer 

—   Coordination    of 
Benefits 

1,168,000 

1,1  10,000 
(95%) 

$2.3  B 

Possible 

—    Benefits    less 
Benefits 

1,168,000 

1,1  10,000 
(95%) 

$1.3  B 

No 

FEHBP*  -  Total 

6,700,000 

4,710,000 

$8,554 

B 

Yes 

—    Active    Duty 
(100%   subsidy) 

2,400,000 

2,400,000 
(100%) 

$3,825 

B 

No 

-  CHAMPUS  Ret. 
(72%  subsidy) 

3,132,000 

1,200,000 

(38%) 

$1,673 

B 

Yes 

--  Medicare  Ret.   ** 
(72%  subsidy) 

1,168,000 

1,1  10,000 
(95%) 

$3,056 

B 

Yes 

*          Assumes  beneficiary 

**        Without   Medicare   su 

pays   Part  B 
Dvention 

premi 

jms  and  Part  B 

late 

enrollment 

penalties  are  waived 
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CHART  CONCLUSIONS 

All    of   the    options    reviewed    would    significantly    improve    the    uniformed    services 
health    care    benefit,    some    more    significantly    than    others. 

•  Subvention   should   be   aggressively   pursued.      However,   because   it   is   limited   in 
application   to   only    30   percent   of   uniformed   services   beneficiaries   over   65,    it 
should   be   combined   with   at   least   one   of  the   other   options. 

•  Worldwide    prescription    drug    coverage    is    applicable    worldwide    and    would    help 
partially    fill    the    void    created    because    Medicare-eligible    uniformed    services 
beneficiaries   are   being   denied   access   to   the   Military   Health   Services   System. 
Although    it    is   broader    in    application    than    subvention,    it   too    is    limited    to 
beneficiaries   over   65.      If  enacted   in   concert   with   subvention,   it   would   provide 
an   unequal   benefit   program,   because   only   those   with   access   to   Tricare    Prime 
would   have   the   full   range   of  health   care   benefits   available   to   them.      Those 
not   able   to  enroll   in   Tricare   Prime,   who   were   reliant  on   Medicare   and   the 
prescription   drug   benefit,    would   be    short    shrift   compared   to   Prime   enrollees 
and    Federal    civilian    and    private    sector    retirees    and    annuitants. 

•  CHAMPUS    second    payer,    particularly    "coordination    of   benefits"    would    provide 
a  military   unique  benefit.      However,  the  cost  of  $2.3B   per  year  is   not  likely   to 
engender  support  from   OSD   or   the   services   which   recently   rejected   a  bill   to 
provide    the    less   costly    ($1.3B)    benefits    less   benefits   option. 

•  FEHBP  for  all   uniformed   services   beneficiaries   is  a  highly   attractive   option.      Its 
greatest    strengths    are    that    it    would    provide    a    uniformed,    defined    benefit    for 
all    participants,    and    would    align    the    uniformed    services    benefit    with    the 
coverage    provided    to    employees    and    retirees    in    the   public    and    corporate 
sectors.      However,    concerns    about    the    readiness    implications    of   eliminating 
the    DoD    peacetime    mission,    the    cost    implications    of    a    premium-based    system 
for  enlisted   retirees   if  CHAMPUS   were  eliminated,   selling   out  Tricare   without 
giving   it  a  chance  to  swim  (or  sink),  and  the  potential   loss  of  access  to   MTF's 
for    the    324,000    Medicare-eligible    uniformed    services    beneficiaries,    who 
currently    access    them,    dictated    a    "walk    slowly"    approach,    beginning    with 
Medicare-eligible    beneficiaries   regardless   of  age   (referred   to   as    "FEHBP-65"). 
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•     FEHBP-65    has   many   distinct   advantages.      It   would   not   adversely   impact   on 
readiness    because    it    does    not    contemplate    eliminating    DoD's    peacetime 
mission.       It    provides    better    and    more    comprehensive    coverage    than    worldwide 
prescription  drugs  or  CHAMPUS   second  payer.     It  is  less  costly  to  the 
government   than   CHAMPUS   second-payer.      It   is   also  less  costly  to  beneficiaries 
than    most   Medicare    supplementals.      Further,   FEHBP   covers   a   prescription 
benefit  and   retirees  traveling   to  or  residing  overseas.      Finally,   it   is   totally 
voluntary   -   with   annual   open   seasons   to  join   or   dropout   -   and   those   who   are 
comfortable    with    their    current    coverage    need    not    participate. 

CHART  RECOMMENDATIONS 

CHART   strongly   recommends   that   OSD   and   the   Services   pursue   the   following 
triple    option    approach    in    honoring    the    lifetime    health    care    commitment: 
Option    1:    Tricare.      The   first   option   is   the   Tricare   program   already   authorized   by 
Congress   and   under   implementation    by    the    Department   of   Defense.      There   are 
many   "bugs"   in   the  Tricare   system  that  must  be  worked  out.        Tricare   Prime   is 
generally   consistent    with    managed   care    plans   being    adopted    all    over   the 
country.  Tricare  is  a  reality,   so  we  need  to  make  it  work  better  for  all 
participants.   There   are   provisions   in   the   FY   '96   Authorization   Act   that   will   take 
steps    in    that   direction,    with    more    to   come    in    the    future.      Major   problems    remain 
to   be   addressed.      Retirees   are   increasingly   being   denied   space-available   care,   and 
Medicare-eligible    retirees    and   family    members   are    barred   from   enrolling    in 
Tricare    Prime.    The   Department   of  Defense    (DoD)   has    some    incentive   to   enroll 
CHAMPUS  eligibles  to  reduce  CHAMPUS  expenses,  but  none  to  enroll  Medicare-  > 
eligibles.    Medicare    and    DoD    manage    their    health    care    fiefdoms    separately,    and 
Medicare   has    no   incentive   to   work   with   DoD,   even   though   such   cooperation 
would    reduce    overall    health    care   costs    to    the    taxpayer. 

Option    2:    Medicare    Subvention.      This   proposal    would    authorize    Medicare    to 
reimburse   DoD   for  care   provided   to   Medicare-eligibles   in   DoD   medical    facilities. 
The   principle   behind   the    proposal    is   that,    if  DoD   can   get   reimbursed   for   such 
care,   it   should   be   able   to   allow   Medicare-eligibles   to   use   military   facilities, 
including   enrollment   in   Tricare    Prime.      Since   DoD's  care   is   less   costly   than, 
private    sector   care,    it    will    actually    save    Medicare    money--a    win-win-win    situation 
for    Medicare,    the    taxpayers,    and    Medicare-eligible    beneficiaries.    The    Coalition    has 
pushed    the    Medicare    subvention    idea   for   years,    but    it    was    not    until    1995    that 
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the  first  subvention   bills   were  introduced.      In  the   House,      Rep.   Joel   Hefley   (R-CO) 
has   introduced   HR  580,   which  calls  for  subvention   nation-wide.      In   the   Senate,      S 
1487   by   Sen   Phil   Gramm  (R-TX)  proposes  a  two-year  test  in  selected  regions.   With 
the  moral   support   of     Congress   as  expressed   in   the  FY    1996  Defense   Authorization 
Act,  it  is  a  realistic  goal  to  seek  at  least  a  test  program  for  FY   1997.     Still, 
subvention    will   only    help   the   one-quarter   to   one-third   of   Medicare   eligible 
retirees   who   reside   near   military    installations.      There   must   be   an   initiative   to 
help  the  others   —   who  can't  get  care  in  DoD  facilities  and  who  lose  their 
CHAMPUS   eligibility   (including   any   prescription   drug   coverage)   at   age   65. 

Option    3:    FEHBP-65.     This  new  proposal  would  fill  in  that  gap  by  authorizing 
Medicare-eligible   beneficiaries  of  the  uniformed  services  to  enroll   in  FEHBP.      The 
government   subsidizes    72   percent   of  the   premium   cost,    so   the   member's   share   of 
the   premium   is   about   $1,377   per  year  for  family  coverage.      This   is   better 
coverage    at    less   cost   than   commercial    Medicare   supplements   and   it   offers   over 
400   plans   that   can   be   used   anywhere   in   the   world.      Since   Medicare   eligibility 
typically   starts  at  age  65,  CHART  called  this  proposal   "FEHBP-65".      However,  the 
proposal    is   to   offer   this   option   to   any   Medicare-eligible   uniformed   services 
beneficiary,    regardless   of   age.      This   will   accommodate   under-65    beneficiaries   who 
are    Medicare-eligible    because    of   disability. 

The   added   cost   of   CHART'S   triple   option   proposal    is   approximately    $2.6   billion 
per  year,  of  which  $1.4  billion   is  for  subvention  and  $1.2  billion   is  for  FEHBP-65. 
DoD    is   already   committed   to   pursuing  Tricare   and   has   signified   its    willingness   to 
maintain   its  current   level   of  support  for  beneficiaries   65   and  older-   $1.4B   -      if  x 
Medicare   subvention    is   enacted.      Since   Medicare   will   only   be   responsible   for  costs 
in    excess   of   that    threshold,    subvention    would    actually    save    the    government 
money   in   the   long   run   (because   DoD   can   provide   care   in   military   facilities   at   a 
lower   cost   than   Medicare   would   otherwise   have   to   pay   to   procure   private   sector 
care   for   DoD   beneficiaries).      The   additive   cost   of  approximately   $1.2   billion   will 
have  to  be  offset  by  DoD.     This  will  be  a  challenge  for  DoD  and  this  Committee. 

CLOSING  COMMENTS 

This   Committee   has   a   great   challenge   to   restore   the   health   benefit   to   what   is   at 
least   equal    to   what    most   Americans   of   large   corporation   have   and   what    all 
retired    federal    civilians    have.      The   Coalition    stands    ready    to    work    with    this 
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Committee    to    reform    military    health    care    without   jeopardizing    military 
readiness   or  the   national   security.      But,   the   time   has   now   come   to   honor  the 
commitments   that   were   made   to   those   who   served   their   country    when   they   were 
called   to   do   so.      Mr  Chairman,   thank   you,   again,   for   the   opportunity   to   present 
our   views    on    this   critically    important   topic. 
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